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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  writer 
in  teaching  the  subject  of  Applied  Mechanics  for  the  last 
twelve  years  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  immediate  object  of  publishing  it  is,  to  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  giving  to  the  students  a  large  amount  of  notes. 
As,  however,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  found  useful  by 
others,  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  its  general  plan 
are  submitted. 

The  work  is  essentially  a  treatise  on  strength  and  stabil- 
ity ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  some  other  matter,  it  was 
thought  best  to  call  it  "Applied  Mechanics,"  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  subjects  usually  included  in  trea- 
tises on  applied  mechanics  are  omitted. 

It  is  primarily  a  tex  ^  ^ence  the  writer  has  endeav- 

ored to  present  tLv.  different  suujcc^^s  in  such  a  way  as 
seemed  to  him  best  for  the  progress  of  the  class,  even  though 
it  be  at  some  sacrifice  of  a  logical  order  of  topics.  While 
no  attempt  has  been  made  at  originality,  it  is  believed  that 
some  features    of   the  work   are  quite  different  from  all  pre- 
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vious   efforts ;   and  ,a  few  of   these  cases  will  be  referred 
with  the  reasons  for  so  treatinr^  them. 

In  the  discussion  upon  the  definition  of  *' force,"  the  objt 
is,  to  make  plain  to  the  student  the  modem  objections  to  the 
usual  ways  of  treating  the  subject,  so  that  he  may  have  a  I 
clear  conception  of  the  modern  aspect  of  the  question,  rather 
than  to  support  the  author's  definition,  as  he  is  fully  aware 
that  this,  as  well  as  all  others  that  have  been  given,  is  open 
to  objection. 

In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  statical  couples,  it 
was  thought  best  to  present  to  the  student  the  actual  effect 
of  the  action  of  forces  on  a  rigid  body,  and  not  to  delay  this 
subject  until  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies  is  treated,  as  is  usually 
done. 

In  the  common  theory  of  beams,  the  author  has  tried  to 
make  plain  the  assumptions  on  which  it  is  based.  A  little 
more  prominence  than  usual  has  also  been  given  to  the  longi- 
tudinal shearing  of  beams. 

In  that  part  of  the  book  that  relates  to  the  experimental 
results  on  strength  and  elasticity,  the  writer  has  endeavored 
to  give  the  most  reliable  results,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact, 
that,  to  obtain  constants  suitable  for  use  in  practice,  we 
must  deduce  them  from  tests  on  full-size  pieces.  This  prin- 
ciple of  being  careful  not  to  apply  experimental  results  to 
cases  very  different  from  those  experimented  upon,  has  long 
been  recognized  in  physics,  and  therefore  needs  no  justifica- 
tion. 

The  government  reports  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  have  been  extensively  quoted  from,  as  it  is  believed 
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that  they  furnish  some  of  our  most  reliable  information  on 
these  subjects. 

The  treatment  of  the  strength  of  timber  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  different  from  what  is  usually  given;  but  it  speaks 
for  itself,  and  will  not  be  commented  upon  here. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Theory  of  Elasticity,"  a  combina- 
tion is  made  of  the  methods  of  Rankine  and  of  Grashof. 

In  preparing  the  work,  the  author  has  naturally  consulted 
the  greater  part  of  the  usual  literature  on  these  subjects ;  and» 
whenever  he  has  drawn  from  other  books,  he  has  endeavored  to 
acknowledge  it.  He  wishes  here  to  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance furnished  him  by  Professor  C.  H.  Peabody  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  who  has  read  all  the  proofs, 
and  has  aided  him  materially  In  other  ways  in  getting  out  the 
work. 

GaETANO    LANZiL 
Massachctsbtts  Institute  op  Technology, 

AprU^  1885. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

The  principal  differehces  between  this  and  the  earlier 
editions  consist  in  the  introduction  of  the  results  of  a  lari^e 
amount  of  the  experimental  work  that  has  been  done  during 
the  last  five  years  upon  the  strength  of  materials. 

The  other  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  book  are  not 
a  great  many,  and  have  been  suggested  as  desirable  by  the 
author's  experience  in  teaching. 

September,  189a 


PREFACE  TO   THE   SEVENTH    EDITION, 


The  principal  improvements  in  this  edition  consist  in  the 
introduction,  in  Chapter  VII,  of  the  results  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  experimental  work  on  the  strength  of  materials 
that  has  been  done  during  the  last  six  years.  A  few  changes 
bave  also  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  book. 

October,  l8g6. 
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PREFACE   TO   THE    EIGHTH    EDITION. 


]n  this  edition  a  considerable  number  of  additional  results 
of  recent  tests,  especially  upon  full-size  pieces,  have  been 
introduced,  some  of  the  older  ones  having  been  omitted  to 
make  room  for  them. 

Sepiembcr,  igoo. 
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TlIK  principal  improvements  in  the  Ninth  Edition  consist 
in  very  extensive  changes  in  Chapter  VII,  in  order  to  bring 
the  account  of  the  experimental  work  that  has  been  performed 
in  various  places  up  to  date. 

Some  changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  mathematical 
portion  of  the  book,  especially  in  the  Theory  of  Columns, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
COAfPOSlT/ON  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  FORCES. 

§  I.  Fundamental  Conceptions.  —  The  fundamental  con* 
ceptions  of  Mechanics  are  Force,  Matter,  Space,  Time,  and 
Motion. 

§  2.  Relativity  of  Motion. — The  limitations  of  our  natures 
are  such  that  all  our  quantitative  conceptions  are  relative. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  illustrated,  in  the  case  of 
motion,  by  the  fact,  that,  if  we  assume  the  shore  as  fixed  in 
position,  a  ship  sailing  on  the  ocean  is  in  motion,  and  a  ship 
moored  in  the  dock  is  at  rest;  whereas,  if  we  assume  the  sun 
as  our  fixed  point,  both  ships  are  really  in  motion,  as  both  par- 
take of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  We  have,  moreover,  no  means 
of  determining  whether  any  given  point  is  absolutely  fixed  in 
position,  nor  whether  any  given  direction  is  an  absolutely  fixed 
direction.  Our  only  way  of  determining  direction  is  by  means 
of  two  points  assumed  as  fixed ;  and  the  straight  line  joining 
them,  we  are  accustomed  to  assume  as  fixed  in  direction. 
Thus,  it  is  very  customary  to  assume  the  straight  line  joining 
the  sun  ^th  any  fixed  star  as  a  line  fixed  in  direction  ;  but  if 
the  whole  visible  universe  were  in  motion,  so  as  to  change  the 
absolute  direction  of  this  line,  we  should  have  no  means  of 
recognizing  it. 
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§3.  Rest  and  Motion.  —  In  order  to  define  rest  and 
motion,  we  have  the  following ;  viz.,  — 

When  a  single  point  is  spoken  of  as  having  motion  or  rest, 
some  other  point  is  always  expressed  or  understood,  which  is 
for  the  time  being  considered  as  a  fixed  point,  and  some  direc- 
tion is  assumed  as  a  ^x&}i  direction  :  and  we  then  say  that  the 
first-named  point  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  fixed  point,  when 
the  straight  line  joining  it  with  the  fixed  point  changes  neither 
in  length,  nor  in  direction;  whereas  it  is  said  to  be  in  motion 
relatively  to  the  fixed  point,  when  this  straight  line  changes  in 
length,  in  direction^  or  in  both. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  considered  the  first-named 
point  as  our  fixed  point,  the  same  conditions  would  determine 
whether  the  second  was  at  rest,  or  in  motion,  relatively  to  the 
first. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  at  rest  relatively  to  a  given  point  and 
to  a  given  direction,  when  all  its  points  are  at  rest  relatively  to 
this  point  and  this  direction, 

§  4-  Velocity  and  Acceleration. — When  the  motion  of 
one  point  relatively  to  another,  or  of  one  body  relatively  to 
another,  is  such  that  it  describes  equal  distances  in  equal  times, 
however  small  be  the  parts  into  which  the  time  is  divided,. 
the  motion  is  said  to  be  uniform  and  the  velocity  constant. 

The  velocity,  in  this  case,  is  the  space  passed  over  in  a  unit 
of  time,  and  is  to  be  found  by  dividing  the  space  passed  over  in 
any  given  time  by  the  time  ;  thus,  if  s  represent  the  space 
passed  over  in  time  /,  and  v  represent  the  velocity,  we  shall 
have 

/ 

When  the  motion  is  not  uniform,  if  we  divide  the  time  into 
small  parts,  and  then  divide  the  space  passed  over  in  one  of 
these  intervals  by  the  time,  and  then  pass  to  the  limit  as  these 
intervals  of  time  become  shorter,  we  shall  obtain  the  velocity 


Thus,  if  ^s  represent  the  space  passed  over  in  the  interval  of 
lime  A/,   then  we  shall  have 

Ax 

V  =  limit  of  —  as  A/  diminishes, 
A/  ' 


or 


1*  = 


In  this  case  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity  per  unit  of  time 
is  called  the  Acceleration,  and  if  we  denote  it  by  /,  we  have 

§  5.  Force — We  shall  next  attempt  to  obtain  a  correct  defi- 
nition of  force,  or  at  least  of  what  is  called  force  in  mechanics. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  this ; 
as  it  would  appear  that  clear  and  correct  definitions  must  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  make  correct  deductions,  and  there- 
lore  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  whatever  over  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  force.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  in  mechanics, 
as  well  as  in  all  those  sciences  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
facts  and  laws  of  nature,  that  correct  definitions  are  only  gradu- 
ally developed,  and  that,  starting  with  very  imperfect  and  often 
erroneous  views  of  natural  laws  and  phenomena,  it  is  only  after 
these  errors  have  been  ascertained  and  corrected  by  a  long 
range  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  an  increased  range  of 
knowledge  has  been  acquired,  that  exactness  and  perspicuity 
can  be  obtained  in  the  definitions. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
force. 

In  ancient  times  rest  was  supposed  to  be  the  natural  state 
of  bodies ;  and  it  was  assumed  that,  in  order  to  make  them 
move,  force  was  necessary,  and  that  even  after  they  had  been 
set  in  motion  their  own  innate  inertia  or  sluggishness  would 
cause  them  to  come  to  rest  unless  they  were  constantly  urgea 
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on  by  the  application  of  some  force,  the  bodies  coming  to  rest 
whenever  the  force  ceased  acting. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  vague  notions  that  such 
terms  arose  as  Force  of  Inertia,  Moment  of  Inertia,  Vis  Viva 
or  Living  Foree^  etc. 

A  number  of  these  terms  are  still  used  in  mechanics;  but 
ill  all  such  cases  they  have  been  re-defined,  such  new  mean- 
ings having  been  attached  to  them  as  will  bring  them  into 
accord  with  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  the  present  time. 
Such  definitions  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  this  work,  as 
the  necessity  may  arise  for  the  use  of  the  terms. 

NEWTON'S    FIRST    LAW    OF    MOTION. 

Ideas  becoming  more  precise,  in  course  of  time  there  was 
framed  Newton's  first  law  of  motion  ;  and  this  law  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

A  body  at  rest  will  remain  at  rest,  and  a  body  in  motion  will 
continue  to  move  uniformly  and  in  a  straight  line,  unless  and 
until  some  external  force  acts  upon  it. 

The  assumed  truth  of  this  law  was  based  upon  the  observed 
facts  of  nature  ;  viz.,  — 

WTien  bodies  were  seen  to  be  at  rest,  and  from  rest  passed 
into  a  state  of  motion,  it  was  always  possible  to  assign  some 
cause ;  i.e.,  they  had  been  brought  into  some  new  relationships  ■ 
either  with  the  earth,  or  with  some  other  body;  and  to  this 
cause  could  be  assigned  the  change  of  state  from  rest  to  motion.  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  bodies  in  motion,  it  wa*  seen,  B 
that,  if  a  body  altered  its  motion  from  a  uniform  rectilinear 
motion,   there   was   always   some   such   cause   that    could    be 
assigned.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  ball  thrown  from  the  hand, 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the  resistance  of  the  ai»  soon 
caused  it  to  come  to  rest.     In  the  case  of  a  ball  rolled  along 
the  ground,  friction  (i.e.,  the  continual  contact  and  collision  with 
the  t;round)  gradually  destroyed  its  motion,  and  brought  it  to 
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it ;  whereas,  when  such  resistances  were  diminished  by  rolling 
It  on  glass  or  on  the  ice,  the  motion  always  continued  longer ; 
hence    it    was   inferred,   that,   were  these  resistances  entirely 
removed,  the  motion  would  continue  forever. 

In    accordance   with   these  views,   the   definition   of   force 
isually  given  was  substantially  as  follows :  — 

Force  is  that  ivhich  causes,  or  tends  to  cause,  a  body  to  cftaugc 
its  state  frofti  rest  to  motion,  from  motion  to  rest,  or  to  change  its 
mtotion  as  to  direction  or  speed. 

Under  these  views»  uniform  rectilinear  motion  was  recog- 
nized as  being  just  as  much  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  or  of 
the  action  of  no  force  or  of  balanced  forces,  as  rest ;  and  the 
recognition  of  this  one  fact  upset  many  false  notions,  destroyed 
many  incorrect  conclusions,  and  first  rendered  possible  a  science 
iof  mechanics.  Along  with  the  above-stated  definition  of  force 
is  ordinarily  given  the  following  proposition  ;  viz,, — 

Forces  arc  proportional  to  the  velocities  that  they  impart,  in  a 
[fer;i//   of  time  {i.e.  to  the  accclcratiotis  that  they  impart),  to  the 
ime  body.     The  reasoning  given  is  as  follows  : — 

Suppose  a  body  to  be  moving  uniformly  and  in  a  straight 
ine,  and  suppose  a  force  to  act  upon  it  for  a  certain  len^^th  of 
lime  /  in  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion  :  the  effect  of  the 
►rcc  is  to  alter  the  velocity  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  only  by  this 
ilteration  of  velocity  that  we  recognize  the  action  of  the  force. 
[ence,  as  long  .as  the  alteration  continues  at  the  same  rate,  we 
rognize  the  same  force  as  acting. 

If,  therefore,/  represent  the  amount  of  velocity  which  the 
force  would  impart  in  one  unit  of  time,  the  total  increase  in 
_lhe  velocity  of  the  body  will  be  ft;  and,  if  the  force  now  stop 
ing,  the  body  mHII  again  move  uniformly  and  in  the  same 
llrection,  but  with  a  velocity  greater  \>y  ft. 

Hence,  if  we  are  to  measure  forces  by  their  effects,  it  will 
/oUow  that  — 

TJ^  vehcity  which  a  force  will  impart  to  a  given  (or  standard) 
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And 


tn  a  unit  of  tune  is  a  proper  measure  of  the  force. 
we  shall  have,  that  two  forces,  each  of  which  will  impart  the 
same  velocity  to  the  same  body  in  a  unit  of  time,  are  equal  to 
each  other  ;  and  a  force  which  will  impart  to  a  given  body  twice 
the  velocity  per  unit  of  time  that  another  force  will  impart  to 
the  same  body,  is  itself  twice  as  great,  or,  in  other  words,  — 

Forces  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  that  they  impart^  in  a 
unit  of  time  {i.e.  to  the  accelerations  that  they  impart),  to  the 
same  body. 
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MODERN    CRITICISM   OF    THE   ABOVE. 

The  scientists  and  the  metaphysicians  of  the  present  time 
are  recognizing  two  other  facts  not  hitherto  recognized,  and  the 
result  is  a  criticism  adverse  to  the  above-stated  definition  of 
force.  Other  definitions  have,  in  consequence,  been  proposed  ; 
but  none  are  free  from  objection  on  logical  grounds,  and  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  use  in  mechanics  in  a  quantitative  way. 

The  two  facts  referred  to  are  the  following;  viz., — 

1°.  That  all  our  ideas  of  space,  time,  rest,  motion,  and  even 
of  direction,  are  relative. 

2°.  That,  because  two  effects  are  identical,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  causes  producing  those  effects  are  identical.  ■ 

Hence,  in  the  light  of  these  two  facts,  it  is  plain,  that,  inas- 
much as  we  can  only  recognize  motion  as  relative,  we  can  only 
recognize  force  as  acting  when  at  least  two  bodies  are  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction  ;  and  also  that  if  the  forces  are  simply 
the  causes  of  the  motion  in  the  ordinary  popular  sense  of  the 
word  cause,  we  cannot  assume,  that,  when  the  effects  are  equal, 
the  causes  are  in  every  way  identical,  although  we  have,  of 
course,  a  perfect  right  to  say  that  they  are  identical  so  far  as 
the  production  of  motion  is  concerned. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  in  the  light  of  the  above,  to  deduce  a 
definition  of  force,  which,  although  not  free  from  objection, 
seems  as  free  as  any  that  has  been  framed. 

It  is  one  of  the  facts  of  nature,  that,  when  bodies  are  by  any 
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;ans  brought  under  certain  relations  to  each  other,  certain 
idencies  are  developed,  which,  if  not  interfered  with,  will 
thibit  themselv'cs  in  the  occurrence  of  certain  definite  phe- 
nomena. What  these  phenomena  are,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  bodies  concerned,  and  on  the  relationships  into  which 
they  are  brought. 

As  an  illustration,  we  know  that  if  an  apple  is  placed  at  a 
certain  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  developed 
between  the  two  bodies  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other; 
and  if  there  is  no  interference  with  this  tendency,  it  exhibits 
itself  in  the  fall  of  the  apple.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apple 
were  hung^  on  the  hook  of  a  spring  balance  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  before,  the  spring  would  stretch,  and  there  would  be 
developed  a  tendency  of  the  spring  to  make  the  apple  move 
upwards.  This  tendency  to  make  the  apple  move  upwards 
would  be  just  equal  to  the  tendency  of  the  earth  and  apple  to 
approach  each  other.  This  would  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  pull  of  the  spring  is  just  equal  and  opposite  to  the  weight 
of  the  apple. 

As  other  illustrations   of  these   tendencies   developed   in 

ies  when  placed  in  certain  relations  to  each  other»  we  have 

following  cases :  — 

(fl)  When  two  bodies  collide. 

{b)  When  two  substances,  coming  together,  form  a  chemical 
^onion,  as  sodium  and  water. 

(<)  Wlien  the  chemical  union  is  entered  into  only  by  raising 
the  temperature  to  some  special  point. 

Any  of  these  tendencies  that  are  developed  by  bringing 
about  any  of  these  special  relationships  between  bodies  might 
troperly  be  called  a  force ;  and  the  term  might  properly  be,  and 
nsc<l  in  the  same  sense  in  the  mental  and  moral  world,  as 
fell  as  in  the  physical.  In  mechanics,  however,  we  have  to 
?aJ  only  with  the  relative  motion  of  bodies ;  and  hence  we 
ive  the  name  force  only  to  tendencies  to  change  the  relative 
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motion  of  the  bodies  concerned  ;  nnd  this,  whether  these  ten- 
dencies are  unresisted,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  the  actual 
occurrence  of  a  change  of  motion,  or  whether  they  are  resisted 
by  equal  and  opposite  tendencies,  and  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  production  of  a  tensile,  compressive,  or  other  stress  in  the 
bodies  concerned,  instead  of  motion. 


DEFINITION    OF    FORCE. 

Hence  our  definition  of  force,  as  far  as  mechanics  has  to 
deal  with  it  oris  capable  of  dealing  with  it,  is  as  follows; 
viz., — 

Force  is  a  tetidtffcy  to  change  the  relative  motion  of  the  two 
bodies  betwccit  which  that  tendency  exists. 

Indeed,  when,  as  in  the  illustration  given  a  short  time  ago, 
the  apple  is  hung  on  the  hook  of  a  spring  balance,  there  still 
exists  a  tendency  of  the  apple  and  the  earth  to  approach  each 
other ;  i.e.,  they  are  in  the  act  of  trying  to  approach  each  other ; 
and  it  is  this  tendency,  or  act  of  tryi$tg^  that  we  call  the  force  of 
gravitation.  In  the  case  cited,  this  tendency  is  balanced  by 
an  opposite  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  spring;  but,  were  the 
spring  not  there,  the  force  of  gravitation  would  cause  the  apple 
to  fall. 

Professor  Rankine  calls  force  "an  action  between  two  bodies, 
cither  causing  or  tending  to  cause  change  in  their  relative  rest 
or  motion  ;"  and  if  the  act  of  trying  can  be  called  an  action^  my 
definition  is  equivalent  to  his. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  out  the 
discussions  that  have  lately  taken  place,  I  will  enumerate  the 
following  articles  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject :  — 

(rt)  "  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science,"  by  P.  G.  Tait, 
Lecture  XIV. 

(('/)  Herbert  Spencer,  "First  Principles  of  Philosophy' 
(certain  portions  of  the  book). 
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if)  Discussion  by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Tait,  "  Nature/*  Jan. 
5.9,  16,  1S79. 

[d)  Force  and  Energy,  "Nature,"  Nov.  25,  Dec.  2,  9,  16, 
1880. 

§6.  External  Force.  —  We  thus  see.  that,  in  order  that  a 
force  may  be  developed,  there  must  be  two  bodies  concerned 
in  the  transaction  ;  and  we  should  speak  of  the  force  as  that 
developed  or  existing  between  the  two  bodies. 

But  we  may  confine  our  attention  wholly  to  the  motion  or 
condition  of  one  of  these  two  bodies ;  and  we  may  refer  its 
motion  either  to  the  other  body  as  a  fixed  point,  or  to  some 
body  different  from  either;  and  then,  in  speaking  of  the  force, 
we  should  speak  of  it  as  the  force  acting  on  the  body  under 
consideration,  and  call  it  an  external  force.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  the  other  body  to  change  the  motion  of  the  body  under  con- 
sideration relatively  to  the  point  considered  as  fixed. 

§7.  Relativity  of  Force.  —  In  adopting  the  above-stated 
definition  of  force,  we  acknowledge  our  incapacity  to  deal  with 
il  as  an  absolute  quantity ;  for  we  have  defined  it  as  a  tendency 
to  change  the  relative  motion  of  a  pair  of  bodies.  Hence  it  is 
only  through  relative  motion  that  we  recognize  force;  and  hence 
force  is  relative,  as  well  as  motion. 

§8.  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion,  —  In  the  light  of 
the  above  discussion,  we  might  express  Newton's  first  law  of 
motion  as  follows  :  — 

A  body  at  rest^  or  in  uniform  rectilinear  motion  relatively  to 
a  given  point  assumed  as  fixed,  will  continue  at  rest,  or  in  uni- 
form motion  in  the  same  direction,  unless  and  until  some  external 
force  acts  either  on  the  body  in  question,  or  on  the  fixed  point, 
or  OH  the  body  which  furnishes  us  our  fixed  direction.  This  law 
is  r'eally  superfluous,  as  it  has  all  been  embodied  in  the  defini- 
tion. 

§9,  Measure  of  Force.  —  We  next  need  some  means  of 
comparing  forces  with  each  other  in  magnitude;  and,  subse- 
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quently,  we  need  to  select  one  force  as  our  unit  force,  by  means 
of  which  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  other  forces. 

Let  us  suppose  a  body  moving  uniformly  and  in  a  straight 
line,  relatively  to  some  fixed  point;  as  long  as  this  motion 
continues,  we  recognize  no  unbalanced  force  acting  on  it ; 
but,  if  the  motion  changes,  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  change 
that  motion,  or»  in  other  words,  an  unbalanced  force  is  acting 
on  the  body  from  the  instant  when  it  begins  to  change  its 
motion. 

Suppose  a  body  to  be  moving  uniformly,  and  a  force  to  be  1 
applied  to  it,  and  to  act  for  a  length  of  time  t^  and  to  be  so  applied 
as  not  to  change  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  body,  but  to 
increase  its  velocity;  the  result  will  be,  that  the  velocity  will  be 
increased  by  equal  amounts  in  equal  limes,  and  if  /  represent 
the  amount  of  velocity  the  force  would  impart  in  one  unit  of 
time,  the  total  increase  in  velocity  will  be  //.  This  results 
merely  from  the  definition  of  a  force;  for  if  the  velocity  pro- 
duced in  one  (a  standard)  body  by  a  given  force  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  produced  by  another  given  force,  then  is  the  tei 
dency  to  produce  velocity  twice  as  great  in  the  first  case  as  ii 
the  second,  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  force  is  twice  as  greal 
as  the  second.     Hence  — 

Forces  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  which  they  xvill  impai 
to  a  gixfen  {or  standard)  body  in  a  unit  of  time. 

We  may  thus,  by  using  one  standard  body,  determine 
set  of  equal  forces,  and  also  the  proportion  between  differei 
forces. 

§10.    Measure   of    Mass.  —  After   having   determined, 
shown,  a  set  of  equal  (unit)  forces,  if  we  apply  two  of  Ihci 
to  different  bodies,  and  let  them  act  for  the  same  length  of  tira< 
on  each,  and  find  that  the  resulting  velocities  are  unequal,  the; 
bodies  are  said  to  have  unequal  masses:  whereas,  if  the  result 
ing  velocities  are  equal,  they  are  said  to  have  equal  masses^ 

Hence  we  have  the  following  definitions  :  — 


1*    ILqual  forces  are  those  which,  by  acting  for  equal  times 
the  same  or  standard  bod}\  impart  to  it  equal  velocities. 
2*.  Equal  masses  are  those  masses  to  which   equal  forces 
}iil  impart  equal  velocities  in  equal  times. 

§  II.    Suppose  two  bodies  of  equal  mass  moving  side  by 
ic  with  the  same  velocity,  and  uniformly,   let  us  apply  to 
one  of  them  a  force  F  in  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion: 
ic  effect  of  this  force  is  to  increase  the  velocity  with  which  the 
ly  moves ;   and    if  we  wish,  at  the    same  time,  to   increase 
IC  velocity  of  the  other,  so  that  they  will  continue  to  move 
ide  by  side,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  an  equal  force  to  that 

We  are  thus  employing  a  force  2F  to  impart  to  the  two 
lies  the  required  increment  of  velocity. 

If  we  unite  them  into  one,  it  still  requires  a  force  2F  to 
ipart  to  the  one  body  resulting  from  their  union  the  re- 
quired increment  of  velocity :  hence,  if  we  double  the  mass 
lo  which  we  wish  to  impart  a  certain  velocity,  we  must  double 
le  force,  or,  in  other  words,  employ  a  force  which  would 
ifxut  to  the  first  mass  alone  a  velocity  double  that  required. 
lence  — 
Farces  are  proportional  to  the  masses  to  which  they  will  impart 
same  velocity  in  the  same  time, 

§  12.   Momentum.  —  The  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
IC  numlK^r  of  units  of  mass  in  a  body  by  its  velocity  is  called 
ibc  momentum  of  the  body. 

%l^    Relation   between    Force    and    Momentum. — The 
iber  of  units  of  momentum  imparted  to  a  body  in  a  unit  of 
iroe  by  a  given  force,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  number 
onils  of  velocity  that  would  be  imparted  by  the  same  force, 
ihe  same  time,  to  a  unit  mass.     Hence  — 
Forces  are  proportional  to  the  momenta  {or  velocities  per  unit 
^mxtss)  ufhich  they  will  generate  in  a  unit  of  time. 
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Hence,  if  F  represent  a  force  which  generates,  in  a  unit  oft 
time,  a  velocity  _/"  in  a  body  whose  mass  is  tn,  we  shall  have         J 

Fo^mf:  I 

■ 

and»  inasmuch  as  the  choice  of  our  units  is  still  under  our  con- 
trol, we  so  choose  them  that 

F  =  mf; 

i.e,,  the  force  F  contains  as  many  units  of  force  as  mf  contains 
units  of  momentum  ;  in  other  words, — 

The  momentum  generated  in  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time  by  a 
force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  bodys  motion,  is  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  force. 

§14.  Statical  Measure  of  Force.  —  When  the  forces  are 
prevented  from  producing  motion  by  being  resisted  by  equal 
and  opposite  forces,  as  is  the  case  in  that  part  of  mechanics 
known  as  Statics,  they  must  be  measured  by  a  direct  comparison 
with  other  forces.  An  illustration  of  this  has  already  been 
given  in  the  case  of  an  apple  hung  on  the  hook  of  a  spring 
balance.  In  that  case  the  pull  of  the  spring  is  equal  in  magni-B 
tude  to  the  weight  of  the  apple:  indeed,  it  is  very  customary 
to  adopt  for  forces  what  is  known  as  the  grennty  measure^  in 
which  case  wc  take  as  our  unit  the  gravitation,  or  tendency  t9 
fall,  of  a  given  piece  of  metal,  at  a  given  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  in  other  words,  its  weight  at  a  given  place. 

The  gravity  unit  may  thus  be  the  kilogram,  the  pound,  or 
the  ounce,  etc. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  our  definition  of  force,  and  the 
subsequent  discussion,  that  whatever  we  take  as  our  unit  of 
mass,  the  statical  measure  of  a  force  is  proportional  to  its 
dynamical  measure;  i.e..  the  numbers  representing  the  magni- 
tudes of  any  two  forces,  in  pounds,  are  proportional  to  the 
momenta  they  will  impart  to  any  body  in  a  unit  of  time. 

§  r5.  Gravity  Measure  of  Mass.  —  If  wc  assume  one 
pound  as  our  unit  of  force,  one  foot  as  our  unit  of  length,  and 


NEWTON'S  SECOND  LAW  OF  MOTION  I3 

■      ■ —  ' 

one  second  as  our  unit  of  time,  tlie  ratio  between  the  number 
o{  p>ounds  in  any  given  force  and  the  momentum  it  will  impart 
to  a  body  on  which  it  acts  unresisted  for  a  unit  of  time,  will 
depend  on  our  unit  of  mass  ;  and,  as  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  fix 
this  as  we  please,  it  will  be  most  convenient  so  to  choose  it 
that  the  above-stated  ratio  shall  be  unity,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  difference  in  the  measure  of  a  force,  whether  it  is  measured 
statically  or  dynamically.  Now,  it  is  known  that  a  body  falling 
freely  under  the  action  of  its  own  weight  acquires,  every  second, 
a  velocity  of  about  thirty-two  feet  per  second  :  this  number  is 
denoted  by  g,  and  varies  for  different  distances  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  as  does  also  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Now,  if  W  represent  the  weight  of  the  body  in  pounds,  and 
m  the  number  of  units  of  mass  in  its  mass,  we  must  have,  in 
order  that  the  statical  and  dynamical  measures  may  be  fequal. 

Hence 

W 
m  «  — / 

g 

i.e..  the  number  of  units  of  mass  in  a  body  is  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  weight  in  pounds,  by  the  value  of  g  at  the  place  where 
the  weight  is  determined. 

The  values  of  W  and  of  g  vary  for  different  positions,  but 
the  value  of  fn  remains  always  the  same  for  the  same  body. 

UNIT    OF    MASS. 

If  wr  =  I,  then  W  =  g;  or,  in  words,  — 

Th^  'weight  in  pounds  of  the  unit  of  mass  {when  the  gravity 
measure  is  used)  is  equal  to  the  value  of  g  in  feet  per  second  for 
the  same  place. 

§  16.  Ne-wton's  Second  Law  of  Motion.  —  Newton's 
second  law  of  motion  is  as  follows  :  — 
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*'  Change  of  momentum  is  proportional  to  the  impressed  mov-' 
ing  force,  and  occurs  along  t/u  straight  line  in  which  the  force  is 
impressed  " 

Newton  states  further  in  his  "  Principia :"  — 

"  If  any  force  generate  any  momentum,  a  double  force 
will  generate  a  double,  a  triple  force  will  generate  a  triple, 
momentum,  whether  simultaneously  and  suddenly,  or  gradually 
and  successively  impressed.  And  if  the  body  was  moving 
before,  this  momentum,  if  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion, 
is  added  ;  if  opposite,  is  subtracted  ;  or  if  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, is  annexed  obliquely,  and  compounded  with  it,  according 
to  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  two." 

Part  of  this  law  has  reference  to  the  proportionality  between 
the  force  and  the  momentum  imparted  to  the  body ;  and  thii 
has  been  already  embodied  in  our  definition  of  force,  and  illus-j 
trated  in  the  discussion  on  the  measure  of  forces. 

The  other  part  is  properly  a  law  of  motion,  and  may  bi 
expressed  as  follows  :  — 

If  a  body  have  two  or  more  I'elocities  imparted  to  it  simultO'] 
neousfyt  it  will  move  so  as  to  preserve  them  all. 

The  proof  of  this  law  depends  merely  upon  a  proper  con- 
ception of  motion.  To  illustrate  this  law  when  two  velocities 
are  imparted  simultaneously  to  a  body,  let  us  suppose  a  man 
walking  on  the  deck  of  a  moving  ship :  he  then  has  two  motioni 
in  relation  to  the  shore,  his  own  and  that  of  the  ship. 

Suppose  him  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  th< 
ship  at  the  rate  of  lo  feet  per  second,  while  the  ship  moves  a( 
25  feet  per  second  relatively  to  the  shore :  then  his  motion  ii 
relation  to  the  shore  will  be  25  -|-  10  =  35  feet  per  second,^ 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  walking  in  the  opposite  direction  al 
the  same  rate,  his  motion  relatively  to  the  shore  will  be  25 
10  =  15  feet  per  second. 

Suppose  a  body  situated  at  A  (Fig.  i)  to  have  two  motions] 
imparted  to  it  simultaneously,  one  of  which  would  carry  it  to  B\ 
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in  one  second,  and  the  other  to  C\n  one  second  ;  and  that  it  is 
required  to  find  where  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  one  second,  and 
what  path  it  will  have  pursued. 

Imagine  the  body  to  move  in  obedience 
to   the   first   alone,  during   one  second  :    it 
would  thus  arrive  at  B ;   then  suppose  the 
second  motion  to  be  imparted  to  the  body, 
instead  of  the  first,  it  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  next  sec- 
ond  at   A  where  BD   is  equal   and  parallel    to  AC,     When 
the  two  motions  are  imparted  simultaneously,  instead  of  sua- 
vely, the  same  point  D  will   be  reached  in  one  second, 
:j:id  of  two;  and  by  dividing  AB  and  AC  into  the  same 
(any)  number  of  equal  parts»  we  can  prove  that  the  body  will 
vs  be  situated  at  some  point  of  the  diagonal  AD  of  the 
Jelogram.  hence  that  it  moves  along  AD.     Hence  follows 


the  proposition  known  as  the  parallelogram  of  motions. 


PARALLELOGRAM    OF    MOTIONS. 


i 

^V     if  there  be  stmultaneously  impressed  mi  a  body  two  velocities^ 

•which  'u>0u!d  separately  be  represented  by  the  lines  AB  and  AC, 

7/  velocity  will  be  represented  by  the  line  AD.  which  is 

(•  ^    '"'^  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  AB  and  AC  are  the 

a^acmt  sides. 

§  17.  Polygon  of  Motions.  —  In  all  the  above  cases,  the 

int  reached  by  the  body  at  the  end  of  a  second  when  the 

two  motions  take  place  simultaneously  is  the  same  as  that  which 

would  be  reached  at  the  end  of  two  seconds  if  the  motions  took 

e  successively  ;  and  the  path  described  is  the  straight  line 

ining  the  initial  position  of  the  body,  with  its  position  at  the 

d  of  one  second  when  the  motions  are  simultaneous. 

The   same    principle  applies    whatever  be    the    number  of 

velocities   that    may  be   imparted    to   a   body  simultaneously. 

Thus,   if   we   suppose   the   several   velocities    imparted   to   be 

(Fig.  2)  AB,  AC,  AD,  A£,  and  AF,  and  it  be  required  to 
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determine  the  resultant  velocity,  we  first  let  the  body  ino\e 
with  the  velocity  AB  for  one  second ;  at  the 
end  of  that  second  it  is  found  at  B ;  then  let 
it  move  with  the  velocity  AC  only,  and  at 
the  end  of  another  second  it  will  be  found 
at  c :  then  with  AD  only,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  SL-cond  it  will  be  found  at  d;  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  at  e;  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  J 
at/.  Hence  the  resultant  velocity,  when  all 
are   imparted  simultaneously^   is  A/,  or  the 

closing  side  of  the  polygon. 

This  proposition  is  known  as  the  polygon  of  motions. 


PK.  a. 


POLVGON   OF   MOTIONS. 

If  there  be  simultaneous ly  impressed  on  a  body  any  number 
of  velocities^  the  resulting  velocity  will  be  represented  by  the 
closing  side  of  a  polygon  of  -which  the  lines  representing  the< 
separate  velocities  form  the  other  sides, 

§  1 8.  Characteristics  of  a  Force.  —  A  force  has  three 
characteristics,  which,  when  known,  determine  it;  viz.,  Point\ 
of  Application^  Direction,  and  Magnitude,  These  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a  straight  line,  whose  length  is  made  proportional  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  force,  whose  direction  is  that  of.  the 
motion  which  the  force  imparts,  or  lends  to  impart,  and  one  end] 
of  which  is  the  point  of  application  of  the  force ;  an  arrow-head 
bemg  usually  employed  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the^ 
force  acts. 

§  19.   Parallelogram  of  Forces. 

Proposition. — If  two  forces  acting  simultaneously  at  the] 
same  point  be  represented^  in  point  of  application,  direction^i^ 
and  magitxtude^  by  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  their 
resultant  will  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo-\ 
gram^  draivn  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  tivo  forces. 

Proof.  —  In  the  last  part  of  §  16  was  proved  the  propo- 
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sition  known  as  the  ParaiUiogram  of  Mo/tons,  for  the  state- 
ment of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  close  of  that 
section. 

We  have  also  seen  that  forces  are  proportional  to  the  velo- 
itics  which  they  impart,  or  tend  to  impart,  in  a  unit  of  time, 
lo  the  same  hotly. 
-Hence  the  lines  representing  the  two  impressed  forces  are 
tincideni  in  direction  with,  and  proportional  to,  the  fines  repre- 
rnting  the  velocities  they  would  impart  in  a  unit  of  time  to 
Ibe  s.iine  body  ;  and  moreover,  since  the  resultant  velocity  is 
^presented  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  drawn  with 
ic  component  velocities  as  sides,  the  resultant  force  must  coin- 
in  direction  with  the  resultant  velocity,  and  the  length  of 
the  line  representing  the  resultant  force  will  bear  to  the  result- 
Ant  velocity  the  same  ratio  that  one  of  the  component  forces 
bears  to  the  corresponding  velocity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
tultant  force  will  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  the  paral 
:logram  having  for  sides  the  two  component  forces. 
§  2a  Parallelogram  of  Forces:  Algebraic  Solution. 
Problem.  —  Given  two  forces  F  and  F,  acting  at  the  same 
unt  A  (Pig.  3),  and  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  0 ;  required 
te  ntagftJttide  and  direction  of  the  resultant 
ji/rce. 

Let  AC  represent  F,  AS  represent  F„ 

id  let  angle  BAC  =  e\  then  will  j?  =  AD 

present  in   magnitude  and   direction   the 

ioltant  force.     Also  let  angle  DAC  =  a ; 

iglc  DAC  we  have 


then  from  the  tri- 


ALP  =  AC^  +  CJ>  -  2AC,  CDcosACD. 


W  - 
cQsACD  =  ^  cos^ 


ACr>  =  j8o°-  6 
J? 


=  >lF'  +  Fi'  +  iFF^  cos  B. 
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^H         This  determines  the  magnitude  of  R,     To  determine  its  dircc- 

^H          tion,  let   angle   CAD  =.  a     .'.  angle  BAD  =  tf  —  a,  and  we 

^H         shall  have  from  the  triangle  DAC                                               ^m 

^H                                         CD\AD  =  sin  CAD  :  sin ^677,                             H 

^B                                                                                                                               H 

^^B                                                      F^\  R  —  sin  a  :  sin  (9                                    ^H 

^H                                                   stna     =  — ^sin^,                                       ^H 

^H         and  similarly                                                                                 ^^k 

^H                                               sin(d  —  a)  =  ^sin  ^.                                          ^| 

^H                                                                          ^1 

^H             i".  Given  F  =  47'34,  -^.  =  75-46,  0  =     73"  14'  21*;  find  -^  and  JM 

^H             2*.  Given /'zs    5.36,/*,=    4-27.^=     32°  10'         ;  find  R  and  oj 

^H            3*.  Given  ^  =  42.00,  F^  =  31.00,  6  =  150"               ;  find  R  and  a«H 

^H            4".  Given  F  =  47.00,  /",  =  75.00,  B  =  253*               ;  find  R  and  (wH 

^H               §21.    Parallelogram  of    Forces  when  e=  90°.  —  WhcaH 

^H          the  two  given  forces  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  foiS 

^H          mul^e  become  very  much  simpliBed,  since  the  parallelograoH 

^H          becomes  a  rectangle.                                                                        ^M 

^H               From  Fig.  4  we  at  once  deduce                                             ^| 

^^H 

R       =)/F--h  F,\                       H 
si„„=f,                                      ■ 

^B 

^^^^ 

^H 

k             F 

^H                                                                       EXAMPLES,                                                       ^^k 

^H                            I^  Given  F  =    3.0,  F^  =      5.0 ;  find  ^  and  a,                 ^M 

^H                              a*.  Given  F  ==     3.0,  F,  =  —  5.0  ;  find  R  and  a.                  ^M 

^^M                            3^  Given  F  =    5.0,  F,  =     12.0  ;  find  R  and  au                 ^| 

^H                            4*.  Given  /"  =  23.2,  F,  =     21.3  ;  find  R  and  a.                 ^| 

0ECOMPOS/TWX  OF  FORCES  AV  OXE   PLAXE. 
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§22.  Triangle  of  Forces.  —  If  three  forces  be  represented, 
M  magnitude  and  direction^  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  taken 
in  order,  then,  if  these  forces  be  simultaneously  applied  at  one 
pointy  tksy  will  balance  each  other. 

Conversely^  three  forces  which,  when  simultaneously  applied 
one  point,  balance  each  other,  can  be  correctly  represented  in 
magnitude  and  direction  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in 
order. 

These  propositions,  which  find  a  very  extensive  application, 
especially  in  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  roof  and 
bridge  trusses,  are  proved  as  follows  :  — 

If  wc  have  two  forces,  ^^and  AB  (see  Fig.  3),  acting  at  the 
point  A,  their  resultant  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  AD :  and 
hence  a  force  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction  to 
AD  will  balance  the  two  forces  AC  zx\d  AB.  Now,  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  y4^/?^,  if  taken  in  order,  represent  in  magnitude 
direction  the  force  AC,  the  force  CD  or  ABt  and  a  force 
oal  and  opposite  to  AD;  and  these  three  forces,  if  applied  at 
same  point,  would  balance  each  other.     Hence  follows  the 

sition. 
Moreover,  we  have 

AC  x  CD  I  DA  ^  sin  ADC     :  sin  C^D  :  sin  ACD, 


F\  F,    :  H      =  sin(d  -  a)  :  sina 


:  sin  B ; 


\f  each  force  is,  in  this  case,  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
tg!c  between  the  other  two. 

§  23.    Decomposition    of    Forces    in   one    Plane.  —  It  is 

[ten  convenient  to  resolve  a  force  into  two  components,  in  two 

fivcn  directions  in  a  plane  containing  the  force.    Thus,  suppose 

have  the  force  R  =  AD  (Fig.  3).  and  we  wish  to  resolve  it 

ito  two  components  acting  respectively  in  the  directions  AC 

id  AB ;  \.c,f  we  wish  to  find  two  forces  acting  respectively  in 

directions,   of   which   AD  shall   be    the   resultant :   we 
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determine  these  components  graphically  by  drawing  a  parallelo- 
gram, of  which  AD  shall  be  the  diagonal,  and  whose  sides  shall 
have  the  directions  AC  and  AB  respectively.  The  algebraic 
values  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  compo- 
nents can  be  determined  by  solving  the 
triangle  ADC.  In  the  case  when  the 
directions  of  the  components  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  let  the  force  R 
(P*o  5)t  applied  at  O,  make  an  angle  a 
with  OX.  We  may,  by  drawing  the  rect- 
angle shown  in  the  figure,  decompose  R 
into  two  components,  /^and  /\,  along  d?A'and  £? K  respectively ; 
and  wc  shall  readily  obtain  from  the  figure, 


/"  =  ^cosa,    Fx  =  Rsina, 


EXAMPLES. 

I*,  The  force  exerted  by  the  steam  upon  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  is  AB  = 
looo  lbs.  The  resistance  of  the 
guides  upon  the  cross-head  DJS  is 
vertical.  Determine  the  force  acting 
along  the  connecting-rod  AC  and 
the   pressure   on   the   guides ;    also 


Fitfi.  6. 


W7\_8 


resolve  the  force  acting  along  the  connecting-rod  into 
two  components,  one  along,  and  the 
other  at  right  angles  to,  the  crank  OC. 
2°.  A  load  of  500  lbs.  is  placed  at 
the  apex  C  of  the  frame  ACB-  find 
^c  stresses  \x\  AC  .ind  CB  respectively. 

3".  A  load  of  4000  lbs.  is  hung  at  C,  on  the  crane 
ABC :   find  the  pressure  in  the  boom  BC  and  the  pull 
on  the  tie  AC.  where  BC  makes  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  horizontal, 
and  AC  an  angle  of  15" 


Fic,  8. 


COAftOSiTiON  OF  FOHCES  IN  ONE  PLANE. 
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4*«   A  force  whose  magnitude  is  7  is  resolved  into  two  forces  whose 
tgnitudes  are  5  and  3 :   find  the  angles  they  make  wilh  the  givei> 


§  24.    Composition   of    any   Number    of    Forces   in   One 
Plane,  all  applied  at  the  Same  Point. 

{a)  Graphical  Solution. — Let  the  forces  be  represeiULil 
ig.  2)  by  AB,  AC,  AD,  A£,  and  AF  respectively.  Draw  />V 
and  =  AC,  cd  ||  and  =  AD,  dc  ||  and  =  AE,  and  ef  ||  and  ^= 
then  will  Af  represent  the  resultant  of  the  five  forces. 
'his  solution  is  to  be  deduced  from  v 
17  in  the  same  way  as  §  19  is  deduced 
tm  §  16. 

{b)    Ai.GFBRAic     Solution.  —  Let 
le    given    forces   (Fig.   9),   of    which 
three  are  represented  in  the  figure,  be 
F,  F„  /%,  F^y  /\,  etc. :  and  let  the  angles 
ladc  by  these  forces  with  the  axis  OX 
a,»   oa,   ttj,  o^,   etc.,    respectively, 
lesolve   each    of   these   forces   into   two   components,  in   the 
tirections  OX  and  OY  respectively.     We  shall  obtain  for  the 
components  along  OX 

OA  =  ^cosa,     OB  =  /",  cosa,,     OC  =  /".cosoj,     etc.; 

and  for  those  along  O  Y 

OAt  =  Asino,     OBt  =  /*,  sina,,     Od  =  /*asinaa,     etc. 

These  forces  are  equivalent   to   the   following  two  ;   viz.,  a 
cc  /•"cos  a  +  /^,  COS  a,  -\~  Fy  COS  a,  -f-  F^  COS  a^  -f"  ^tc.  along  OX, 
td  a  force  Fsin  a  +  F,  sin  a,  -f  F^  sin  a,  +  ^3  sin  a,  -h  etc  along 
Y.     The  first  may  be  represented  by  2/^cosa,  and  the  second 
2/"' sin  a.  where  2  stands  for  algebraic  sum.     There  remains 
Wy  to  find  the  resultant  of  these  two,  the  magnitude  of  which 
Is  given  by  the  equation 

R  =  v'(2Acosa)>  +  (S/'sino)*; 
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and,  if  we  denote  by  cv  the  angle  made  by  the  resultant  with 
OXj  we  shall  have 

2^  sin  a 


i/'coso 
coso^  =  — __., 


stniv  ss 


EXAMPLES. 


1*.  Given 


^  =  47 
/".=  73 
^a=  43 

Fy=  23 


a 

s= 

"°1 

At 

= 

48" 

a» 

= 

&i' 

«3 

=: 

I II*  J 

Find  the  result' 
ant  force  an< 
its  direction* 


Soiuh'&n 

p. 

^ 

co»«. 

sin*. 

FtMtm. 

i'sin.. 

47 
73 
43 
33 

31'' 

48' 

82' 

112*' 

0.93358 

0.66913 

O.I39I7 

-0.37461 

035837 

0-743»5 
0.99027 
0.927x8 

43.87826 

48.84649 

5.98431 

—  8.61603 

16.84339 

54.24995 
43.58161 

31.33414 

90.09303 

134.99909 

.'.     XFcoSa  =  90.09303,     S/'sina  s=   134.99909, 

.'.    R  =  V(S/'cosa)'  -I-  (:&^sina)-  =  162.2976. 

logS/^COSa    =    1.954691 

log^  =  2.210331 

log  COS  (V        —  9.744360 

Or  =56^17'- 

Observation.  —  It  would  be  perfectly  correct  to  use  the  minus  si| 
in  extracting  the  square  root,  or  to  call  R  ss  — 162.2976 ;  but  then 
should  have 

cosa,  =  -22^235i_,     and      sino.^    '34-999°9  , 

—  162.2976  —162.2976 


or 


a,  =  180' 4-  56' 17' 


=  336^17'; 
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i  result  which,  if  plotted,  would  give  the  same  force  as  when  we  call 
R  T^  163.2976    and    or  s=  56"*  17'. 

//wfr,  since  it  is  immairrial  whether  W€  use  the  plus  or  the  minus  sign 
■■it  extracting  the  square  root  provided  the  rest  of  the  computation  he 
tmmtent  with  it,  we  shall,  for  convenience^  use  always  plus. 

r. 


F  = 

4* 

«  =  77^ 

/:  = 

3» 

a,  =     82=, 

^,= 

10, 

a,  =   l63^ 

^,= 

5» 

a,=  275°. 

F  = 

5. 

a   =  COS**  J, 

/■.= 

4. 

a,  =  0, 

/;  = 

3. 

a,  =  90^ 

525.  Polygon  of  Forces.  —  //  any  number  of  forces  be 
ftpftsmted  in  magtiitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  polygon 
taken  in  orde-r,  then,  if  these  forces  be  simultaneously  applied  at 
m  pointy  they  will  balance  each  other. 

Conversely,  any  number  of  forces  xvhich,  when  simultaneously 
ifptied  at  one  pointy  balance  each  other,  can  be  correctly  repre- 
senttd  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  polygofi  taken 
bt  order. 

These  propositions  are  to  be  deduced  from  §  24  (a)  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  triangle  of  forces  is  deduced  from  the  parallelo- 
^ra  of  forces. 

1 26.  Composition  of  Forces  all  applied  at  the  Same 
Point,  and  not  confined  to  One  Plane. — ^This  problem  can 
solved  by  the  polygon  of  forces,  since  there  is  nothing  in 
le  demonstration  of  chat  proposition  that  limits  us  to  a  plane 
ithcr  than  to  z.  gaucltc  polygon. 
The  following  method,  however,  enables  us  to  determine 
^ebraic  values  for  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  and  for  its 
rrction. 
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We  first  assume  a  system  of  three  rectangular  axes,  OX, 

C?  K,  and  (^Z  (Fig.  lo),  whose  origin  j 
is  at  the  common  point  of  the  given  ■ 
forces.  Now,  let  OE  ^  7^  be  one  ^ 
of  the  given  forces.  First  resolve 
it  into  two  forces,  OC  and  OD,  the, 
first  of  which  lies  in  the  :;  axis,  and; 
the  second  perpendicular  to  OZ^ 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  the  J 
plane ;  the  plane  perpendicular  lo 
OX  being  the  x  plane,  and  that 
perpendicular  to  ^  K  the  y  plane. 
Then  resolve  OD  into  two  com-, 
ponents,  OA  along  OX,  and  OB  along  OY.  We  thus  obtain, 
three  forces,  OA^  OB,  and  OC  respectively,  which  are  equivalent] 
to  the  single  force  OE,  These  three  components  are  the  edges 
of  a  rectangular  parallelopiped,  of  which  OE  =  /'"is  the  diagoni 
Let,  now, 

angle  EOX  =  a,    EOY  =  ft    and    EOZ  =  y ; 

and  we  have,  from  the  right-angled  triangles  EOA,  EOB,  andj 
EOC  respectively, 

OA  =  Fcosa,     OB  =  /"cosft     OC  =  /^^cosy. 


Fk.  io. 


Moreover, 

OA'  -h  OB^  = 

OI>  and  OD' 

-f-  OC    =  OE* 

.", 

OA'     +  OB' 

+  OC    =  OE*, 

and  by  substituting  the  values  of  OA,  OB,  and  OC,  given  above,, 
we  obtain 

cos*  a  +  cos"  p  -h  C0S»  y  =   1  ; 

a  purely  geometrical  relation  existing  between  the  three  angles 
that  any  line  makes  with  three  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes. 

When  two  of  the  angles  a,  j8,  and  y  are  given,  the  third  cao] 
be  determined  from  the  above  equation. 
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Ktsolve,  in  the  same  way,  each  of  the   given   forces  into 
xViTCC  components,  along  OX,  OV,  and  C'Z  respectively,  and  we 
shall  tbus  reduce  our  entire  system 
of  forces  to  the  following  three 

forces : — 


i".  A  single  force  2/* cos  a  along  OX. 
2**.  A  single  force  :iFcosfi  along  OK 
j".  A  single  force  X/^cosy  along  OZ. 

We  next  proceed  to  find  a  sin- 
gle  resultant  for  these  three  forces. 
Let  (Fig.  II) 

OA  —  2/*  cos  a 
OB  =  2/^cos^, 
OC  ==  X^cosy. 


Fig.  IS. 


Compounding  OA  and  OB,  we  find  OD  to  be  their  resultant; 
and  this,  compounded  with  OC,  gives  0£  as  the  resultant  of 
the  entire  system.     Moreover, 


or 


0£'  =  OI>'  +  OC'  =  OA'  +  OB^  H-  OC\ 
J^      =  (XFcosa)'  4-  (^U^cospy  +  i'S.Fcosy)* 
R       =  V(2/'cosa)«  H-  (^Fcospy  +  (Si^cosy)'; 


and   if  we  let  j5:<9^  =  o^  BOY  =  pr.  and  -E(7Z  =  y„  we  shall 
have 


XFcosa „         S/'cos  jg    _j^^„  S/'cosy 

cos  <Lr  =  -;;-77  =  = ,    COSpr  = — —,    and  COS  yr  =  r — - 


OA 
OE 


R 


This  gives  us  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  sign  of  the  radical  for 
^  as  in  the  case  of  forces  confined  to  one  plane. 
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DETERMINATION    OF   THE   THIRD   ANGLE    FOR    ANV    ONE   FORCE.        f 

When  two  of  the  angles  a,  A  and  y  are  given,  the  cosine  of 
the  third  may  be  determined  from  the  equation, — 

cos*  a  +  cos*^  +  cos*  y  «  i  ; 

but,  as  we  may  use  either  the  plus  or  the  minus  sign  in  extract* 
ing  the  square  root,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  which  o£ 
the  two  supplementary  angles  whose  cosine  has  been  deduced, 
is  to  be  used. 

Thus,  suppose  a  =  45°,  fi  =  60°,  then 

cos7=  ±Vi  -  J  -  J  =  ±1 
-'.    y  =  60*,  or  1 20*  ; 

but  which  of  the  two  to  use  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
This  indetermination  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  fol< 

lowing  geometrical  considerations  :  — 

The  angle  «  (Fig.  12),  being  given  as  45°,  locates  the  line 

representing  the  force  on  a  right 
circular  cone,  whose  axis  is  OA", 
and  whose  semi-vertical  angle  is 
AOX=BOX=4S°^  Ontheother 
hand,  the  statement  that  y3  =  60*" 
locates  the  force  on  another  right 
circular  cone,  having  OV  for  axis, 
and  a  semi-vertical  angle  of  60° ;M 
both  cones,  of  course,  having  their 
vertices  at  O.  Hence,  when  a  and 
p  arc  given,  we  know  that  the  line 

representing  the  force  is  an  element  of  both  cones  ;  and  this  is 

all  that  is  given. 

(a)  Now,  if  the  sum  of  the  two  given  angles  is  less  than 

90**,  the  cones  will  not  intersect,  and  the  data  are  consequently 

inconsistent. 
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(*)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  given  angles  being 
greater  than  90*,  their  difference  is  greater  than  90**,  the  cones 
will  not  intersect*  and  the  data  are  again  inconsistent. 

M  If  d  +  /?  =  90*,  the  cones  are  tangent  to  each  other, 
and  7  =  90°. 

{d)  If  o  +  ^  >  90*,  and  a  —  ^or^ff— «<  90**,  the  cones 
Intersect,  and  have  two  elements  in  common ;  and  we  have  no 
means  of  determining,  without  more  data,  which  intersection 
is  intended,  this  being  the  indetermination  that  arises  in  the 
algebraic  solution. 


EXAMPLES. 


t.  Given 


XF  =63     a  =  53' 
J  y?,  =  49    a  =  87* 


Find  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of 
the  resultant 


SoluHon. 


f 

«- 

0. 

y- 

coa*- 

COft^ 

C«r 

/"CDSa. 

Hpcosfl, 

^CM^. 

*3 

4Z" 

1^ 

71° 

45" 

o.fioiSz 
0.05234 
0.618S3 

0.74JM 
094961 

O.J4TO3 

0.1925^ 
0.30902 
0.70711 

37,91466 
2.56466 

1.23776 

46.S1782 
46.SJ089 

a6S404 

18.42750 
I5.I4I9S 

4K7iro8 

94-03275 

34.9S370 

%F  cos  > 

J?  =  V(2^cosa)»  +  {XFcQ%^y  +  (XFcosy)*  =  108.6569. 
log  £/'coso  =  1.620314      log  Z/'cos^  =  1.973279      log  2/* cos  y  =  1.543866 
log^  =  2^336057       log^  =  2.036057       log^  =  2036057 


logcosa^       =  9.584257       logcos^r      =  9.937223       logcosyr      =  9507809 
a^  =  67*  25' ao"  ^r  =300  4' 14"    Jr  =7I*»13'r 
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F. 

«• 

/>. 

F 

•^ 

^ 

2. 

43 

47'^  ^' 

65°  i 

3- 

5 

90° 

90" 

87-5 

88^  3' 

10^  5' 

7 

0° 

6.4 

68°  4' 

83°  ^' 

4 

75 

73' 

0" 

45' 

§27.   Conditions  of  Equilibrium  for  Forces  applied  at  a 
Single  Point. 

1°.  When  the  forces  are  not  confined  to  one  plane,  we  havftj 
already  found,  for  the  square  of  the  resultant, 

R'  =  (2A"cosa)*  -f  (SAcos^)'  H-  (i/'cosy)*. 

But  this  expression  can  reduce  to  zero  only  when  we  have 

5/" cos  a  =  o,     i/^cosy?  =  o,     and     2^cosy  =  o; 

for  the  three  terms,  being  squares-,  are  all  positive  quantities, 
and  hence  their  sum  can  reduce  to  zero  only  when  they  are] 
separately  equal  to  zero. 

Hence  :  If  a  set  of  balanced  forces  applied  at  a  single  point\ 
be  resolved  into  components  along  three  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  of  the  forces 
along  each  of  the  three  directions  must  be  equal  to  sero^  and  eoPi*\ 
versely. 

2®.  When  the  forces  are  all  confined  to  one  plane,  let  that^ 
plane  be  the  3  plane  ;  then  y  —  90°  In  each  case,  and 

.-.     ^  =  90'  -  a    , 

.'.    cosy3  =  sin  a 

.'.     R^       =  (5Acosa)»  H-  (S/"sina)». 

Hence,  for  equilibrium  wc  must  have 

(Sj^cosa)'  -h  (2/'sina)'  =  o; 
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and,  since  this  is  the  sum  of  two  squares, 

XAcosct  =  o,  and  S/'sina  =  o. 

Hence  :  If  o  set  of  balanced  forces,  all  situated  in  one  piane^ 
\d  acting  at  one  pointy  be  resolved  into  components  along  two 
irecttons  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  in  their  oivn  plane^ 
algebraic  sum  of  the  components  along  each  of  the  two  given 
rccttons  mnst  be  equal  to  zero  respectively ;  and  conversely. 
§  28.  Statics  of  Rigid  Bodies.  —  A  rigid  body  is  one  that 
;s  not  undergo  any  alteration  of  shape  when  subjected  to 
"the  action  of  external  forces.  Strictly  speaking,  no  l>ody  is 
absolutely  rigid;  but  different  bodies  possess  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  rigidity  according  to  the  material  of  which  they  are 
imposed,  and  to  other  circumstances.  When  a  force  is  ap. 
!icd  to  a  rigid  body,  we  may  have  as  the  result,  not  merely  a 
rectilinear  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  but,  as  will  be 
lown  later,  this  may  be  combined  with  a  rotary  motion  ;  in 
lort,  the  criterion  by  which  we  determine  the  ensuing  motion 
is.  that  the  effect  of  the  force  will  distribute  itself  through  the 
ly  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  its  rigidity. 
What  this  mode  of  distribution  is,  we  shall  discuss  here- 
after ;  but  we  shall  first  proceed  to  some  propositions  which  can 
be  proved  independently  of  this  consideration. 

§  29.  Principle  of  Rectilinear  Transferrcnce  of  Force  in 
Rigid  Bodies.  —  If  a  force  be  applied  to  a  rigid  body  at  the 
point  A  (Fig.  13)  in  the  direction  AB, 
whatever  be  the  motion  that  this  force 
would  produce,  it  will  be  prevented  from 
taking  place  if  an  equal  and  opposite 
force  be  applied  at  A,  />',  C  or  A  or  at 
any  point  along  the  line  of  action  of  the  force:  hence  we  have 
the  principle  that  — 

The  point  of  application  of  a  force  acting  on  a  rigid  body, 
may  be  transferred  to  any  other  point  which  lies  in  the  line  of 
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action  of  the  force^  and  also  in  the  body,  without  altering  the 
resulting  motion  of  the  body^  although  it  does  alter  its  state  of 
stress. 

§  30.  Composition  of  two  Forces  in  a  Plane  acting  at 
Different  Points  of  a  Rigid  Body,  and  not  Parallel  to  Each 
Other.  — Suppose  the  force  /^(Fig.  14)  to  be  applied  at  A,  and 
F^  at  Bt  both  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  acting  on  the  rigid 
body  abcdef.  Produce  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  forces  till 
they  meet  at  O^  and  suppose  both  F  and  /^  to  act  at  O.  Con- 
struct the  parallelogram  ODHE,  where  OD  =  F  and  OE  =  ^,  ;■ 

then  will  OH  =  R  rep^ 


I 


Fic  14. 


resent  the  resultant  _ 
force  in  magnitude  and  ■ 
in  direction.  Its  point 
of  application  may  be 
conceived  at  any  point 
along  the  line  OH,  as 
at  C,  or  any  other 
point  ;  and  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to 


OH,  applied  at  any  point  of  the  line  OH^  will  balance  F  at  A^ 
and  /^  at  B, 

The  above  reasoning  has  assumed  the  points  A^  B,  C  and 
0,  all  within  the  body  :  but»  since  we  have  shown,  that  when 
this  is  the  case,  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  ^  at  C  will  bal- 
ance F^\  A,  and  F,  at  5,  it  follows,  that  were  these  three  forces 
applied,  equilibrium  would  still  subsist  if  we  were  to  remove 
the  part  baftghc  of  the  rigid  body  ;  or,  in  other  words,  — 

The  same  constmction  holds  even  when  the  point  O  falls  out^ 
side  the  rigid  body. 

§31.  Moment  of  a  Force  with  Respect  to  an  Axis  Per- 
pendicular to  the  Force. 

Definition.  —  The  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  force,  and  not  intersecting  it,  is  the 
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product  of  the  force  by  the  common  perpendicular  to  (shortest 
distance  between)  the  force  and  the  axis. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  1 5  the  moment  of  F  about 
an  axis  through  O  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  is  F{OA).  The  sign  of 
the  moment  will  depend  on  the  sign  attached 
to  the  force  and  that  attached  to  the  perpen- 
dicular. These  will  be  assumed  in  this  book 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  following  true ;  viz.,  — 

T/e^  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to  an  axis  is  called  posi- 
tive tvketf^  if  the  axis  were  supposed fixed^  the  force  would  cause 
the  body  on  which  it  acts  to  rotate  around  the  axis  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hands  of  a  watch  as 
seen  by  the  observer  looking  at 
the  face.  It  xvill  be  called  nega- 
tive ivhen  the  rotation  would  take 
place  in  the  opposite  direction. 

§  32.  Equilibrium  of  Three 
Parallel  Forces  applied  at 
Different  Points  of  a  Rigid 
Body.  —  Let  it  be  required  to 
find  a  force  (Fig.  16)  that  will 
balance  the  two  forces  F  at  A^ 
and  F,  at  B.  Apply  at  A  and  B 
respectively,  and  in  the  line^^, 
the  equal  and  opposite  forces  Aa 
and  Bb.  Their  introduction  will 
produce  no  alteration  in  the 
body's  motion. 

The  resultant  of  F  and   Aa 

is  Af  that  of  F,  and  Bb  is  Bg. 

Compound  these  by  the  method 

of  §  30»  and  we  obtain  as  result- 

A  force  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction 
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to  ce^  applied  at  any  point  of  the  line  cC,  will  be  the  f< 
required  to  balance  Fat  A  and  F,  at  B ;  and.  as  is  evident  f 
the  construction,  this  line  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two  forces. 
Moreover,  by  drawing  triangle/^/ equal  to  Bbg,  we  can  readily 
prove  that  triangles  oce  and  Af!  arc  equal :  hence  the  angle  oce^ 
equals  the  angle  fAl,  and  R  is  parallel  to  /"and  F,.     Also 

R^  €€^  ch  -\-  he  =  AK  -if  Kl^  F  -V  F,, 


and 


since  Aa  =  Db, 


Cc 
AC 


AK 
fK 


F 
Ad 


Cc  ^  bg  ^F^  , 

BC       Bb       Bb' 


AC  ^  F\ 
BC      F 


-^  =  Z'.  =  F-^  F,   ,     F^^F^^  F±_ 


BC      AC 


AB 


Cr       Cq 


^r 


where  qr  is  any  line  passing  through  C. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  propositions;  viz,, — 
If  three  parallel  forces  balance  each  other^  — 
1°.  They  must  lie  in  ofie  plane. 
2**.  The  middle  one  must  be  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite 
in  direction  to  the  sum  of  the  other 
two. 

3®.  Each  force  is  proportional  to  the 

Q    distance  between  the  lines  of  direction 

of  the  other  ttvo  as  fneasured  on  afty 

line  intersecting  ail  of  them. 

The  third  of  the  above-stated  con- 
ditions may  be  otherwise  expressed/ 
thus: — 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments 
of  the  three  forces  about  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  forces  \ 
must  be  zero. 


f--. 
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Proof.  —  Let  F,  F,,  and  R  (Fig.  17)  be  the  forces  ;  and  let 
the  axis  referred  to  pass  through  O.  Draw  OA  perpendicular 
to  the  forces.     Then  we  have 

F(OA)  ^  FAOB)  =  F(OC  -^  CA)  +  F,{OC  -  BC) 

=  (-^-h  F,)OC     +  F{AC)  -  FABC), 


Hut,  from  what  we  have  already  seen, 


F^  F,^ 
BC 


F\_ 
AC 


F{AC)  =  FJBC) 

F{OA)  -^  FAOB)  =  ~R(OC)  +0 

F{OA)  -^  F,{OB)  +  R(OC)  =  o, 


or  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  the 
axis  through  O  is  equal  to  zero. 

§  33.  Resultant  of  a  Pair  of  Parallel  Forces.  —  In  the 
preceding  case,  the  resultant  of  any  two  of  the  three  forces 
F,  F,t  and  R,  in  Fig.  16  or  Fig.  17,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
third  force.     Hence  follow  the  two  propositions  :  — 

I.  If  two  parallel  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  their 
resultant  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  forces,  is  equal  to  their  sum, 
acts  in  the  same  direction,  and  cuts  the  line  joining  their  points 
of  application,  or  any  common  perpendicular  to  the  two  forces, 
at  a  point  which  divides  it  internally  into  two  segments  in- 
versely as  the  forces. 

II.  If  two  unequal  parallel  forces  act  in  opposite  directions, 
their  resultant  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  forces,  is  equal  to  their 
difference,  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  larger  force,  and  cuts  the 
line  joining  their  points  of  application,  or  any  common  perpen- 
dicular to  them,  at  a  point  which  (lying  nearer  the  larger  force) 
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divides  it  externally  into  two  segments  which  are  inversely  as 
the  forces. 

Another  mode  of  stating  the  above  is  as  follows :  — 

1°.  The  resultant  of  a  pair  of  parallel  forces  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  forces. 

2*^.  It  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  their  algebraic  sum,  and  coin- 
cides in  direction  with  the  larger  force. 

3°.  The  moment  of  the  resultant  about  an  axis  perpendicu-  ; 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  < 
the  moments  about  the  same  axis.  \ 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  length  of  each  arm  of  a  balance  such  that  i  ounce  at  ' 
the  end  of  the  long  arm  shall  balance  i  pound  at  the  end  of  the  short  I 
arm,  the  length  of  beam  being  2  feet,  and  the  balance  being  so  propor-  ' 
tioned  as  to  hang  horizontally  when  unloaded. 

2.  Given  beam  =  28  inches,  3  ounces  to  balance  15. 

3.  Given  beam  =  36  inches,  5  ounces  to  balance  25  ounces. 


MODE  OF  DETERMINING  THE  RESULTANT  OF  A  PAIR  OF  PARALLM. 
FORCES  REFERRED  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  THREE  RECTANGULAR 
AXES. 

Let  both  forces  (Fig.  18)  be  parallel  to  OZ ;  then  we  have^ 
from  what  has  preceded, 

f:  =  :^  ==  i:±-Ei  =  ^^  where  >e  =  /"  +  /?;. 
be       ab '         ac  ac 

But  from  the  figure 


be 

ab 

F 

F, 

JPJ-X. 

X^-  Jf, 

•^3- 

X^          Jf, 

-*i 

.'. 

Fx,  -  Fx, 

^F.x, 

-F^x, 

•  • 

{F+F^ix, 

=^Fx, 

+  F^x^, 

or 

Rx^  =  Fx,   +  F,x^ ; 
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and  similarly  wc  may  prove  that 


or 


I*'.  The   resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  parallel  to  the 
forces  and  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum. 


>' 


Ti  3-1  Xi  X 


/X 


'  /        / 


^5iM' 


2".  The  moment  of  the  resultant  with  respect  to  OX  is 
equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  moments  with  respect  to 
OX ;  and  likewise  when  the  moments  are  taken  with  respect 
lo^y. 

§34.  Resultant  of  any  Number  of  Parallel  Forces. — 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  paral- 
lel forces. 

In  any  such  case,  we  might  begin  by  compounding  two  of 
them,  and  then  compounding  the  resultant  of  these  two  with  a 
third,  this  new  resultant  with  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  Hence,  for 
the  magnitude  of  any  one  of  these  resultants,  we  simply  add 
to  the  preceding  resultant  another  one  of  the  forces  ;  and  for 
the  moment  about  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  forces,  we  add 


mm 
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to  the  moment  of  the  preceding  resultant   the  moment  of  ll 
new  force. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  result; 
of  the  entire  system  :  — 

1  °.  The  resultant  will  be  parallel  to  the  forces  and  equal 
their  algebraic  sum, 

2*.   The  moment  of  the  resultant  about  any  axis  perpendicm 
to  the  forces  will  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  mofneni 
of  the  forces  about  the  same  axis. 

The  above  principles  enable  us  to  determine  the  result; 
in  all  cases,  except  when  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces 
equal  to  zero.     This  case  will  be  considered  later. 

§  35-  Composition   of   any    System    of    Parallel    Force! 


1 

T 

- 

■ 

■ 

ft 

F* 
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'» 

F, 

1 

1 

o 
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r 

Xi 
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i 
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when  all  are  in  One  Plane.  — 
Refer  the  forces  to  a  pair  of  rect- 
angular axes.  0A\  OV  (Fig.  n 
and  assume  OV  parallel  to  tl 
forces. 

The  forces  and  the  co-ordinati 
of  their  lines  of  direction  beinj; 
indicated  in  the  figure,  if  we  den*»ie 
by  A'  the  resultant,  and  by  x,,  ibej 
co-ordinate  of  its  line  of  directioi 
we  shall  have,  from  the  precedinj 

/i  =  7J^;  (I) 

and  if  moments  be  taken  about  ai 
axis  through  O,  and  perpendicul; 


to  the  plane  of  the  forces,  we  shall  also  have 

Hence 

Ji  =  IF     and    Xo 


{^) 


iFx 

determine  the  resultant  in   magnitude  and   in  line  of   actioi 
except  when  2F=  o,  which  case  will  be  considered  later. 
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§  56.  Composition  of  any  System  of  Parallel  Forces  not 
conRned  to  One  Plane. —  Refer  the  forces  to  a  set  of  rect- 
angular axes  so  chosen  that  OZ  is  parallel  to  their  direction. 
If  we  denote  the  forces  by  F„  F„F^,  /%,  etc.,  and  the  co-ordinates 
of  iheir  lines  of  direction  by  {.r„  j',),  (jr,,  ^,).  etc.,  and  if  we 
denote  their  resultant  by  A',  and  the  co-ordinates  of  its  line  of 
direction  by  {r„,jyj},  we  shall  have,  m  accordance  with  what  has 
been  proved  in  §  34,  — 

I*.  T/ie  magftitude  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  tlie  algebraic 
turn  of  the  forces,  or 

B=XF, 

a**.  The  moment  of  the  resultant  about  OY  />  equal  to  the 
mm  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  OY,  or 

x^F  =  -SFx. 

j^°.    The  moment  of  the  resultant  about  OX  is  equal  to  the 
f  the  motnents  about  OX,  or 

y^^  =  %Fy. 


Hence 


/^  =  XF,    To  =  -:^,    yo  = 


XFx 


=  ^ 
2/^' 


determine  the  resultant  in  all  cases,  except  when  :S.F  =  o. 

§  37.  Conditions  of  Equilibrium  of  any  Set  of  Parallel 
Fcrces,  —  If  the  axes  be  assumed  as  before,  so  that  OZ  ia 
parallel  to  the  forces,  we  must  have 

XF  =  o,    2/:r  =  o,    and    XFy  =  o. 

To  prove  this,  compound  all  but  one  of  the  forces.  Then  equilib- 
rium will  subsist  only  when  the  resultant  thus  obtained  is  equal 
and  directly  opposed  to  the  remaining  force  ;  i.e,  it  must  be 
equal,  and  act  along  the  same  line  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Hence,  calling  R„  the  resultant  above  referred  to,  and  (.r«,  y„) 
the  co-ordinates  of   its  line  of  direction,  and  calling  F^  the 
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remaining  force,  and  {x\,  y„)  the  co-ordinates  of  its  line  of  direc- 
tion, we  must  have 

.*.     ^«  -h  ^„  =        O,         i?^JF^  -h  FmXm  =  o,        /?^y„  +  7s, jv  =  o, 


2/- 


=       o. 


2/:r 


=  o» 


2/^ 


=  o. 


When  the  forces  are  all  in  one  plane,  the  conditions  become 
Xf  =  o,     %Fx  =  o. 

§  38.  Centre    of    a    System    of  Parallel    Forces.  — 
resultant  of   the  two  parallel  forces  F  and  F,  (Fig.  20),  ap- 
plied at  A  and  B  respectively,  is  a  force  R  =  F  -\-  F,,  whose 
line  of  action  cuts  the  line  AB  at  a  point  Q 
which  divides  it  into  two  segments  inversely  as  ■ 
the  forces.     If  the  forces  F  and  F,  are  turned 
through  the  same  angle,  and  assume  the  posi- 
tions  AO  and  BO,  respectively,  the  line   ofl 
action  of  the  resultant  will  still  pass  through 
C  which  is  called  the  centre  of  the  two  parallel  _ 
Inasmuch  as  a  similar  reasoning  will  apply  H 
in  the  case  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces,  we  may  give  the 
following  definition  :  — 

T/tt  centre  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces  is  the  point  through 
which  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  always  peases ^  no  matter 
how  the  forces  are  turned,  provided  only  — 

1°.    Their  points  of  application  remain  tlte  same. 
2**.    Their  relative  magnitudes  are  unchanged. 
3*.    They  remain  parallel  to  each  other. 

Hence,  in  finding  the  centre  of  a  set  of  parallel  forces,  we 
may  suppose  the  forces  turned  through  any  angle  whatever,  and 
the  centre  of  the  set  is  the  point  through  which  the  line  ol 
action  of  the  resultant  always  passes. 


forces  F  and  F.. 
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§  39.  Co-ordinates  of  the  Centre  of  a  Set  of  Parallel 
Forces. —  Let  F,  (Fig.  21)  be  one  of  the  forces,  and  (x„y,^  z^) 
the  co-ordinates  of  its  point 
of  application.  Let  /*,  be 
another,  and  (jt,,  jv  z^)  co- 
ordinates of  its  point  of 
application.  Turn  all  the 
forces  around  till  they  are 
parallel  to  ^^T,  and  find  the 
hne  of  direction  of  the  re- 
sultant force  when  they  are 
in  this  position.  The  co- 
ordinates of  this  line  are 


Ftc  n. 


Xo  = 


2^' 


and,  since  the  centre  of  the  system  is  a  point  on  this  line,  the 
above  are  two  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre.  Then  turn 
the  forces  parallel  to  OX,  and  determine  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant.     We  shall  have  for  its  co-ordinates 


^o  = 


=  2fi-  ^  ^  2^. 


XF" 


z^  = 


%Fk 
XF' 


Hence,  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  system,  we 
have 


%Fx 


XF' 


A,  = 


XFs 
%F' 


When  SF=  o  the  co-ordinates  would  be  «,  therefore  such 
system  has  qo  centre. 

§40.   Distributed  Forces.  —  While  we   have   thus   far  as* 

med  our  forces  as  acting  at  single  points,  no  force  really  acts 

at  a  single  point,  but  all  are  distributed  over  a  certain  surface 
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or  through  a  certain  volume  ;    nevertheless,  the  proposition 
already  proved  are  all  applicable  to   the  resultants   of    thes 
distributed   forces.      We   shall    proceed   to  discuss   distributed 
forces  only  when  all  the  elements  of  the  distributed  force  are 
parallel  to  each  other.     As  a  very  important  example  of  such 
tlistributed  force,  we  may  mention  the  force  of  gravity  whic 
is  distributed  through  the  mass  of' the  body  on  which  it  acts 
Thus,  the  weight  of  a  body  is  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of 
the  separate  parts  or  particles  of  which  it  is  composed.     A 
another  example  wc  have  the  following:  if  a  straight  rod  be 
subjected  to  a  direct  pull   in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  if 
it  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  plane  cross- 
section,  the  stress  acting  at  this  section  is  distributed  over  the 
surface  nf  the  section. 

§41,  Intensity  of  a  Distributed   Force.  —  Whenever  we 
have  a  force  uniformly  distributed  over  a  certain  area,  we  obtain 
its  intensity  by  dividing  its  total  amount  by  the  area  over  which  ^ 
It  acts,  thus  obtaining  the  amount  per  unit  of  area.  I 

If  the  force  be  not  uniformly  distributed,  or  if  the  intensity 
vary  at  different  points,  we  must  adopt  the  following  means 
for  finding  its  intensity.  Assume  a  small  area  containing  the 
point  under  consideration,  and  divide  the  total  amount  of  force 
that  acts  on  this  small  area  by  the  area,  thus  obtaining  the 
fncan  intensity  over  this  small  area:  this  will  be  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  intensity  at  the  given  point;  and  the  intensity  is  the 
limit  of  the  ratio  obtained  by  making  the  division,  as  the  area 
used  becomes  smaller  and  smaller. 

Thus,  also,  the  intensity,  at  a  given  point,  of  a  force  which 
is  distributed  through  a  certain  volume,  is  the  limit  of  the 
ratio  of  the  force  acting  on  a  small  volume  containing  the 
given  point,  to  the  volume,  as  the  latter  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller. 

§42.  Resultant  of  a  Distributed  Force. —  1°.  Let  the 
force  be  distributed  over  the  straight  line  AB  (Fig.  22),  and 
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let  its  intensity  at  the  point  E  where  AE  =  -r,  be  represented 
by  EF  ^  p  :=  ^(x)»  a  function  of  x; 
then  will  the  force  acting  on  the  por- 
tion f r  =  .Vr  of  the  line  be /Ax;  and 
if  we  denote  by  R  the  magnitude  of 
the  resultant  of  the  force  acting  on  the 
entire  line  AB,  and  by  x^  the  distance 
of  its  point  of  application  from  >J,  we  shall  have 

R  =  ^A.v  approximately, 
or 

R  =  fpdx  exactly ; 

id,  by  taking  moments  about  an  axis  through  A  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  force,  we  shall  have 


xjt  =  ir(/Aj:)  approximately, 


xjt  —  fpxtix  exactly ; 
whence  we  have  the  equations 


R=-  Jpdx, 


Xo  = 


fpxdx 


Let  the  force  be  distributed  over  a  plane  area  EFGH 

(P'ig-  23),  let  this  area  be  re- 
ferred to  a  pair  of  rectangular 
axes  OX  and  OY^  in  its  own 
plane,  and  let  the  intensity 
of  the  force  per  unit  of  area 
at  the  point  P^  whose  co- 
B  ordinates  are  x  and  y,  be 
p  =  tf>(x,  y) ;  then  will  p\r<Xy 
be  approximately  the  force  act- 
ing on  the  small  rectangular 
area  AjtAj/.  Then,  if  we  rep- 
resent by  R  the  magnitude  of 
the  resultant  of  the  distributed  force,  and  by  x^j  y^  the  co-ordi- 
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nates  of  the  point  at  which  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
cuts  the  plane  of  EFGH,  we  shall  have 

R  =  ^pXxM'  approximately, 

or,  as  exact  equations,  we  shall  have 

R  =  SSpdxdy, 

Sfpxdxdy  _  Sfpydxdy 

fSpdxdy '  ^ 


x^ 


SSpdxdy 


3°.  Let  the  force  be  distributed  through  a  volume,  let  tms 
volume  be  referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes,  OX^  0\\^ 
and  OZ,  let  A  V  represent  the  elementary  volume,  whose  co-^| 
ordinatcs  are  x^y^  s,  and  let  p  =  <^(.r,  7,  s)  be  the  intensity  of  ~ 
the  force  per  unit  of  volume  at   the  puint  (.r,  ^,  s) ;  then,  if  we 
represent  by  ^  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant,  and  by  Xc„^o»  -lo. 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  distributed  force,  we  shall 
have,  from  the  principles  explained  in  §  ^S  and  §  39,  the  approx- 
imate equations 

and  these  give,  on  passing  to  the  limit,  the  exact  equations 


R  =  fpdK 


JTo  = 


fpxrfy 

JpdV 


SjydV 
fpiiV 


*o== 


SpzdV 
fpdV 


§43.  Centre  of  Gravity. — The  weight  of  a  body,  or  systt 
of  bodies,  is  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the  separate  parts 
or  particles  into  which  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  ;  and 
the  ctiitrc  of  gravity  of  the  body,  or  system  of  bodies,  is  the 
centre  of  the  above-stated  system  of  parallel  forces,  i.e.,  the 
point  throui^h  which  the  resultant  always  passes,  no  matter  bow 
the  forces  are  turned.  The  weight  of  any  one  particle  is  the 
force  which  gravity  exerts  on  that  particle :  hence,  if  we  re 
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sent  the  weight  per  unit  of  volume  of  a  body,  whether  it  be 
the  same  for  all  parts  or  not,  by  w,  we  shall  have,  as  an 
approximation, 

%w^V  Sa/AF  %w^y 

and  as  exact  equations, 

„,       ^    ^,^  fwxdV  fwydV  fwzdV      ,  , 

w^swdv,  ^o=7wF'  •^''=7wF'  ^=7^;^'    (^) 

where  Jf'  denotes  the  entire  weight  of  the  body,  and  jTo,  ^o.  -s'oi 
the  co-ordinates  of  its  centre  of  gravity. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  let  M  =  entire  mass  of  the  body, 
d}f=  mass  of  volume  dV^  and  m  =  mass  of  unit  of  volume, 
we  shall  have 

PV  =  Mgt    w  =  mg,    wdV  ^mgdV  =  gdAf, 
Hence  the  above  equations  reduce  to 

w       r-fj^  fxdM  SydM  fzdM        .  . 

M=fdAf.    x.  =  -j^,    yo=j^.    ^=y^-       (*) 

Equations  (i)  and  (2)  are  both  suitable  for  determining  the 
centre  of  gravity;  one  of  the  sets  being  sometimes  most  con- 
venient, and  sometimes  the  other. 

§44.  Centre  of    Gravity   of    Homogeneous   Bodies.  —  If 

the  body  whose  centre  of  gravity  we  are  seeking  is  homogeneous, 

or  of  the  same  weight  per  unit  of  volume  throughout,  we  shall 

have,  that  w  =  a  constant  in  equations  (i) ;  and  hence  these 

reduce  to 

W-wfdK    x.-j^.   >«-7^>    '^-Jdv' 

§45.  Effect  of  a  Single  Force  applied  at  the  Centre  of 
a  Straight  Rod  of  Uniform  Section  and  Material.  —  If  a 
straight  rod  of  uniform  section  and  material  have  imparted  to  it 
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a  motion,  such  that  the  velocity  imparted  in  a  unit  of  time  to 
each  particle  of  the  rod  is  the  same,  and  if  we  represent  this 
velocity  by/,  then  if  at  each  point  of  the  rod,  we  lay  off  a  line 
xy  (Fig.  24)  in  the  direction  of  the  motion, 
and  representing  the  velocity  imparted  to  that 
point,  the  line  bounding  the  other  ends  of 
the  lines  jj' will  be  straight,  and  parallel  to  the 
rod.  If  we  conceive  the  rod  to  be  divided 
into  any  number  of  small  equal  parts,  and 
denote  the  mass  of  one  of  these  parts  by  aJ/,  then  will  fxM 
contain  as  many  units  of  momentum  as  there  are  units  of  force 
in  the  force  required  to  impart  to  this  particle  the  velocity 
/  in  a  unit  of  time;  and  hence /AJ/  is  the  measure  of  this 
force. 

Hence  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  impart  the  velocity 
/  to  every  particle  of  the  rod  will  have  for  its  measure 


Fta.  34. 
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fM, 


where  M  is  the  entire  mass  of  the  rod  ;  and  its  point  of  applica- 
tion will  evidently  be  at  the  middle  of  the  rod. 

It  therefore  follows  that  — 

The  efft'ct  of  a  single  force  applied  at  the  middle  of  a  straight 
rod  of  unifomt  section  and  material  is  to  impart  to  the  rod  a 
motion  of  translation  in  the  direction  of  the  force^  all  points  of 
the  rod  acquiring  equal  velocities  in  equal  times. 

§46.  Translation  and  Rotation  combined.  —  Suppose  that 
we  have  a  straight  rod  AB  (Fig.  25),  and  suppose  that  such  a^ 
force  or  such  forces  are  applied  to  it  as  will  impart  to  the  point 
A  in  a  unit  of  time  the  velocity  Aa^  and  to  the  point  l>  the 
(different)  velocity  Bh  in  a  unit  of  time,  both  being  perpendicu-H 
lar  to  the  len;<th  of  the  rod.  It  is  required  to  determine  the 
motion  of  any  other  point  of  the  rod  and  that  of  the  entire 
rod. 


TRA/iSLATtON  AND  ROTATION  COMBINED. 
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Lay  off  Aa  and  Bb  (Fig.  25),  and  draw  the  line  ab^  and  pro- 
duce it  till  it  meets  AB  produced 
in  O:  then,  when  these  velocities 
Aa  and  Bb  arc  imparted  to  the 
points  A  and  B^  the  rod  is  in  the 
act  of  rotating  around  an  axis 
through  O  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper;  for  when  a 
body  is  rotating  around  an  axis,  the  linear  velocity  of  any  point 
of  the  body  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  point  in 
question  with  the  axis  (Le.,  the  perpendicular  dropped  from  the 
point  in  question  upon  the  axis),  and  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  point  from  the  axis. 

Hence  :  If  the  velocities  of  two  of  the  points  in  the  rod  are 
given^  and  if  these  are  perpendicular  to  the  rod^  the  motion 
vf  the  rod  is  fixed^  and  consists  of  a  rotation  about  some  axis 
at  right  attgles  to  the  rod. 

Another  way  of  considering  this  motion  is  as  follows  :  Sup- 
pose, as  before,  the  velocities  of  the  points  A  and  ^  to  be 

represented  by  Aa  and  Bb  respec- 
tively, and  hence  the  velocity  of 
any  other  point,  as  x  (Fig.  2S),  to 
be  represented  by  xy,  or  the  length 
of  the  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
AB,  and  limited  by  AB  and  ab. 
Then,  if  we  lay  off  Aa^  =  Bb,  =  ^{Aa  +  Bb)  =  Cc,  and  draw 
ofi„  and  if  we  also  lay  off  Aa^  =  a,a,  and  Bb,  =  b^b,  we  shall 


F106. 


have  the  following  relations  ;  viz.>  — 


Aa  =  Aa,  —  Aa^, 
Bb  =  Bb,  +  Bb,, 
xy    -  x)\   -  xy,, 


etc., 


we  may  say  that  the  actual  motion  imparted  to  the  rod  in  a 
mit  of  time  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  the  following  two 
irts:  — 
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I**.  A  velocity  of  translation  represented  by  /l<i,.  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  rod  ;  all  points  moving  with  this  velocity. 

2^  A  varying  velocity^  different  for  every  different  point, 
and  such  that  its  amount  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from 
C",  the  centre  of  the  rod,  as  graphically  shown  in  the  triangles 
Aa^CBdj,  In  other  words,  the  rod  has  imparted  to  it  two 
motions:  — 

1°.  A  translation  with  the  mean  velocity  of  the  rod. 

2®.  A  rotation  of  the  rod  about  its  centre. 

§47.  Effect  of  a  Force  applied  to  a  Straight  Rod  of 
Uniform  Section  and  Material,  not  at  its  Centre.  —  If  the 
force  be  not  at  right  angles  to  the  rod,  resolve  it  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  acting  along  the  rod,  and  the  other  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  first  component  evidently  produces  merely  a  trans- 
lation of  the  rod  in  the  direction  of  its  length;  hence  the  second 
component  is  the  only  one  whose  effect  we  need  to  study. 

To  do  this  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  that,  when  such  a  rod 
has  imparted  to  it  the  motion  described  in  §  46,  the  single  re- 
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sultant  force  which  is  required  to  impart 
this  motion  in  a  unit  of  time  is  a  force 
acting  at  right  angles  to  the  rod,  at  a  point 
different  from  its  centre ;  and  we  shall  de- 
termine the  relation  between  the  force  and 
the  motion  imparled,  so  that  one  may  be  deduced  from  the 
other. 

Let  A  be  the  origin  (Fig.  27),  and  let 
Ac   -=.  X,  cd  ^=.  dx. 
AB  =  /  =  length  of  the  rod. 

ce     =/"=  velocity  imparted  per  unit  of  time  at  distance  x 
from  A. 
=  /„  Bb  =/,. 
=  weight  per  unit  of  length. 


=  mass  per  unit  of  length  = 


w 


iV    =  entire  weight  of  rod 


IV 


M    =  entire  mass  of  rod  =  — . 

g 
R      =:  single  resultant  force  acting  for  a  unit  of  time  to 

produce  the  motion. 
jTo     -=.  distance  from  A  to  point  of  application  of  R. 

Then  we  shall  have» 

/  =  /.  +-^^a:. 
Hence,  from  §  42, 

►I  -  -Ittt'-  <" 

We  thus  have  a  force  R,  perpendicular  to  AB,  whose  mag- 
nitude is  given  by  equation  (i),  and  whose  point  of  application 
is  given  by  equation  (3) ;  the  respective  velocities  imparted  by 

Elorce  being  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  27. 
u  Given  Weight  of  rod  =  W^  =  100  lbs., 
Length  of  rod  =  3  feet, 

^^g         Assume  g         ^  32  feet  per  second, 

^H         Force  applied  =  R  =      5  lbs., 
P  Point  of  application  to  be  2.5  feet  from  one  end ; 

determine  the  motion  imparted  to  the  rod  by  the  acdon  of  the  force  for 
one  second. 


EXAMPLES. 
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Solution, 
Equation  (i)  gives  us, 

Equation  (3)  gives, 

(a.5)(s)  =  (^)  ©  (3)(/i  +  =/>),  or/  +  2/,  =  8 

.-.    /,  =  4.8r        /.  =  -1.6. 

Hence  the  rod  at  the  end  nearest  the  force  acquires  a  velocity  of  .\X 
feel  per  second,  and  at  the  other  end  a  velocity  of  —1.6  feet  per' 
second.  The  mean  velocity  is,  therefore,  1.6  feet  per  second;  and  we 
may  consider  the  rod  as  having  a  motion  of  translation  in  the  direc* 
lion  of  the  force  with  a  velocity  of  1.6  feet  per  second,  and  a  rotation 
aljout  its  centre  with  such  a  speed  that  the  extreme  end  (i.e.,  a  point 
\  feet  from  the  centre)  moves  at  a  velocity  4.8  —  1,6  =  3.2  feel  per 

second.     Hence  angular  velocity  =  ^  =  2.14  per  second  =  12a* 

per  second. 

a.  Given  W^=  50  lbs.,  /=  5  feet.     It  is  desired  to  impart  to  it 
in  one  second,  a  velocity  of  translation  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  of  % 
feet  per  second,  together  with  a  rotation  of  4  turns  per  second :  find  the  ^ 
force  required,  and  its  point  of  application.  ■ 

3.  Assume  in  example  2  that  the  velocity  of  translation  is  in  a 
direction  inclined  45**  to  the  length  of  the  rod,  instead  of  90*.  Solve 
the  problem.  ]■ 

4.  Given  a  force  of  3  lbs.  acting  for  one-half  a  second  at  a  distance 
of  4  feet  from  one  end  of  the  rod,  and  inclined  at  30'  to  the  rod ; 
determine  its  motion.  fl 

5.  Given  the  same  conditions  as  in  example  4,  and  also  a  force 
of  4  lbs.,  parallel  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  3-lb.  force,  and  acting 
also  for  one-half  a  second,  and  applied  at  3  feet  frona  the  other  endt, 
determine  the  icesulting  motion. 


ni 
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6.  Given  two  equal  and  opposite  imrallel  forces,  each  acting  at  right 
angles  lo  the  length  of  the  rod,  and  each  equal  to  4  lbs.,  one  being 
applied  at  1  foot  from  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  middle  of  the  rod ; 
find  the  motion  imparted  to  the  rod  through  the  joint  action  of  these 
forces  for  one-third  of  a  second. 

§  48.  Moment   of    the    Forces   causing    Rotation Re- 
ferring again  to  Fig.   ib^  and  considering  the  motion  of  the 
rod  as  a  combination  of  translation  and  rotation,  if  we  take 
moments  about  the  centre  C  and  compare  the  total  moment 
of  the  forces  causing  the  rotation  alone,  whose  accelerations 
are  represented  by  the  triangles  aa.cbfi,  with  the  total  moment 
f  the  actual  forces  acting,  whose  accelerations  are  represented 
y  the  trapezoid  AabB^  we  shall  find  these  moments  equal  to 
each  other  ;  for,  as  far  as  the  forces  represented  by  the  rectangle 
are  concerned,  every  elementary  force  nt{xy^dx  on  one  side  of 
the  centre  C  has  its  moment  (Cx)\m(xy^dx\  equal  and  opposite 
to  that  of  the  elementary  force  at  the  same  distance  on  the  other 
ide  of  C:  hence  the  total  moment  of  the  forces  represented 
graphically  by  the  rectangle  Aafi^B  is  zero,  and  hence  — 

The  moment  about  C  of  those  represented  by  the  trapezoid 
gttais  the  moment  of  those  represented  by  the  triangles. 

Hence,  from  the  preceding,  and  from  what  has  been  pre- 
iously  proved,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions  :  — 

I**.   If  a  force  be  applied  at   the  centre  of  the  rod,  it  will 
mpart  the  same  velocity  to  each  particle. 

2*.  If  a  force  be  applied  at  a  point  different  from  the  centre, 

nd  act  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  it  will  cause  a  translation 

f  :hc  rod,  together  with  a  rotation  about  the  centre  of  the  rod. 

3*    In  this  latter  case,  the  moment  of  the  forces  imparting 

the  rotation  alone  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  single  resultant 

Force  about  the  centre  of  the  rod,  and  the  velocity  of  translation 

■parted  in  a  unit  of  time  is  equal  to  the  number  of  units  of 

tree  in  the  force,  divided  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  rod. 


so 
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§49.  Effect  of  a  Pair  of  Equal  and  Opposite  Parallel 
Forces  applied  to  a  Straight  Rod  of  Uniform  Section  an< 
Material.  —  Suppose  the  rod  to  be -*!/?  (Fig.  28),  and  let  lh< 
two  equal  and  opposite  parallel  forces  be  Dd  and  Ec,  each  equal 
to  F,  applied  at  D  and  E  respectively. 
The  mean  velocity  imparted  in  a  unit 

p 
of  time  by  either  force  will  be 


M 


am 


from  what  we  have  already  seen,  the  tra] 
ezoid  AabB  will  furnish  us  the  means  oi 

representing  the  actual  velocity  imparted 
to  any  point  of  the  rod  by  the  force  DJ,^ 
The  relative  magnitudes  of  Aa  and  Bb,  thefl 
accelerations  at  the  ends,  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  position  of  D :  but  wc  shall^ 


always    have    Cc  =  l{Aa  +  Bb)  = 


Af 


***  quantity  depending  only  on  the  magnitude 

of  the  force.  So,  likewise,  the  trapezoid  Aafi^B  will  represent 
the  velocities  imparted  by  the  force  Ee;  and  while  the  relative 
magnitude  of  Aa^  and  Bb^  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  £", 

r- 

we  shall  always  have  Cc,  =  \{Aa,  +  Bb,)  =  —.     Hence,  since^ 

Cc  =  Cc„  the  centre  C  of  the  rod  has  no  motion  imparted  to  it 
by  the  given  pair  of  forces,  hence  the  motion  of  the  rod  is  one 
of  rotation  about  its  centre  C  fl 

The  resulting  velocity  of  any  point  of  the  rod  will  be  the 
difference  between  the  velocities  imparted  by  the  two  forces; 
and  if  these  be  laid  off  to  scale,  we  shall  have  the  second 
figure.     Hence  —  f 

A  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  parallel  forces^  applied  to  d^ 
straight  rod  of  uniform  section  and  material^  produce  a  rota* 
tion  of  the  rod  about  its  centre.     Also,  — 

Such  a  rotation  about  the  centre  of  the  rod  cannot  be  pi 
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ductd  by  a  single  force,  but  requires  a  pair  of  cfHal  and  op- 
fesiu  f>araU(l  forci-s. 

§  5a  Statical     Couple.  —  A    pair   of    equal   and   opposite 
parallel  forces  is  called  a  statical  couple. 

§51.  Effect  of  a  Single  Force  applied  at  the  Centre  of 
Gravity  of  a  Straight  Rod  of  Non-Uniform  Section  and 
Material.  —  In  the  case  of  a  straight  rod  of  non-uniform  sec- 
tion and  material,  we  may  consider  the  rod  as  composed  of  a 
set  of  particles  of  unequal  mass  :  and  if  we  imagine  each  par' 
tick  to  have  imparted  to  it  the  same  velocity  in  a  unit  of  lime, 
then,  using  the  same  method  of  graphical  representation  as 
before  (Fig.  24),  the  line  ab,  bounding  the  other  ends  of  the 
Uncs  representing  velocities,  will  be  parallel  to  AB ;  but  if  we 
to  represent  by  the  lines  xy,  not  the  velocities  imparted. 
It  the  forces  per  unit  of  length,  the  lina  bounding  the  other 
ids  of  these  forces  would  not,  in  this  case,  be  parallel  to  AR 
[oreover,  since  these  forces  are  proportional  to  the  masses,  and 
'hence  to  the  weights  of  the  several  particles,  their  resultant 
would  act  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rod.     Hence  — 

Affirce  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  rod  will 
mfart  the  same  velocity  to  each  point  of  the  rod ;  i.e.,  will  ijwf- 
ta  it  a  motion  of  trattslntion  only. 
{52.  £ffect  of  a  Statical  Couple  on  a  Straight  Rod  of 
ton-Uniform  Section  and  Material.  —  Let  such  a  rod  have 
ipartcd  to  it  only  a  motion   of  rotation   about   its   centre  of 
ivity,  and  let  us  adopt  the  same  modes  of  graphical  repre- 
station  as  before. 

Let  the  origin  be  taken  at  O  (Fig.  29), 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  rod. 

Let  Aa   =  /  =  velocity  imparted  to  A. 
Bb    =  f  =  velocity  imparted  to  B. 
OA  =  a,  OB  =  b,  OC  =  -r. 
CD  =/  =  velocity  imparted  to  C 
dM  =  elementary  mass  at  C  Fn.  ■». 


»■«■".! 
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Then,  froift  similar  triangles,  we  have 

a  b 

and  hence  for  the  force  acting  on  dM  we  have 

dF  =  (  CE)dx   =  ^^xdM, 

Hence  the  whole  force  acting  on  AO,  and  represented  graph- 
ically by  Aafi,  is 

-^-'  /   xdM, 
and  that  acting  on  OB^  and  represented  by  BOb^,  is 

Hence  for  the  resultant,  or  the  algebraic  sum,  of  the  two,  we 
have 


xdAf. 


But  from  §  43  we  have  for  the  co-ordinate  Xo  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  rod 


xdM 


but,  since  the  origin  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  have 

x^  =  o, 
and  hence 

J  Ox  =  a 
'    xdAf  =0         ..     /^  =  o. 
x  =  -b 

Hence  the  two  forces  represented  by  Aa,0  and  Bb^O  are  equal 
in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction  :  hence  the  rotation 
about  the  centre  of  gravity  is  produced  by  a  Statical  CoupU, 


V 
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Now,  a  train  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  a  rod  of  uniform  section  and  material  will  show  that  a  single 
force  applied  at  some  point  which  is  not  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  rod  will  produce  a  motion  which  consists  of  two  parts; 
viz.,  a  motion  of  translation,  where  all  points  of  the  rod  have 
€qual  velocities,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  around  the  centre  yf 
gravity  of  the  rod. 

§53.  Moment  of  a  Couple.  —  The  moment  of  a  statical 
couple  is  the  product  of  either  force  by  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance between  the  two  forces,  this  perpendicular  distance  being 
called  the  arm  of  the  couple. 

§54.  Measure  of  the  Rotatory  Effect.  —  Before  proceed- 
ing to  examine  the  effect  of  a  statical  couple  upon  any  rigid 
body  whatever,  we  will  seek  a  means  of  measuring  its  effect  in 
the  cases  already  considered. 

The  measure  adopted  is  the  moment  of  the  couple ;  and,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  is  proper  to  adopt  this  measure,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  show  — 

That  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  proportional  to  the  angu- 
lar velocity  imparted  to  the  same  rod  in  a  unit  of  time ;  and 
from  this  it  will  follow  — 

That  two  couples  in  the  same  plane  with  equal  moments  will 
balance  each  other  if  one  is  right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed 

If  we  assume  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  C  (Fig.  30),  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  rod,  and  if  we 
denote  by  a  the  angular  velocity  imparted 
in  a  unit  of  time  by  the  forces  F  and  — /^ 
and  let  CD  =  .r„  CE  =  .r„  then  we  have 
for  the  linear  velocity  of  a  particle  situated 
at  a  distance  x  from  C  the  value 


a.r. 


Flc.  30. 


The  force  which  will  impart  this  velocity  in  a  unit  of  time  to 
the  mass  dM  is  ,,  _ 
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The  total  resultant  force  is 

afxdM, 

which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  equal  to  zero.  The  moment  of  the 
elementary  force  about  C  is 

x{axdhf^  =  aX*dAf, 

and  the  sum  of  the  moments  for  the  whole  rod  is 

afx'dM, 

and  this,  as  is  evident  if  we  take  moments  about  C,  is  equal  tij 

Fx^  -  /jT,  =  F{x,  -  -r,)  =  F(DE). 

Now,  Jx^dM  is  a  constant  for  the  same  rod :  hence  any  quan- 
tity proportional  to  F{DE)  is  also  proportional  to  o. 

The  above  proves  the  proposition. 

Moreover,  we  have 

F{DE)  =  afx'dM 
^  F(jD£) 
fx'dAf' 

whence  it  follows,  that  when  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  given, 
and  also  the  rod»  we  can  find  the  angular  velocity  imparted  in 
a  unit  of  time  by  dividing  the  form^  by  fx^dM.  A 

§  55.  Effect  of  a  Couple  on  a  Straight  Rod  when  the 
Forces  are  inclined  to  the  Rod.  —  We  shall  next  show  that 
the  effect  of  such  a  couple  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  couple  of 
equal  moment  whose  forces  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rod. 

In  this  case  let  AD  and  EC  be  the 
forces  (Fig.  31).  The  moment  of  this 
couple  is  the  product  of  AD  by  the  per- 
pendicular distance  between  AD  and  BC^ 
the  graphical  representation  of  this  being 


V- 


I 


A'^^^ 


fte.  31. 


the  area  of  the  parallelogram  ADBC. 
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Resolve  the  two  forces  into  components  along  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  rod.  The  former  have  no  effect  upon  the  motion 
of  the  rod :  the  latter  are  the  only  ones  that  have  any  effect 
upon  its  motion.  The  moment  of  the  couple  which  they  form 
is  the  product  of  Ad  by  AB^  graphically  represented  by  paral- 
lelogram AdBb;  and  we  can  readily  show  that 

ADBC  =  AdBb. 

Hence  follows  the  proposition. 
§  56.  Effect  of  a  Statical  Couple  on  any  Rigid  Body.  — 

Refer  the  body  (Fig,  32)  to  three  rectan- 
gular axes,  OXy  OV,  and  OZ,  assuming 
the  origin  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body,  and  OZ  as  the  axis  about  which 
the  body  is  rotating.  Let  the  mass  of  the 
particle  P  be  £kM,  and  its  co-ordinates  be 

x,y,^.  

Then  will  the  force  that  would  impart  ^0.32. 

to  the  mass  ^M  the  angular  velocity  a  in  a  unit  of  time  be 

where  r  =  perpendicular  from  P  on  OZ,  or 


This  force  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  parallel  to  ^  K  ani 
the  other  to  OX;  the  first  component  being  ax^My  and  tha 
second  ayXM. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way  with  each  particle,  and  finding 
the  resultant  of  each  of  these  two  sets  of  parallel  forces,  we 
shall  obtain,  finally,  a  single  force  parallel  to  OY  and  equal  to 

a%x£!kM, 

and  another  parallel  to  OX,  equal  to 
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But,  since  OZ  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body, 
we  shall  have 

SxAJf  =  o    and    S^AJ/  =  o. 


Hence  the  resultant  is  In  each  case,  not  a  single  force,  but  a 
statical  couple.  Hence,  to  impart  to  a  body  a  rotation  about 
an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  requires  the  action 
of  a  statical  couple  ;  and  conversely,  a  statical  couple  so  applied 
will  cause  such  a  rotation  as  that  described. 

Further  discussion  of  the  motion  of  rigid  bodies  resulting 
from  the  action  of  statical  couples  is  unnecessary  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  hence  we  shall  pass  to  the  deduction  of  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,  viz.: 

Prop.  I.  Two  statical  couples  in  the  same  plane  balance 
each  other  when  they  have  equal  moments,  and  tend  to  pro- 
duce rotation  in  opposite  directions.  Let 
F^  at  a  and  —  /^,  at  b  represent  one 
couple  (left-handed  in  the  figure),  and 
let  F^  at  d  and  —  /",  at  r  represent  the 
other  (right-handed  in  the  figure),  and  let 

F,{ab)  =  Flde)^ 

then  will  these  two  couples  balance  each 

other. 

Proof. — The  resultant  of  F^  at  a  and  F^ 

at  d\\\Vi  be  equal  in  amount,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  resultant  of  —  /",  at  ^  and  —  /^,  at  r  and  both 
will  act  along  the  diagonal  fk  of  the  parallelogram  fchg. 
For  wc  have  {fg\ab)  =  {fc){de),  each  being  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  parallelogram. 

^^-Ei        .     fi  -fL. 

hence  follows  the  proposition. 

Hence  follows  that  for  a  couple  we  may  substitute  another 
in  the  same  plane,  having  the  same  moment,  and  tending  to 
rotate  the  body  in  the  same  direction. 


PlO. 


SI- 


i 
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Prop.  II.  Two  couples  in  parallel  planes  balance  each 
other  when  their  moments  are  equal,  and  the  directions  in 
which  they  tend  to  rotate  the  body  are  opposite. 

Let  (  Fig.  33  (a))  the  planes  of  both  couples,  be  perpendicular 
to  OZ.  Reduce  them  both  so  as  to  have  their  arms  equal  and 
transfer  them,  each  in  its  own  plane, 
tilt  their  arms  are  in  the  X  plane. 
Let  iid  be  the  arm  of  one  couple, 
and  dc  that  of  the  other.  Then  wilt 
the  two  couples  form  an  equilibrate 
system.  For  the  resultant  of  the 
force  at  a  and  that  at  c  acts  at  ^, 
and  is  twice  cither  one  of  its  com- 
ponents, and  hence  is  equal  and  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  resultant  of  the 
force  at  &  and  that  at  d. 

Hence  we  may  generalize  all  our  propositions  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  statical  couples  and  we  may  conclude  that  — 

/h  otder  that  two  couples  may  have  the  same  effect^  it  is 
necessary  — 

1^.    That  they  be  in  Ute  same  or  parallel  planes. 

2°.    TItat  they  have  the  same  moment. 

3**.  That  they  tend  to  cause  rotation  in  the  same  direction 
{i.e.,  both  right-handed  or  both  left-handed  when  looked  at  from. 
th^  same  side). 

It  also  follows^  that ^  for  a  given  statical  couple,  we  may  sub- 
stitute another  having  the  magnitudes  of  its  forces  different^ 
provided  only  the  moment  of  the  couple  remains  the  same. 

§  57.  Composition  of  Couples  in  the  Same  or  Parallel 
Planes.  —  If  the  forces  of  the  couples  are  not 
the  same,  reduce  them  to  equivalent  couples 
having  the  same  force,  transfer  them  to  the 
same  plane,  and  turn  them  so  that  their  arms 
shall  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  as  in  Fig. 
34;  the  first  couple  consisting  of  the  force  F 
at  A  and   — F  at  B^  and  the  second  of  F  at  B  and  —  F  ^X.  C. 


t 


Fic. 
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The  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  counterbalance  each  other, 
and  we  have  left  a  couple  with  force  F  and  arm 

AC  ==  AB  -\-  BC 

.-.     Resultant  moment  =  F.  AC  =  F(AB)  -f  F{BC). 

Hence :  The  mofnent  of  the  couple  which  is  the  resultant  of 
two  or  more  couples  in  the  same  or  parallel  planes  is  equal  t* 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  component  couples. 


EXAMPLES. 


1,  Convert  a  couple  whose  force  is  5  and  arm  6  to  an  equivaleirf 
couple  whose  arm  is  3.  Find  the  resultant  of  this  and  another  couplr 
in  the  same  plane  and  sense  whose  force  is  7  and  arm  8 ;  also  tind  tlie 
force  of  the  resuKant  couple  when  the  arm  is  taken  as  5. 


I 


Solution. 

Moment  of  first  couple  =     5  x     6  =  30 

When  arm  is  3,  force  =     V  =10 

Moment  of  second  couple  —  7  x  8  =  56 
Moment  of  resultant  couple  =  30  -(-  56  =  86 
Wlicn  arm  is  5,  force  =  V^  =  '7^ 

Given  the  following  couples  in  one  plane :  — 


Force. 

Ann. 

Force. 

12 

17  ^ 

5 

3 

8 

5 

7 

Convert  to  equivalent 

8 

6 

9 

couples  having  the   < 

6 

xa 

12 

following :  — 

10 

9 

4 

U 

6  J 

. 

Am. 


30 

Tlie  first  and  the  last  three  are  right-handed ;  the  second,  third,  and" 
f.vjrth  are  left-handed.  Find  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple,  and 
also  its  force  when  it  has  an  arm  1 1. 
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§58.  Representation  of  a  Couple  by  a  Line.  —  From  the 
preceding  we  see  that  the  effect  of  a  couple  remains  the  same 
as  long  as  — 

I*.  Its  moment  does  not  change, 

2°.  The  direction  of  its  axis  (i.e..,  of  the  litie  drawn  perpen- 
dUtdar  to  the  plane  of  the  couple)  does  not  change. 

3**,  The  direction  in  which  it  tends  to  make  the  hody  turn 
{right-handed  or  left-handed)  remains  the  same. 

Hence  a  couple  may  be  represented  by  drawing  a  line  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis  (perpendicular  to  its  plane),  and  laying 
off  on  this  line  a  distance  containing  as  many  units  of  length 
as  there  are  units  of  moment  in  the  couple,  and  indicating  by  a 
dot,  an  arrow-head,  or  some  other  means,  in  what  direction  one 
must  look  along  the  line  in  order  that  the  rotation  may  appear 
right-handed. 

This  line  is  called  the  Moment  Axis  of  the  couple. 

§  59.  Composition  of  Couples  situated  in  Planes  inclined 
to  Each  Other.  —  Suppose  we  have  two  couples  situated 
neither  in  the  same  plane  nor  in  parallel  planes,  and  that  we 
wish  to  find  their  resultant  couple.  We  may  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  Substitute  for  them  equivalent  couples  with  equal  arms, 
then  transfer  them  in  their  own  plane  respectively  to  such  posi- 
tions that  their  arms  shall 
coincide,  and  lie  in  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the 
two  planes. 

This  having  been  done, 
let  00,  (Fig.  35)  be  the 
common  arm,  F  and  —F 
the  forces  of  one  couple, 
F,  and  —F,  those  of  the 
other.  The  forces  F  and 
F,  have  for  their  resultant  R^  and  —F  and  —F^  have  —  i?.. 
Moreover,  we  may  readily  show  that  R  and  —R^  are  equal  and 
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parallel,  both  being  perpendicular  to  OO^.  The  resultant  of 
the  two  couples  is,  therefore,  a  couple  whose  arm  is  OO,  and 
force  R^  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  on  F  and  F„  so  that 


R  =  Vi^  +  F,^  H-  2FF,  cos  ^, 

where  B  is  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  the  couples.  Now, 
if  we  draw  from  O  the  line  Oa  perpendicular  to  00^  and  to 
and  hence  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  first  couple,  and 
we  draw  in  the  samt*  manner  Ob  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
the  second  couple,  so  that  there  shall  be  in  Oa  as  many  units 
of  length  as  there  are  units  of  moment  in  the  first  couple,  and 
in  Ob  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are  units  of  moment  to 
the  second  couple,  we  shall  have  — 

I**.  The  lines  Oa  and  Ob  are  the  moment  axes  of  the  tw( 
given  couples  respectively. 

2^  The  lines  Oa  and  Ob  lie  in  the  same  plane  with  F  and 
^„  this  plane  being  perpendicular  to  00^, 

3**.  We  have  the  proportion 

OaxOb  ^  F.  OOr  •.F,,00,^F:  F,. 

4'*.  If  on  Oa  and  Ob  as  sides  we  construct  a  parallelogram 
it  will  be  similar  to  the  parallelogram  on  F  and  /^.  We  shall 
have  the  proportion 


1 


Oc.R  =  Oa:  F=  ObiFji 


and  since  the  sides  of  the  two  parallelograms  are  respectively 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  diagonals  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other ;  and  since  we  have  also 


O^  =  ^-^     and     Oa  =  F.  OO,        .-.     Oc  =  R  .  00,, 


I 


it  follows  that  Oc  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  resultant 
couple,  and  contains  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are  units 
of  moment  in  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple;  in  othei 


COUPLE  AND  SiNCLE  FORCE   IX   THE  SAME  PLANE.     6l 

words,  Oc  will  represent   the  moment  axis  of  the   resultant 
couple,  and  we  shall  have 


Oc  =  yOa'  -h  O^  -h  lOa  .  Obco&aOb: 


%  if  we  let 


Oa  =  Z,     Ob  ^  M,     Oc  =  G,    aOb  «  B, 

lis  determines  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple ;  and,  for 
the  direction  of  its  moment  axis,  wc  have 

sin  a  Oi*  =  —  sin  <? 


sin^^^  =    -sin^. 
G 

ence  we  can  compound  and  resolve  couples  just  as  we  do 
trees,  provided  we  represent  the  couples  by  their  moment  axes 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Given     L  =  43,     3/=  15,     B  =  65**;  find  resultant  couple. 

2.  Given     L  =  40,     Af  =  ^o,     6  =  30° ;  find  resultant  couple. 

3.  Given    Z  =     1.     Af  =    5,     6  =  45° ;  find  resultant  couple. 

§  60.   Resultant  of  a  Couple  and  a  Single   Force  in  the 
Same  Plane —  Let  Af  (Fig.  36  or  37)  be  the  moment  of  the 


H-l 


-F 


bf 


Frc  36. 


F1C37. 


given  couple,  and  let  OF  =  /^  be  the  single  force.  For  the 
given  couple  substitute  an  equivalent  couple,  one  of  whose 
forces  is   —F  at  O,  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  single 
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force  /^  these  two  counterbalancing  each  other,  and  leaving 

only  the  other  force  of  the  couple,  which  is  equal  and  parallel 

to  the  original  single  force  /%  and  acts  along  a  line  whose 

M 
distance  from  O  is  OA  ^  — .     Hence  — 

The  resultant  of  a  single  force  and  a  couple  in  the  same  pLitu 
is  a  force  equal  and  parallel  to  the  original  force^  having  its 
line  of  direction  at  a  perpendicular  distance  from  the  original 
force  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  couple  divided  by  She  force. 

Fig.  36  shows  the  case  when  the  couple  is  right-handed,  and 
Fig.  37  vvhen  it  is  left-handed. 

§61.  Composition  of  Parallel  Forces  in  General. —  In 
each  case  of  composition  of  parallel  forces  (§§34,  35,  and  36) 
it  was  stated  that  the  method  pursued  was  applicable  to  all 
cases  except  those  where 

2/^=0. 


I 

i 


We  were  obliged,  at  that  time,  to  reserve  this  case,  because  we 
had  not  studied  the  action  of  a  statical  couple  ;  but  now  we  will 
ad  pt  a  method  for  the  composition  of  parallel  forces  which  will 
apply  in  all  cases. 

{ft)    When  all  the  forces  are  in  one  plane.    Assume,  as  we  did 

in  §35.  the   axis  ^K  to   be   parallel  to 

the  forces ;   assume  the  forces  and  the 

co-ordinates  of   their  lines  of   direction, 

as  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  i2t).     Now 

place   at   the   origin  (9,  along  OY,   two 

equal  and  opposite  forces,  each  equal  to 

X  F^  \    then  these  three  forces,  viz.,  F^  at 

A  OA,  and  OB,  produce  the  same  effect 

as  F^  at  D  alone ;   but  F,  at  D  and  OH 

Bf  '       form  a  couple  (left-handed  in  the  figure) 

^'^•^"  whose   moment   is  —F^^.      Hence   the 

force  Fy  is  equivalent  to  — 


J 


I 
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t®.   An  equal  and  parallel  force  at  the  origin,  and 
2''.  A  statical  couple  whose  moment  is  — /v**i- 
Likewise  the  force  /%  is  equivalent  to  (1°)  an  equal  and  par- 
allel force  at  the  origin,  and  (2*")  a  couple  whose  moment  is 
—  /•>,,  etc. 

Hence  we  shall  have,  if  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
all  the  forces,  for  resultant  of  the  entire  system  a  single  force 


R  ^'tF  along  OY, 


and  a  single  resultant  couple 


XFx, 


(Observe  that  downward  forces  and  left-handed  couples  are 
to  be  accounted  negative.) 

Now,  there  may  arise  two  cases, 
r.   When  2i^  =  o,  and 
2^  When  ii^Xo. 

Case  I.  When  2F=  o,  the  resultant  force  along  OV  van- 
ishes, and  the  resultant  of  the  entire  system  is 
a  statical  couple  whose  moment  is 

Af  =  -%Fx. 


Case   II.   When  ^F><o,  we  can  reduce 
the  resultant  to  a  single  force. 

Let   (Fig-  39)  OB  represent  the  resultant 


force  along  ^  K,  ^  =  'S.F.  With  this,  compound 
the  couple  whose  moment  is  Af  —  —iFx^  and 
we  obtain  as  resultant  (§  60)  a  single  force 


^x 


Frc. 


whose  line  of  action  is  at  a  perpendicular  distance  from  OY 

equal  to 

IFx 


AO  =  x.= 


XF 
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{b)    When  the  forces  are  not  confined  to  one  plane.     Assui 
as  before  (Fig.  40),  OZ  parallel  to  the  forces,  and  let  F  actrnj 

through  A   be  one  of   the  giver 
forces,  the  co-ordinates  of  A  be- 
ing x^^•\d  y.    Place  at  C?  two  equal 
and  opposite  forces,  each  equal  to 
y%  and  also   at  B  two  equal  and 
opposite  forces,  each  equal  to 
These    five    forces    produce    tl 
same  effect  as  F  alone  at  A,  ai 
they  niay  be  considered  to  con- 
sist of  — 
1*.  A  single  force  F  at  the  origin. 
2**.  A  couple  whose  forces  are  F  sX  B  and 
whose  moment  is  —Fx  acting  in  the_^  plane, 

3°.     A  couple  whose  forces  are  F  zt  A  and  — F  at  B, 

whose  moment  is  Fy  acting  in  the  x  plane.     Treating  each  of 

the  forces  in  the  same  way,  we  shall  have,  in  place  of  the  entire 

system  of  parallel  forces,  the  following  forces  and  couples: — 

1*.  A  single  force  R  —  2/*  along  OZ. 


—Fat  (7, 


A  couple  Af,  ~  —y,Fx  in  the  /  plane. 
A  couple  J/j.  =  +^Fy  in  the  -r  plane. 


may 


be 


Now,  there 
two  cases :  — 

i".  When  SFxo 
a**.  When  2/^  =  o. 


Case  T.  When  2/'> 
<  o.  we  can  reduce  to  a 
single  resultant  force 
having  a  fixed  line  of 
direction.  Lay  off  (Fig. 
41)  along  OZ,  OH—  2/^ 
Combining  this  with  the  first  of  the  above-stated  couples. 
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obtain  a  force  R  =  2/*'  at  A,  where  OA  =  — —  =  x^-     Then 

IF 

combine  with  this  resultant  force  R  =  ^  at  A,  the  second 

couple,  and  we  shall   have  as  single    resultant   of   the   entire 

system  a  single  force 

R  ^^F 

acting  through  B,  where 

Hence  the  resultant  is  a  force  whose  magnitude  is 


*. 


R  =  IF, 


the  co-ordinates  of  its  line  of  direction  being 


_  2/>  _  5i^v 


Case  IT.  When  2/*'^  o,  there  is  no  single  resultant  force; 
but  the  system  reduces  to  two  couples,  one  in  the  x  plane  and 
one  in  the  j^  plane,  and  these  two  can  be  reduced  to  one  single 
resultant  couple.  (Observe  that  couples  arc  to  be  accounted 
positive  when,  on  being  looked  at  by  the  observer  from  the  posi- 
tive part  of  the  axis  towards 
the  origin,  they  are  right- 
handed  ;  otherwise  they  are 
negative.) 

The  moment  axis  of  the 
couple  in  the  x  plane  will 
be  laid  oCF  on  the  axis  OX 
from  the  origin  towards  the 
positive  side  if  the  moment 
is  positive,  or  towards  the 
negative  side  if  it  is  nega-  f».4». 

tive,  and  likewise  for  the  couple  in  the  y  plane: 


(56 
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Hence  lay   off   (Fig.  42)   OB  =  J/„    OA   =  M^    and   b; 
completing  the   rectangle  we  shall   have  OD  as  the  momcn 
axis  of  the  resultant  couple  ;   hence  the  resultant  couple  lies 
in  a  plane   perpendicular  to  OD^  and   its   moment   bears  to 
OD  the  same  ratio  as  M^  bears  to  OB. 

Hence  we  may  write 


OD  =  Mr  =  ^Ms'  +  M,\ 


cos  DOX 


Mr 


If  My  had  been  negative,  we  should  have  OE  as  the  moment 
axis  of  the  resultant  couple. 


EXAMPLES, 


I 


F. 

X, 

y- 

p. 

* 

y- 

I. 

5 

4 

3 

3. 

5 

-4 

3 

3 

2 

I 

—  2 

a 

—  1 

I 

3 

5 

-3 

3 

— i^ — 

5 

Find  the  resultant  in  each  example- 


Resultant  of  any  System  of  Forces  acting  at  Dif- 


ferent Points  of  a  Rigid 
Body,  all  situated  in  One 
Plane.  —  Let  CF  =  F  (Fig. 
43)  be  one  of  the  given  forces. 
Let  all  the  forces  be  referred 
to  a  system  of  rectangular 
axes,  as  in  the  figure,  and  let 
a  =  angle  made  by  F  with 
OX,  etc.      Let   the   co-ordi- 


nates of  the  point  of  application  of  F  he  AO  =■  x,  BO  ^jr. 


Wc  first  decompose  CF  =  F  into  two  components,  parallel 
respectively  to  OX  and  O  Y,     These  components  are 

CD  =  /"cos  a,     CE  =  /^sino. 

Apply  at  O  in  the  line  O  Y  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  each 
equal  to  F%\n  a,  and  at  O  in  the  line  OX  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  each  equal  to  Fcosa.  Since  these  four  are  mutually 
balanced,  they  do  not  alter  the  effect  of  the  single  force;  and 
hence  we  have,  in  place  of  Fat  C  the  six  forces  CD^  OM^  OK, 
CE^  OX^  OG.  Of  these  six,  CE  and  OG  form  a  couple  whose 
moment  is 

—  (/'sina)jr  =  — ^sino, 

CD  and  OK  form  a  couple  whose  moment  is 
(Fco&a)y  =  /ycosflu 

These  two  couples,  being  in  the  same  plane,  give  as  result- 
ant moment  their  algebraic  sum,  or 

F{y  cos  a  —  X  sin  a). 

Wc  have,  therefore,  instead  of  the  single  force  at  f,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I*.  0^f  =  Fcosa  along  OX. 

2*    ON  =  Fsin  a  along  O  Y. 

3*.  The  couple  AT  =  F(y  cos  a  —  r  sin  a)  in  the  given  plane. 

Decompose  in  the  same  way  each  of  the  given  forces ;  and 
we  have,  on  uniting  the  components  along  OX^  those  along  OYi 
and  the  statical  couples  respectively,  the  following:  — 

I**.   A  resultant  force  along  OX,  R^  =  2/" cos  a. 

2°.  A  resultant  force  along  OY,  Rj=  2/^ sin  a. 

3*    A  resultant  couple  in  the  plane,  whose  moment  is 

Jf  =  "SFLy  cos  tt  —  j:  sin  a^. 


i 
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This   entire   system,  on   compounding   the    two  forces   at 


reduces  to 


1^        R  =  V'i^x'  +  R/  =  \{%Fco5ay  -h  (S/'sina) 
making  with  OX  an  angle  o„  where 


cos  Or  — 


2/^ 


COS  a 


R 


2^  A  resultant  couple  in  the  same  plane,  whose  moment  is 
M  =  'XF{ycosa  —  jTstna). 


J 


Now  compound  this  resultant  force  and  couple,  and  we  have,' 

for  final  resultant,  a  single 
force  equal  and  parallel  to 
R,  and  acting  along  a  line 
whose  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  O  is  equal  to 

T 

The  equation  of  this  line 
may  be  (ound  as  follows: 


1 


Suppose  (Fig.  44)  the  force 

OB  =  SAcosa, 
OA  =  2/"  sin  a. 


OR  =  V(27^osa)»+  (2i^sina)»; 

and  let  us  suppose  the  resultant  couple  to  be  right-handed,  and 
let 

Af 


OM 


R 


tlien  will  the  line  ME  |jarallel  to  OR  be  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  single  resultant  force. 
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Assuming  the  force  R  to  act  at  any  point  C{x„y^  of  this 
line,  if  wc  decompose  it  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  the  single 
forces  previously,  we  obtain  — 

1°.  The  force  R  coscv  =  2/*'cosa  along  OX. 

2".  The  force  R%\via^—  2/'sin  a  along  0  V, 

3**.  The  couple  Rij^r cos a^—x^ sin <v). 

Hence  we  must  have 

^(/rcostt,.  —  jT^sinor)  =  2^(>'C05a  —  jTsina)  =  Af, 
Hence  for  the  equation  of  the  line  of  direction  we  have 


yr  cos  (V  —  jr^  sin  a^  = 


R 


Another  form  for  the  same  equation  is 

^r(2^cosa)  —  .v^CS/'sina)  =  M, 


(«) 


(«) 


^^l.  Conditions  of  Equilibrium. —  If  such  a  set  of  forces 
be  in  equilibrium,  there  must  evidently  be  no  tendency  to  ?Taji«- 
lation  and  none  to  rotation.     Hence  we  must  have 

^  =  o     and     M  —  o. 

Hence  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  any  system  of  forces 
in  a  plane  are  three  ;  viz.,  — 

iAcosa  =  o,     S/'sina  =  o,     2LF{_Kcosa  —  Jirsina)  =  o. 


Another  and  a  very  convenient  way  to  state  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  for  this  case  is  as  follows  :  — 

Jf  the  forces  be  resolved  into  components  along  txvo  directions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  then  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents along  each  of  these  directions  must  he  serc%  and  th^ 
algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  any  axis  pe^ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  equal  zero. 
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EXAMPLES, 

1 

P. 

X. 

y- 

a. 

1 

\ 

5 

3 

2 

31° 

Find  the  resultant,  andB 

I,  Given  ^ 

lO 

I 

3 

40° 

-      the  equation  of  itM 

. 

-7 

4 

2 

54° 

line  of  direction.     H 

p. 

X. 

/• 

«. 

I 

12 

27 

3 

15° 

Find  the  resultant,  and^ 

a.  Given  ■ 

4 

»3 

-5 

30° 

the  equation  of  its 

^ 

8 

-5 

-4 

45° 

line  of  direction,     fl 

§64.  Resultant  of  any  System   of   Forces   not  confined 

to  One  Plane.  —  Suppose  wc 
have  a  number  of  forces  applied 
at  different  points  of  a  rigid 
body,  and  acting  in  different 
directions,  of  which  we  wish  to 
find  the  resultant.  Refer  them 
all  to  a  system  of  three  rect- 
angular axes,  OX,  OV,  OZ 
(Fig.  45).  Let  PR  =  F  he; 
one  of  the  given  forces.  Re- 
solve it  into  three  components, 
PK,  PH,  and  PG.  parallel 
Let 


respectively  to  the  three  axes 

RPK  =  a,    RPH  =  ft    RPG  = 


Let  OA  =  X,  OB  =  j',  OC  =  s,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force  F.  Now  introduce  at  B  and 
also  at  O  two  forces,  opposite  in  direction,  and  each  equal  to  PA\ 
We  now  have,  instead  of  the  force  PK,  the  five  forces  PK,  BM, 
BN,  OSf  and  OT,  The  two  forces  P/C  and  BJV  form  a  couple 
in  the  ^  plane,  whose  axis  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  OV^  and 
whose   moment   is   {PK)[EB)  =  <Fcosa)^  =  F^cosa.     The 


L 
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forces  BAI  and  OT  form  a  couple  in  the  s  plane^  whose  moment 
is 

(JBAf)(OB)  =  -/>cosa. 

^ow  do  the  same  for  the  other  forces  P//znd  PG^  and  we  shall 
^rally  have,  instead  of  the  force  PR,  three  forces, 

/■  cos  o,    F  cos  )3,     F  cos  y , 

acting  at  O  in  the  directions  OX,  OV,  and  OZ  respectively, 
together  with  six  couples,  two  of  which  are  in  the  x  plane,  two 
in  the^  plane,  and  two  in  the  s  plane. 

They  thus  form  three  couples,  whose  moments  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Around  OX,  F(y cosy  —  zcosfi); 

Around  OV,  F{zco$a  —  jrcosy); 

Around  OZ^  F{xcosp —ycosa). 

reat  each  of  the  given  forces  in  the  same  way,  and  we  shall 
Lve,  in  place  of  all  the  forces  of  the  system,  three  forces, 

XFcosa  along  OX, 
S/'cos^  along  OV, 
%Fco5y  along  OZ; 

kxid  three  couples,  whose  moments  are  as  follows:— 

Around  OX,  M^  =  '%F{y<io^y  —  scos/9); 
Around  OV,  My  =  2A(scosa  —  a- cosy); 
Around  OZ,  M,  =  XF(xcosp  —  >cosa). 


The  three  forces  give  a  resultant  at  O  equal  to 


a  =  V(S/'co3a)'  +  (XFcos^y  -h  (2^ cosy)', 


COSOr  = 


^^.      cos^,  =  5^.     cosy.  =  5^.    (,) 
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For  the  three  couples  we  have  as  resultant 


M,\ 


cosX  = 


COSV  = 


Ms 

M 


(3) 

(4) 


X,  /*,  and  I'  being  the  angles  made  by  the  moment  axis  of  the 
resultant  couple  with  OX,  OY,  and  OZ  respectively. 

Thus  far  we  have  reduced  (he  whole  system  to  a  single  result- 
ant force  at  the  origin,  and  a  couple.     Sometimes  we  can  reduce 

the    system    still    farther, 
and  sometimes  not.     The 
following  investigation  will 
show  when  we  can  do  so.        i 
Let  (Fig.  46)  6?/'  =  ^  bc« 
the    resultant    force,    and  " 
OC  =.M  the  moment  axis  ^j 
of   the    resultant   couple.  ^| 
Denote  the  angle  between  ^ 
them  by  B  (a  quantity  thus 
far   undetermined).      Yx^- 
ject  C?P=y?on  OC.     Its 
projection  will  be  OD  =  ^cos^;  then  project,  in  its  stead,  the 
broken  line  OABP  on  OC,     By  the  principles  of  projections, 
the  projection  of  this  broken  line  will  equal  OD. 

Now  OA,  AB,  and  BP  are  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  and  make 
with  OC  the  same  angle  as  the  axes  OX,  OY,  and  OZ; 
A,  /!#  and  v  respectively :  hence  the  length  of  the  projection 


FK.46. 


4 


But 


Hence 


OAcQ^X  +  y^^cos^  -t-  BPcosv, 


OA  ss  ^cosor,     AB  =  /^cosPr,     BP  =  Bcosyr* 


^COS^  =   i?COSarCOSX  +  ^COS^rCOSfi  -f   ^COSYrCOSV 


cos 


0       s=  COS  Or  COS  A       -f  cos^rCOS/i       -h  COS  yr  COS  I'.       (5) 
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i 


This  enables  us  to  find  the  angle  between  the  resultant  force 
and  the  moment  axis  of  the  resultant  couple. 

The  following  cases  may  arise  :  — 

I*,  When  cos^  =  o,  or  ^  =  90°,  the  force  lies  in  the  plane 

of  the  couple,  and  we  can  reduce  to  a  single  force  acting  at  a 

M 
distance  from  O  equal  to  — ,  and  parallel  to  R  at  O. 

K 

2".  When  costf  =1,  or  ^  =  o,  the  moment   axis   of  the 

couple  coincides  in  direction  with  the  force  :  hence  the  plane 

of   the  couple  is  perpendicular  to  the  force,  and   no  farther 

reduction  is  possible. 

3°.  When  &  is  neither  0°  nor  90°,  we  can  resolve  the  couple 

M  into  two  component  couples,  one  of  which,  Mcos$,  acts  in  a 

plane  perpendicular  to  thedirection  of  R,  and  the  other,  J/ sin  $, 

ts  in  a  plane  containing  R.     The  latter,  on  beinp  combined 

ilh  the  force  R  at  the  origin,  gives  an  equal  and  parallel  force 

whose  line  of  action  is  at  a  distance  from  that  of  R  at  O,  equal 

to 

Af  sin  6 


t 


R 


4**.  When  M  =  Oj  the  resultant  is  a  single  force  at  0, 

5*,  When  ^  =  o.  the  resultant  is  a  couple. 

§65.  Conditions  of  Equilibrium.  —  To  produce  equilibrium, 
wc  must  have  no  tendency  to  translation  and  none  to  rotatioti. 
Hence  we  must  have 

^  =  o    and    M  =  o, 
[encc  we  have,  in  general,  six  conditions  of  equilibrium  ;  viz,,— 


S/'cosa  =  o,     S/^cos^  =  o.     2^  cosy  =  o. 
Mjg  H  o,    My  BB  o,    Mt  M  a 
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BXAMPLRS. 

I.  ftx>ve  that,  whenever  three  forces  balance  each  other,  they  m 
lie  in  one  pLine. 

a.  Show  how  to  resolve  a  given  force  into  two  whose  sum  is  gi 
the  direction  of  one  being  also  given. 

3.  A  straight  rod  of  uniform  section  and  material  is  suspended  by  two 
strings  attached  to  its  ends,  the  strings  being  of  given  length,  and  attached, 
to  the  same  fixed  point :  find  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  rod. 

4.  Two  spheres  are  supported  by  strings  attached  to  a  given  poiai 
and  rest  against  each  other  :  find  the  tensions  of  the  strings. 

5.  A  straight  rod  of  uniform  section  and  material  has  its  ends  resting 
against  two  inclined  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  vertical 
plane  which  passes  through  the  rod  being  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  two  planes :  find  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the 
rod,  and  the  pressure  on  each  plane,  disregarding  friction.  ^ 

6.  A  certain  body  weighs  8  lbs.  when  placed  in  one  pan  of  a  fahflB 
balance  of  equal  arms,  and  10  lbs.  in  the  other :  find  the  true  weight  of 
the  body. 

7.  The  points  of  attachment  of  the  three  legs  of  a  three-legged  table 
are  the  vertices  of  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle  ;  a  weight  of  100  lbs. 
is  supported  at  the  middle  of  a  line  joining  the  vertex  of  one  of  the  acute 
angles  with  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side:  find  the  pressure' upon 
each  leg. 

8.  A  heavy  body  rests  upon  an  inclined  plane  without  friction :  find . 

the  horizontal  force  necessary  to  apply,  to  prevent  it  fixim  falling.  fl 

9.  A  rectangular  picture  is  supported  by  a  string  passing  over  a 
smooth  peg,  the  string  being  attached  in  the  usual  way  at  the  sides,  but 
one-fourth  the  distance  from  the  top :  find  how  many  and  what  are  the 
positions  of  equilibrium,  assuming  the  absence  of  friction. 

10.  Two  equal  and  weightless  rods  are  jointed  together,  and  form  a 
right  angle ;  they  move  freely  about  their  common  point :  find  the 
ratio  of  the  weights  that  must  be  suspended  from  their  extremities,  that 
one  of  them  may  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  sixty  degrees. 

II,  A  weight  of  100  lbs.  is  suspended  by  two  flexible  strings,  one 
of  which  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  thirty 
degrees  to  the  vertical :  find  the  tension  in  each  string. 
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\66,  Definitions — Dynamics  is  that  part  of  mechanics 
which  discusses  the  forces  acting,  when  motion  is  the  result. 

Velocity^  in  the  case  of  uniform  motion,  is  the  space  passed 
over  by  the  moving  body  in  a  unit  of  time ;  so  that,  if  s  repre- 
sent the  space  passed  over  in  time  /,  and  v  represent  the  velocity, 
then 


I      then 

I 

^^  Velocity,  in  variable  motion,  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the 
I  space  {\s)  passed  ox'er  in  a  short  time  {Xi),  to  the  time,  as  the 
I      latter  approaches  zero :  hence 

Acceleratioit  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  \A-;  Im* 
parted  to  the  moving  body  in  a  short  time  {\t),  to  the  tine,  as 
the  time  approaches  zero.  Hence,  if  a  represent  the  accelera- 
tion. 


"  =  ?• 


di 


dt 


dn 
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%6';,  Uniform  Motion.  —  In  this  case  the  acceleration  is 
zero,  and  the  velocity  is  constant ;  and  we  have  the  equation 

s  =  vt. 

^6%.   Uniformly  Varying  Motion.  —  In  this  case  the  ac- 
celeration is  constant :  hence  a  is  a  constant  in  the  equation 


and  we  obtain  by  one  integration 

ds 


V  = 


(it 


at->t  r. 


where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant :  to  determine  it  we  obsen'e, 
that,  if  Vo  represent  the  value  of  v  when  /  —  o,  we  shall  have 

/.     <•    =  To 

.-.     v  =  ^^  =  af+v„ 
and  by  another  integration 

Af-tre  s  is  the  space  passed  over  in  time  /;  the  arbitrary  con- 
stant vanishing,  because,  when  /  =  o,  j  is  also  zero. 

§69,  Measure  of  Force It  has  already  been  seen,  that, 

when  a  body  is  either  at  rest  or  moving;  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line,  there  are  either  no  forces  acting  upon  it,  or  else  the  forces 
?ctj*  ^  upon  it  are  balanced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion 
of  t*^e  body  is  rectilinear,  but  not  uniform,  the  only  unbalanced 
force  acting  is  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  equal  in  mag-  H 
nitude  to  the  momentum  imparted  in  a  unit  of  time  in  thedircc- 
tion  of  the  motion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  limit  of  the  ratio 
of  the  momentum  imparted  in  a  short  time  {At),  to  the  time,  as 
the  latter  approaches  zero. 
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Thus,  if  /*■  denote  the  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
lotion,  m  the  mass,  and  a  the  acceleration,  we  shall  have 


y*  ^  ma  =  m  —  —  m  — . 


From  (i)  we  derive 


mdv  =  Flit, 


(0 


(0 


ind 

\ 


if  z'o  be  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  at  the  time  when 
/a.  and  Vg  its  velocity  when  /  =  /„  we  shall  have 

It 

Fdt 


Xmdv  =  I 
-J  •'io 

J'V, 
Fiii 


(3) 


,  in  words,  the  momentum  imparted  to  the  body  during  the 
lime  i  =^  {tt  —  /o)  by  the  force  Ft  will  be  found  by  integrating 
ihc  quantity  F(//  between  the  limits  /,  and  C 

§  7a  Mechanical  ^Vo^k.  —  Whenever  a  force  is  applied  to 
a  moving  body,  the  force  is  either  used  in  overcoming  resist- 
ances (i.e.,  opposmg  forces,  such  as  gravity  or  friction),  and 
leaving  the  body  free  to  continue  its  original  motion  undis- 
turbed, or  else  it  has  its  effect  in  altering  the  velocity  of  the 
y.  In  either  case,  the  work  done  by  the  force  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  force,  by  the  space  passed  through  by  the  body  ^n 
be  direction  of  the  force. 

Unit  of  Work. — The  unit  of  work  is  that  work  which  is 
"done  when  a  unit  of  force  acts  through  a  unit  of  distance  in 
e  same  direction  as  the  force ;  thus,  if  one  pound  and  one 
t  are  our  units  of  force  and  length  respectively,  the  unit  of 
rk  will  be  one  foot-pwund. 

If  a  constant  force  act  upon  a  moving  body  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion  while  the  body  moves  through  the  space  j,  the 
work  done  by  the  force  is 
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and  this,  if  the  force  is  unresisted,  is  the  energy,  or  capacity  for 
performing  work,  which  is  imparted  to  the  body  upon  which  the 
force  acts  while  it  moves  through  the  space  s. 

Thus,  if  a  lopound  weight  fall  freely  through  a  height  of 
5  feet,  the  energy  imparted  to  it  by  the  force  of  gravity  during 
this  fall  is  10  X  5  =  S^  foot-pounds,  and  it  would  be  necessar)' 
to  do  upon  it  50  foot-pounds  of  work  in  order  to  destroy  the 
velocity  acquired  by  it  during  its  fall.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  force  is  a  variable,  the  amount  of  work  done  in  passing 
over  any  finite  space  in  its  own  direction  will  be  found  by  in- 
tegrating, between  the  proper  limits,  the  expression 

JFds. 

The  pozver  which  a  machine  exerts  is  the  work  which  it 
performs  in  a  unit  of  time. 

The  unit  of  power  commonly  employed  is  the  horse-power^ 
which  in  English  units  is  equal  to  330CX)  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  or  550  foot-pounds  per  second. 

§71.  Energy.  —  The  energy  of  a  body  is  its  capacity  for 
performing  work. 

Kinetic  or  Actual  Energy  is  the  energy  which  a  body  pos- 


ncccssary  to  be  done  upon  the  body  in  order  to  destroy  its 


4 


scsses  in  virtue  of  its  velocity ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  work 

2  body  in  order  to  destroy  its 
velocity.  This  is  equal  to  the  work  which  would  have  to  be 
done  to  bring  the  body  from  a  state  of  rest  to  the  velocity  with  ^ 
which  it  is  moving.  Assume  a  body  whose  mass  is  m^  and  sufv  ^| 
pose  that  its  velocity  has  been  changed  from  v^  to  z',.  Then  if  ^ 
F  be  the  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  we  shall 
have,  from  equation  (2),  §  69,  that 


but 


Fvdt  =  mvdv, 


vdt     =  ds 


(0 


Fds    =  mvdv. 


<t) 


ATWOOD^S  MACHINE. 
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[cncc,  by  integration. 


Jmviiv  ~    j  Fds 


\m{v,^  -  To')  =  JFds; 


(3) 


but  JFds  is  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  body  by  the 
force,  and  the  result  of  doing  this  work  has  been  to  increase 
Its  velocity  from  v^  to  z/,.  It  follows,  that,  in  order  to  change 
the  velocity  from  v^  to  r„  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  per- 
form upon  the  body  is 


W 


^  o,  this  expression  becomes 
J/wf  ,*,  or 


mi 


(4) 


(5) 


which  is  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  of  mass 
w  moving  with  a  velocity  v^. 

§  T2.  Atwood's  Machine.  —  A  particular  case  of  uniformly 
accelerated  motion  is  to  be  found  in  Atwood's  machine,  in  which 
a  cord  is  passed  over  a  pulley,  and  is  loaded  with  unequal  weights 
on  the  two  sides.  Were  the  weights  equal,  there  would  be  no 
unbalanced  force  acting,  and  no  motion  would  ensue ;  but  when 
they  arc  unequal,  we  obtain  as  a  result  a  uniformly  accelerated 
motion  (if  we  disregard  the  action  of  the  pulley),  because  we 
have  a  constant  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  weights 
acting  on  a  mass  whose  weight  is  the  sum  of  the  two  weights. 
Thus,  if  we  have  a  lo-pound  weight  on  one  side  and  a  5-pound 
weight  on  the  other,  the  unbalanced  force  acting  is 


F  =  lo  —  5  =  5  lbs. 
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The  mass  moved  is  M  :=  — ^^ :  hence  the  resulting  ac» 


celeration  is 


=  ^^  =£. 


(^) 


§  73.  Normal  and  Tangential  Components  of  the  Forces 
acting  on  a  Heavy  Particle.  —  If  a  body  be  in  motion,  either 
in  a  straight  or  in  a  curved  line,  and  if  at  a  certain  instant  all 
forces  cease  acting  on  it,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  at  a 
uniform  rate  in  a  straight  line  tangent  to  its  p^th  at  that  point 
where  the  body  was  situated  when  the  forces  ceased  acting. 

If  an  unresisted  force  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 
body's  motion,  the  motion  will  still  take  place  in  the  same 
straight  line;  but  the  velocity  will  vary  as  long  as  the  force 
acts,  and,  from  what  we  have  seen,  the  equation 


I 


F  =  m  — 
tit* 


(0 


will  hold. 

If  an  unresisted  force  act  in  a  direction  inclined  to  the 
body's  motion,  it  will. cause  the  body  to  change  its  speed,  and 
also  its  course,  and  hence  to  move  in  a  curved  line.  Indeed, 
if  a  force  acting  on  a  body  which  is  in  motion  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  one  of  which  is  tangent  to  its  path  and  the 
other  normal,  the  tangential  component  will  cause  the  body  to 
change  its  speed,  and  the  normal  component  will  cause  it  to 
change  the  direction  of  its  motion. 

The  measure  of  the  tangential  component  is,  as  we  have 
seen, 


F=  m 


dt' 


A 


and  we  will  proceed  to  find  an  expression  for  the  normal  com- 
ponent  otherwise  known  as  the  Dexnating  Force.      For  this 


CE^rritlFUGAL  FORCE. 
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purpose  we  may  substitute,  for  a  small  portion  of  the  curve,  a 
portion  of  the  circle  of  curvature  ;  hence  we  will  proceed  to 
find  an  expression  for  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  body  which 
moves  uniformly  with  a  velocity  z/  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  r. 


CENTRIFUGAL    FORCE. 

Let  AC  (Fig.  47)  be  the  space  described  in  the  time  a/. 

Then  we  have  a  b 

AC  =  rA/. 

The  motion  AC  may  be  approximately  consid- 
ered as  the  result  of  a  uniform  motion 

AB  —  z/A/  nearly, 

and  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion  ^^.4?- 

BC  =  ia(A/)'  =  J, 

where  a  ^  acceleration  due  to  centrifugal  force.     But 

(ABy=^  BC.BJ?, 

AO  =  OC  =  r 

V*     =  4a(2r  4-  j)  approximately 

approximately. 


or 


where 


a      = 


22'' 

For  its  true  value,  pass  to  the  limit  where  j  =  o. 

Hence  we  have,  for  the  acceleration  due  to  the  centrifufi^al 
force,  the  expression 

r 


Hence  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to 


F=^^  = 


i'' 


O) 


DEVIATING    FORCE. 

If  a  body  is  moving  in  a  curved  path,  whether  circular  or- 
not,  and  the  unbalanced  force  acting  on  it  be  resolved  into  tan-' 
gential  and  normal  components,  the  tangential  component  will 
be,  as  has  already  been  seen, 

///*' 

and  the  normal  component  will  be 

mtf  _  mfds^ 
r    ^>U/' 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  the  point  in 
question. 

RESULTANT    FORCE. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  entire  unbalanced  force  acting  on 
the  body  will  be 


or 


§  74.  Components  along  Three  Rectangular  Axes  of  the 
Velocities    of,   and    of    the    Forces    acting    on,   a    Moving 

B«iiy. — h*  we  resolve  the  velocity—  into  three  components 

along  OX,  OVt  and  OZ,  we  shall  have,  for  these  components 
respectively, 

— ,     -^,     and     —  : 
fl?       ///  d/' 

this  being  evident  from  the  fact  that  dx,  dy,  and  ds  are  resp^P 
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lively  the  projections  of  ds  on  the  axes  OX^  OV,  and  OZ;  and, 
from  the  differential  calculus,  we  have 


i  -  \/(f )'  -  m  *  (!)■■ 


On  the  other  hand, 


^^     X     and     ^ 
di'     di'  dt 


are  not  only  the  components  of  the  velocity  —  in  the  directions 

OK,  OV,  and  OZ,  but  they  are  also  the  velocities  of  the  body 
in  these  directions  respectively. 

Now,  the  case  of  the  accelerations  is  different;  for,  while 

^.     €1^     and     ^ 
dt*      *//'  de 


are  the  accelerations  in  the  directions  OX,  OV,  and  ^Zrespec- 
tively,  they  are  not  the  components  of  the  acceleration 

d^ 
di* 

along  the  three  axes. 

That  they  arc  the  former  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  —-, 

^  dt 

-^,  and  —  are  the  velocities  in  the  directions  of  the  axes,  and 
dt  dt 

— —,  — ^,  — ^  arc  their  differential  co-cfficicnts,  and  hence  repre- 
dt"    dr    dt* 

sent  the  accelerations  along  the  three  axes.     But  if  we  consider 

the  components  of  the  force  acting  on  the  body,  we  shall  have 
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for  its  components  along  OX,  OV,  and  OZ,  if  o,  fi,  and  y  are 
the  angles  made  by  F  with  the  axes  respectively, 

V^'cosa  =  m—^,     FcosB  =  w— ^,      ^cosy  =  m — ~, 
dt^'  ^  dt*  '  d^ 


and  we  found  (§  73)  for  F,  the  value 


'-V(s;-7=©'      <■) 


Hence,  equating  these  values  of  i%  and  simplifying,  we  shall 
have  the  equation 

\^f/v    v/v    Wv    UW    '^'W 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  — ^,  -^,  and  —-^  can  only  be  the  com- 
^  dp    dp  dP  ^ 

ponents  of  the  actual  acceleration 

dP 

when  the  last  term  — (-/ 1  vanishes,  or  when  r  =  00,  i.e.,  when 
r\dtl 

the  motion  is  rectilinear. 

Moreover,  we  have  the  two  expressions  (i)  and  (2)  for  the 
force  acting  upon  a  moving  body. 

The  truth  of  the  proposition  just  proved  may  also  be  seen 
from  the  following  considerations  :  — 

If  a  parallelopiped  be  constructed  with  the  edges 

^      ^      ^ 
di     di     di 
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the  diagonal  will  be  the  actual  velocity 

ds 

7i 

and  will,  of  course,  coincide  in  direction  with  its  path. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  parallelopiped  be  constructed  with 

the  edges 

d*x      dy      d^z 
dr'    dt^"    dr' 

its  diagonal  must  coincide  in  direction  with  the  force 


^="VW^W' 


and  can  coincide  in  direction  with  the  path,  and  hence  with  the 

actual  acceleration 

'111 
dt'' 

only  when  the  force  is  tangential  to  the  path,  and  hence  when 
the  motion  is  rectilinear. 

§75.  Centrifugal  Force  of  a  Solid  Body.  —  When  a  solid 
body  revolves  in  a  circle,  the  resultant  centrifugal  force  of  the 
entire  body  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular  let  f<.U 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  on  the  axis  of  /otation. 
and  its  magnitude  is  the  same  as  if  its  entire  weight  were  con- 
centrated at  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Proof.  —  Let  (Fig.  48)  the  angular  velocity  =  a,  and  the  'ct?.^ 
weight  =  W.  Assume  the  axis  of  rotation  perpendicular  I 
the  plane  of  the  paper  and  passing  through 
O :  assume,  as  axis  of  x\  the  perpendicular 
dropped  from  the  centre  of  gravity  upon 
the  axis  of  rotation.  The  co-ordinates  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  then  be  (To,  ^'u)» 
kdj'^will  be  equal  to  zero. 

If,  now,  P  be  any  particle  of  weight  w, 
where  r  ^=-  perpendicular  distance  from  P  on  axis  of  rotatScNt, 


Fic..  48. 
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and  X  =  OA,  y  =  AP^  we  shall  have  for  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  particle  at  P 

but  if  we  resolve  this  into  two  components,  parallel  respectively 
to  OX  and  O  V,  we  shall  have  for  these  components 

C—o-'r]-  =  —tax     and      (  — a'rj^  =  "  «yi 
\g      ir       g  \g      l'^       i 

and,  for  the  resultant  for  the  entire  body  we  shall  have,  parallel 
to  OX, 

F^  =  ^loffx  =  ^fVx„  (I) 

g  g 

and 

/;  =  ^%wy  =  ^W>»  ==  o.  (a) 

g  g 

Hence  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  entire  body  is 

P^-fVx,;  (3) 

g 

«n  J  if  we  let  Vo  =  ax^  =  linear  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
we  have 


P  = 


gXc 


wnuh  19  the  same  as  though  the  entire  weight  of  the  body 
iCic  ccnccntrated  at  its  centre  of  gravity. 


EXAMPLES. 

tf.  A  lo-pound  weight  is  fastened  by  a  rope  5  feet  long  to  the 
centre,  arounl  which  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  200  turns  per  minute; 
fird  the  pull  on  the  cord. 

2.  A  locomotive  weighing  50000  lbs.,  whose  driving-wheels  weigh 
.  toc  lbs.,  is  running  at  60  miles  i)er  hour,  the  diameter  of  the  driver* 
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being  6  feci,  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  to  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  same  being  2  inches  (the  drivcre  not  being  properly 
balanced)  ;  find  the  pressure  of  the  locomotive  on  the  track  {a)  when 

Affile  centre  of  gravity  is  directly  below  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  {h) 

^^rhen  it  is  directly  above. 

3.  Assume  the  same  conditions,  except  that  the  distance  betweea 
centre  of  the  wheel  and  its  centre  of  gravity  is  5  inches  instead  of  2. 


§76.   Uniformly  Varying  Rectilinear  Motion.  —  We  have 
already  found  for  this  case  (§  68)  the  equations 

—  =  (I  =  a  constant, 

and  we  may  write  for  the  force  acting,  which  is,  of  course,  coin- 
cident in  direction  with  the  motion, 


I 


F  =  m —  =  ma 


a  constant. 


§  yj.   Motion  of  a  Body  acted  on  by  the  Force  of  Gravity 

only.  —  A  useful  special  case  of  uniformly  varying  motion  is 

that  of  a  body  moving  under  the  action  of  gravity  only. 

1  The  downward  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  represented  by 

I      g  feet  per  second,  the  value  of  g  varying  at  different  points  on 

I      the  surface  of  the  earth  according  to  the  following  law  :  — 


where 


^  =  ^,(1  —  0.003S4  cos  2A)^i  —  ^  J  feet  per  second, 

g,  =  32.t695  feet, 

A  =  latitude  of  the  place, 

A  =  its  elevation  above  mean  sea-level  in  (eet, 

R  =  20900000  feet. 
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If,  now,  we  represent  by  //  the  height  fallen  through  by  a 
descending  body  in  time  /,  we  shall  have  the  equations, 

where  v^  is  the  initial  downward  velocity. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  represent  by  v^  the  initial  upward 
velocity,  and  by  h  the  height  to  which  the  body  will  rise  in 
time  /  under  the  action  of  gravity  only,  we  must  write  the  equa- 
tions 

When  t/o  =  o,  the  first  set  of  equations  gives 

V  =  gt, 
h  =  W\ 

which  express  the  law  of  motion  of  a  body  starting  from  rest 
and  subject  to  the  action  of  gravity  only. 

Eliminate  /  between  these  equations,  and  we  shall  have 

or 

h  is  called  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  v,  and  represents  the 
height  through  which  a  falling  body  must  drop  to  acquire  the 
velocity  v;  and 

PES  >f2gh 
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is  the  velocity  which  a  falling  body  will  acquire  in  falling 
through  the  height  k.  Thus,  if  a  body  fall  through  a  height  of 
SO  feet,  it  will,  by  that  fall,  acquire  a  velocity  of  about 

^2(32^)  (50)  =  V32 16.66  =  56.7  feet  per  second. 

Again :  if  a  body  has  a  velocity  of  40  feet  per  second,  we  shall 

have 

.         ^         1600  o  e  ^ 

4  =  —  = =  34.8  feet ; 

H      64.3 

and  we  say  that  the  body  has  a  velocity  due  to  the  height  24.8 
feet,  i.  e.,  a  velocity  which  it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a 
height  of  24.8  feet. 


EXAAfPLES. 

I,  A  stone  is  dropped  down  a  precipice,  and  is  heard  to  strike  the 
bottom  in  4  seconds  after  it  started  :  how  high  is  the  precipice  ? 

3.  How  long  will  a  stone,  dropped  down  a  precipice  500  feet  higli, 
take  to  reach  the  bottom  ? 

3.  What  will  be  its  velocity  just  before  striking  the  ground? 

4.  A  body  is  thrown  vertically  upwards  with  a  velocity  of  100  feel 
per  second  ;  to  what  height  will  it  rise? 

5.  A  body  is  thrown  vertically  upwards,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  50 
feet.  With  what  velocity  was  It  thrown,  and  how  long  was  it  in  its 
ascent? 

6.  What  will  be  its  velocity  in  its  ascent  at  a  point  15  feet  above 
the  point  from  which  it  started,  and  what  at  the  same  point  in  its 
descent  ? 

\'i%>  Unresisted  Projectile.  —  In  the  case  of  an  unresisted 
projectile,  we  have  a  body  on  which  is   impressed  a  uniform 
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motion  in  a  certain  direction  (the  direction  of  its  initial  motion)? 
and  which  is  acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravity  only. 

Let    OPC 
the  path  (Fig.  49J 
OA  the  initial  dl 
rection,  and  v^  ll 
initial  velocity, 
the  angle  ^(^A' 
B, 

Then  we  sh; 
,jg^  have,  for  the  hoi 

zonta]  and  vertical 
components  of  the  unbalanced  force  acting,  when  the  projectile 
is  at  P  (coK)rdinates  x  and^y). 


tf'y 
o  along  OX,  and  m  -^  = 
^        '  df 


mg  =  -JT  along  (?K 


Hence 


d*x 


=  o, 


(0 


dt*  * 


(0 


Integratirig,  and    observing,  that,  when  /  =  o,  the  horizonti 
and  the  vertical  velocities  were  respectively  v^cosB  and  z/pSin  ^, 
we  have 

=  fo  cos  B,  (3) 


di 

dv  .    ^ 


(4) 


These  equations  could  be  derived  directly  by  obserA^ing  thj 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  initial  velocity  is  v^  cos  B,  am 
that  this  remains  constant,  as  there  is  no  unbalanced  force  act- 
ing in   this  direction,  also  that  v^%\x\B  is  the   initial   verti< 
velocity:  and,  since  the  body  is  acted  on  by  gravity  only,  tl 
velocity  will  in  time  /  be  decreased  by  ^/. 
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Integrating  equations  (3)  and  (4).  and   observing  that  for 
t  -=.  o^x  and  J'  are  both  zero,  we  obtain 

X  =  To  cos  ^./,  (5) 

y  ^  Vo  sin  BJ  —  J^.  (6) 

Eliminate  /,  and  we  have 


jr  =s  j:  tan  tf  — 


g^ 


2Vt>'  COS"  6 


(7) 


as  the  equation  of  the  path,  which  is  consequently  a  parabola. 

Equations  (i),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6).  and  (7)  enable  us  to  solve 
any  problem  with  reference  to  an  unresisted  projectile. 

Equation  (7)  may  be  written 


/    _  Vsin^\  ^  _         g         /    _ 
V:  2^     /  3z»o>  cos*  ^  \ 


vJ  sin  Bco%B\* 


g 


y  (8) 


which  gives  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  vertex 


Va'  sin'  e 


X,  = 


t^o*  sin  B  cot  $ 
g 


EXAMPLES. 

X.  An  unresisted  projectile  starts  with  a  velocity  of  100  feet  pa 
vcond  at  an  upward  angle  of  30''  to  the  horizon  ;  what  will  be  its  velocity 
when  it  has  reached  a  point  situated  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  ico.,  lett 
from  its  starting-point,  and  how  long  will  be  required  for  It  to  re;c^ 
that  point? 


To  «   100,  B  wm  30 

Equation  (5)  gives  us 


SoiuHon. 
^         v^cosB  ^  86.6,        sb  sis  0  ss  50^ 
g  =  32«6- 


1000  =  86.6  / 


tooo  J 

/  =  ^ — -  =  1 1 .  ?  S  seconds, 
866  ^^ 


Vt^sinB  —  ^/  =  50  —  371.5  =  — jai-s. 
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T'  =  V'(86.6)'  -(-  (321.5)*  =  V750oT>0336»  =  333. 

Hence  the  point  in  question  will  be  reached  in   11  j  seconds  after  start- 
ing, and  the  velocity  will  then  be  ^^;i  feet  per  second. 

2.  An  unresisted  projectile  is  thrown  upwanis  fipom  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  angle  of  39°  to  the  horizontal :  6nd  the  time  when  it  will 
reach  the  earth,  and  the  velocity  it  will  have  acquired  when  it  reaches 
the  earth,  the  velocity  of  throwing  being  30  feet  per  second, 

3.  A  1 0-pound  weight  is  dropped  from  the  window  of  a  car  when 
travelling  over  a  bridge  at  a  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour.  How  long  will 
it  take  to  reach  the  ground  100  feet  below  the  window,  and  what  will  be 
the  kinetic  energy  when  it  reaches  the  ground? 

4.  With  what  horizontal  velocity,  and  in  what  direction,  must  it  be 
thrown,  in  order  that  it  may  strike  the  ground  50  feet  forward  of  the 
point  of  starting? 

5.  Suppose  .the  same  lo-pound  weight  to  be  thrown  vertically  up- 
wards from  the  car  window  with  a  velocity  of  100  feet  a  minute,  how 
long  will  it  take  to  reach  the  ground,  and  at  what  point  will  it  strike  the 
ground  ? 

§  79.  Motion  of  a  Body  on  an  Inclined  Plane  without 

Friction.  —  If  a  body  move  on 
an  inclined  plane  along  the  line 
of  steepest  descent,  subject  to 
the  action  of  gravity  only,  and 
if  we  resolve  the  force  acting 
on  it  (i.e.,  its  weight)  into  two 
components,  along  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  resj>ec- 
tively,  the  latter  component 
will  be  entirely  balanced  by 
the    resistance    of    the    plane, 

and  the  former  will   be  the  only  unbalanced   force  acting  on 

the  body. 
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Suppose  a  body  whose  weight  is  represented  (Fig.  50)  by 
^f  =  W  to  move  along  the  inclined  path  AB  under  the  action 
of  gravity  only.  Let  Q  be  the  inclination  of  AB  to  the  horizon. 
Resolve  W  into  two  components, 

HD^  W^WiB,     and     HE^  IVcosB, 

respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  The 
former  is  the  only  unbalanced  force  acting  on  the  body,  and 
will  cause  it  to  move  down  the  plane  with  a  uniformly  accel- 
erated motion ;  the  acceleration  being 

-gsmO.  (i) 


If  the  body  is  either  at  rest  or  moving  downwards  at  the 
beginning,  it  will  move  downwards ;  whereas,  if  it  is  first  mov- 
ing upwards,  it  will  gradually  lose  velocity,  and  move  upwards 
I    more  slowly,  until  ultimately  its  upward  velocity  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  it  will  begin  moving  downwards. 

The  equations  for  uniformly  varying  motion  are  entirely 
applicable  to  these  cases.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  body  has  an 
initial  downward  velocity  v„  this  velocity  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  /,  become 

z;  =  ^=  v„+  UsinO)/  (2) 

A    /  =  i;^+  fe'sin^./',  (3) 

and,  for  the  unbalanced  force  acting,  we  have 

^=«^  =  i?(^sintf)  =  »^sin<?.  (4) 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body's  initial  velocity  is  upward, 
and  we  denote  this  upward  velocity  by  v„  we  shall  have  the 
equations 


»  =g=».  -  (^sintf)/ 

(s) 

s  ^  vj  —  igsinO  ./* 

(6) 

F=  -IVsinO. 

(7) 

Again,  if  the  initia)  velocity  is  zero,  equations  (2)  and  (3) 
become 


v^j^^{g%me)t. 

(8) 

s  «s  Jg'  sin  ^  .  /■. 

(9) 

From  these  we  obtain,  for  this  case. 

=v/ 


2S 


(10) 


and,  substituting  this  value  of  /  in  (8),  we  have 


V  =  y2£(s  sin^),  (11) 

or,  if  we  let  s  sin  $  =  k  =  the  vertical  distance  through  which 
the  body  has  fallen,  we  have 

V  =  V2^A.  (12) 

Hence,  W/ten  a  body,  starting  from  rest,  falls^  under  the 
action  of  gravity  only,  through  a  height  h,  the  velocity  acquired 
is  V2gh,  whether  the  path  be  vertical  or  inclined. 


EXAMPLES. 

I,  A  body  moves  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  plane  inclined 
to  the  horizon  at  30°,  under  the  action  of  gravity  only :  find  the  time 
required  for  the  descent,  and  the  velocity  at  the  foot  of  the  plane. 
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In  ihc  right-angled  triangle  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  51),  given 
^  10   feet,  angle  BAC  =  30°:   find  the  lime  a 
Ody  would  require,  if  acted  on  by  gravity  only,  to  fall 
Om  rest  through  each  of  the  sides  respectively^  AB 
leing  vertical. 

3.  Given  inclination  of  plane  to  the  horizon  —  Q, 
ength  of  plane  =  //  compare  the  time  of  falling  down 
he  plane  with  the  time  of  falling  down  the  vertical. 

4.  A  100-pound  weight  rests,  without  friction,  on  the 
jilane  of  example  3.  What  horizontal  force  is  required 
UKep  it  from  sliding  down  the  plane. 
^K.  Suppose  5  pounds  horizontal  force  to  be  applied 
[a)  so  as  to  oppose  the  descent,  {fi)  so  as  to  aid  the  descent :  fmd  in 
ach  ca.se  how  long  it  will  lake  the  weight  to  descend  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  plane. 


Fic  51. 


§  80.  Motion  along  a  Curved  Line  under  the  Action  of 
Gravity  only,  —  Wc  shall  consider  two  questions  in  this 
regard :  (a)  the  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  curve  (d)  the  time 
of  descent  through  any  part  of  the  curve. 

(a)  Velocity  at  any  point.     Let  us  suppose  the  body  to  have 

started  from  rest  at  A,  and  to  havt 
reached  the  point  P  in  time  /, 
where  AB  =  x  (Fig.  52).  Then, 
since  the  corved  line  AP  may  be 
considered  as  the  limit  of  a  broken 
line  running  from  A  to  P,  and  as 

^^_        ^^  it   has  already  been   seen   that   the 

EE  ^""^^^^^  velocity  acquired  by  falling  through 

^  — ^    a  certain  height  depends  only  upon 

^H  ^''  the  height,  and  not  upon  the  incli- 

tntion  of  the  path,  we  shall  have  for  a  cur\'ed  line  also 

e  v  is  the  velocity  at  P. 
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{fi)  Time  down  a  curve.  Referring  to  the  same  figure,  let  / 
denote  the  time  required  to  go  from  A  to  /*,  and  A/  the  time  to 
go  from  P  to  Z*',  where  PF  =  aj,  and  Bff  =  Ax/  then,  as  we 
have  seen  that  the  velocity  at  P  is  ^2gXy  we  shall  have  approx* 
imately  for  the  space  passed  over  in  time  A/,  the  equation 


Af  =  Va^orA/, 

or,  passing  to  the  limit, 

ds        1 — 

This  equation  gives 

dt^^ 

(I) 


v?^ 


or 


n  ds     ^    />V         \dx) 


W 


where,  of  course,  the  proper  limits  of  integration  must  be 
used. 

If  /  denote  the  time  from  A  to  /*,  we  4iave 


/*^°^    ds 


EXAAfPLE. 

A  body  acted  on  by  gravity  only  is  constrained  to 

move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  from  A  \o  C  (Fig.  53),  radius 

10  feet.     Find  the  time  of  describing  the  arc  (quadrant) 

and  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  body  when  it  reaches 

nc  53.   ^  ^' 


ic 
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§8i.  Simple  Circular  Pendulum.  —  To  find  the  time  occu- 
pied in  a  vibration  of  a  simple  circu-  ^c 
\ar  pendulum,  we  take  D  (Fig.  54)  as 
origin,  and  DC  as  axis  of  x^  and  the 

axis  of  >'at  right  angles  to  DC.     Let 

AC  —  I  and  BD  =  //,  we  shall  have 

for  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation 

horn  ^  to  jE 


'=■/ 


jr-A 


ds 


Now,  from  the  equation  of  the  circle  AFDEy 


ve  have 


t^  ^l-  X 

dx         y 

-  =  '=  / 

"^    y     >l2ix  -  x^ 


/* idx =  jLr         ^ 
^{2lx-x*)\_2giA-x)'\       ^gJ^      >lhx-x'^2i-x 
or 

This  can  only  be  integrated  approximately. 
Expanding  f  i •  j       we  obtain 


"I      '.    t  '  fW. 
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The  greatest  value  of  x  is  //;  and  if  h  is  so  small  that  we  may 
omit  — .  we  shall  have  as  our  approximate  result 

If,  however,  the  value  of  h  as  compared  with  /  is  too  large 
to  render  it  sufficiently  accurate  to  omit  ^,  but  so  small  that 

we  can  safely  omit  the  higher  powers  of  -,  we  shall  have 

or 

(a)     • 


a  nearer  approximatioa 
The  formula 


is  the  most  used,  and  is  more  nearly  correct,  the  smaller  the 
value  of  h. 


EXAMPLES. 


1.  Find  the  length  of  the  simple  circular  pendulum  which  is  to  beat 
seconds  at  a  place  where  g  —  ^2\, 

Solution, 
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3.  What  is  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  simple  circular  ptendulum  5 
feel  long  ? 

§82,  Simple  Cycloidal  Pendulum.  —  The  equation  of  the 
cycloid  is 

y  =.  a  versin      -  -|-  (aor  —  •^)s 
d 


dx 


'^ 


ta  —  X 


I     Hence  we  shall  have,  for  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation. 


\2eJ     ^Ax-x* 


or 


=<i)'i--Tr="v^- 


This  expression  is  independent  of  /t,  so  that  the  time  of  vibr» 
tion  is  the  same  whether  the  arc  be  large  or  small. 

A  body  can  be  made  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloidal  arc  by  suspend- 
ing it  by  a  flexible  string  between  two  cycloidal  cheeks.  This 
is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
the  evolute  of  the  cycloid  is 
another  cycloid  (Fig.  55). 

To  prove  this,  we  have, 
from  the  equation  of  the 
cycloid, 

~'  X 


=  <7vcrsm 


a 


i.-\l'^'t-^" 


ricji. 
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Hencti  the  radius  of  curvature  is 


(i) 


and  since  wc  have  for  the  evolute  the  relation 
where  d^  is  the  elementary  arc  of  the  evolute, 

Xj:  =  art 

and,  observing  that  when  .r  =  2a    />  =  o,    we  have 

/  =  P.  , 

.-.     /  =  2{2a)^^2a  -  X. 

If  ,r,  is  the  abscissa  of  the  point  of  the  evolute, 

.      dv 


and,  transforming  co-ordinates  to  B  by  putting  4-,  +  2a  for  jr^ 

we  obtain 

/  =  2(zax,)4, 


or-«^rt 


which  is  the  equation  of  another  cycloid  just  like  the  first. 

The  motion  along  a  vertical  cycloid  may  also  be  obtained  by 
letting  a  body  move  along  a  groove  in  the  form  of  a  cycloid 
acted  on  by  gravity  alone  ;  and  in  this  case  the  time  of  descent 
of  the  body  to  the  lowest  point  is  precisely  the  same  at  what- 
ever point  of  the  curve  the  body  is  placed.  ■ 


or 


§83.  Effect  of  Grade  on  the  Tractive  Force  of  a  Rail 
Train. —  As   a   useful   particular  case   of    motion   on   an 
dined  plane,  we  have  the  case  of  a  railroad  train  movinj 
a  grade.     It  is  necessary  that  a  certain  tractive  f 


v/a^y 


m 


EFFECT  OF  CJIADE  0/f  TRACTIVE  FORCE, 
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i       mm 


be  exerted  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistances,  and  keep 
the  train  moving  at  a  uniform  rate  along  a  level  track.  If, 
i>n  the  other  hand,  the  track  is  not  on  a  level,  and  if  we 
resolve  the  weight  of  the  train  into  components  at  right  angles 
to  and  along  the  plane  of  the  track,  wc  shall  have  in  the  latter 
component  a  force  which  must  be  added  to  the  tractive  force 

ve  referred  to  when  we  wish  to  know  the  tractive  force  re- 
quireti  to  carry  it  up  grade,  and  must  be  subtracted  when  we 
wish  to  know  the  tractive  force  required  to  carry  it  down  grade. 

c  result  of  this  subtraction  may  give,  if  the  grade  is  sufFi- 
steep  and  the  speed  sufficiently  slow,  a  negative  quan- 
tity; and  in  that  case  wc  must  apply  the  brakes,  instead  of 
ing  steam,  unless  we  wish  the  speed  of  the  train  to  increase. 
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EXAMPLES, 

I.  A  railroad  train  weighing  60000  lbs.,  and  nmning  at  50  miles  per 
requires  a  iraclivc  force  of  618  lbs.  on  a  level ;  what  is  ihe  iraciive 
necessary  when  it  is  to  ascend  a  grade  of  50  feet  per  mile?    What 

;a  it  is  to  descend?     Also  what  is  the  amount  uf  work  per  minute 

each  case? 

The  resolution  of  the  weight  will  give  (Fig.  50,  §  5f -,  ior  th«  com- 
ic akmg  the  plane, 

(60000)  ]^  =  568.2  nearly. 

Tractive  force  for  a  level  =  618.0, 
Tractive  force  for  ascent  =  1 186.2, 
Tractive  force  for  descent  =      49.8. 


To  ascertain  the  work  done  per  minute  in  each  case,  we  have  — 
(#)  For  a  level  track.  6i8jr^i^»o  ^  2^,^300  foot-lbs. 

\k)  Upgrade,       2719200  -\-  *°°°° "^.f* '^ -  =  5219200  foot-lbs. 
\(£)  Down  grade,  2719200  —  ^°°"  '^°''  y*  =     219200  foot-lbs. 
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force 


ired  for  each 


lbs.  of  weight 


60 


2.  Suppose  the  tractive 
of  train  to  be,  on  a  level  track,  fgr  velocities  of — 

5.0  miles  per  hour,     lo.o     20.0     30.0    40.0     50.0 

6.1  lbs.,  6.6       S.3     ii.z     [5.3     20.6     27; 
find  the  tractive  force  required  to  carry  ihe  train  of  example  1  — 

{a)  Up  an  incline  of  50  feet  per  mile  at  30  miles  per  hour. 

(^)   Down  an  incline  of  50  feet  per  mile  at  30  miles  i>cr  hour. 

(r)   Down  an  incline  of  10  feet  per  mile  at  20  miles  per  hour. 
*       (jti)  What  must  be  the  incline  down  which  the  train  roust  run 
require  no  iractive  force  ai  40  miles  per  hour? 

3.  U  in  the  first  example  the  trartive  force  remains  618  lbs.  while 
the  train  i'<  giving  down  grade,  what  will  be  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  01 
minute,  the  grade  being  10  feet  per  niilci* 


1 


§84,    Harmonic    Motion.  —  If  we  imagine  a  body  to  be 
moving  in  a  circle  at  a  uniform  rate  (Fig.  56),  and  a  second 

body  to  oscillate  back  and  forth  in 

the    diameter    AB,    both     starting 

from  B,    and 

if    when   the 

first   body  is 

at  C  the  other 

is  directly  iin 

der   it    at  ^S", 

etc.,   then    is 

the      second 

body  said   to 
move  in  harmonic  motion. 

A  practical  case  of  this  kind  of  mo- 
tion is  the  motion  of  a  slotted  cross-head 
of  an  engine,  as  shown  in  the  figure 
(P'iS-  57)'  the  crank  moving  at  a  uni- 
form rate.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
crank,  and  connecting-rod  connecting 
the  drive-wheel  shaft  of  a  stationary  engine  with  the  piston- 


Ftti.  55, 


vre  have  in  the  motion  of  the  piston  only  an  approximation  to 
harmonic  motion.  VVe  will  proceed  to  determine  the  law  of  the 
force  acting  upon,  and  the  velocity  of,  a  body  which  is  con- 
strained to  move  in  harmonic  motion.  Let  the  body  itself  and 
the  corresponding  revolving  body  be  supposed  to  start  from 
B  (Fig.  56),  the  latter  revolving  in  left-handed  rotation  with  an 
angular  velocity  a,  and  let  the  time  taken  by  the  former  in 
reaching  G  be  /.'  then  will  the  angle  BOC  =  a/;  and  we  shall 
have,  if  s  denote  the  space  passed  over  by  the  body  that  moves 
with  harmonic  motion, 


or,  if 


J  s  BG  =  OB  —  OCcosa^ 

r^  OB  ^  OC, 

S  ^  r  ~  rcosa/, 


(I) 


the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  /  will  be 


P  =  ^  =  or  sin  a/, 


(») 


and  the  acceleration  at  the  end  of  time  /  will  be 


/=  —  =  a'rcoso/. 


(3) 


Hence  the  force  acting  upon  the  body  at  that  instant,  in  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  is 

/•=  iw'J-i  =t  ma'rcosa/  =  ma'{OG).  (4) 


The  force,  therefore,  varies  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  body 
from  the  centre  of  its  path.     It  is  zero  when  the  body  is  at  the 
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centre  of  its  path,  and  greatest  when  it  is  at  the  ends  of  its 
travel,  as  its  value  is  then 

W 

ma'r  =  — a'n 

this  being  the  same  in  amount  as  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
revolving  body,  provided  this  latter  have  the  same  weight  as  the 
oscillating  body.     On  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  is  greatest 

when  o/  —  -  (i.e.,  at  mid-stroke) ;  and  its  value  is  then 
this  being  also  the  velocity  of  the  crank-pin  at  mid-stroke. 


EXAAfPlE. 

Given  that  the  reciprocating  parts  of  an  engine  weigh  loooo 
the  length  of  crank  being  i  foot,  the  crank  making  60  revolutions  per" 
minute  ;  find  the  force  required  to  make  the  cross-head  follow  the  crank, 
(1)  when  the  crank  stands  at  30°  to  the  line  of  dead  points,  (2)  wlien 
at  60°,  (3 )  when  ai  the  dead  point.  . 

§85.  Work   under  Oblique   Force.  —  If   the  force  act  in 

any  other  direction  than  that  of  the  motion,  we  must  resolve  it 

into  two  components,  the  component  in  the  direction  of  the 

motion  being^the  only  one  that  does  work.     Thus  if  the  force 

F  is  variable,  and  0  equals  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  direction 

of  the  motion,  we  shall  have  as  our  expression  for  the  work 

done 

//"cos  Otis. 


Thus  if  a  constant  force  of  100  lbs.  act  upon  a  body  in  a  direc 
tion  making  an  angle  of  30^  with  the  line  of  motion,  then  will 
the  work  done  by  the  force  during  the  time  in  which  it  moves 
through  a  distance  of  10  feet  be 

(100)  (0.86603)  (10)  =  866  foot-lbs- 
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§  86.    Rotation   of   Rigid   Bodies Suppose  a  rigid   body 

(Fig.  58)  to  revolve  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
Ihc  paper,  and  passing  through  O ; 
imagine  a  particle  whose  weight  is 
tK  to  be  sitiiated  at  a  perpendicular 
distance   OA  =  r  from   the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  let  the  angular  accel- 
eration be  a  :    let  it  now  be  required 
10  find  the  moment  of  the  force  or 
forces  required  to  impart  this  ac- 
celeration ;    for  we   know  that,   if 
the  axis  of  rotation  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body,  the  motion  can  be  imparted  only  by  a  statical  couple ; 
whereas  if  it  do  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
motion  can  be  imparted  by  a  single  force. 

We  shall  have,  for  the  particle  situated  at  Ay 

Weight  ;=  w. 
Angular  acceleration  =  »• 
Linear   acceleration   =^  ar. 

Force  required  to  impart  this  acceleration  to  this  particle 

a* 


Fio.  58. 


F"^' 


Moment  of  this  force  about  the  axis  = 


w 


Hence  the  moment  of  the  force  or  forces  required  to  impart 
to  the  entire  body  in  a  unit  of  time  a  rotation  about  the  axis 
through  0»  with  an  angular  velocity  a,  is 


g 


g  g 


where  /  is  used  as  a  symbol  to  denote  the  limit  of  Sr^r*,  and  is 
called  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis  through  O. 
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^Sj,  Angular  Momentum.  —  This  quantity,-,  which  o 

prebses  the  moment  of  the  force  or  forces  required  to  impart 
the  body  the  angular  acceleration  a  about  the  axis  in  qucsliot 
is  also  called  the  Aftgular  Momentum  of  the  body  wk^n  rot&t'\ 
ing  with  the  angular  velocity  «  about  the  given  axis, 

§  88.  ActuaJ  Energ^y  of  a  Rotating  Body. — If  itbcrc-l 
quired  to  find  the  actual  energy  of  the  body  when  rotating] 
with  the  angular  velocity  <v,  we  have,  for  the  actual  energy olj 
the  particle  at  A, 

g        ^        ~  2g 

and  for  that  of  the  entire  body 

This  is  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  which  would  have  to  be 
done  to  bring  the  body  from  a  state  of  rest  to  the  velocity  ut,  or 
the  total  amount  of  work  which  the  body  could  do  in  virtue 
of  its  velocity  against  any  resistance  tending  to  stop  its 
rotation. 

§  89.  Moment  of  Inertia.  — The  term  "moment  of  inertia" 
originated  in  a  wrong  conception  of  the  properties  of  matter. 
The  term  has,  however*  been  retained  as  a  very  convenient  one, 
although  the  conceptions  under  which  it  originated  have  long 
ago  vanished.  The  meaning  of  the  term  as  at  present  used,  in 
relation  to  a  solid  body,  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  is 
limit  of  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  of  the 
mentary  particles  that  make  up  the  body,  by  the  squares  of  th 
distances  from  the  given  axis. 

Thus,  if  M',,  w„  Wj,  etc.,  are  the  weights  of  the  particles 
which  are  situated  at  distances  r„  #•„  rj,  etc.,  respectively  froi 
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the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  hody  about  the  given 

:is  is 

/  =  limit  of  2a/r". 


§90.  Radius  of  Gyration.  —  The  radius  of  gyration  of  a 
body  with  respect  to  an  axis  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  axis  to  that  point  at  which,  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  body 
were  concentrated,  the  angular  momentum,  and  hence  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia,  of  the  body,  would  remain  the  same  as  they  are 
in  the  body  itself. 

If  p  is  the  radius  nf  gyration,  th^  -moment  of  inertia  would 
;,  when  the  mass  is  concentrated. 


hence  we  must  have 
whence 


(^  = 


%U'         IV' 


where  IV  =  entire  weight  of  the  body. 

§91.  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Plane  Surface.  —  The  term 
"moment  of  inertia."  when  applied  to  a  plane  figure,  must,  of 
course,  be  defined  a  little  differently,  as  a  plane  surface  has  no 
weight ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  to  which  that  name  is 

E given  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  a  great  many  questions. 
I  TJir  momrrtf  of  inertia  of  a  plant  surface  about  an  axis^  either 
in  or  not  in  the  plane^  is  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
t^  elementary  areas  into  which  the  surface  may  be  conceived  to 
Rr  divided,  by  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  axis  in 
question, 

!n  a  similar  way,  for  the  radius  of  gyration  />  of  a  plane 
iigure  whose  area  is  A,  we  have 
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From  this  definition  it  will  be  evident,  that,  if  the  surface  be 
referred  to  a  pair  of  axes  in  its  own  plane,  the  moment  of  iner- 
tia of  the  surface  about  O  Y  will  be 

1=  ff^dxdy,  (I) 

and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  surface  about  OX  will  be 

J^  SSfdxdy,  (2) 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  surface  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  origin,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  XO  FJ  will  be 

fft^dxdy,  (3) 

where  r  =  distance  from  O  to  the  point  {x,y) ;  hence  r'  =  jr*  -f 
y*,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  becomes 

//(^  +  f)dxdy  =  Jfx^dxdy  +  fffdxdy  ^  I -\- J.     (4) 

This  is  called  the  "  polar  moment  of  inertia,"  If  polar  co-ordi- 
nates be  used,  this  last  becomes 

ffp'ipdpdO)  =  f/p^dpdd.  (5) 

All  these  quantities  are  quantities  that  will  arise  in  the  disgus- 
sion  of  stresses,  and  the  letters  /  and  y  are  very  commonly  used 
to  denote  respectively 

Jfx'dxdy        and        fffdxdy. 

Another  quantity  that  occurs  also,  and  which  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Kj  is 

ffxydxdy;  (6) 

■md  this  is  called  the  moment  of  deviation. 
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EXAMPLES. 


■The  following    examples   will   illustrate   the   mode   of  finding   the 
^ni  of  inertia :  —  x 

1.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rectangle 
C/?  about  C>K(Fig.59), 


Solution, 

Y 

A 

B 

A 

o 

C 

0 

V 

FK.S9. 


u  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  entire  circle  (radius  r)  about 
[iameter  OY  (Fig.  6o). 


Solution, 


Fic.  Oo 


4    ~   64 


^M.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  circular  ring  (outside  radius  r, 
^Be  radius  r,)  about  £7K(Fig.  61). 


Solution, 


64 


4.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  ellipse 
(semi-axes  a  and  6)  about  the  minor  axis  OY, 


rio.61. 


no 
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Solution, 


Equation  of  ellipse  is  — 


v.,«-^i 


''=/■./;_„'■■"* 


=-;/:-■  •''-^•-=Xt)=t-' 


On  the  other  hand,  /, 


Ttah^ 


§  92.  Moments  of  Inertia  of  Plane  Figures  about  Parallel 
Axes. 

Proposition.  —  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  plane  figun 
about  an  axis  not  passings  through  its  centre  of  gravity  is  equal 
to  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel  axis  passing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity  increased  by  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  area  by  the  square  of  tiu  distance  between  the  two  etxes,   I 

Proof.  —  Let  A  B  CD 
(Fig.  62)  be  the  surface;  let 
OY  be  the  axis  not  passing 
through  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity ;  let  P  be  an  elementary 
area  A^Aj',  whose  co-ordi» 
nates  are  OR  =  x  and  RP 
—  y;  and  let  00,  —  a 
constant  =  distance 
tween  the  axes. 
Let  OyR  =  -r,  —  abscissa  of  P  with  reference  to  the  axis 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity, 

X  =  a  -\-  Xi 
^  =  X,'  4-  aaxi  -f  a* 
.".     jc'AxA)'  =  4P,"Ajf  Ay  +  aajrAxA^  +  a>AxA^. 
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Hence,  summing,  and  passing  to  the  limit,  we  have 

ffx'dxdy  =  fjx^dxefy  +  taffx^dxdy  +  a*ffdxdy  ;      ( i ) 

but  if  we  were  seeking  the  abscissa  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
when  the  surface  is  referred  to  K,^K„  and  if  this  abscissa  be 
denoted  by  x„  we  should  have 


JCo  = 


_ffx,dxdy 
ffdxdy  ' 


and, since  x^  =  Ot    ,\  ffx^xdy  —  o\  hence,  substituting  this 
value  in  (l\  we  obtain 

f/x^dxdy  =  ffx^dx^  J-  a* ffdxdy.  (2) 

If,  now,  we  call  the  moment  of  inertia  about  OYj  /,  that 
about  0^  Fi,  /„  and  let  the  area  =  ^  =  ffdxdy^  we  shall  have 

/==/. +  ^M.  (3) 

Q.ED. 

§93.  Polar  Moment  of  Inertia  of  Plane  Figures.  —  Tki 
mmmt  of  inertia  of  a  plane 
fgure  about  an  axis  perpen^ 
i     ^cukr  to  the  plane  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  its  moments 
^inertia  about  any  pair  of  ^j 
rectangular  axes  in  its  plane 
passing  through  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular. 

Proof.  —  Let  BCD  (Fig. 
6^)  be  the  surface,  and  P  an 
elementary    area,    and    let 
OA  =  X,  AP  =  y^  OP  =  r;  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  surface  about  OZ  will  be 

f ffdxdy  =//(^  •\-f)dxdy  =ffx'dxdy  +  fffdxdy  =^  /  +  f. 
Q.E.D. 
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Hence  follows,  also,  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia 
of  a  plane  surface  relatively  to  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  in  its 
own  plane  is  isotropic  ;  i.e.,  the  same  as  for  any  other  pair  of 
rectangular  axes  meeting  at  the  same  point,  and  lying  in  its 
plane. 

EXAMPLES. 

I.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rectangle  (Fig,  59)  about 
an  axis  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  rectangle. 

Solution, 
Moment  of  inertia  about  YV  =  — , 

13 

Moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  through  its 


hence 


centre  and  perpendicular  to  YY  =  —  j 

13 


Polar  moment  of  inertia  = h  —  =  —  (A*  +  ^), 

13        12       12 


2.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle  about  an  axis  through 
its  centre  and  perpendicular  to  its  plane  (Fig.  60). 

Solution, 

Moment  of* inertia  about  OY  ^  — , 

4 

Moment  of  inertia  about  OX  =  — ; 

4 
hence 

Polar  moment  of  mertia  =  —    -|-    ~   =  — . 

442 

3.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  ellipse  about  an  axis  passing 
through  its  centre  and  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 
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SoIuHoiu 
From  example  4,  §  91,  wc  have 


h" 


na^k 


.%    Polar  moment  of  iuertia  =  —  (fl*  +  ^)» 

4 


§  94-  Moments  of  Inertia  of  Plane  Figures  about  Different 
Axes  compared.  —  Given  the  surface  KLM  (Fig.  64),  suppose 
we  have  already  determined  the  quantities 

/  =  fS^dxiiy,  J  =  SSfdxdy,  K  =  ffxydxdy, 

It  is  required  to  determine,  in  terms  of  them,  the  quantities 

A  =  SJx^dxJy,,  /.  =  Sfy^dx.dy,,  K,  =  f/x,y,dx,dy^\ 


the  uigles  XOYdiud  X^O  K,  being  both 
right  angles,  and  YOY,  =  a. 

W'e  shall  have,  from  the  ordinary 
eouations  for  the  transformation  of  co- 
ordinates, to  be  found  in  any  analytic 
geometry,  the  equations 

jr,  =  jr  cos  a  +  ^  sin  o, 

y,  =  vcosa  -  xsina,  p,^^ 

.'.     .r,*  =  x"  cos*  a  -f  y*  sin'  n  -f  2xy  cos  o  sin  a, 
y\'  =  x^  sin'  u  +  T*  cos'  a  —  2xy  cos  a  sin  a, 
Xty,  =  :9'(cos*  a  —  sin'  a)  —  (.r*  —  y^)  cos  a  sin  u. 
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Hence 


/,  =  ffx,'iix,(fy^  »  limit  of  Xr,»A^ 

=  cos"  a  limit  of  Xx'^A  +  sin'  a  limit  of  TLfXA  + 

2  COS  a  sin  o  limit  of  %xy^A 
s=  {co5*a)//x'eMv  H-  (sin'a)//ydxdy  -H 

2  (cos  a  sin  a)ffxydxtfy. 

y;  =  ffy.^fix.dy,  =  limit  of  Sj-.'Ayf 

«  (sin'u)   limit  of  ir'X^  +  (cos*o)  limit  of  S>» Ail — 

3  (cos  a  sin  a)  limit  of  "S^xyXA 

==  (i\Ti'a)Jfx'iixdy  +  (cos'a)f/f(ivify  — 

2  (cos  a  sin  a)JfxyJxJy, 
K,  =  f/x,y,i/.v^ffy,  =  limit  of  Xvj-.A^ 

^  (cos' a  —  sin' a)  limit  of  Xxy^A  —  (cos  a  sin  a)  {limit  of 

yjc'AA  -  limit  of  S^-'A-^j 
■B  (cos"a  —  sin'  a)  f/xyt/xify  —  (cosasina){//jF'alJc4'  — 

f/y^xnfyl 

Or,  introducing  the  letters  /,/,  and  K,  we  have 

/,  E=  /cos'tt  -f-ysin'a  H-  2A''cososina,  (i) 

y,  =  /sin' a  -f  ycos*a  —  2A!'co5asina,  (a) 

K,  5S  (/—  /)cosasina  +  A'(cos'a  —  sin'a),  (3) 


The  equations  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  furnish   the  solution   of    the 
problem.  ^1 

§95.  Principal  Moments  of  Inertia  in  a  Plane.  —  In  every^ 
plane  figure,  a  given  point  being  assumed  as  origin^  there  is  at 
least  one  pair  of  rectangular  axes^  about  one  of  which  the  momeni^M 
of  inertia  is  a  maximum,  and  a  minimum  about  the  other ;  thest 
moments  of  inertia  being  called  principal  moments  of  inertiay 
and  the  axes  about  which  they  are  taketi  being  called  principal 
axes  of  inertia 
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Proof.  —  In  order  that  /„  equation  (i),  §  94,  may  be  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimum,  we  must  have,  as  will  be  seen  by  differen- 
tiating its  value,  and  putting  the  first  differential  co-efficient 
equal  to  zero, 

—  2/cosasina  +  2/cosasina  -f  2A'(cos'a  —  sin*  a)  =  o 

A'icos*  a  —  sin*  o)  —  (/  —  /)  cos  a  sin  a  =  o 

K  .      2K 


COSaSma 

cos' a  —  sin*  a 


/-/ 


tan  2a  = 


/ 


(0 

(2) 


Hence,  for  the  value  of  a  given  by  (2),  we  have  /,  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum  ;  and  as  there  are  two  values  of  2a  corresponding 
to  the  same  value  of  tan  2a,  and  as  these  two  values  differ  by 
180°,  the  values  of  a  will  differ  by  90**,  one  corresponding  to  a 
iximum  and  the  other  to  a  minimum. 
Moreover,  when  the  value  of  a  is  so  chosen,  we  have 

A-.  =  0, 

as  is  proved  by  equation  (i).     Indeed,  we  might  say  that  the 
condition  for  determining  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  is 

K,  =  o. 

596.  Axes  of  Symmetry  of  Plane  Figures.  —  An  axis 
which  divides  the  figure  symmetrically  is  always  a  principal 
4xis. 

Proof.  —  Let  us  assume  that  the  y  axis  divides  the  surface 
^^mmethcally ;  then  we  shall  have,  with  reference  to  this  axis, 

I    Ar 


^-fjy'y''-  =  \fiy'y\'- 


o. 


And,  since  K  is  zero,  the  axis  of  y  is  one  principal  axis,  and  of 
course  the  axis  of  x  is  the  other.  The  same  method  of  reason- 
ing would  show  Ar  =  o  if  the  x  axis  were  the  axis  of  symmetry. 
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Hence,  whenever  a  plane  figure  has  an  axis  of  symmetry, 
this  axis  is  one  of  the  principal  axes,  and  the  other  is  at 
right  angles  to  it.  Tlius,  for  a  rectangle,  when  the  axis  is  to 
pass  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  principal  axes  are  par- 
allel to  the  sides  respectively,  the  moment  of  inertia  being 
greatest  about  the  shortest  axis,  and  least  about  the  longest, 
Thus  in  an  ellipse  the  minor  axis  is  the  axis  of  maximum, 
aiul  the  major  that  of  minimum,  moment  of  inertia,  etc.  OnM 
the  other  hand,  in  a  circle,  or  in  a  square,  since  the  maximum" 
and  minimum  are  equal,  it  follows  that  the  moments  of  inertia 
about  all  axes  passing  through  the  centre  are  the  same.  f 

§97.  Conditions   for   Equal   Values   of  Moment   of    In-^ 
ertia. — When  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  plane  figure  about 
three  different  axes  passing  through  the  same  point  are  the 
same,  the  moments  of  inertia  about  all  axes  passing  through 
this  point  are  the  same. 

Proof.  —  Let   /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  about  O  K,  li 
about  (7K„  /,  about  OY^,  and  let 

VOY,  =  a.         YOY,  =  fi, 
and  let 

y,  =  /,  =  L 

Then,  from  equation  (i),  §94,  we  have 

1=1  cos*  a  H-  y  sin"  a  -h  2  A'  cos  a  sin  a, 


fence 


I lence 


(/  — /)sin*a  =  3  A*  cos  a  sin  a, 
(/  -/)sm'fi  =  2  /'cos/3sin^. 


(0 
(2) 


(/-/)tana  :=  2A',  (3) 

(/-/)tanj9=  2A'.  (4) 

And,  since  tana  is  not  equal  to  tany3,  we  must  have 
/  —  y  =  o        and         A'  =  o. 

Hence,  since  K  =.  o  and  I  ^J,  we  shall  have»  from 
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tion   (i).  §94,  for  the  moment   of   inertia  /'  about   an   axis, 
Ling  any  angle  6  with  O  V, 

/'  =  /cos»^  +  /sin'^  +  o  =  /.  (5) 

Hence  all  the  moments  of  inertia  are  equal. 

§98.  Components  of  Moments  of  Inertia  of  Solid 
Bodies.  —  Refer  the  body  to  three  rectangular  axes,  OX,  0]\ 
and  OZ;  and  let  /„  /^  and  /,  represent  its  moment  of  inertia 
about  each  axis  respectively.  Then,  if  /*  denote  the  distance  of 
any  particle  from  OZ,  we  shall  have 

/,  =  limit  of  So/r" ; 
but 

r'  =  j^  +y 

.'.    /,  =  limit  of  5tt'(.T»  +^")  =  limit  of  Swj:^  +  limit  of  Sofy*.  (i) 

In  the  same  way  we  have 

y,  —  limit  of  y,wy  H-  limit  of  ^zifs',  (2) 

/y  =  limit  oC^iwx^  -f  limit  o(  "Saoz'.  (3) 

99.  Moments  of  Inertia  of  Solids  around  Parallel 
Axes.  —  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid  body  about  an  axis 
I  not  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  its  moment 
of  inertia  about  a  parallel  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  increased  by  the  product  of  the  entire  weight  of  the 
body  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  axes. 

Proof.  —  Refer  the  body  to  a  system  of  three  rectangular 
axes,  OXt  OY,  and  OZ,  of  which  OZ  is  the  one  about  which 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  taken.  Let  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  with  reference  to  these  axes  be 
(-*■«  J'o.  ^o)-  Through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  draw  a 
system  of  rectangular  axes,  parallel  respectively  to  OX,  OY,  and 
OZ.     Then  we  shall  have  for  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point 

.r  =  jTo  -f  -Vi, 

«    =    So    +   *„ 
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ence 


/,  =  limit  of  2K'(.r^  -f-  jf»)  =  limit  of  Szt'jr"  -J-  limit  of  twf 
=  limit  of  ^w{x^  +  j:,)'  +  limit  of  %w<^y^  +  7,)' 
«  jTo*  limit  of  Szc  -(-  Vo*  limit  of  27r  -(-  2X0  limit  of  Ssvjc, 

-f  a^o  liniit  of  Stf^,  +  limit  of  Swjr,'  +  limit  of  2tt/j', 
=  (jCo'  +  ^o')  W  +  3.ro  limit  of  SwjT,  +  ai-o  limit  of  Sacy, 

+  limit  of  Swr,* 
=  V  W^  +  -^j'  -♦-  2-^o  limit  of  Swjr,  +  ty^  limit  of  Stt^i. 

But,  since  O^  is  the  centre  of  gravity, 

.'.    ^m>Xt  =  o        and        2fc/t  =  o. 


Hence 


/.  =  //  -^  w>««. 


which  proves  the  proposition. 

§  100,  Examples  of  Moments  of  Inertia. 

I.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  r  mi 
weight  per  unit  of  volume  w,  about  the  axis  OZ  drawn  through  its  centre. 

Soiutton.  " 

Divide  the  sphere  into  thin  slices  (Fig.  65)  by  planes  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  OZ.  Let  the  distance 
of  the  slice  shown  in  the  figure, 
above  C?  be  c,  and  its  thickness  th: 

then  will  its  radius  be  >lr*  —  r*d 
and  we  can  readily  see,  from  ex- 
ample 3,  §  93,  that  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  OZ  will  be 

2 

Hence  the  moment  of  ine 
of  the  entire  sphere  about  OZ  will 
be 


d 

z 

p 

0 

^i^ 

K-^ 

A 

^ 

p 

no.  (5. 


/,  =ze/-  l^^~  ^^*'*' 
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rhich  easily  reduces  to 


*5 


2.  To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  ellipsoid  (semi-axes  a,  by  c) 
»ut  (?Z(Fig.  66). 
Sounios'. — The  cqua- 
lion  of  the  ellipsoid  is 

—  ^--i-   -f  -  =s    I- 


Divide  it  into  thin  slices 
perpendicular  to  OZ^  and 
let  the  slice  shown  in  the 
figure  be  at  a  distance  s 
>ra  O.  Then  will  this 
be  elliptical,  and  its 
semi-axes  will  be 


Fte.  M. 


-y[^~~^ 


and 


-  V^  -  a* ; 


and  from  example  3,  §  93,  we  readily  obtain,  for  its  moment  of  inertia 
about  OZ^ 

Hence,  for  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ellipsoid  about  OZ,  we 


have 


h  = 


Wirab  ( 


3.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  right  circular  cylinder,  length  a, 
radius  r,  about  its  axis. 
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4.    Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  same  about  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to,  and  bisecting  its  axis.  .         wnar 


f('-'i) 


5.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  elliptic  right  cylinder,  length 
2c,  transverse  semi-axes  a  and  h,  about  its  longitudinal  axis. 

Ans.     (d*  -f  b*). 

2 

6.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  same  about  its  transverse 
axis  2b, 


4 


Ans,     2Wirabrl  -  -  +  —  I 
\4         3/ 


7.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rectangular  prism,  sides  atf,  j^, 
2c,  about  central  axis  2c,  Ans,    ^wa^c{a'  +  ^). 

§  loi.    Centre  of  Percussion.  —  Suppose  we  have  a  body 

revolving,  with  an  angular  velocity  a.  about  an  axis  perpendicu- 

_  lar  to  the   plane   of  the  paper,  and 

passing    through    O.      Join    O   with 

the  centre  of  gravity,  G,  and  take  OG 

as  axis  of  x;   the  axis  of  j'  passing 

through  Of  and  lying  in  the  plane  of 

the  paper.     If,  with  a  radius  OA  =  r, 

we  describe  an  arc  CA  (Fig.  6y),  all 

^'^  *^"  particles  situated   in  this  arc  have  a 

linear  velocity  ar.     The  force  which  would  impart  this  velocity 

to  any  one  of  them,  as  that  at  A,  in  a  unit  of  time,  is 

w  , 
—or, 

and  this  may  be  resolved  into  two. 


—ax 
S 


and 


w 
-ay, 

S 


The  momen 


respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  OG, 
this  force  about  the  axis  is 

g 
hence  the  total  moment  of  the  forces  which  would  impart  toj 
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the  body  in  a  unit  of  time  the  an^ilar  velocity  a,  is,  as  has  been 
shown  already, 

The  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  body  is 


S 


^IkWX^ 


since,   the   centre  of  gravity   being  on  OB,    it   follows   that 
"iwy  =  o ;  and  hence 

^wy  =  o. 


Hence  the  perpendicular  distance  from  O  to  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  force  is  measured  along  OG^  and  is 


to 


/  = 


8 


%wx* 


(0 


and  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  force  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  at  a  point  on  OG  at  a  distance  /  from  O ;  and  this 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  pro- 
duce the  rotation  is  called  the  Centre  of  Percussion. 

If  p  =  radius  of  gyration  about  the  axis  through  O^  and  if 
Xo  =  distance  from  O  to  the  centre  of  gravity^  we  have 

x^w  =  Xwx. 
Hence 

5w.r        Xo'i.w       Xq\W  I       x^ 

or,  in  words,  — 

Thr  radius  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
distance  I,  and  the  distance  Xo.  between  the  axis  of  osciilatioft  and 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  centre  of  percussion  with  respect  to  a  given  axis  of 
oscillation  O  has  besn  defined  as  the  point  of  application  of  the 
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/ 


—        > 


:^/' 


resultant  of  the  forces  which  cattse  the  body  to  rotate  around  ths 
point  O. 

Another  definition  often  given  is,  that  it  is  the  point  at  which, 
if  a  force  be  applied,  there  %vill  be  no  shock  on  the  axis  of  oscilla- 
tion;  and  these  two  definitions  are  equivalent  to  each  other. 

Let  the  particles  of  the  body  under  consideration  be  con- 
ceived, for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  be  distributed  along  a  single 
line  AB,  and  suppose  a  force  F  applied  at  D 
(Fig,  68).     Conceive  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  each  equal  to  F,  applied  at  C,  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  body.  ^1 
Then  these  three  forces  are  equi\'alent  t^^ 
a  single  force  /^applied  at  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity Cy  which  produces  translation  of  the  whole 
body  ;  and,  secondly,  a  couple  whose  moment 
is  F{CD)f  whose  effect  is  to  produce  rotation 
around  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre  a^| 
gravity  C.    Under  this  condition  of  things  it  is  evident  that  th^^ 
centre  of  gravity  C  will  have  imparted  to  it  in  a  unit  of  time  a 

forward  velocity  equal  to  — -,  where  M  is  the  entire  mass  of  the 

M  ^ 

body  ;  the  point  D  will  have  imparted  to  it  a  greater  forwai 

velocity  ;  while  those  points  on  the  upper  side  of  C  will  have 

imparted  to  them  a  less  and  less  velocity  as  they  recede  from 

C  until,  if  the  rod  is  sufficiently  long,  the  particle  at  A  wiJ^^ 

acquire  a  backward  velocity.  ^| 

Hence  there  must  be  some  point  which  for  the  instant  in 
question  is  at  rest ;  i.e.,  where  the  velocity  due  to  rotation  is  just 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  due  to  the  translation,  or  about 
which,  for  the  instant,  the  body  is  rotating :  and  if  this  point 
were  fixed  by  a  pivot,  there  would  be  no  stress  on  the  pivot 
caused  by  the  force  applied  at  D. 

An  axis  through  this  point  is  called  the  htstantaneom 
Axis, 


B 
Fig.  68. 
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§  102.  Interchangeability  of  the  Centre  of  Percussion 
and  Axis  of  Oscillation.— If  we  take,  as  axis  of  oscillation,  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  passing 
through  D^  then  will  0  be  the  new  centre  of  percussion. 

Proof, — We  have  seen  (§  loi)  that 


/=^ 


/- 


where  /  =  OD,  x^  =  OC,  and  p  =  radius  of  gyration  about  an 
axis  through  O  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Moreover,  if  p^  represent  the  radius  of  gyration  about  an 
axis  through  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  we  shall 
have 

Now 

dista 

whei 

Ihroi 


^  =  CD. 

Xo 


Now  if  D  is  taken  as  axis  of  oscillation,  we  shall  have  for  the 
distance  /,  to  the  corresponding  centre  of  percussion, 


'CD 


/   —  Xb 


where  p,  =  radius  of  gyration  about  the  axis  of  oscillation 
through  Z>. 

p,'  _  po»  -I-  CD*  _ 


/.  = 


CD 


CD 


Po' 

CD 


+  CD  =Xo  +  (/-J^o)  =  /. 


Hence  the  new  centre  of  percussion  is  at  O.     Q.  E.  D. 

§  103.  Impact  or  Collision.  —  Impact  or  collision  is  a 
pressure  of  inappreciably  short  duration  between  two  bodies. 

The  direction  of  the  force  of  impact  is  along  the  straight  line 
drawn  normal  to  the  surfaces  of  the  colliding  bodies  at  their 
point  of  contact,  and  we  may  call  this  line  the  line  of  impact. 
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The  action  that  occurs  in  the  case  of  collision  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  at  first  the  bodies  undergo  compression  ; 
the  mutual  pressure  between  them  constantly  increasing,  until, 
when  it  has  reached  its  maximum^  the  elasticity  of  the  mate- 
rials begins  to  overpower  the  compressive  force,  and  restore 
the  bodies  wholly  or  partially  to  their  original  shape  and  dimen- 
sions. 

Central  impact  occurs  when  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  bodies  coincides  with  the  line  of  impact. 

Eccentric  impact  occurs  when  these  lines  do  not  coincide 

Direct  impact  occurs  when  the  line  along  which  the  relative 
motion  of  the  bodies  takes  place,  coincides  with  the  line  of 
impact. 

Oblique  impact  occurs  when  these  lines  do  not  coincide. 


4 
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§  104.  Equality  of  Action  and  Re-action.  —  One  funda- 
mental principle  that  holds  in  all  cases  of  central  impact  is  the 
equality  of  action  and  re-action  ;  in  other  words,  we  must  have, 
that,  at  every  instant  of  the  time  during  which  the  impact  is 
taking  place,  the  pressure  that  one  body  exerts  upon  the  other 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  exerted  by  the  second  upon  the 
first.  i 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  principle  is,  that  the  algebraitr 
sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  two  bodies  before  impact  remains 
unaltered  by  the  impact,  and  hence  that  this  sum  is  just  the 
same  at  every  instant  of,  and  after,  the  impact. 
If  we  let 

»r„  w„  be  the  respective  masses, 
f„    r„  their  respective  velocities  before  impact, 
v„  t^j,  their  respective  velocities  after  impact, 
f/,   n/\  their  respective  velocities  at  any  given  instant  during 
the  time  while  impact  is  taking  place, 
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then  we  must  have  the  following  two  equations  true ;  viz.,  — 
'W|T'.  +  ^^v^  =  m,r,  -h  w,^„  (t) 

my  +  «y  =  m,c,  +  w,c,.  (a) 

§  105.  Velocity  at  Time  of  Greatest  Compression,  —  At 
the  instant  when  the  compression  is  greatest  —  i.e.,  at  the 
instant  when  the  elasticity  of  the  bodies  begins  to  overcome 
the  deformation  due  to  the  impact,  and  to  tend  to  restore  them 
lo  their  original  forms  —  the  values  of  v  and  ?/'  must  be  equal 
to  each  other;  in  other  words,  the  colliding  bodies  must  be 
moving  with  a  common  velocity 

p  =  r/  =  z/'.  (x) 

To  determine  this  velocity,  we  have,  from  equation  (2),  §  104, 
combined  with  (i), 

(«) 


tr  ^  yi^i    "f^   ^a^t 


§  106.  Co-efficient  of  Restitution.  —  In  order  to  determine 
the  values  t/„  r„  of  the  velocities  after  impact,  we  need  two 
equations,  and  hence  two  conditions.  One  of  them  is  fur- 
nished by  equation  (1),  §  104.  The  second  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  material  of  the  colliding  bodies,  and  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  cases  :  — 

\°,  Itulastic  Impact,  —  In  this  case  the  velocity  lost  up  to 
the  time  of  greatest  compression  is  not  regained  at  all,  and 
the  velocity  after  impact  is  the  common  velocity  v  at  the  instant 
of  greatest  compression.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  work 
used  up  in  compressing  the  bodies  is  lost,  as  none  of  it  is 
restored  by  the  elasticity  of  the  material. 

2**.  Elastic  Impact.  —  In  this  case  the  velocity  regained 
after  the  greatest  compression,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
lost  up  to  the  time  of  greatest  compression  ;  therefore 


r,  =  r,  -  V. 


(0 


P,     —      t/     =3      Z/ 


(0 


We  may  also  define  this  case  as  that  in  which  the  work  lost 
in  compressing  the  bodies  is  entirely  restored  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  material,  so  that 


3  2  3  2 


(3) 


Either  condition  will  lead  to  the  same  result. 

3°.  Imperfectly  Elastic  Impact.  —  In  this  case  a  part  only 
of  the  velocity  lost  up  to  the  time  of  greatest  compression  is>^l 
regained  after  that  time.  ^^ 

If,  when  the  two  bodies  are  of  the  same  material,  we  call  e 
the  co-efficient  of  restitution,  then  we  shall  so  define  it  that 


V  —   Vt 


V^   —  V 


=  '; 


or,  in  words,  the  co-efficient  of  restitution  is  the  ratio  of  the 
velocity  regained  after  compression  to  that  lost  previous  to 
that  time. 

In  this  case  only  a  part  of  the  work  done  in  producing  the 
compression  is  regained,  hence  there  is  loss  of  energy.     Its  ^ 
amount  will  be  determined  later.  ^| 

Strictly  speaking,  all  bodies  belong  to  the  third  class ;  the^l 
value  of  e  being  always  a  proper  fraction,  and  never  reaching 
unity,  the  value  corresponding  to  perfect  elasticity ;  nor  zero, 
the  value  corresponding  to  entire  lack  of  elasticity. 

§  107.  Inelastic  Impact.  —  In  this  case  the  velocity  after 
impact  is  the  common  velocity  at  the  time  of  greatest  com- 
pression ;  hence 

!/=»,==  t\  (l) 

And  for  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  impact  we  have 

+ (.«!   +  Wa)  — , 

S  2  S 


4 


ELASTIC  IMPACT. 


1^7 


which,  on  substituting  the  value  of  v^  reduces  to 


m^frtt 


3(«i  +  Wa) 


(*■.   -  ^.)'. 


(s) 


§  108.  Elastic  Impact.  —  In  this  case  we  have,  of  course, 
the  condition,  equation  (1),  §  104, 

and,  for  second  equation*  we  may  use  equation  (3),  §  106 ;  viz,> 

2  3  2  2 

Combining  these  two  equations,  we  shall  obtain 


m,  -)-  m. 


(«) 

(«) 


We  can  obtain  the  same  result  without  having  to  solve  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree,  by  using  instead  the  equations 
(1)  and  (2)  of  §  106,  together  with  (i)  of  §  104;  Le., — 

P   —   f,    s=    r,    —   P, 


Id  (§  105) 


p,  —  r  s=  r  —  <:, 


y  _  m,c,  +  m^f. 


ffl,    -h    OT, 


As  the  result  of  combining  these  equations,  and  eliminating 
^,  we  should  obtain  equations  (i)  and  (2),  as  above,  for  the  values 
of  r,  and  I/,.  In  this  case  the  energy  lost  by  the  collision  is 
lera 
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§  109.  Special  Cases  of  Inelastic  Impact.  —  (a)  Let  the 
mass  f«,  be  at  rest.     Then  c^  =  o, 

...    v^-Ht^  (X) 

/.     Loss  of  energy  =      '"'^'     ^.  (2) 

(^)  Let  «,  be  at  rest,  and  let  *«,  =  00 ;  i.e.,  let  the  mass  w, 
strike  against  another  which  is  at  rest,  and  whose  mass  is  in. 
finite.    We  have 

w,  =  00 ,        ^,  =  o, 

...    e.  =  -?^  =  o,  (3) 

Loss  of  energy  =  _2i-  £i!  =  2i£L,  (4) 

or  the  moving  body  is  reduced  to  rest  by  the  collision,  and  all 
its  energy  is  expended  in  compression. 

{c)  Let  w,r,  =  —nt^c^ ;  i.e.,  let  the  two  bodies  move  towards 
each  other  with  equal  momenta ; 

...    2,  =  ^i£ljLJ^2£2  =  Oi,  (5) 

and  the  loss  of  energy  =  ^^  +  ^^2£L^  (6) 

2  3 

the  entire  energy  being  lost. 

§  no.  Special   Cases   of   Elastic   Impact.  —  (a)  Let  the 

mass  «/,  be  at  rest.     Then  c^  =■  o, 

Vt~C, ^  (I) 

^1   T*  **»« 


2mtCt 


..    p.  =  _£i^i££_.  (a, 


£XjiMFL£S   OF  ELASTIC  AND   INELASTIC  IMPACT      tag 

{h)  Let  w,  be  at  rest,  and  let  ;«,  —  oo .     Then  we  have 

2ft 


V,   =   C,— 


V»  as  O. 


~  e,  -  tc^  =  -<r, 


^  +  1 


(3) 


(4) 


Hence  the  moving  body  retraces  its  path  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion with  the  same  velocity. 

(r)  Let  w,^,  =  —fnjC^,     Then   our  equations   of  condition 

become 

trtiVi  -f-  mjVt  —  o, 

3  3  2  3 

and  from  these  we  readily  obtain 

f.  =  — fi, 
f.  =  — r,j 

i.e.,  both  bodies  return  on  their  path  with  the  same  velocity 
with  which  they  approached  each  other. 

jjlll.   Examples  of  Elastic  and  of  Inelastic  Impact. 

I.  With  what  velocity  must  a  body  weighing  8  pounds  strike  one 
weighing  25  fxjunds  in  order  to  communicate  to  it  a  velocity  of  2  feet 
per  vccond,  (ii)  when  the  bodies  are  perfectly  elastic,  (b)  when  wholly 
melasttc. 

X.  Suppose  sixteen  impacts  per  minute  take  place  between  two  bodies 
«hose  weights  are  respectively  1000  and  1200  pounds,  their  initial  velo- 
cities being  5  and  3  feet  per  second  respectively  :  find  the  loss  of  energy, 
the  bodies  being  inelastic. 


§  112-  Imperfect   Elasticity.  —  In  this  case  we  have  the 
relations  (see  §  ro6) 


i^  -^  ^>  ~  ^ 


C,    -   V 


^ 
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where 

and  we  have  also 


»«,  -f-  m^ 


Determining  from  them  the  values  of  v^  and  v.,  we  obtain 
2'.  =  v{\  +  <r)  -  <?<■„  (i) 

»,  =  i'(i  +  <f)  -  ^^»  (a) 

or,  by  substituting  for  v  its  value, 

v.^'^^^±~^^{x^e)~ec,,  (3) 

These  may  otherwise  be  put  in  the  form 

r,  =  ^.  -  (I  +  ^)  —5—  <^'  -  ^»)'       <S) 
«.,  =  ^T,  +  (I  4-  e)  —5—  (^.  -  -^O-       W 

Moreover,  we  have  for  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  impact 

2  2 

or 

but,  from  (5)  and  (6)  respectively, 

^,  -  ,,.  =    -    (I    +^)>^,(ir,  -^^) 
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>3i 


_  (i  -f  0(^  -  c^) 


j(w.  +  m,) 


\m,m,{r,  +  p.)  -  m^m^{i\  +  ?/.)  { 


-£  = 


m.m 


2(m,  +  m.) 


(<■.   -  0)(I   +  0(^1  —  ^j  -f-  Z*!  —  fa). 


it,  from  (I)  and  (2), 

I'.  —  P.  «  -^('•i  -  ^2) 


^=  (I  -^) 


at,tn. 


2{m,  +  ffij) 


(^.  -  ^a)'. 


(7) 


When  <•  =  I.  or  the  elasticity  is  perfect,  this  loss  of  energy 
becomes  zero.   ' 

When  *■  =  o,  or  the  bodies  are  totally  inelastic,  then  the  loss 
energy  becomes 


2(m,  +  Wj) 


(^^   -  ^^)\ 


(8) 


I- 

pashas  been  already  shown  in  §  107. 

^H  An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is,  that  since  (8)  is 

^u»e  work  expended  in  producing  compression,  and  (7)  is  the 
work  lost  in  all,  therefore  the  work  restored  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  body  is 


I 


2  { m,  +  m,  ) 


(9) 


80  that  e't  or  the  square  of  the  co-efficient  of  restitution,  is  the 
ratio  of  the  work  restored  by  the  elasticity  of  the  bodies,  to 
the  work  expended  in  compressing  the  bodies  up  to  the  time 
^  greatest  compression. 
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§113.    Special  Cases.'— (tf)   Let  iw,  be  at  rest,  therefore 
c^  =  o.     Then  we  shall  have 

f.  =  (I  +  t)c,    *;■  ,  (2) 

and  for  loss  of  energy 

(^)  When  w,  =  00 ,  and  r,  =  o,  we  have 

f,  =  -^f„  (4) 

r,  =      o, 

-ff=  (I  -^)^^  (S) 


(r)  When  m^i  =  —m^Ct,  then 


E  =  ('  —  g*)<w,r,(f,  —  O  _  (1  -  e')m^c^(Ct  —  f,) 
2  2 

=    (,    _   ^a)   '".(^.    +   ^,)  ^.  (g) 

§114.    Values  of   e  as   Determined   by   Experiment. — 
Since  we  have 

C    —  '  t 

Ct  -  V 


IMPERFECT  ElASTIC/TV. 


"33 


wc  shall  have,  when 


m^  =  cc 


and 


c,  =  o. 


V  = 


Hence 


=  o. 


Ct 


Now,  if  we  let  a  round  ball  fall  vertically  upon  a  horizontal 
slab  from  the  height  //,  we  shall  have  for  the  velocity  of  ap- 
proach 

c^  =  yf^; 

and  if  we  measure  the  height  k  to  which  it  rises  on  its  rebound, 
we  shall  have 

Hence 

'--'t-sl 

In  this  way  the  value  of  e  can  be  determined  experimentally 
for  different  substances. 

Newton  found  for  values  of  e:  for  glass,  j|;  for  steel,  J; 
and  Coriolis  gives  for  ivory  from  0.5  to  0.6. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  desired  to  adopt  as  our  constant 
the  ratio  of  the  work  restored,  to  the  work  spent  in  compres- 
sion, we  should  have  for  our  constant  ^,  and  hence  the  squares 
of  the  preceding  numbers. 


EXAMPLES. 


T.  If  two  trains  of  care,  weighing  120000  and  160000  lbs.,  come 
into  collision  when  they  are  moving  in  opjxjsiie  directions  with  veloci- 
ties JO  and  15  feel  per  second  respectively,  what  is  the  loss  of  mechan- 
icil  efiect  expended  in  destroying  the  locomotives  and  cars  ? 
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3.  Two  perfectly  inelastic  balls  approach  each  other  with  cqaz] 
velocities,  and  are  reduced  to  rest  by  the  collision ;  what  must  be  ihe 
ratio  of  their  weights  ? 

3.  Two  steel  balls,  weighing  10  llis.  each,  are  moving  with  velocities 
5  and  10  feet  per  second  respectively,  and  in  the  same  direction :  find 
their  velocities  after  impact,  the  fastest  ball  being  in  the  rear,  and  over- 
inking  the  other;  also  the  loss  of  mechanical  effect  due  to  the  impact, 
assuming  f  =  0.55. 


§115.  Oblique  Impact. 

Let  m,t  w»,  be  the  masses  of  the  colliding  bodies; 
c„  f„  their  respective  velocities  before  impact ; 
a„  a,,  the  angles  made  by  €„  ^„  with  the  line  of  centres ; 
I'll  *'i»  the  components  of  the  velocities  after  impact ; 
r,  cosa,,  rjCOSoj,  the  components  of  r,,  r,,  along  the  line  <A 
centres ;  I 

Ct  sin  a,,  r,  sin  a^,  the  components  of  c„  c„  at  right  angles  to 

the  line  of  centres  ; 
V  the  common  component  of  the  velocity  at  the  instant  of 

greatest  compression  along  line  of  centres; 
«/,  v'\  actual  velocities  after  impact ; 

angles  they  make  with  line  of  centres ; 
'»  actual  velocities  when  compression  is  greatest 
ajt  aj't  angles  they  make  with  line  of  centres. 


t    ft 
a«  a  , 


Then  we  shall  have,  by  proceeding  in  the  same  way  as  was  don^ 
m  §  112, 

r,  =  r.COSa,   —    (l   +  e) 2 (r.COSa,  —  ^jCOSOa),      (l) 


r,  =  GCOSOa   4-   (l    +  ^) 


ffl. 


w,  +  m, 


(iTjCOSa,  —  ^sCOSOg),     (3) 
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t^  = 

Vi^'  -4-  r»'  sin'  a„ 

(3) 

t^'  = 

Vi'j'  +  0'  sin* «»«» 

(4) 

COSa    = 

(5) 

006a     = 

7" 

(6) 

V  ^ 

//I»f,  COSa,    +   W,^, 

COSOa 

(7) 

r/  = 

Vr'"  4-  ^,'  sin'  a., 

(8) 

r/'- 

Vz^  +  O'sin'oj, 

(9) 

COSOtf'  = 

2/ 

(10) 

COSOr"  — 

(») 

I  for  the  energy  lost  in  impact,  we  have 

^«  (i  -  ^)   ,   ^^'^'      (f.cosa,  —  r.coso,)*.  (la) 

When  the  bodies  are  perfectly  clastic, 

<■  =  I, 
equations  (i),  (2),  and  (12)  become  respectively 


f,  =  ^1  cos  a,  — 


2m, 


^i  +  w. 


(t-,  cosa,  —  r.cosos). 


Ta  =  f,  COS  a,  + (f ,  COS  tti  —  r,  COS  O,), 

he  rest  remain  the  same  in  form. 
When  the  bodies  are  totally  inelasdc* 

r  «=  o, 
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and  equations  (i),  (2),  and  (12)  become  respectively 


f/i  =  r,  cos  a,  — 


t/,  =  c^  cos  iij  4- 


w. 


w,  +  m 


(r,  COSa,  —  iTsCOSO,), 


m. 


m. 


(r.cosa,  —  ocoso,). 


E^ 


m,m^ 


((-,  COSa,  —  ^.COSo,)*. 


2(W,    -I-    «,) 

The  rest  remain  the  same  in  fonn 

§116.   Impact   of   Revolving  Bodies.  —  Let  the  bodies  ^4 

and  B  revolve  about  parallel  axes^  and  impinge  upon  each  other. 

Draw  a  common   normal  at   the  point  of  contacL      This 

common  normal  will  be  the  line  of  impact. 

Let  (^  ^  angular  velocity  of  A  before  impact, 

t,  =  angular  velocity  of  B  before  impact, 

w,  ^  angular  velocity  of  A  after  impact, 

01,  ^  angular  velocity  of  B  after  impact, 

<z,  =  perpendicular  from  axis  of  A  on  line  of  impact, 

a,  =  perpendicular  from  axis  of  B  on  line  of  impact. 

/,  =  moment  of  inertia  of  A  about  its  axis, 

/,  =  moment  of  inertia  of  B  about  its  axis. 

Then  we  shall  have 

fl,e,  =  <•»  =  linear  velocity  of -4  at  point  of  contact  before  impact ; 

tfj«,  «  ^»  =  linearvelociiy  of  ^  at  point  of  contact  before  impact ; 

tf,a),  =  Vi  =  linear  velocity  of  y^  at  point  of  contact  after  impact ; 

ajw,  =  V3  —  linear  velocity  of  ^  at  point  of  contact  after  impact 

^^-i-   =  (  — ^  p-  =  actual  energy  of  A  before  impact ; 
_L^  =  /  _L  \i^  =  actual  energy  of  B  before  impact ; 
^i^  =  (  — ^  j-^  =  actual  energy  o(  A  after  impact  ^ 
j^  —  (  __l\*^  —  actual  energy  o( B  after  impact: 

2£  \^»'/3^ 
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Hence  it  follows  that  we  have  the  case  explained  in  §  112  for 
imperfectly  elastic  impact,  provided  only  we  write 

—1-  instead  olm^g    and     -2-  instead  oim^g. 

Hence  we  shall  have 

«i  =  c.  -  <?i(a.«.  -  a,€,)      , -f'         (i  +  e),      (i) 

«».  =  €,    +    <!,(«,€,    -    tfaOT T—r (»    +  ^)i  («) 

The  case  of  perfect  elasticity  is  obtained  by  making  e  z=  \. 
The  case  of  total  lack  of  elasticity  is  obtained  by  making 
/  —  o. 

In  the  latter  case  the  loss  of  energy  Is 

as  can  be  seen  by  substituting  the  proper  values  in  equation  (8), 

§  112. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 


ROOF-TRUSSES, 


%  117.  Definitions  and  Remarks. —  The  term  **  truss*'  maf 
be  applied  to  atiy  framed  structure  intended  to  support  a  load. 

In  the  case  of  any  truss,  the  external  loads  may  be  applied 
only  at  the  joints,  or  some  of  the  truss  members  may  support 
loads  at  points  other  than  the  joints. 

In  the  latter  case  those  members  are  subjected,  not  merely 
to  direct  tension  or  compression,  but  also  to  a  bending-action« 
the  determination  of  which  we  shall  defer  until  we  have  studied 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  stresses  in  a  loaded  beam  ;  and 
we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  o£fl 
the  direct  stresses  of  tension  and  compression.  " 

For  this  purpose  any  loads  applied  between  two  adjacent 
joints  must  be  resolved  into  two  parallel  components  acting  at 
those  joints,  and  the  truss  is  then  to  be  considered  as  loaded  at 
the  joints.  By  this  means  we  shall  obtain  the  entire  stresses  in 
the  members  whenever  the  loads  are  concentrated  at  the  joints^| 
and,  when  certain  members  are  loaded  at  other  points,  our  re- 
sults will  be  the  direct  tensions  and  compressions  of  these  mem- 
bers, leaving  the  stresses  due  to  bending  yet  to  be  determined. 

A  tie  is  a  member  stated  to  bear  only  tension, 

A  strut  is  a  member  suited  to  bear  compression, 

§  118.  Frames  of  Two  Bars.  —  Frames  of  two  bars  mai 
consist,  (i)  of  two  ties  (Fig.  69),  (2)  of  two  stmts  (Fig.  70), 
(3)  of  a  strut  and  a  tie  (Fig.  71). 
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Fig.  69. 


Case  I.  Two  Ties  (Fig.  69).  —  Let  the  load  be  repre- 
sented graphically  by  67*'=  W. 
Then  if  we  resolve  it  into 
two  components,  CD  and  CE^ 
acting  along  CB  and  CA  re- 
spectively, CD  will  represent 
graphically  the  pull  or  tension 
in  the  tie  CB^  and  CE  that  in 
the  tie  CA, 

The  force  acting  on  CB  at 
B  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
CDt  while  that  acting  on  CA  at  A  is  equal  and  opposite  to  CE, 

To  compute  these  stresses  analytically,  we  have 

CR  =  CF^^^^  -  W       "'°^'      , 
sin  CEF  sin(i  +  «,) 

CD  =  cf^^il££R  =  w     "'"^''    , 

sin  CZ?/*  sin(/  -|-  /',) 

Case  II.  Two  Struts  (Fig.  70). — Let  the  load  be  repre- 
sented graphically  by  CF-=.  W» 
Then  will  the  components  CD 
and  CE  represent  the  thnists 
in  the  struts  CB  and  CA  re- 
spectively^ and  the  re-actions 
of  the  supports  at  B  and  A 
will  be  equal  and  opposite  to 
thera.  For  analytical  solution, 
we  derive  from  the  figure 


flG.  70. 

CE^  W 


smi, 


sin(/  +  I.)' 


C7->=  W 


sin/ 


sin(i  +  /',) 


Case  IIL  A  Stmt  and  a  Tie  (Fig.  71).  —  Let  the  load  be 
represented  graphically  by  CF  ^^  W.  Resolve  it,  as  before, 
into  components  along  the  members  of.  the  truss.     Then  will 
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CE  represent  the  tension  in  the  tie  AC^  and  CD  will  represent 

the  thrust  in  the  strut  BC ;    and  we  may^ 
deduce  the  analytical  formulae  as  before         ^ 

§  1 19.  Stability  for  Lateral  Deviations.  ' 
—  In  Case  I,  if  the  joint  C  be  moved  a  little 
out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  load  at 
C  has  such  a  direction  that  it  will  cause  the 
truss  to  rotate  around  AB  so  as  to  return  to 
its  former  position  ;  hence  such  a  frame  is 
stable  as  regards  lateral  deviations.  fl 

In  Case  11    the  effect  of   the  load,  if  C^ 
were  moved  a  little  out  of  the  plane  of  the 
would  be  to  cause  rotation  in  such  a  way  as  to  overturn 


hence  such  a  frame  is  unstable  as  regards  lateral 


paper, 
the  truss; 
deviations. 

In  Case  III  the  stability  for  lateral  deviations  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  load  CF  =  W  is  parallel  to  AB^  is  directed 
away  from  it  or  towards  it.  If  the  first  is  the  case  (i.e.,  if  A  is 
the  point  of  suspension  of  the  tie),  the  frame  is  neutral,  as  the 
load  has  no  effect,  either  to  restore  the  truss  to  its  former  posi- 
tion, or  to  overturn  it ;  if  the  second  is  the  case  (i.e..  if  A^  is 
the  point  of  suspension  of  the  tie),  the  truss  is  stable ;  and,  if 
the  third  is  the  case  (i.e.,  if  v4,  is  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
tie),  it  is  unstable  as  ret^ards  lateral  deviations. 

§  120.  General  Methods  for  Determining  the  Stresses  inj 
Trusses.  —  In  the  determination  of  the  stresses  as  above,  i1 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  construct  only  the  triangle  CFD 
by  laying  off  CF=  Jf  to  scale,  and  then  drawing  CD  parallel^ 
to  r^,  and  FD  parallel  to  TW,  and  the  triangle  C/i?  would  have^ 
given  us  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem.     Moreover,  the 
determination  of  the  supporting  forces  of  any  truss,  and  of  the 
stresses  in  the  several  members,  is  a  question  of  equilibrium. 

Adopting  the  following  as  definitions,  viz.,  — 

External  forces  are  the  loads  and  supporting  forces^ 
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Interttal  forces  are  the  stresses  in  the  members : 
we  must  have 

I**.  The  external  forces  must  form  a  balanced  system;  Le., 
the  supporting  forces  must  balance  the  loads. 

2°.  The  forces  (external  and  internal)  acting  at  each  joint 
of  the  truss  must  form  a  balanced  system ;  i.e.,  the  external 
forces  (if  any)  at  the  joint  must  be  balanced  by  the  stresses  in 
the  members  which  meet  at  that  joint. 

3°.  If  any  section  be  made,  dividing  the  truss  into  two  parts, 
the  external  forces  which  act  upon  that  part  which  lies  on  one 
side  of  the  section,  must  be  balanced  by  the  forces  (internal) 
exerted  by  that  part  of  the  truss  which  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  tJie  section,  upon  the  first  part. 

The  above  three  principles,  the  triangle,  and  polygon  of 
forces,  and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  forces  in  a  plane, 
enable  us  to  determine  the  stresses  in  the  different  members 
of  roof  and  bridge  trusses. 

§121.  Triangular  Frame.  —  Given  the  triangular  frame 
ABC  {,V'\g.  72),  and  given  the  load  W^  at  C  in  magnitude  and 
direction,  given  also  the  x 
direction  of  the  support-  \ 
ing  force  at  B,  to  find  the 
magnitude  of  this  support- 
ing force,  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  other 
supporting  force,  and  the 
stresses  in  the  member-. 

Solution-. — Join  A 
with  A  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  line  oE  direction  of  the  load  and  the  line  BE, 
Then  will  DA  be  the  direction  of  the  other  supporting  force ; 
ior  the  three  external  forces,  in  order  to  form  a  balanced  sys- 
tem, must  meet  in  a  point,  except  when  they  are  parallel. 
Then  draw  ad  to  scale,  parallel  to  CD  and  equal  to  IV.     From 
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a  draw  ac  parallel  to  BD,  and  from  b  draw  be  parallel  to  AD; 
then  will  the  triangle  abca  be  the  triangle  of  external  forces, 
the  sides  ab,  be,  and  ca,  taken  in  order,  representing  respectively 
the  load  Jf.  the  supporting  force  at  A,  and  the  supporting  force 
at  Z?. 

Then  from  a  draw  ad  parallel  to  BQ  and  from  c  draw  cd 
parallel  to  AB ;  then  will  the  triangle  acd  be  the  triangle  of 
forces  for  the  joint  /?,  and  the  sides  ca^  ad,  and  dc,  taken  in 
order,  will  represent  respectively  the  supporting  force  at  B,  the 
force  exerted  by  the  bar  BC  at  the  point  B,  and  the  force 
exerted  by  the  bar  AB  at  the  point  B. 

Since,  therefore,  the  force  ad  exerted  by  the  bar  CB  at  B 
is  directed  away  from  the  bar,  it  follows  that  CB  is  in  compres- 
sion ;  and,  since  the  force  dc  exerted  by  the  bar  AB  at  B  is 
directed  tmvards  the  bar,  it  follows  that  AB  is  in  tension. 

In  the  same  w^ay  bdc  is  the  triangle  of  forces  for  the  point 
A;  the  sides  be,  cd,  and  db  representing  respectively  the  sup- 
porting force  at  A,  the  force 
exerted  by  the  bar  AB  at  A, 
and  the  force  exerted  by  the 
bar  AC  at  A. 

The  bar  AB  is  again  seen  to 
be  in  tension,  as  the  force  cd 
exerted  by  the  bar  AB  at  A  is 
directed  towards  the  bar. 

So  likewise  the  triangle  abd 
is  the  triangle  of  forces  for  the 
point  C 

Fig.  73  shows  the  case  when 
the  supporting  forces  meet  the  load-line  above,  instead  of 
below,  the  truss. 

§  1 22.  Triangular  Frame  with  Load  and  Supporting 
Forces  Vertical.  —  Fig.  74  shows  the  construction  when  the 
load  and  also  the  supporting  forces  aVe  vertical.     In  this  case 
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the  diagram  becomes  very  much  simplified,  the  triangle  of 
external  forces  abd  becom- 
ing a  straight  line.  The 
diagram  is  otherwise  con- 
structed just  like  the  last 
one. 

§  123.   Bow's  Notation. 
—  The  notation  devised  by 
Robert  H.  Bow  very  much 
simplifies   the  construction   of    the  stress  diagrams  of  roof- 
trusses. 

This  notation  is  as  follows  :  Let  the  radiating  lines  (Fig.  75) 
represent  the  lines  of  action  of  a  system  of  forces  in  equilib- 
rium, and  let  the  polygon  abcdefa  be  the  polygon  representing 

these  forces  in  magnitude 
and  direction  ;  then  denote 
the  sides  of  the  polygon 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
placing  small  letters  at  the 
vertices,  but  denote  the 
radiating  lines  by  capital 
letters  placed  in  the  angles. 
Thus  the  line  AB  is  the 
line  of  direction  of  the 
force  ab^  etc.  In  applying  the  notation  to  roof-trusses,  we  letter 
the  truss  with  capital  letters  in  the  spaces,  and  the  stress  dia- 
gram with  small  letters  at  the  vertices.  If,  then,  in  drawing 
the  polygon  of  equilibrium  for  any  one  joint  of  the  truss,  we 
lake  the  forces  always  in  the  same  order,  proceeding  always 
in  right-handed  or  always  in  left-handed  rotation,  we  shall  be 
led  10  the  simplest  diagrams.  Hereafter  this  notation  will  be 
used  exclusively  in  determining  the  stresses  in  roof-trusses. 

§124  Isosceles  Triangular  Frame:    Concentrated   Load 
(Fig.  76.)  —  Let  the  load    W  act  at  the  apex,  the  supporting 
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forces  being  vertical ;  each  will  be  equal  to  \  W:  hence  the 
polygon  of  external  forces  will  be  the  triangle  abc^  the  sides  of 

which,  abt  dc,  and  ca,  all  lie  in 
one  straight  line.  Then  begin 
at  the  left-hand  support,  and 
proceed  again  in  right-handed 
rotation,  and  we  have  as  the  tri- 
angle of  forces  at  this  joint  cad, 
the  forces  ca,  ad,  and  dc,  these 
being  respectively  the  support 
ing  force,  the  stress  in  AD,  and 
that  in  DC;  the  directions  of 
these  forces  being  indicated  by 
the  order  in  which  the  letters  follow  each  other :  thus,  f a  is  an 
upward  force,  ad  is  a  downward  force ;  and,  this  being  the 
force  exerted  by  the  bar  AD  at  the  left-hand  support,  wc  con- 
clude that  the  bar  AD  is  in  compression.  Again :  dc  is 
directed  towards  the  right,  or  towards  the  bar  itself,  and  hence 
the  bar  DC  is  in  tension.  The  triangle  of  forces  for  the  other 
support  is  dcd,  and  that  for  the  apex  add. 

§  125.  Isosceles  Triangular  Frame:  Distributed  Load.— 
Let  the  load  JV  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  two  rafters 
AF  and   FB  (Fig.  77)  ;  then  will 
ihcsc  two  rafters  be  subjected  to 
:i  direct  stress,  and  also  to  a  bend- 
ing action  :  and  if  we  resolve  the 
load  on  each  rafter  into  two  com- 
jionents  at  the  ends  of  the  rafter, 
then,  considering  these  components 
as  the  loads  at  the  joints,  we  shall 
determine  correctly  by  our  diagram  the  direct  stresses  in  all 
the  bars  of  the  truss. 

Mi' 

The  load  distributed  over  AF  is  — ;  and  of  this,  one-half  is 


Fig.  77. 
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llic  ctimponeni  at  the  supix)rt,  and  one-half  at  the  apex,  and 
simiJarly  for  the  other  rafter.     This  gives  as  our  loads,  —  at 

W 

each  support,  and  —  at  the  apex.     The  polygon  of  external 

forces  is  eabcde^  where  the  sides  are  as  follows  :  — 


IV       ,       W     ,         IV        ,       IV 
ea  =  — ,     a/j  =  — ,     oc  =  — ,     rs  =  — , 
4242 
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Then,  beginning  at  the  left-hand  support,  we  shall  have  for  the 

IV 
polygon  of  forces  the  quadrilateral  deafiU  where  </?  =  —  =  sup- 

W 

porting  force,  ^a  =  —  =  downward    load    at    support,    af  ■=. 

4 

stress  in  AF  (compression),  yi/=  stress  in  FD  (tension).  The 
polygon  for  the  apex  is  abf^  and  that  for  the  right-hand  support 
cdfbc. 

\  i2fi.  Polygonal  Frame.  —  Given  a  polygonal  frame  (Fig. 
78)  formed  of  bars  jointed  together  at  the  vertices  of  the  angles, 
and  free  to  turn  on  these  joints, 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  that 
the  frame  may  retain  its  form, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  direc- 
tions of,  and  the  proportions 
between,  the  loads  at  the  dif- 
ferent joints,  should  bt  speci- 
ally adapted  to  the  given  form : 
otherwise  the  frame  will  change 
its  form.  VV'e  will  proceed  to 
solve  the  following  problem  : 
Given  the  form  of  the  frame, 
the  magnitude  of  one  load  as  AB,  and  the  direction  of  all  the 
external  forces  (loads  and  supporting  forces)  except  one,  we 
*hall  have  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  magnitudes  of  all. 
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and  the  direction  of  the  remaining  external  forces,  and  also  the 
stresses  in  the  bars  i 

Let  the  direction  of  all  the  loads  be  given,  and  also  that  of' 
the  supporting  force  EF,  that  of  the  supporting  force  /J/^ being 
thus  far  unknown  ;  and  let  the  magnitude  of  AB  be  given. 
Then,  beginning  at  the  joint  ABC  we  have  for  triangle  of 
forces  adg^  formed  by  drawing  ad  \\  and  =.  AB^  then  drawin 
ga  II  AG,  and  bg  ||  BG ;  ga  and  bg  both  being  thrusts.  Then, 
passing  to  the  joint  BCG,  we  have  the  thrust  in  BG  already 
determineii,  and  it  will  in  this  case  be  represented  by^^.  If, 
now,  we  draw  be  ||  Bd  and  gc  ||  GC^  we  shall  have  determined 
the  load  BC  z%  be,  and  we  shall  have  eg  and  gb  as  the  thrusts 
in  CG  and  GB  respectively.  .  Continuing  in  the  same  way,  we 
obtain  the  triangles  gcd^  gde,  and  gfe,  thus  determining  the 
magnitudes  of  the  loads  cd,  de,  and  of  the  supporting  force  «/; 
and  then  the  triangle ^/t/",  formed  by  joinings?  and/,  gives  us  af 
for  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  left-hand  support  The 
polygon  abcdefa  of  external  forces  is  called  the  Force  Polygi 
while  the  frame  itself  is  called  the  Equilibrium  Polygon. 

§  127.    Polygonal    Frame    with    Loads    and    Supporting 
Forces  Vertical.  —  In  this   case  (Fig.   79)  we  may  give  the 

form  of  the  frame  and  the  mag- 


^ 


nitude  of  one  of  the  loads,  to 
determine  the  other  loads  and 
the  supporting  forces,  and  also 
the  stresses  in  the  bars ;  or  we 
may  give  the  form  of  the  frame 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sultant of  the  loads,  to  find  th< 
loads  and  supporting  forces, 
the  former  case  let  the  load  A. 
be  given.  Then,  proceeding  in 
the  same  way  as  before,  we  find  the  diagram  of  Fig.  79 ;  the 
polygon  of  external  forces  abcdefa  falling  all  in  one  straight  lin^H 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  load  ae  be  sfiven,  wc  observe 
that  this  is  borne  by  the  stresses  in  the  extreme  bars  AG  and 
G£ ;  hence,  drawing  «7^  ||  AG^  and  e*£-  ||  BG,  we  find  f^  and^r/ 
as  the  stresses  in  EG  and  GA  respectively.  Then,  proceeding 
to  the  joint  ABG,  we  find,  since  ga  is  the  force  exerted  by 
GA  at  this  point,  that,  drawing  gb  ||  GB,  we  shall  have  ab  as 
the  part  of  the  load  acting  at  the  joint  AEG,  etc. 

§  128.  Funicular  Polygon.  —  If  the  frame  of  Fig.  79  be 
inverted,  we  shall  have  the 
case  of  Fig.  80,  where  all 
the  bars,  except  FG,  are  sub- 
jected to  tension ;  FG  itself 
being  subjected  to  compres- 
sion. The  construction  of  the 
diagram  of  stresses  being  en-  \ 
tircly  similar  to  that  already 
explained  for  Fig.  79,  the  ex- 
planation will  not  be  repeated 
here.  If  the  compression 
piece  be  omitted,  the  case 
becomes  that  of  a  chain  hung 
at  the  upper  joints  (the  supporting  forces  then  becoming  iden- 
tical with  the  tensions  in  the  two  extreme  bars),  the  line  gf 
would  then  be  omitted  from  the  diagram,  and  the  polygon  of 
external  forces  would  become  abcdega. 

%  129.  Triangular  Truss  :  Wind  Pressure.  —  Inasmuch  as 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  a  roof  has  been  shown  by  experi- 
ment to  be  normal  to  the  roof  on  the  side  from  which  it  blows, 
we  will  next  consider  the  case  of  a  triangular  truss  with  the 
load  distributed  over  one  rafter  only,  and  normal  to  the  rafter. 


There  may  be  three  cases  ;  — 

1®.  When   there  is  a  roller  under  one  end,  and  the  wind 
blows  from  the  other  side. 
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2*.  When  there  is  a  roller  under  one  end,  and  the  wind 
blows  from  the  side  of  the  roller. 

3^.  When  there  is  no  roller  under  either  end. 

The  last  arrangement  should  always  be  avoided  except  in 
small  and  unimportant  constructions;  for  the  presence  of  a 
roller  under  one  end  is  necessary  to  allow  the  truss  to  change 
its  length  with  the  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  prevent  the 
stresses  that  would  occur  if  it  were  confined. 
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Case   I.  —  Using   Bow's  notation,  we  have  (Fig.  8i)  the 

whole  load  represented 
in  the  diagram  by  db. 
Its  resultant  acts  at  the 
middle  of  the  rafter 
AE^  whereas  the  sup- 
porti  ng  force  at  the 
right-hand  end  is  (in 
consequence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  roller)  verti- 
cal. Hence,  to  find  the 
line  of  action  of  the  other 
supporting  force,  pro 
duce  the  line  of  action 
of  the  load  till  it  meets 
a    vertical    line     drawn 

through  the  roller,  and  join  their  point  of  intersection  with  the 

support  where  there  is  no  roller.     We  thus  obtain  CD  as  the 

line  of  action  of  the  left-hand  support. 

We  can   now  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  supporting 

forces  be  and  cd  by  constructing  the  triangle  bcdb  of  external 

forces. 

Now  resolve  the  normal  distributed  force  db  into  two  single 

forces  (equal  to  each  other  in  this  case),  da  and  ab  respectively, 

acting  at  the  left-hand  support  and  at  the  apex. 
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Now  proceed  to  the  left-hand  support.  We  find  four  forces 
In  equilibrium,  of  which  two  are  entirely  known;  viz.,  cd  and 
dai  hence,  constructing  the  quadrilateral  cdaec^  we  have  ae  as 
the  thrust  in  AE^  and  ec  as  the  tension  in  EC. 

Next  proceed  to  the  apex,  and  construct  the  triangle  of 
eijuilibrium  abea,  and  we  obtain  be  as  the  thrust  in  BE. 

The  triangle  bceb  is  then  the  triangle  of  equilibrium  for  the 
right-hand  sup- 

k 

1\    s 
l\ 
I  \ 
I    \ 


port. 
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Case  II. — 
In  this  case 
(Fig.  82)  we  fol- 
low the  same 
method  of  pro- 
cedure, only  the 
point  of  inter- 
section of  the 
load  and  sup- 
porting forces 
is  above,  instead  of  below,  the  truss.     The  figure  explains  itself 

so  fully  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 

explain  it  here. 

Case  III. — In  this  case  the 
supports  are  capable  of  exerting 
resistance  in  any  direction  what- 
ever ;  so  that,  if  any  circumstance 
should    determine    the   direction 
of  one  of  them,  that  of  the  other 
When  there   is  no  such  circum- 
stance, it  is  customary  to  assume  them   parallel  to  the  load 
'g-  83).     Making  this  assumption,  we  begin  by  dividing  the 
le  db,  which  represents   the   load,  into  two  parts,  inversely 
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proportional  to  the  two  segments  into  which  the  line  of  acti 
of   the  resultant  of   the   load   (the  dotted  line   in  the  figu 
divides  the  line  EC.     Wc  thus  obtain  the  supporting  forces      A 
and  cd^  and  bcdb  is  the  triangle  of  external  forces.     We  th  ^sc 
follow  the  same  method  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

§  130.  General  Determination  of   the  Stresses  in  Ra 
Trusses.  —  In  order  to  compute  the  stresses  in  the  differe-nt 
members   of  a  roof-truss,  it   is   necessary  first   to   know  tt^e 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  load. 

This  consists  generally  of  — 

I**.  The  weight  of  the  truss  Itself. 

2*.  The  weight  of  the  purlins,  jack-rafters,  and  supenS 
cumbent  roofing,  as  the  planks,  slate,  shingles,  felt,  etc. 

3®.  The  weight  of  the  snow.  fl 

4°.  The  weight  of  the  ceiling  of  the  room  immediately 
below  if  this  is  hung  from  the  truss,  or  the  weight  of  the 
floor  of  the  loft,  and  its  load,  if  it  be  used  as  a  room. 

5".  The  pressure  of  the  wind;  and  this  may  blow  from' 
either  side. 

6^  Any  accidental  load  depending  on  the  purposes  for  which 
the  building  is  used.  As  an  instance,  we  might  have  the  case 
where  a  system  of  pulleys,  by  means  of  which  heavy  weights 
are  lifted,  is  attached  to  the  roof. 

In  regard  to  the  first  two  items,  and  the  fourth,  whenever 
the  construction  is  of  importance,  the  actual  weights  should 
be  determined  and  used.  In  su  doing,  we  can  first  make  an 
approximate  computation  of  the  weight  of  the  truss,  and  use  it 
in  the  computation  of  the  stresses;  the  weights  of  the  ceiling 
or  of  the  floor  below  being  accurately  determined.  After  the 
stresses  in  the  different  members  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
use  of  these  loads,  and  the  necessary  dimensions  of  the  mem- 
bers determined,  we  should  compute  the  actual  weight  of  the 
truss ;  and  if  our  approximate  value  is  sufficiently  different 
from  the  true  value  to  warrant  it,  we  should  compute  again 
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stresses.    This  second  computation  will^  however,  seldom  be 
ipcessary. 

In  making  these  computations,  the  weights  of  a  cubic  foot 
the  materials  used  will  be  needed  ;  and  average  values  are 
k'en  in  the  following  table  with   sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
pxirpose. 


'Wnorr  or  somk  BmuMNo  Ua- 

PoUDds. 

WnCHT  or  Slating  pkk  Sqiaks 

Foot. 

AcconUns  10  Traotwine. 

Pound*. 

1             Timber.. 

'tbttinut 

Hemlock 

Hiple 

Oak,  live 

P^  white 

Bnc  white 

pc.yenow.  Southern      .    . 

^^        Iron. 

41 
25 
41 
59 

49 
25  to  30 

45 
35K'30 

450 

4S0 
490 

80  to  90 

lOJ 
5  to     12 

15  to    50 

14010180 

i  inch  thick  on  laths      .    .    . 
1 l-inch  boards  . 

T^.  -       "      «  laihs     .    .    . 
T*^  "        "       "  i-JDch  board*, 

A  "      «     "  x\ "      "     . 

\    ' laths      .     .     . 

i    "        "      "  I -inch  boards, 
\    "        "      "  \\  "        "       . 

With  slating-felt  add      .     .    . 

With  i-inch  mortar  add     .    . 

4-75 
6.7S 
7.30 
7^ 
9.00 
9-SS 
9-25 

11.25 

11.S0 
ilb. 
3  lbs. 

pun,  wrought ...... 

Xt'MBsa  or  Kmu  ik  Ok*  Popkd, 

No. 

^^tmit  Substances. 

RIotUr,  hardened     .... 
»>w,  frcahly  fallen      .     .     . 
I|»«,  compacted  by  rain .    . 

i-pc»ny  

4       "        

6      -        

8      •'       

10     "       

12     "       

20     "       

4SO 
340 
150 

100 

60 

40 

25 

L        ' 

As  to  the  weight  of  the  snow  upon  the  roof,  Stoney  recom- 

!nds  the  use   of   20   pounds   per   square   foot   in    moderate 

Itmates  ;  and  this  would  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  borne  out  by 

ic  cxDcrimcnts   of  Trautwine  as  recorded  in  his  handbook, 
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although  Trautwiiie  himself  considers  I2  pounds  per  square 
foot  as  sufficient. 

§  131.  Wind  Pressure. — While  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  the  greatest  intensity 
of  the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon  exposed  surfaces,  as  those  of 
roofs  and  bridges,  nevertheless  the  amount  of  information  on 
the  subject  is  very  small,  inasmuch  as  but  few  experiments 
have  been  under  the  conditions  of  practice.  Before  giving  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  done  the  following  statements  will 
be  made : 

1°.  The  pressure  of  thv  wind  upon  a  roof,  or  other  surface, 
is  assumed  to  be  normal  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  blows; 
and  what  little  experimenting  has  been  done  upon  the  subject' 
tends  to  confirm  this  view. 

2°.  Inasmuch  as  more  attempts  have  been  made  to  deter* 
mine  experimentally  the  velocity  of  the  wind  than  its  pressure, 
hence  there  have  been  a  good  many  experiments  to  determine 
the  relation  between  the  velocity  and  the  pressure  upon  a  sur- 
face to  which  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  normal.  ■ 


3°.  A  few  experimenters  have  tried  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion between  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  a  surface  normal 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  one  inclined  to  its  direction 

4**.  While  the  above  have  been  the  investigations  most  co 
monly  pursued,  other  subjects  of  experiment  have  been — 

(a)  The  variation  of  pressure  with  density ;  (^)  with  tem- 
perature;  ic)  with    humidity:   (^)   with    the  size   of   surface 
pressed  upon ;  {e)  with   the  shape  of   surface  pressed   upon  ; 
(/)  whether  the  pressure  corresponding  to  a  certain  velocity  i 
the   same  whether   the   air  moves  against  a  body  at   rest, 
whether  the  body  moves  in  quiet  air. 

By  way  of  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  ma 
be  given  the  following,  as  most  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  is  included  in  them  or  in  other  references  which  they 
contain : 


lal 

\ 

li- 
ce 


Proceedings  of  the  British  Institution  of  Civil    Engineers,  vol. 
Ixix-,  year  1882.  pages  80  to  218  inclusive. 
1".  A.  R.  Wolff  :  Treatise  on  Windmills. 

('.  C.  Shalcr  Smith  :  Proceedings  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, vol.  X.,  page  139. 

[4*.  A.  L.  Rotch  :  Report  of  Work  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorologictl 
Observatory,  1887. 

5*.  Engineering,  Feb.  28th,  1890  :  Experiments  of  Baker. 

6\  Engineering,  May  30,  June  6,  June  13,  1890:  Experiments  of 
O.  T.  Crosby. 

The  first  gives  an  account  of  a  very  full  discussion  of  the 
subject,  by  a  large  number  of  Engineers.  The  second  con- 
tains a  recommendation  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  becon- 
Icred  in  estimating  the  pressure.  The  fifth  gives  an  account 
rf  Baker's  experiments  on  wind  pressure  in  connection  with  the 
liiding  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 

Before  an  account  is  given  of  the  experimental  work  that 
IS  been  done,  the  following  statements  will  be  made  of  what 
are  some  of  the  methods  in  most  common  use: 

I**.  A  great  many  engineers  very  commonly  call  from  40  to 
■55  pounds  per  square  foot  the  maximum  pressure  on  a  vertical 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  One  rather 
~}ninion  practice,  in  the  case  of  bridges,  is  to  estimate  30 
'pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  loaded,  or  50  pounds  per  square 
foot  on  the  unloaded  structure.  Nevertheless  pressures  of  80 
Md  90  pounds  per  square  foot  have  been  registered  and  re- 
corded by  the  use  of  small  pressure-plates,  and  by  computation 
Jrom  anemometer  records. 

2°,  By  way  of  determining  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on 
an  inclined  surface  in  terms  of  that  on  a  surface  normal  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  four  methods  more  or  less  used  will  be 
Numerated  here : 

\a)  Duchcmin's  formula,  which  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin 
recommends,  is  as  follows,  viz. ; 
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2  sin 


-^--^'IT^iS^' 


where  /  =  intensity  of  normal  pressure  on  roof,  /,  = 
of  i:iessure  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
(b)  Hutton's  formula* 


/=/,  (sin  ^)«-a4coi#. 


Unwin  claims  that  this  and  Duchemin*s  formula  give 

the  same  results  for  all  angles  of  inclination  greater  than  ij 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  by  the  usi 

each,  on  the  assumption  that  p^  =  40: 


t 

Ouchemin. 

Huttoa. 

• 

Duchemin. 

HuttOD. 

s- 

6.89 

5.10 

5o* 

38.64 

38.10 

10' 

>3.59 

9.60 

55' 

39.31 

39.40 

>5' 

19.3a 

14.30 

60* 

39.74 

40.00 

ao' 

24.24 

18.40 

65" 

39.83 

40.00 

35° 

28.77 

32.60 

70* 

39.91 

40.00 

SO* 

33.00 

26.50 

75' 

39.96 

40.00 

35' 

34.5a 

30.10 

So* 

40.00 

40.00 

40" 

36.40 

33.30 

8S* 

40.00 

40.00 

«• 

37-73 

36.00 

go- 

40.00 

40.00 

(c)  A  formula  very  commonly  favored,  but  which  does 
agree  with  any  experiments  that  have  been  made,  is 

/=/,  sin*  6, 

It  gives  much  lower  results,  as  a  rule,  than  either  of  the  oti 
but  it  is  favored  by  many  because,  if  we  assume  the  wim 
blow  in  parallel  lines  till  it  strikes  the  surface,  and  then  to 
suddenly  out  of  the  way.  forming  no  eddies  on  the  back 
of  the  surface  and  meeting  no  lateral  resistance  on  the  fi 
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side,  all  of  which  are  conditions  that  do  not  exist,  we  could 
then  deduce  it  as  follows: 

Assume  a  unit  surface  making  an  angle  9  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  total  pressure  on  this  surface  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind  would  be/,  sin  ^;  and  by  resolving  this  into  nor- 
mal and  tangential  components  we  should  have,  for  the  former, 


p—py  sin'  a. 


I  nothing  to  recommend  it,  is  to  consider  the  normal  intensity 
of  the  wind  pressure  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface  as  equal  to 

I  the  number  of  degrees  of  inclination  of  the  roof  to  the  hori- 
lontal.  The  wind  pressure  allowed  for  by  this  rule  is  very 
excessive,  as  it  would  be  90  pounds  per  square  foot  for  a  ver- 

^^al  surface. 

^^  Taking  up,  now,  the  experimental  work  that  has  been  done, 
we  will  begin  with  the  attempts  to  determine  velocities  and 
pressures,  and  the  relation  between  them. 

i''.  In  regard  to  velocities,  these  are  determined  by  using 

some  kind  of  an  anemometer,  and  in  all  these  cases  there  are 

veral  diflRculties  and  sources  of  error,  as  follows: 

\a)  In   many  cases  the  anemometers  have  not  even   been 

graduated  experimentally,  but  it  has  been  assumed  outright 

that  the  velocity  of  the  air  is  just  three  times  the  linear  velocity 

the  cups  of  a  cup  anemometer. 

1^)  When  they  have  been  graduated,  it  has  generally  been 

ne  by  attaching  them  to  the  end  of  the  arm  of  a  whirling 

achine.  which,  when  the  arm  is  long,  and  the  velocity  moder- 

.  will  do  very  well,  but  is  the  more  inaccurate  the  shorter 

e  arm  and  the  higher  the  velocity  of  motion. 

{()  The  wind  always  comes  in  gusts,  and  hence  the  ane- 

meter  does  not  register  the  average  velocity  of  the  wind  at 

y  one  moment,  but  that  of  the  particular  portion  that  comes 


^ 
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in  contact  with  it,  and  this  is  always  a  small  portion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  size  of  the  anemometer. 

(d)  In  order  to  get  an  indication  which  is  not  affected  by 
the  cross-currents  reflected  from  the  surrounding  buildings  and 
chimneys,  it  b  necessary  to  put  the  anemometer  vcr>'  higli  up, 
and  then,  of  course,  we  obtain  the  indications  corresponding 
to  that  height,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  buildings,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  increases  very 
considerably  with  the  height. 

Next,  as  to  the  direct  determination  of  pressure,  this  has 
usually  been  done  by  means  of  some  kind  of  pressure-plate, 
either  round  or  square,  but  of  small  size,  thus  allowing  the 
eddies  formed  on  the  back  side  of  the  plate  to  have  a  con- 
siderable effect.  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  different 
sizes  and  different  shapes  of  plates  have  therefore  differed  very 
considerably ;  and  while  some  have  claimed  that  the  pressure 
per  square  foot  increases  with  the  size  of  the  surface  pressed 
upon,  it  has  been  very  thoroughly  proved  by  the  more  modern 
investigations  that  the  opposite  is  true,  and  that  the  pressu 
decreases  with  the  size. 

While   the   records  from    small   pressure-plates  have   f 
quently  shown  very  high  pressures  per  square  foot,  as  80, 
or  even  over  100  pounds  per  square  foot,  it   has  become  very 
generally  recognized  by  engineers  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  existing  buildings  and  bridges  would  be  overturned  by  wind^| 
of  such  force,  or  any^vhere  near  such  force,  and  it  has  not  been 
customary  among  them  to  make  use  of  such  high  figures  for^ 
wind  pressure  on  bridges  and  roofs  in  computing  the  stability^ 
of  structures.     While  some  of  the  figures  in  general  use  have 
already  been  given,  nevertheless  the  tendency  of  modern  inves- 
tigation seems  to  be  to  obtain  rather  lower  figures.     In  this  con- 
nection it  is  well  to  refer  to  the  work  done  by  Baker  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  Forth  Bridge.     The  following 
description  is  taken  from  "  Engineering"  of  Feb.  28th,  1890: 


em 
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"The  wind  pressure  to  be  provided  for  in  the  caku- 
lalions  for  bridges  in  exposed  positions  is  56  lbs.  per  square 
foot,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations,  and  this 
tn'icc  over  the  whole  area  of  the  girder  surface  exposed,  the 
resistance  to  such  pressure  to  be  by  dead-weight  in  the  struc- 
turt  alone. 

The  most  violent  gales  which  have  occurred  during  the 
»nstruction  of  the  Forth  Bridge  are  given,  with  the  pressures 
recorded  on  the  wind  gauges,  in  the  annexed  table : 


f 

Hoath 
Day. 

Preiaare  in  poands  per  square  rooi. 

for. 

Gauge 

SiDall 

6ftcd 

Gauge. 

Lanre 
filed 

Gauge. 

In  ccoire 
o(  large 
Gauge. 

Rigbt- 
hand  top 
uf  laxge 
Gauge. 

Direction 

of 

Wind. 

IK3 

Dec.   XI, 

33 

39 

33 

s.  w.* 

Jan.    46. 

65 

41 

35 

s.  w.* 

Oct.    37. 

29 

33 

18 

s.  w. 

p8> 

Oct.    28, 

36 

39 

'9 

s.  w. 

bs$ 

Mar.  30. 

30 

35 

n 

w. 

'rtsj 

^tc.     4. 

35 

37 

ig 

w. 

t886 

Mar.  31. 

36 

31 

ig 

s.  w. 

(867 

Feb.     4, 

36 

41 

15 

s.  w. 

tUS 

J*n.      5. 

37 

16 

7 

S.  E. 

\m 

Nov.  17, 

35 

41 

37 

w. 

Itt9 

"       2. 

37 

34 

12 

s.  w. 

^90 

Jan.    19. 

27 

3S 

16 

s.  w. 

1890 

*'       21. 

36 

38 

'5 

w. 

i^ 

"     aa. 

37 

34 

Id 

»3i 

33 

S.  W.  by  W. 

*TbcK  dau  arc  unreliable,  owing  to  faulty  resittratlon  by  ibe  indicator-need te,  ai  wUl 
WcKiitly  ezplaiocd.  They  were  altered  after  thi«  dale.  The  barometer  fell  U>  aj.s  inches 
'  *h*i  occaiif,  over  tbrce  quutera  of  ao  iacb  wiUiin  an  hour. 


"The  pressure-gauges,  which  were  put  up  in  the  summer 
of  1882  on  the  top  of  the  old  castle  of  Inchgarvie,  and  from 
which  daily  records  have  been  taken  throughout,  were  of  vc 
simple  construction.  The  maximum  pressures  only  were  tak 
The  most  unfavorable  direction  from  which  the  wind  pressu 
can  strike  the  bridge  is  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  two  ou 
of  the  three  gauges  were  fixed  to  face  these  directions,  whil& 
a  third  was  so  arranged  as  to  register  for  any  direction 

wiiui. 

'The  principal  gauge  is  a  large  board  20  feet  long  by  15 
feet  high,  or  300  square  feet  area,  set  vertically  with-its  faces  cast 
and  west.     The  weight  of  this  board  is  carried  by  two  rods  su 
pcnded  from  a  framework  surrounding  the  board,  and  so 
ranged  as  to  offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  the  passage^ 
of  the  wind,  in  order  not  to  create  eddies  near  the  edge  of  thc- 
board.     In  the  horizontal  central  axis  of   the  board  there  ar& 
fixed  two  pins  which  fit  into  the  lower  eyes  of  the  suspensio 
rods,  the  object  being  to  balance  the  board  as  nearly  as 
sible.     Each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  board  is  held   betwe 
two  spiral  springs,  all  carefully  and  easily  adjusted  so  that  any 
pressure  exerted  on  either  face  will  push  it  evenly  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  but  upon  such  pressure  being  removed  the 
compressed  springs  will  force  the  board  back  to  its  normal 
position.     To  the  four  corners  four  irons  are  attached,  uniting 
in  a  pyramidal  formation  in  one  point,  whence  a  single  wire 
passes  over  a  pulley  to  the  registering  apparatus  below.     In 
order  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  how  far  great  gusts  of  wind 
are  quite  local  in  their  action,  and  exert  great  pressure  only 
upon  a  very  limited  area,  two  circular  spaces,  one  in  the  exact 
centre  and  one  in  the  right-hand  top  corner,  about   18  inches 
in  diameter,  were  cut  out  of  the  board  and  circular  plates  in- 
serted, which   could   register  independently  the  force   of   the 
wind  upon  them. 

*' By  the  side  of  the  large  square  board,  at  a  distance  of 


are- 
sio^l 

^eeiH 
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about  8  feet,  another  gauge,  a  circular  plate  of  1.5  square  feet 

^area,  facing  east  and  west,  was  fixed  up  with  separate  regis- 

ition.    This  was  intended  as  a  check  upon   the  indications 

Ivcn  by  the  large  board. 

"Another  gauge  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  last,  but 

with  the  disc  attached  to  the  short  arm  of  a  double  vane,  so 

ihat  it  would  face  the  wind  from  whatever  direction  it  might 

come,  was  set  up. 

"  On  one  occasion  the  small  fixed  board  appeared  to  regts- 
65  pounds  to  the  square  foot — a  registration  which  caused 
"ho  little  alarm  and  anxiety.  Mr.  Baker  found,  upon  inves- 
tigation, that  the  registering  apparatus  was  not  in  good  order, 
and  after  adjusting  it  the  highest  pressure  recorded  was  41 
}UDds. 
"In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  wind  upon  surfaces 
that  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  bridge,  he  devised  an 
apparatus  which  consisted  of  a  light  wooden  rod  suspended  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  balance  correctly,  by  a  string  from  tlie 
ceiling.  At  one  end  was  attached  a  cardboard  model  of  the 
surface,  the  resistance  of  which  was  to  be  tested,  and  at  the 
opposite  end  was  placed  a  sheet  of  cardboard  facing  the  same 
way  as  the  model,  so  arranged  that  by  means  of  another  and 
adjustable  sheet,  which  would  slide  in  and  out  of  the  first, 
le  surface  at  that  end  could  be  increased  or  decreased  at 
will  of  the  operator.  The  mode  of  working  is  for  a 
\n  to  pull  it  from  its  perpendicular  position  towards 
fmsclf,  and  then  gently  release  it,  being  careful  to  allow 
^th  ends  to  go  together.  If  this  is  properly  done,  it  is  evi- 
it  that  the  rod  will  in  swinging  retain  a  position  parallel 
its  original  position,  supposing  that  the  model  at  one 
and  the  cardboard  frame  at  the  other  are  balanced  as 
weight,  and  that  the  two  surfaces  exposed  to  the  air 
assure  coming  against  it  in  swinging  are  exactly  alike. 
Should  one  area  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  model  or  card- 


board  sheet,  whichever  it  may  be,  will  b'*  IapR»ng  behind,  and 
t'vist  t^*t  string." 

Thf  experiments  carried  on  in  various  ways  by  different 
people  and  at  difft-rent  times  are  generally  in  agreement  with 
each  other  and  with  the  results  of   more  elaborate  processcs- 
The  information  specially  desired  was  in   regard   to  the  wind 
pressure  upon  surfaces  more  or  less  sheltered  by  those  imme- 
diately in  front  of  them.     In  this  regard  Mr.  Baker  satisfied 
himself  that,  while  the   results   differed  very  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  apart  of  the  surfaces,  in  no  case  was 
the  area  affected  by  the  wind,  in  any  girder  which  had  two  orj 
more  surfaces  exposed,  more  than   1.8  times  tlic  area  of  lh< 
surface  directly  fronting  the  wind,  and,  as  the  calculations  had 
been  made  for  twice  this  surface,  the  stresses  which  the  strui 
ture  will  receive  from  this  cause  will  be  less  than  those  pro- 
vided for. 

Next,  as  to  the  relation  between  velocity  and  pressure,  a 
great  many  formulae  have  been  devised,  to  agree  with  the 
results  of  difjcrent  experimenters.  Most  all  of  them  make  the 
pressure  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  while 
some  add  a  term  proportional  to  the  velocity  itself,  and  when 
higher  velocities  are  reached,  as  those  usual  in  gunnery,  terms 
have  been  introduced  with  powers  of  the  velocity  higher  than 
the  second.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  these  dif- 
ferent formula?,  as  it  is  rather  the  pressure  than  the  velocity 
that  the  engineer  is  interested  in,  and  correct  information  in 
this  regard  is  to  be  obtained  rather  from  pressure-boards  than 
from  anemometers.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  slated  that  one 
of  the  most  usual  formula;  is  that  of  Smeaton,  and  is 


J'  = 


3O0 


where  P=  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  F=  velocity 
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Jn  miJcs  per  hour.  This  formula  agrees  very  well  with  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  that  have  been  made  where  anemometers 
have  been  used  to  determine  the  velocity,  and  small  pressure- 
plates  t  say  one  square  foot)  to  determine  the  pressure;  thus 
tbij  formula  satisfies  very  well  the  experiments  made  at  the 
fliuc  Hill   Meteorological   Observatory,  near    Boston,  Mass,, 

i;.s.A. 

It  was  originally  deduced  from  some  very  old  experiments 
of  Rouse:  and  it  agrees  with  a  good  many,  but  disagrees  with 
Q\\i(tx  experiments.  It  is  probably  the  formula  that  has  been 
more  quoted  than  any  other. 

A  little  ought  also  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  on  very  high  structures,  as  on  the  piers  of  high  via- 
ducts and  on  tall  chimneys.  In  this  regard  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served : 

1°.  The  pressure,  as  well  as  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  be- 
comes greater  the  higher  up  from  the  ground  the  surface  ex- 
posed is  situated. 

2*.  From  calculations  on  chimneys  that  have  stood  for  a 
long  time,  Rankine  deduced,  as  the  greatest  average  wind 
pressure  that  could  be  realized  in  the  case  of  tall  chimneys,  55 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

3*.  In  making  the  piers  of  high  viaducts,  it  would  seem 
desirable  not  to  make  them  solid,  but  to  use  only  four  up- 
rights at  the  corners  connected  by  lattice  work,  in  order  to 
expose  a  smaller  surface  to  the  wind.  Nevertheless,  as  was  ex- 
plained, it  will  not  do  to  separate  the  structure  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  to  estimate  the  pressure  on  each  part 
separately  and  then  add  the  results  together  to  get  the  totaJ 
effect ;  but  we  really  need  some  such  experiments  as  those  of 
Baker. 

4**.  Some  old  experiments  of  Borda  bear  out  the  common 
practice  of  assuming  the  wind  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  cir- 
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cular  cylinder  one  half  that  which  would  exist  on  its  pmjfsnion 
on  a  plane  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  wind- 
There  remains  now  only  to  refer  to  a  serial  article  by  0.  T. 
Crosby,  in  '*  Engineering"  of  May  30,  June  6th,  and  June  i^lh, 
1890,  containining  some  experiments  made  by  him  on  wmd 
pressure  near  Baltimore,  Md.  The  first  two  numbers  contain 
rather  a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  by  others,  and  it  is 
in  the  copy  of  June  I3lh  that  is  to  be  found  the  account  of  his 
own  work,  which  was  done  in  order  to  determine  the  resistances 
of  the  air  to  fast-moving  trains. 

He  used  a  whirling  arrangement  turning  about  a  vertical 
axis,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  car,  the  circumference 
through  which  the  car  moved  being  36  feet. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  circular  motion  produced 
any  disturbing  effect,  he  ran  a  car  having  a  cross-section  of  ;.i 
square  feet  on  a  circular  track  about  two  miles  in  circumfercnc 
the  speed  of  the  car  being  about  50  miles  per  hour,  and  tH 
results  obtained  in  this  way  agreed  very  nearly  with  those  ob-' 
taincd  from  his  whirling  table.  The  special  peculiarity  of  his 
results  is  that  he  obtained,  by  plotting  them,  the  law  that  the 
pressure  varies  directly  as  the  first  power  of  the  velocity,  and 
not  as  the  square  or  some  higher  power;  also,  his  pressures, 
after  the  velocity  had  passed  25  or  30  miles  per  hour,  are 
much  lower  than  those  given  by  Smeaton  and  others,  the  pres- 
sure on  a  normal  plane  surface  moving  at  115  miles  per  hour 
being  about  27  pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  cars  used  were  generally  about  3  feet  long  without  the 
front.  The  fronts  attached  were:  i''.  Normal  plane  surface; 
2®.  Wedge,  base  i,  height  i  ;  3°.  Pyramid,  base  i,  height  2:  4*. 
Wedge  and  cyma,  base  i,  height  2;  5°.  Parabolic  wedge» 
base  I,  height  2. 

His  experiments  covered  a  range  of  velocities  from  30  to 
130  miles  per  hour. 


A 
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The  law  of  the  first  powers  of  the  velocities  seems  peculiar, 
I^U  certainly  ought  not  to  be  accepted  without  further  cor- 
^Horativc  evidence;  but  the  low  values  of  the  pressures  ajjrce 
j^ph  Baker's  results  and  with  the  tendency  of  the  more  modem 
^Investigations. 

R§  132.  Approximate  Estimation  of  the  Load.  —  In  all 
lortant  constructions,  the  estimates  of  the  loads  should  be 
le  as  above  described.  For  smaller  constructions,  and  for 
purposes  of  a  preliminary  computation  in  all  cases,  we  only 
esUmaie  the  roof-weight  roughly ;  and  some  authors  even  as- 
i^Lime  the  wind  pressure  as  a  vertical  force. 

Trautwine  recommends  the  use  of  the  following  figures  for 
I  the  total  load  per  square  foot,  including  wind  and  snow,  when 
the  span  is  75  feet  or  less :  — 

Roof  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  unboarded     ...  28  lbs. 

Roof  plastered  below  the  rafters 2^^  ^"^ 

Roof,  conugated  iron  on  boards 3'  " 

Roof  plastered  below  the  rafters 4'  " 

^^Roof,  slate,  unboarded  or  on  laths 33  ** 

^■Koof,  slate,  on  boards  1}  inches  thick 35  " 

Roof.  *ilate,  if  plastered  below  the  rafters 46  ** 

Roof,  shingles  on  laths 30  " 

Roof  plastered  below  rafters  or  below  tie-beam    .     .     .  40  ** 
From  75  to  too  feet,  add  4  lbs.  to  each. 

\  133.  Distribution  of  the  Loads.  —  The  methods  for  de- 
termining the  stresses,  which  will  be  used  here,  give  correct 
results  only  when  the  loads  are  concentrated  at  joints,  and  are 
not  distributed  over  any  members  of  the  truss. 

In  constructions  of  importance,  this  concentration  of  the 
loads  at  the  joints  should  always  be  effected  if  possible ; 
because,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  stresses  in  the  members 
t>I  the  truss  can  be,  if  properly  fitted,  obliged  to  resist  only 
stresses  of  direct  tension,  or  of  direct  compression  ;  but,  when 
tlicre  is  a  load  distributed  over  any  member  of  the  truss,  that 
member,  in  addition  to  the  direct  compression  or  direct  tension, 
is  subjected  to  a  bending-stress      The  effect  of  this  bending 
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cannot  be  discussed  until  we  have  studied  the  theory  of  beams. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  no  experimental  knowl- 
edge  of  the  behavior  of  a  piece  under  combined  compressian 
and  bending ;  and  we  know  that  when  certain  pieces  are  ts 
resist  bending,  in  addition  to  tension,  they  must  be  made  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  is  necessary  when  they  bear  tension 
only. 


Fta.  S4. 


TTie  manner  in  which  this  concentration  of  the  loa^s  is 
effected,  is  shown  in  Fig.  84.  which  is  intended  to  represent  one 
of  a  series  of  trusses  that  supports  a  roof,  the  rafters  being  the 
two  lower  ones  in  the  figure.  Resting  on  two  consecutive 
trusses,  and  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  are  beams  called 
purlins,  which  should  be  placed  only  above  the  joints  of  the  truss, 
and  which  are  shown  in  cross-section  in  the  figure.  On  these 
purlins  are  supported  the  jack-rafters  parallel  to  the  rafters,  and 
at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  to  support  suitably  the  plank 
and  superincumbent  roofing-materials.  fl 

I^ylhis  means  we  secure  that  the  entire  bending-stress  comes 
upon  the  jack-rafters  and  purlinsj  and  that  the  rafters  proper 
are  subjected  only  to  a  direct  compression.  When,  howevciS 
the  load  is  distributed,  i.e.,  when  the  roofing  rests  directly  on  the 
rafters,  or  when  the  purlins  are  placed  at  points  other  than  the 
joints,  the  bending-stress  should  be  taken  into  account;  and 
while  the  methods  to  be  developed  here  will  give  the  st 
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In  all  the  members  that  are  not  subjected  to  bending,  the  bend- 
ig-stress  may  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  direct  stress  in  those 
)ieces  that  are  subjected  to  bending.     How  to  take  this  into 
account  will  be  explained  later. 

Another  important  item  to  consider  is,  that,  in  constructions 
importance,  a  roller  should  be  placed  under  one  end  of  the 
iss  to  allow  it  to  move  with  the  change  of  temperature  ;  as 
therwise  some  of  the  members  will  be  either  bent,  or  at  least 
ibjectcd  to  initial  stresses.  The  presence  of  a  roller  obliges 
jhe  supporting  force  at  that  point  to  be  vertical,  whether  the 
be  vertical  or  inclined. 

It  is  customary,  and  does  not  entail  any  appreciable  error, 
Jo  consider  the  weight  of  the  truss  itself,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
iperincumbcnt  load,  as  concentrated  at  the  upper  joints ;  i.e.^ 
"those  on  the  rafters. 

In  the  case  of  a  ceiling  on  the  room  below,  or  of  a  loft 

whose  floor  rests  on  the  lower  joints,  we  must,  of  course,  ac- 

>UDt  the  proper  load  as  resting  on  the  lower  joints. 

§134.  Direct  Determination  of  the  Stresses.  —  This,  as 

have  seen,  is  merely  a  question  of  equilibrium  of  forces  in 

a  plane,  where  certain  forces  acting  are  known,  and  others  are 

to  be  determined. 

As  to  the  methods  of  solution,  we  might  adopt  — 

I*.  A  graphical  solution,  laying  off  the  loads  to  scale,  and 

instructing  the  diagram   by  the   use  of   the  propositions  of 

Jc polygon,  and  the  triangle  of  forces,  and  then  determining  the 

iults  by  measuring  the   lines  representing  the  stresses  to 

the  same  scale. 

2^  An  analytical  solution,  imposing  the  analytical  conditions 
equilibrium,  as  given  under  the  "Composition  of  Forces," 
:tween  the  known  and  unknown  forces. 

3°.  A  third  method  is  to  construct  the  diagram  as  in  the 

raphical  solution,  but  then,  instead  of  determining  the  results 

measuring  the  resulting  lines  to  scale,  to  compute  the  un- 
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known  from  the  known  lines  of  the  diagram  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  trigonometry. 

The  first,  or  purely  graphical,  method,  is  one  which  has 
received  a  very  large  amount  of  attention  of  late  years,  and 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, very  convenient  for  a  skilled  draughtsman,  and  especially 
convenient  for  one  who.  though  skilled  in  draughting,  is  not 
free  with  trigonometric  work ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that,  when 
the  results  arc  determined  by  computation  from  the  diagram, 
there  is  less  chance  of  a  slight  error  in  some  unfavorable  tri- 
angle vitiating  all  the  results.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to 
recommend  for  roof-trusses  the  third  method. 

In  the  case  of  bridge-trusses,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
the  graphical  not  to  be  as  convenient  as  a  purely  analytic 
method. 

§  135.  Roof-Trusses,  —  In  what  follows,  the  graphical  solu- 
tions will  be  explained  with  very  little  reference  to  the  trigono- 
metric work,  as  that  varies  in  each  special  case,  and  to  one  who 
has  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  solution  of  plane  triangles, 
it  will  present  no  difficulty  ;  whereas  to  deduce  the  formulx 
for  each  case  would  complicate  matters  very  much.  Proceed- 
ing to  special  examples,  let  us  take,  first,  the  truss  shown  in 
Fig.  85,  and  let  the  vertical  load  upon  it  be  W  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  top  of  the  roof,  the  purlins  being  at  the  joint! 
on  the  rafters. 

The  loads  at  the  several  joints  will  then  be  as  follows,  vii 
(Fig.  85a), - 


ah  ^  ki  ^^^,    be  =  cd^de^tf 
16 

Then  the  supporting  forces  will  be 

Im  =  ma  =  — . 


fg^  gh  ^  hk^-^. 


We  thus  have,  as  polygon  of  external  forces,  abcdefghklma. 
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Now  proceed  to  either  support,  say,  the  left-hand  one;  and 
there  we  have  the  two  forces  ab  and  ma  known,  while  by  and 
jrm  arc  unknown.  We  then  construct 
the  quadrilateral  maby  in  the  figure,  and 
lus  determine  by  voidym.    As  to  whether 
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Having  determined  these  two  stresses,  we  next  proceed  to 
another  joint,  where  we  have  only  two  unknown  forces.  Take 
the  joint  at  which  the  load  be  acts,  and  we  have  as  known 
quantities  the  load  bc^  and  also  the  force  exerted  by  the  bat 
YB^  which  is  in  compression.  This  force  is  now  directed  away 
from  the  bar.  and  hence  is  represented  by  yb.  The  unknown 
forces  are  the  stresses  in  CX  and  XY.  Hence  we  construct 
the  quadrilateral  cxybc ;  and  we  thus  determine  the  stresses  m 
CX  and  XY  as  ex  and  xy,  both  being  thrusts. 

Next  proceed  to  the  joint  YXIV,  and  construct  the  quadri- 
lateni]  inyxunny  and  thus  determine  the  tension  xw  and  the 
tension  wm. 

Next  proceed  to  the  joint  where  cd  acts,  and  so  on.  We 
thus  obtain  the  diagram  (Fig.  85/1)  giving  all  the  stresses.  fl 

The  truss  in  the  figure  was  constructed  with  an  angle  of  30*^ 
at  the  base,  and  hence  gives  special  values  in  accordance  with 
that  angle.  fl 

In  order  to  show  how  we  may  compute  the  stresses  from  the 
diagram,  the  computation  will  be  given. 


From  triangle  bmy^  we  have  bm  ^=^  -^W 

16 


ym  =  ^M^ cot  30°  =  ^^ 
16  16 


W 


by  =  -I^rcoscc  30*'  ^Uv^ky, 
16  8 


From  the  triangle  umcj  we  have  cm  ^  ~  W^ 

16 


16 


^  =  ;^  =  K^^^^)  =  tI^' 
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yx=yw^c  30-  =  (^  IV^^  ^  I^ ^  xv  =  vi. 
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Hence  we  shall  have  for  the  stresses,  — 


Rafters 

(compression). 

Verticals 

(tension). 

^y    =Jhn 
(X    =  ho 
dv    =  gq 
it     =/s 

1 

=    w- 

=     \w. 

=    w. 

=     \w. 

xw  =  <?/ 
rw   =  qr 

_  W 

"^    8' 

Horizontal  Ties 

my    =  mn 
\ 

(tension). 

16 

DuGONAL  Braces  (compression). 

W 
xy   ^on                      ^-. 

1 

mw  =  mp 

8 

wv  ^  qp 

16 

jRM  ss  mr 

1 

t6 

tu    =  sr 

-^H'. 

Next,  as  to  the  stresses  due  to  wind  pressure,  wc  will  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  roller  under  the  left-hand  end  of  the  truss, 
and  none  under  the  right-hand  end ;  and  we  will  proceed  to 
determine  the  stresses  due  to  wind  pressure. 

First,  suppose  the  wind  to  blow  from  the  left-hand  side  of 
che  truss,  and  let  the  total  wind  pressure  be  (Fig.  85^)  0/"=  IV,. 
The  resultant,  of  course,  acts  along  the  dotted  line  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  left-hand  rafter  at  its  middle  point,  as  sho 
in  Fig.  85. 

The  left-hand  supporting  force  will  be  vertical :  hence,  p; 
ducing  the  above-described  dotted  line,  and  a  vertical  througK 
the  roller  to  their  intersection,  and  joining  this  point  with  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  truss,  we  have  the  direction  of  the  right- 
hand  supporting  force.  In  this  case,  since  the  angle  of  the 
truss  is  30°,  the  line  of  action  of  the  right-hand  supporting 
force  coincides  in  direction  with  the  right-hand  rafter.  We 
now  construct  the  triangle   of   external   forces  a/m,  and   we 


1 


obtain   the  supporting  forces  /m  and  ma, 
the  loads  at  the  joints, 


We  then  have,  as, 


a^  = 


8 


=  «/; 


&c  =  — i  =  cd  ^ 


Then  proceed  as  before  to  the  left-hand  joint ;  and  we  find  that 
two  of  the  four  forces  acting  there  are  known,  viz.,  ma  and  ab, 
and  two  are  unknown,  viz.,  the  stresses  in  i?yand  YAL  Then 
construct  the  quadrilateral  mabym^  and  we  have  the  stresses  by 
and  ym  ;  the  first  being  compression  and  the  second  tension, 
as  shown  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  previously  adopted.  ^_ 

Then  pass  to  the  next  joint  on  the  rafter,  and  construct  th^H 
quadrilateral  ybcxy^  where  ^^  and  be  zx^  already  known,  and  we 
obtain  ex  and  xy ;  and  so  proceed  as  before  from  joint  to  joint, 
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Temembering^  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  construct  the  polygon 
of  forces  in  each  case,  it  is  necessary  that  only  two  of  the  forces 
acting  should  be  unknown. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  other  side,  we  shall  obtain 
the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  8s«:. 

After  having  detcrnnined  the  stresses  from  the  vertical  load 
diagram  and  those  from  the  two  wind  diagrams,  we  should,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  stress  that  can  come  on  any  one 
member  of  the  truss,  add  to  the  stress  due  to  the  vertical  load 
the  greater  of  the  stresses  due  to  the  wind  pressure. 

§  136.  Roof-Tniss  with  Loads  at  Lower  Joints.  —  In 
Fig.  86  is  drawn  a  stress  diagram 
for  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  84  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  also 
a  load  on  the  lower  joints.  In 
this  case  let  W  be  the  whole  load 
of  the  truss,  except  the  ceiling, 
and  /Kj  the  weight  of  the  ceiling 
below  ;  the  latter  being  supported 
at  the  lower  joints  and  on  the 
two  extreme  vertical  suspension 
rods.     Then  will  the  loads  at  the  joints  be  as  follows;  viz.»^ 


•    y^^ 

.    TIT' 

1 

Fig.  86. 


be    =    \{,W  ^  IK)   =A*, 


Observe  that  there  is  no  joint  at  the  lower  end  of  either  of  the 
end  suspension  rods,  but  that  whatever  load  is  supported  by 
these  is  hung  directly  from  the  upper  joints,  where  dc  and  Jik  act 
We  have  also  for  each  of  the  supporting  forces  /m  and  ra 
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Hence  we  have,  for  the  polygon  of  external  forces, 

abcdefghkim  nopqrOy 

which   is   all   in   one   straight   line,  and   which  laps   over  on 
itself. 

In  constructing  the  diagram,  we  then  proceed  in  the  same 
way  as  heretofore, 

§  137.  General  Remarks.  —  As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  general,  we  may  lay  down  the  following  directions:  — 

1°.  Determine  all  the  external  forces  ;  in  other  words^  the  loads 
being  known^  deterfnine  the  supporting  forces. 

2°.  Construct  the  polygon  of  forces  for  ea^h  joint  of  tkt  truss, 
beginning  at  some  joint  where  only  tivo  of  the  forces  acting  at 
that  joint  are  unknown.  This  is  usually  the  case  at  the  support. 
Then  proceed  from  joint  to  joint,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  can 
only  determine  the  polygon  of  forces  when  the  magnitudes  of 
all  but  two  sides  are  known. 

3°.  Adopt  a  certain  direction  of  rotation^  and  adlurt  to  it 
throughout ;  i.e.,  if  we  proceed  in  right-handed  rotation  at  one 
joint,  we  must  do  the  same  at  a/It  (t^d  we  shall  thus  obtain  neat 
and  convenient  figures. 

4°.  Observe  that  the  stresses  obtained  are  the  forces  exerted 
by  the  bars  under  consideration,  and  that  these  are  thrusts  when 
they  act  away  from  the  bars,  and  tensions  lohen  they  are  directed 
towards  the  bars. 

We  will  next  take  some  examples  of  roof-trusses,  and  con- 
struct the  diagrams  of  some  of  them,  calling  attention  only  to 
special  peculiarities  in  those  cases  where  they  exist. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  student  can  make  the  trigono- 
metric computations  from  the  diagram. 

The  scale  of  load  and  wind  diagram -will  not  always  be  the 
same;  and  the  stress  diagrams  will  in  general  be  smaller  than 
\%  advisable  in  using  them,  and  very  much  too  small   if  the 
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results  were  to  be  obtained  by  a  purely  graphical  process  with- 
out any  computation. 

The  loads  will  in  all  cases  be  assumed  to  be  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  jack-rafters,  or,  in  other  words,  concen- 
trated at  the  joints. 

Those  cases  where  no  stress  diagram  is  drawn  may  be  con- 
sidered as  problems  to  be  solved. 


Ftt.87. 


Re.  87*. 


FicM- 


nc.  87^. 
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Fic.  88». 


Fig.  88f . 
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nas^. 


^0.890. 


Fig.  90y 


nc.  qpa. 


Fig.  91. 


Fk.  9i«. 
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Fig,  93. 


Fte.  gaa. 


Fte.  93. 


Fte.  93«. 
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§138.  Hammer-Beam  Truss  (Fig.  94). — This  fon 
truss  is  frequently  used  in  constructions  where  architecl 
effect  is  the  principal  consideration  rather  than  strength. 
IS  not  an  advantageous  form  from  the  point  of  view  of  strer 


Fig.  94. 


na.94«. 


Fig.  94^. 


Fig.  94f. 


for  the  absence  of  a  tie-rod  joining  the  two  lower  joints  ca 
a  tendency  to  spread  out  at  the  base,  which  tendency  is  usi 
counteracted  by  the  horizontal  thrust  furnished  by  the 
tresses  against  which  it  is  supported. 
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When  such  a  thrust  is  furnished  (or  were  there  a  tic-rod), 
and  the  load  is  symmetrical  and  vertical,  the  bars  are  not  all 
needed,  and  some  of  them  are  left  without  any  stress.  In 
the  case  in  hand,  it  will  be  found  that  UV,  VM,  MQ,  and  QR 
are  not  needed.  We  must  also  observe  that  the  effect  of  the 
curved  members  MY,  MV,  MQ,  and  ALV  on  the  other  parts  of 
ihe  truss  is  just  the  same  as  though  they  were  straight,  as 
^Bhnwn  in  the  dotted  lines.  The  curved  piece,  of  course,  has  to 
^Be  subjected  to  a  bend ing-s tress  in  order  to  resist  the  stress 
^Bciing  upon  it.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  abutments  are 
^capable  of  furnishing  all  the  horizontal  thrust  needed,  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  ascertain  how  much  they  will  be  called 
upt)n  to  furnish.  To  do  this,  obser\'e  that  we  have  really  a  truss 
similar  to  that  shown   in    Fig.  92,  supported  on  two  inclined 

Kamed  struts,  of  which  the  lines  of  resistance  are  the  dotted 
ncs  (Fig.  94)  I  4  and  7  8,  and  that,  under  a  symmetrical  load, 
kis  polygonal  frame  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and,  moreover,  the 
im-cd  pieces  ^/Fand  AIQ  will  be  without  stress,  these  only 
being  of  use  to  resist  unsymmeirical  loads,  as  the  snow  or 
wind. 

^M    Let  the  whole  load,  concentrated  by  means  of  the  purlins 
r    at  Ihe  joints  of  the  rafters,  be  IV.     Then  will  the  truss  46  7  have 


W 


bear  J  W,  and  this  will  give  —  to  be  supported  at  each  of 

4 

the  points  4  and  7.     Moreover,  on  the  space  2  4  is  distributed 

W 

—  which  has,  as  far  as  overturning  the  strut  is  concerned,  the 

4 

^mc  effect  as  —  at  2,  aiid  —  at  4.     Hence  the  load  to  be  sujv 

o  o 

>rted  at  4  by  the  inclined  strut  is  a  vertical   load  equal   to 
+  J)  \V  ~  \W.     We  may  then  find  the  force  that  must  bo 
iriiished  by  the  abutment,  or  by  the  tie-rod,  in  either  of  the 
two  following  ways :  — 
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I**.  By  constructing  the  triangle  ySt  (Fig.  94/7),  with  yS  = 
I  Wy  yc  II  14,  and  tl  parallel  to  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  abut- 
ment ;  then  will  -yfic  be  the  triangle  of  forces  at  i,  and  cS  will  be 
the  thrust  at  i. 

2**.  Multiply  |/Fby  the  perpendicular  distance  from  4  to 
I  2,  and  divide  by  the  height  of  4  above  i  8  for  the  thrust  of  the 
abutment ;  in  other  words,  take  moments  about  the  point  i 

Now,  to  construct  the  diagram  of  stresses,  let,  in  Fig.  94^, 
the  loads  be 

ah,  be,  cd,  de,  efjg,  gh,  hk,  and  ki, 
and  let 

h^  za  =  \IV 

be  the  vertical  component  of  the  supporting  force;  let  sm 
the  thrust  of  the  abutment :  then  will  Im  and  ma  be  the  real 
supporting  forces ;  and  we  shall  have,  for  polygon  of  external 
forces, 

«  ahcdejghkima. 


4 


il 


Then,  proceeding  to  the  joint  i,  we  obtain,  for  polygon  of  forces, 


maym , 


and,  proceeding  from  joint  to  joint,  we  obtain  the  stresses  in  all 
the  members  of  the  truss,  as  shown  in  Fig.  94^.  ^M 

It  will  be  noticed   that   UV  and  RQ  are   also  free    from^ 
stress. 

If  we  had  no  horizontal  thrust  from  the  abutment,  and  the 
supporting  forces  were  vertical,  the  members  MV  and  MQ 
would  be  called  into  action,  and  J/Kand  J/jV  would  be  inactive. 
To  exhibit  this  case,  I  have  drawn  diagram  94^.  which  shows 
the  stresses  that  would  then  be  developed.  -^Kand  NL  wouh 
become  merely  part  of  the  supports. 

In  this  latter  case  the  stresses  are  generally  much  greatefj 
than  in  the  former,  and  a  stress  is  developed  in  UV, 
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§139.  Hammer-Beam  Truss:  Wind  Pressure. —  Fig.  95 
^lid.vs  the  blress  diagram  of  the  hammer-beam  truss  for  wind 
i :rc^>ure  when  there  is  no  roller  under  either  end,  and  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  left.  A  similar  diagram  would  give  the 
stresses  when  it  blows  from  the  right. 


1^95. 


Fig.  9s«, 


We  have  already  discussed 


The  cases  when  there  is  a  roller  are  not  drawn  :  the  student 
may  construct  them  for  himself. 

§  140.  Scissor-Beam  Truss, 
two  forms  of  scissor-beam  truss 
in  Figs.  90  and  91.  These 
trusses  having  the  right  number 
of  parts,  their  diagrams  present 
no  difficulty.  Another  form  of 
the  scissor-beam  truss  is  shown 
in  Fig.  96,  and  its  diagram  pre- 
sents no  difficulty. 

The  only  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  after  having  con 
itructed  the  polygon  of  external  forces, 

wc  cannot  proceed  to  construct  the  polygon  of  equilibrium  for 
one  of  the  supports,  because  there  are  three  unknown  forces 


Fk.  96. 


Fta.96a. 
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there.  We  therefore  begin  at  the  apex  CD^  and  construct  the 
triangle  of  forces  cdl  for  this  point;  then  proceed  to  joint  CB^ 
and  construct  the  quadrilateral 

bclkb: 

then  proceed  to  the  left-hand  support,  and  obtain 

mabkgm  ; 
and  so  continue. 

§  141.     Scissor-Beam  Truss  writhout   Horizontal  Tie.  ^ 

Very  often  the  scissor-beam  truss  is  constructed  without  any 
horizontal  tie,  in  which  case  it  has  the  appearance  of  Fig.  97, 
where  there  is  sometimes  a  pin  at  GKLH  and  sometimes  not 


FiC.  97«. 


Flu.  97. 


Fiii.  97#. 


FiC97r- 


In  this  case,  if  the  abutments  are  capable  of  furnishing  hori- 
zontal thrust  to  take  the  place  of  the  horizontal  tie  of  Fig.  96, 
we  are  reduced  back  to  that  case.  If  the  abutments  are  ni 
capable  of  furnishing  horizontal  thrust,  wc  arc  then  relying  o\ 
the  stiffness  of  the  rafters  to  prevent  the  deformation  of  the 
truss  ;  for,  were  the  points  Z>6'and  DE  really  joints,  with  pins, 
the  deformation  would  take  place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  97^  or  Fig. 
97^,  according  as  the  two  inclined  ties  were  each  made  in  one 
piece  or  in  two  (i.e.,  according  as  they  are  not  pinned  together 
at  KH^  or  as  they  are  pinned).  This  necessity  of  depending 
on  the  stiffness  of  the  rafters,  and  the  liability  to  deformation 
if  they  had  joints  at  their  middle  points,  become  apparent  a^fl 
soon  as  we  attempt  to  draw  the  diagram.     Such  an  attempt  is 


^^^^^i 
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made  in  Fig.  97^,  where  abcdefga  is  the  polygon  of  external 
forces,  gabkg  the  polygon  of  stresses  for  the  left-hand  support, 
kbdk  that  for  joint  BC.  Then,  on  proceeding  to  draw  the  tri- 
angle of  stresses  for  the  vertex»  we  find  that  the  line  joining  d 
and  /  is  not  parallel  to  DL^  and  hence  that  the  truss  is  not 
stable.  We  ought,  however,  in  this  latter  case,  when  the  su[>- 
porting  forces  are  vertical,  and  when  we  rely  upon  the  stiffness 
of  the  rafters  to  prevent  deformation,  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  direct  stresses  in  the  bars ;  and  for  this  we  will  employ  an 

^^alytical  instead  of  a  graphical  method,  as  being  the  most  con- 

^Benient  in  this  case. 

^H     Let  us  assume  that  there  is  no  pin  at  the  intersection  of  the 

P^wo  ties,  and  that  the  two  rafters  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45" 
to  the  horizon. 

We  then  have,  if  W  =  the  entire  load,  and  a  =  angle 
between  BK  and  A'(7, 

ab  =  </=  ^,     b£  ^  cdi^de:==^ ^, 
8  4 

I  3 

tan  a  =  4,     sin  a  =  -=,     cos  a  =  -^r, 

^  v7 

Let  X  be  the  stress  in  each  tie,  and  let  y  =.  cl  -=.  dl  -=.  thrust 
iu  each  upper  half  of  the  rafters. 

Then  we  must  observe  that  the  rafter  has.  in  addition  to  its 
direct  stresses,  a  tendency  to  bend,  due  to  a  normal  load  at  the 
mitidle,  this  normal  load  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  normal 
components  of  be  and  of  Xy  when  these  are  resolved  along  and 
normal  to  the  rafter.     Hence 

normal  load  —  .vcosu  H sin  4^*. 

4        ^ 

'his,  resolved  into  components  acting  at  each  end  of  the  rafteff 
gives  a  normal  downward  force  at  each  end  equal  to 

|;rcosa  -f  J  ^f  sin  45°. 
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Hence,  resolving  all  the  forces  acting  at  the  left-hand  support 
into  components  along  and  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter,  and 
imposing  the  condition  of  equilibrium  that  the  algebraic  sum 
of  their  normal  components  shall  equal  zero,  we  have,  if  we  call 
upward  forces  positive, 

f  ^sin45'*  —  (|jccosa  +  J^sin45*)  —  jrsnaa  m  o;    (i) 

but,  since 

XCOSa  =  2;csinay 
we  have  from  (i) 

2:t  sin  a  =  —  sin  45® 
4 

/.    :rsma    =  --sm45 
o 

...    ,  ^^IV^^  (,) 

'       sina  ^  ' 

Then,  proceeding  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  we  have  that  the  load 

ca  ^  — 
4 

gives,  when  resolved  along  the  two  rafters,  a  stress  in  each 

equal  to 

—  sin4S  . 
4 

Hence  the  load  to  be  supported  in  a  direction  normal  to  the 

rafter  at  the  apex  is 

—  sin45'*  4-  (Jjrcosa  -f-  —sin 45*). 
4  o 

Ilcnce,  substituting  for  x  its  value,  we  have 

y  =  ci=dl=  ^-?sin45^  (3) 

2 

Then,  proceeding  to  the  left-hand  support,  and  equating  to  zero 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  along  the  rafter,  we  have 

^k  =  {ga  —  ^(^)  cos  45°  +  jfcosa 

=  I  ff-sin  45°  +  i  Wsxii  45°  =  f  »'sm  4S'-       (4) 


•  C/SSO/f^i 
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have  thus  determined  in  (2),  (3)^  and  (4)  the  values  of  x^y^ 
hk  =  eh. 

By  way  of  verification,  proceed  to  the  middle  of  the  left- 
id  rafter,  and  we  find  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components 
f[  he  and  x  along  the  rafter  to  be 

JWcos45**  —  xsinu  =  j(fsin45*; 

and  this  is  the  difference  between  bk  and  cl^  as  it  should  be. 

We  have  thus  obtained  the  direct  stresses ;  and  we  have,  in 
addition,  that  the  rafter  itself  is  also  subjected  to  a  bending- 
JBoment  from  a  normal  load  at  the  centre,  this  load  being  equal 
to 

jrcofla  +  —sin  45    =   — 
4  a 


.=    =   —Sin  45 


How  to  take  this  into  account  will  be  explained  under  the 
"Theory  of  Beams." 

§142.  Examples. — The  following  figures  of  roof-trusses 
may  be  considered  as  a  set  of  examples,  for  which  the  stress 
diagrams  are  to  be  worked  out. 

Observe,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  joint,  the  truss  is  to  be 
supposed  perfectly  flexible,  i.e.,  free  to  turn  around  a  pin. 


^^ 
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Fig. 


>>&.  106. 


\.         .-^^I^N. 

j^^  J 

Fk.  ioo. 

Fk^  tor.                  fl 

^^  /^ 

/^^  J 

>}.                         Flo.  lOi. 

10$.           ^H 

^^  A 

Via.  107. 

^^1 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


BRIDGE-TRUSSES. 


§  143.  Method  of  Sections.  —  It  is  perfectly  possible  to 
determine  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  bridge-truss 
graphically,  or  by  any  methods  that  arc  used  for  roof-trusses. 

In  this  work  an  analytical  method  will  be  used ;  i.e.,  a  method 
of  sections.  This  method  involves  the  use  of  the  analytical  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  for  forces  in  a  plane  explained  in  §63. 
These  are  as  follows  ;  viz., —  H 

If  a  set  of  forces  in  a  plane,  which  are  in  equilibrium,  be 
resolved  into  components  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  ^ 
each  other,  then —  ■ 

I**.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  in  one  of  these 
directions  must  be  zero. 

2°.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  in  the  other  ofj 
these  directions  must  be  zero. 

3**.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about 
any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  be  zero. 

Assume,  now.  a  bridge-truss  (Figs.  109,  no,  in,  U2,  pages 
186  ami  187)  loaded  at  a  part  or  all  of  the  joints.  Conceive  a 
vertical  section  ab  cutting  the  horizontal  members  6-8  and  7-9 
and  the  diagonal  "j^,  and  dividing  the  truss  into  two  parts. 
Then  the  forces  acting  on  either  part  must  be  in  equilibrium, 
in  other  words,  the  external  forces,  loads,  and  supporting  forces^ 
acting  on  one  part,  must  be  balanced  by  the  stresses  in  the 
members  cut  by  the  section  ;  i.e.,  by  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
other  part  of  the  truss  on  the  part  under  consideration.  Hence 
we  must  have  the  three  following  conditions ;  viz.,  — 


1 


h 
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1®,  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  components  of  the 

vc-menlioncd  forces  must  be  zero. 

■2^.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  components  of  these 
forces  must  be  zero. 

3^  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  these  forces  about 
y  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  truss  must  be  zero. 

§  144.  Shearing- Force  and  Bcnding-Momcnt.  —  Assum- 
g  all  the  loads  and  supporting  forces  to  be  vertical,  we  shall 
ve  the  following  as  definitions. 

The  Shearing-Force  at  any  section  is  the  force  with  which 
the  part  of  the  girder  on  one  side  of  the  section  tends  to  slide 

the  part  on  the  other  side. 

In  a  girder  free  at  one  end,  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
loads  between  the  section  and  the  free  end. 

In  a  girder  supported  at  both  ends,  it  is  equal  in  magnitude 
to  the  difference  between  the  supporting  force  at  either  end, 
ajid  the  sum  of  the  loads  between  the  section  and  that  support- 
ing force. 

The  B ending-Moment  at  any  section  is  the  resultant  moment 
of  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  part  of  the  girder  to  one  side 
of  the  section,  lending  to  rotate  that  part  of  the  girder  around 

!^  horizontal  axis  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  section. 
I  In  a  girder  free  at  one  end.  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  loads  between  the  section  and  the  free  end, 
about  a  horizontal  axis  in  the  section. 
I  In  a  girder  supported  at  both  ends,  it  is  the  difference  be- 
Iween  the  moment  of  either  supporting  force,  and  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  loads  between  the  section  and  that  sup- 
port ;  all  the  moments  being  taken  about  a  horizontal  axis  in 
the  section. 

§145.  Use  of  Shearing-Force  and  Bending-Momcnt. — 
The  three  conditions  stated  in  §  143  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

i^.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
stresses  in  the  members  cut  by  the  section  must  be  zero. 
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2®.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  componcnis  oi  mc 
stresses  in  the  members  cut  by  the  section  must  balance  the^J 
shearing-force.  ^^ 

3**,  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  stresses  in 
the  members  cut  by  the  section,  about  any  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  truss,  and  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  sectioD, 
must  balance  the  bending-moment  at  the  section. 

As  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  three  in  number,  theyJ 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  stresses  in  the  members,  pro- 
vided the  section  does  not  cut  more  than  three ;  and  this 
determination  will  require  the  solution  of  three  simultaneous., 
equations  of  the  first  degree  with  three  unknown  quantities] 
(the  stresses  in  the  three  members). 

By  a  little  care,  however,  in   choosing  the  section,  we  can 
very  much  simplify  the  operations,  and  reduce  our  work  to  the 
solution  of  one  equation  with  only  one  unknown  quantity  ;  the 
proper  choice  of  the  section  taking  the  place  of  the  elimination.  ^^ 
§146.  Examples  of  Bridge-Trusses.  —  Figs.  109-1 12  rep-^^ 
resent  two  common  kinds  of  bridge-trusses:  in  the  first  two 

the  braces  are  all 
diagonal,  in  the 
last  two  they  are 
partly  vertical  and 
partly  diagonal. 
The  first  two  are  called  Warren  girders,  or  half-lattice  girders; 
since  there  is  only  one  system  of  bracing, 
as  in  the  figures.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  more  than  one  system,  so 
that  the  diagonals  cross  each  other,  they 
are  called  lattice  girders. 

§  147.  General  Outline  of  the  Steps 
to  be  taken  in  determining  the  Stresses 
in  a  Bridge-Truss  under  a  Fixed  Load. 

l^  If  the  truss  is  supported  at  both  ends,  find  the  sup- 
porting forces. 
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Fig. 


2**.  Assume,  in  all  cases,  a  section,  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  cut  more  than  three  members  if  possible,  or,  rather,  three 
of  those  that 
are  brought 
into  action 
by  the  loads 
on  the  truss ; 
and    it    will 

save  labor  if  we  assume  the  section  so  as  to  cut  two  of  the 

three  very  near  their  point  of  inter- 
section. 

3^  Find  the  shearing-force  at  the 
section. 

4".  Find   the  bending-moment  at 
the  section. 

5*.  Impose  the  analytical  conditions  of  equilibrium  on  all 
the  forces  acting  on  the  part  of  the  girder  to  one  side  of  the 
section,  —  the  part  between  the  section  and  the  free  end  when 
the  girder  is  free  at  one  end.  or  either  part  when  it  is  supported 
at  both  ends. 

In  the  cases  shown  in  Figs.  109  and  lio,  we  may  describe 
Ihe  process  as  follows  ;  viz.,  — 

(a)  Find  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  from  the  fact,  that  (since 
the  stress  in  the  diagonal  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  vertical 
component  at  the  section)  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress 
in  the  diagonal  must  balance  the  shearing-force. 

{b)  Take  moments  about  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
diagonal  and  horizontal  chord  near  which  the  section  is  taken  ; 
then  the  stresses  in  those  members  will  have  no  moment,  so 
that  the  moment  of  the  stress  in  the  other  horizontal  must 
balance  the  bending-moment  at  the  section.  Hence  tlie  stress 
in  the  horizontal  will  be  found  by  dividing  the  bending-moment 
at  the  section  by  the  height  of  the  girder. 

The  above  will  be  best  illustrated  by  some  examples. 
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Example  I. — Given  the  semi-girder  shown  in  Fig.  iio^ 
loaded  at  joint  13  with  4000  pounds,  and  at  each  of  the  joints 
ii  3.  5.  7^  9»  3.nd  1 1  with  8000  pounds.  Suppose  the  length  of 
each  chord  and  each  diagonal  to  be  5  feet.  Required  the  stress 
in  each  member. 

Solution.  —  For  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  method  of 
procedure,  we  will  suppose  that  we  desire  to  find  first  th 
stresses  in  8-10  and  9-10. 

Assume  a  vertical  section  very  near  the  joint  9,  but  to  tb 
right  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  cut  both  8-10  and  9-10. 

If.  now,  the  truss  were  actually  separated  into  two  parts  at 
this  section,  the  right-hand  part  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
loads  acting  on  it,  separate  from  the  other  part.  This  tendenq 
to  separate  is  counteracted  by  the  following  three  forces:  — 

1°.  The  pull  exerted  by  the  part  9-x  of  the  bar  9-11  on  the.— 
part  x-w  of  the  same  bar.  f 

2°.  The  thrust  exerted  by  the  part  %-z  of  the  bar  8-10  on 
the  part  j-io  of  the  same  bar. 

3°,  The  pull  exerted  by  the  part  9-^  of  the  bar  9-10  on  the 
part_y-io  of  the  same  bar. 

The  shearing-force  at  this  section  is 

8000  H-  4000  =  12000  lbs., 

and  this  is  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  >n  the 

diagonal.     Hence 


1 2000 
Stress  in  9-10  =  -: — ^-^  =  13000(1.1547)  =  13856  lbs. 


on  tne 
he 

1 


sin  60° 

This  stress  is  a  pull,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  part  of  the  girder  to  the  right  of  the 
section  from  sliding  downwards  under  the  action  of  the  load, 
the  part  g-y  of  the  diagonal  9-10  must  pull  the  part  y-iooi 
the  same  diagonal. 

Next  take  moments  about  9 :  and,  since  the  moment  of  the 
stresses  in  9-1 1  and  9-10  about  9  is  zero,  we  must  have  that  the 
moment  of  the  stress  in  8-10;  i.e.,  the  product  of  this  stress 

the  height  of  the  girder,  must  equal  the  bending-moment. 
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The  bending-moment  about  9  is 

^000  X  5  +  4000  X  10  =  80000  foot-lbs. 
80000 


Hence 


Stress  in  8-10  = 


4'33 


80000(0.23094)  =  18475  ^^ 


Proceed  in  a  similar  way  for  all  the  other  members.     The 
work  may  be  arranged  as  in  the  following  table ;  the  diagonal 
stresses  being  deduced  from  the  shearing-forces  by  multiplying 
1.1547,  and  the  chord  stresses  from  the  bending-raoments 
y  multiplying  by  0.23094 


ii 

Shcftring- 
Foftt 
inlta. 

SttCMM  ia  DMflOMls  cut 
by  Sccnon.  K  Ibt. 

BentfiDg. 
Moment,  in 

loot-ibi. 

5(t«»MS  in  Chords  opporile  ibc 
mpcclivc  Joints. 

Tcttsioa. 

CompressKiP. 

Tensioa. 

Compreuion. 

, 

44000 

50806 

7SO000 

166277 

a 

44000 

50806 

610000 

I4OS73 

3 

36000 

41569 

500000 

M547O 

4 

36000 

41569 

410000 

94685 

^ 

aSooo 

mi^^ 

320000 

73901 

■ 

aSooo 

3233* 

250000 

57735 

7 

aoooo 

23094 

iSoooo 

41569 

8 

aoooo 

23094 

130000 

30022 

9 

I30OO 

>3856 

80000 

18475 

10 

12000 

13856 

50000 

»i547 

II 

4000 

,  4619 

20000 

4618 

\i 

4000 

4619 

10000 

2309 

■s 


Example  II. — Given  the  truss  (Fi^.  109)  loaded  at  each  ol 

c  lower  joints  with  10000  lbs. :  find  the  stresses  in  the  members. 

e  Ien;^ah  of  chord  is  equal  to  the  length  of  diagonal  =:  10  ft. 

Throughout  this  chapter,  tensions  will  be  written  with  the 

minus,  and  compressions  with  the  plus  sign. 

Solution. — Total  load  =  14(10000)  —  140000  lbs. 

Each  supporting  force     =    70000   *' 
The  entire  work  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 
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l)Fr£/fAf/^''/4VC    THE  STRESSES  IN  A   BRIDGE-TRUSS,    IQI 


1 

Numben  of  DUeomh. 

Stn:sscx  in 

Diasadal&,  in  Ibi. 

I-  2 

a8-29 

—  70000  X    I 

1547    =    -80829 

«-3 

27-38 

+60000   X    1 

1547   =    +69282 

ta 

3-  4 

26-27 

—60000  X    I 

'547  =  — 692S2 

■ 

4-5 

25-26 

+50000  X    1 

'547  ^   +57735 

5-6 

24-25 

— 50000  X    1 

'547  =  -57735 

6-7 

23-24 

+  40000  X    I 

'547  =   +46188 

7-8 

22-23 

—40000  X    I 

1547  =  -46188 

8-9 

21-22 

+  30000  X    I 

'547  =  +3464' 

9-10 

20-21 

—  30000   X    1 

'547  =   -3464' 

lo-n 

19-ao 

+  20000  X   I 

'547  =  +23094 

■ 

U-12 

18-19 

—  20000   X    1 

'547  =  -23094 

I 

i2-t3 

17-18 

+  10000  X    t 

'547  =  +"547 

I 

i3-«4 

16-17 

—  10000  X    1 

1547  =  -11547 

w 

14-15 

15-16 

+0 

0 

tOWER   CHORDS. 


Numben 

of  CKoiils. 

Strcsaei  in  ChonU,  in 

Ib«. 

2-4 

26-28 

—    650000  X  0.11547  = 

-  75056 

4-6 

24-26 

—  1200000  X  O.I  1547  ~ 

-138564 

6-  8 

22-24 

—  1650000  X  O.I  1547  = 

—  190526 

'      S-lo 

20    22 

—  2000000  X  0.11547  = 

-230940 

1    ifr-ia 

lS-20 

—  2250000  X  O.11547  = 

-259S08 

1J-14 

16-18 

—  2450000  X  0.11547  = 

-277128 

14-16 

-  2450000  X  O.I  1547  = 

—  282902 
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UPPER   CHORDS. 


Numben  oT  ChonU. 

Stzena  in  ChGRii,  m  n». 

I-  3 

27-29 

350000  X  O.I  1547  -  +   40415 

3-  5 

25-27 

950000  X  0.1 1547  =  +109697 

5-  7 

23-25 

1450000  X  O.I  1547  =  +167432 

7-  9 

21-23 

1850000   X   O.II547  «a  +213620 

9-1 1 

19-21 

2150000  X  O.I  1547  =  +248261 

11    13 

17-19 

2350000  X  0.11547  =  +367355 

'.>- J5 

i5-'7 

2450000  X  0.11547  =  +282902 

Example  III.  —  Given  the  same  truss  as  in  Example  II., 
loaded  at  2,  4,  6,  8,  xo,  and  12  with  loooo  lbs.  at  each  point, 
the  remaining  lower  joints  being  loaded  with  50000  lbs.  at  each 
joint :  find  the  stresses  in  the  members. 

Example  IV.  —  Given  a  semi-girder,  free  at  one  end  (Fig. 
112),  loaded  at  2,  4,  and  6  with  lOOOO  lbs.,  and  at  8,  10^  and  12 
with  5000  lbs. :  Hnd  the  stresses  in  the  members. 


TRAVELLING-LOAD. 

§148.  Half- Lattice  Girder:  Travelling-L.oad.  —  When  a 
girder  is  used  for  a  bridge,  it  is  not  subjected  all  the  time  to 

the  same  set  of  loads. 

The  load  in  this  case  consists  of  two  parts, — one,  the  dead 
load,  including  the  bridge  weight,  together  with  any  permanent  j 
load  that  may  rest  upon  the  bridge  ;  and  the  other,  the  momg 
or  variable  load,  also   called  the  travelling-load,  such  as  the' 
weight  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  railroad  train  if  it  is  a  railroad. 
bridge,  or  the  weight  of  the  passing  teams,  etc.,  if  it  is  a  commoth. 
road  bridge.     Hence  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  toj 
determine  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  loads  upon  the 
bridge  which  will  produce  the  greatest  tension  or  the  greatest 
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compression  in  every  member,  and  the  consequent  stress  pro- 
duced. 

5149.  Greatest  Stresses  in  Semi-Girder.  —  Wherever  the 
section  be  assumed  in  a  semi-girder,  it  is  evident  that  any  load 
placed  on  the  truss  at  any  point  between  the  section  and  the 
free  end  increases  both  the  shearing-force  and  the  bending- 
momcnt  at  that  section,  and  that  any  load  placed  between  the 
scclion  and  the  fixed  end  has  no  effect  whatever  on  either 
ilie  shearing-force  or  the  bending-moment  at  that  section. 

Hence  ever)'  member  of  a  semi-girder  will  have  a  greater 
«rcs5  upon  it  when  the  entire  load  is  on,  than  with  any  partial 
load, 

$150.  Greatest  Chord  Stresses  in  Girder  supported  at 
Both  Ends.  —  Every  load  which  is  placed  upon  the  truss,  no 

liter  where  it  is  placed,  will  produce  at  any  section  whatever  a 

ding-momtnt  tending  to  turn  the  two  parts  of  the  truss  on 
iwo  sides  of  the  section  upwards  from  the  supports  ;  i,e.,  so 

to  render  the  truss  concave  upwards. 

Hence  every  load  that  is  placed  upon  the  truss  causes  com- 

;ssion  in  every  horizontal  upper  chord,  and  tension  in  every 
Wizontal  lower  chord.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
iliord  stresses,  we  assume  the  whole  of  the  moving  load  to  be 

m  the  bridge. 

§151.  Greatest  Diagonal  Stresses  in  Girder  supported 
^at  Both  Ends.  —  To  determine  the  distribution  of  the  load 
^that  will  produce  the  greatest  stress  of  a  certain  kind  (tension 

compression)  in  any  given  diagonal,  let  us  suppose  the  diag- 
'onal  in  question  to  be  7-8  (Fig.  109),  through  which  we  take 
our  section  ah.  Now  it  is  evident  that  any  load  placed  on  the 
tniss  between  ah  and  the  left-hand  (nearer)  support  will  cause  a 
shearing-force  at  that  section  which  will  tend  to  slide  the  part 
ol  the  girder  to  the  left  of  the  section  downwards  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  part,  and   hence  will  cause  a  compressive 

rcss  in  7-8 ;  while  any  load  between  ihe  section  and  the  right- 
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hand  (farther)  support  will  cause  a  shearing-force  of  the  oppo- 
site kind,  and  hence  a  tension  in  the  bar  7-S. 

Now,  the  bridge  weight  itself  brin^js  an  equal  load  upon  caclt' 
joint ;  hence,  when  the  bridge  weight  is  the  only  load  upon  the 
truss,  the  bar  7-8  is  in  tension. 

Hence,  any  load  placed  upon  the  truss  between  the  sectiof 
and  the  fartlier  support  tends  to  increase  the  shearing-force  at 
that  section  due  to  the  dead  load  (provided  this  is  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  joints) ;  whereas  any  load  placed  between 
the  section  and  the  nearer  support  tends  to  decrease  the  shear- 
ing-force at  the  section  due  to  the  dead  load,  or  to  produce  a 
shearing-force  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  produced  by  the  dead 
load  at  that  section. 

Hence,  if  we  assume  the  dead  load  to  be  equally  distributed 
among  the  joints,  we  shall  have  the  two  following  proposition^H 
true :  —  ^^ 

(«)  In  order  to  determine  the  greatest  stress  in  any  diagonal 


which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  produced  by  the  dead  loadifl 
we  must  assume  the  moving  load  to  cover  all  the  panel  points^ 
between  the  section  and  the  farther  abutment,  and  no  other 
panel  points.  ^| 

{b)  In  order  to  determine  the  greatest  stress  in  any  diagona^^ 
of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  produced  by  the  dead  load,  we  must 
assume  the  moving  load  to  cover  all  the  panel  points  between 
the  section  and  the  nearer  abutment,  and  no  others- 

This  will  be  made  clear  by  an  example. 


Example  I. 


ensrth 


Given  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  113.     Lengt 
of  chord  =  length  of  diagonal  = 


^  3    Y   i;    Y   10   ia  »   u  ^    applied 


F^.  ttj. 


at  each  upper  panel  point. 
Moving  load  =  30000  lbs.  applied 
at  each  upper  panel  point.     Find. 


the  greatest  stresses  in  the  members. 


EXAMPLE  OF  BA/ZiO/i-TA'rSS. 
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Svlutia»t.  {a)  Chord  Stresses,  — Assume  the  whole  load  to 
be  upon  the  bridee : 
this  will  give  38000 
lbs.  at  each  upper 
panel  point ;  i.e.,  omit- 
ting I  and  17,  where 
the  load  acts  directly 
un  the  support,  and 
not  on  the  truss. 
HcDCC,  considering  the  bridge  so  loaded,  we  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing results  for  the  chord  stresses  :  — 

Each  supporting  force  =  38000K  1  =  133000. 


Fig.  114. 


Brodinx-Moniml,  in  rool-lbi. 

L 

16 

133000   X 

5 

= 

665000 

J 

«5 

133000  X 

10 

— 

I 330000 

4 

14 

133000  X 

>5 

—  38000  X     5 

= 

1805000 

|5 

13 

133000   X 

20 

—  38000  X   10 

= 

2280000 

r 

12 

133000  X 

25 

—  38ooo(  5  +  15) 

— 

2565000 

' 

11 

133000  X 

30 

—  38000(10  +  20) 

— 

2850000 

X 

10 

133000  X 

35 

-  38ooo(   5  +  <5  +  25) 

= 

2945000 

9 

1 

133000   X 

40 

—  38000(10  +  20  +  30) 

= 

3040000 

Nuniben 

I  of  Chords. 

StTCMca  in  Upper  ChonU. 

t-3 

3-5 

5-7 
7-9 

i5-'7 

i3-'5 

11-13 

9-11 

665000  X  O.I  1547  =  +   76788 
1805000  X  0.11547  =  +308423 
2565000  X  0.11547  "   +296181 
2945000  X  O.I  1547  =  +340059 
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Numbea  of  Chonb. 

SticaMs  ui  Lower  Cbof^s. 

2-  4 
4-6 

6-  8 
8-10 

14-16 
13-14 
10-12 

-1330000  X  oai547  =  -153575 

—  2280000  X  0.11547  =  —263272 

—  2S50000  X  0.11547  =  —329090 
—3040000  X  0.11547  =  —351029 

Next,  as  to  the  diagonals^  take,  for  instance,  the  diagonal 
7-8.  When  the  dead  load  alone  is  on  the  bridge,  the  diagonal 
7-8  is  in  tension.  From  the  preceding,  we  see  that  the  greatest 
tension  is  produced  in  this  bar  when  the  moving  load  is  on  the 
points  9,  II,  13,  and  15,  and  the  dead  load  only  on  the  points  3, 
5,  7.     Now,  a  load  of  38cxx>  lbs.  at   13,  for  instance,  causes  a 

shearing-force  of  -^, 

16 

left  of  13  ;  and  this  shearing-force  tends  to  cause  the  part  to 
the  left  of  the  section  to  slide  upwards,  and  that  to  the  right* 
downwards.  f 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  load  at  the  same  place, 


:(38ooo)  =  9500  lbs.  at  any  section  to  th^ 


12 


there  is  produced  a  shearing-force  of  ^^(38000)  =  28500 


lbs. 


at  any  section  to  the  right  of  13 ;  and  this  shearing-force  tends 
to  cause  the  part  to  the  left  to  slide  downwards,  and  that  to  the 
right  upwards.  Paying  attention  to  this  fact,  we  shall  have, 
when  the  loads  are  distributed  as  above  described,  a  shearing- 
force  at  the  bar  7-8  causing  tension  in  this  bar;  the  magnitude 
of  this  shearing-force  being 


38000 


8000 


(2  +  4  +  6  -I-  8)  -  — 7-(2  +  4  +  6)  =  41500. 


Hence,  we  may  arrange  the  work  as  follows :  — 


GHeATESr  DIAGOiVAL   STRESSES  AV  G/KDER. 
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DnioulB. 

GieMMt  Shearine-Forces  producing  SuvMes  of  Same  Kind  u 
Dead  Load. 

Crealot 
Stresses  in 
Dui|;iir.4K(tr 
SaiBC  kind 
u  thoKdue 
ID  Dead 
iMd. 

■J-2 
7^ 

17-16 
16-15 
IS-14 
14-13 
lj-12 
12-11 

ri-io 

10-  9 

^^(2+4+6+8+ tO+ 12+ 14)                         =  133000 
^^(2+4+6+8+10+12+14)                         =  133000 
^(2  +  4  +  6+8+10+12)  -^(2)                  =:     98750 

^(2+4+6+8+to+j2)-?^(2)              =    98750 
^(2+4+6+8+10)           -^{2+4)         =    68250 
^(2+4+6+8+10)          -^(2+4)         =    68250 
^(2+4+6+8)                 "^(2+4+6)=    41500 
^(2+4+6+8)                 -~?(2+4+6)=    41500 

-tS3S7S 
+  '53575 
-1 14027 
+ 1 14027 

-  78S0S 
+  78808 

-  47920 
+  47920 

■—- 

Gtcaiest 

StraMs  in 

^fynbmof 

Grcatat  Shearing-Forces  producing  S(icue»  of 

Kind  Oppoiite 

Diagonal*  of 

DugDcols.  . 

from  Dead  Load. 

Kmd  <)|((ii»- 

utcfrom 
De>dl^l. 

■9 

10-  9 

3^(^+4+6)  -  "^Ti^  +  't+fi+S) 

=   18500 

—  21362 

^ 

11-10 

4^U+4+6)  -  '^(.  +  .,  +  6+8) 

=   18500 

+  21362 

The  diagonals  ^~%,  S-9,  9-10,  and  lo-ii  are  the  only  ones 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  can  have  a  stress  of  the  kind 
opposite  to  that  to  which  they  are  subjected  under  the  dead 
load  alone. 


Fig.  114  exhibits  the  manner  of  writing  the  stresses  on  the 
diagram. 

§  152.  General  Application  of  this  Method.  —  It  is  plain 
that  the  method  used  above  will  apply  to  any  single  system  of 
bridge-truss  with  horizontal  chords  and  diagonal  bracing,  what- 
ever be  the  inclination  of  the  braces. 

When  seeking  the  stress  in  a  diagonal,  the  section  must 
so  taken  as  to  cut  that  diagonal ;  and.  as  far  as  this  stress  alom 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  equally  well  taken  at  any  point,  as  well 
as  near  a  joint,  provided  only  it  cuts  that  diagonal  which  is  in 
action  under  the  load  that  produces  the  greatest  stress  in  this 
one,  and  no  other.  ^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  seek  the  stress  in  a  horizontd^| 
chord,  the  section  might  very  properly  be  taken  through  the 
joint  opposite  thai  chord. 

Taking  it  very  near  the  joint,  only  serves  to  make  one  s( 
tion  answer  both  purposes  simultaneously. 

§  153.  Bridge-Trusses  with  Vertical  and  Diagonal  Bra-' 
cing.  —  When,  as  in  Figs,  i  n  and  112,  there  are  both  vertical 
and  diagonal  braces,  and  also  horizontal  chords,  we  may  deter- 
mine the  stresses  in  the  diagonals  and  in  the  chords  just  as 
before  ;  only  we  must  take  the  section  just  to  one  side  of  a  joint,^^ 
and  never  through  the  joint.  ^M 

As  to  the  verticals,  in  order  to  determine  the  stress  in  any 
vertical,  we  must  impose  the  conditions  0/  equilibrium  between 
the  vertical  components  of  the  forces  acting  at  one  end  of  that 
vertical :  thus,  if  the  loads  are  at  the  upper  joints  in  Fig.  i  ri^ 
then  the  stress  in  vertical  3-2  must  be  equal  and  opposite  t( 
the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  diagonal  1-2,  as  thesi 
stresses  are  the  only  vertical  forces  acting  at  joint  2. 

Vertical  5-4  has  for  its  stress  the  vertical  component  of  thi 
stress  in  3-4,  etc.     Thus 

Stress  in  3-2  =  shearing-force  in  panel  1-3, 
Stress  in  5-4  =  shearing-force  in  panel  3-5,  ete. 


i 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loads  be  applied  at  the  lower 
joints,  then 

Stress  in  3-2  —  shearing-force  in  panel  3-5, 
Stress  in  5-4  =  shearing-force  in  panel  5-7,  etc. 

Example.  —  Given  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  in.  Given 
panel  length  =  height  of  truss  =  10  feet,  dead  load  per  panel 
point  =  12000  lbs.,  moving  load  per  panel  point  =  23000  lbs. ; 
load  applied  at  upper  joints. 

Solution,  (a)  Chord  Stresses, — Assume  the  entire  load  on 
the  bridge,  Lc.,  35000  lbs.  per  panel  point.     Hence 

Total  load  on  truss  =  13  (35000)  =  455000  lbs., 
Each  supporting  force  =  227500  lbs. 


/(Mut  ivear 

»hicb 
S«ctioa  is 

Bending- Momeni  at  the  Sectioo  very  iMcar  the  Joint,  on  Eiiher  Side  of  the  Joint. 

takem. 

I 

2S 

0 

3 

27 

227500  X  10                                                                =  2275000 

5 

25 

227500  X  20  —  35000  X  10                                                       =  4200000 

7 

23 

227500  X  30-  35000(10+20)                               =5775000 

9 

21 

227500  X  40—  35000(10+  20+  30)                                       —  7000000 

It 

<9 

327500  X  50  —  35000(10+  20+30+40)                 =  7875000 

13 

17 

337500  X  60  —  35000(10  +  20  +  30+  40+  50)         —8400000 

«S 

~ 

227500  X  70  —  35000(10+  20+30  +  40+50  +  60)  =  8575000 

To  find  any  chord  stress,  divide  the  bending-moment  at  a 
section  cutting  the  chord,  and  passing  close  to  the  opposite 
joint,  by  the  height  of  the  girder,  which  in  this  case  is  10. 
Hence  we  have  for  the  chord  stresses  (denoting,  as  before,  com- 
pression by  +,  and  tension  by  — ):  — 
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Sireu««  in  Upper  OranU. 

StiesMi  in  Lower  Chord*. 

>-  3 

27-2S 

-1-227500 

2-    4 

24-26 

-227500 

3-  S 

25-27 

-1- 4  20000 

4-  6 

22-24 

—  420000 

5-7 

23-25 

+  577500 

6-  8 

20-22 

-577500 

7-  9 

21-23 

+  700000 

8-10 

18-20 

—  700000 

9-1 1 

19-21 

+  787500 

10-12 

16-18 

-7S7500 

11-13 

17-19 

+840000 

12-14 

14-16 

—  840000 

>3-»5 

15-17 

+857500 

\ 


Diagonals.  —  It  is  evident,  that,  for  the  diagonals,  the  same 
rule  holds  as  in  the  case  of  the  Warren  girder  :  i.e.,  the  greatest 
stress  of  the  same  kind  as  that  produced  by  the  dead  load 
occurs  when  the  moving  load  is  on  all  the  joints  between  the 
diagonal  in  question  and  the  farther  abutment ;  whereas  the 
greatest  stress  of  the  opposite  kind  occurs  when  the  moving 
load  covers  all  the  joints  between  the  diagonal  in  question  and 
the  nearer  abutment.  fl 

The  work  of  determining  the  greatest  shearing-forces  may 
be  arranged  as  in  tables  on  p.  191. 

Countcrbraces.  —  If  the  truss  were  constructed  with  those 
diagonals  only  that  slope  downwards  towards  the  centre,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  main  braces,  the  diagonals  11-12, 
13-14,  14-17,  and  16-19  would  sometimes  be  called  upon  t<B 
bear  a  thrust,  and  the  verticals  12-13  ^"^  17-16  a  pull  :  this 
would  necessitate  making  these  diagonals  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  greatest  thrust  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  fixingfl 
the  verticals  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  a  pull. 

In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  diagonals  10-13,  12-15,  'S-'^t 
and  17-18  are  inserted,  which  are  called  coiinterbraces,  and 
which  come  into  action  only  when  the   corresponding  main 
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braces  would    otherwise   be  subjected    to   thrust.     They  also 
revcnt  any  tension  in  the  verticals. 


Grcaiest  SheainDg- Forces  of  ihe  ^am«  Kind  a»  thoM  produced  by 
Dead  Load. 


1+2+3+  ••■  +«3)  =  227500 

3^0  +  2+3+. ..  +  u)-^i)  =  194143 

^(1  +  2+3+.. .+11)- '^1  +  2)  =  162429 

^(1  +  2+3+. ..+10)- '-^1  +  2+3)  =  132357 

,^  (1  +  2  +  3+...+  9)-'-^«  +  2+"-+4)=  103929 

f(i  +  2+3+...+  8)- '-^{1  +  2+, ..+5)=    77143 

^^(1  +  2+3+...+  7)_'^,  +  2+...+6)=    52000 


u 

3S0O0, 


Grcatert  Sbcaiing-Forcci  of  the  Opponte  Kind  to  thaw  produced  bjr 
Dead  l^d. 


55?5?(i  +  2+3+ 

'(1+2+ 
(1  +  2+ 


+  6)-^i  +  2+...+  7) 


+  5)- 
.  +  4)- 


^(i  +  2+...+8)  = 

^1  +  2+.. .  +  9)^ 


28500 

6643 

i357< 


The  main  braces  and  counterbraces  of  a  panel  are  never  in 
Jon  simultaneously.  Hence  we  have,  for  the  greatest  stresses 
:he  diagonals,  the  following  results,  obtained  by  multiplying 

corresponding  shearing-forces  by —^  :=  1.414. 
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In  the  following  I  have  used  this  number  to  three  decimal 
places,  as  being  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 


StRMCs  in  Mun  Braoet, 

Streues  in  Coanterimos, 

I-   2 

28-36 

-321685 

I5-" 

15-16 

—  40299 

3-  4 

27-24 

-274518 

13-10 

17-18 

-  9393 

5-6 

25-22 

-229675 

7-8 

23-20 

-187*53 

9-10 

21-18 

—  146956 

I  X-\2 

19-16 

—  109080 

i3->4 

17-14 

-    73528 

Vertical  Posts.  —  Since  the  loads  are  applied  at  the  upper 
joints,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  at  the  lower  joints  require 
that  the  thrust  in  any  vertical  post  shall  be  equal  to  the  vertical 
component  of  the  tension  in  that  diagonal  which,  being  in  action 
at  the  time,  meets  it  at  its  lower  end. 

Hence  it  is  equal  to  the  shearing-force  in  that  panel  whe 
the  acting  diagonal  meets  it  at  its  lower  end. 

We  therefore  have,  for  the  posts,  the  following  as  the  greatest 
thrusts  :  — 

STRESSES  IN   VERTICALS. 


I 


3-  2 

27-26 

+  227500 

5-  4 

25-24 

-I-I94M3 

7-6 

23-22 

+  162429 

9-8 

21-20 

+  '32357 

II-IO 

19-18 

+  103939 

13-12 

17-16 

+   77M3 

15- 

-14 

+  52000 

CONCENTRATING   THE  LOAD  AT  TUB  JOINTS. 
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J 1  *^ 

*  — 7  1  ** 

•  -^  J  ** 

*  Cy  a"* 
nrai    ■ 


^' 


+  Q7S00 


1M14S 


Fig.  115  shows  the  stresses  marked  on  the  diagram. 
§154.  Manner  of  Concentrating  the  Load  at  the  Joints. 
—  In  using  the  methods  given  above,  we  are  |- 
assuming  that  all  the  loads  are  concentrated 
at  the  joints,  and  that  none  are  distributed 
over  any  of  the  pieces.     As  far  as  the  mov- 
ig  load  is  concerned,  and  also  all  of  the 
load    except    the  weight  of   the  truss 
Itself,  this  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  effected ; 
fid  it  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  similar 
that  adopted  in  the  case  of  roof-trusses, 
[This  method   is  shown  in  the   figure  (Fig. 
||l6);    floor-beams    being  laid   across   from 

girder  to  girder  at  the  joints, 

on  top  of  which  are  laid  longi- 
tudinal  beams,  and   on   these 

the  sleepers  if  it  is  a  railroad 

bridge,  or  the  floor  if   it  is  a 

road  bridge.      The  weight  of 

the  truss  itself   is  so  small  a 

part   of    what    the    bridge   is 

called    upon    to    bear,    that    it 

can,  without  appreciable  error, 

be  considered  as  concentrated 

at  the  joints  either  of  the  up- 
per chord,  of  the  lower  chord, 

or  of   both,  according  to  the 

manner   in   which   the   rest   of 

the  load  is  distributed. 

§  155.  Closer  Approxima- 
tion   to    Actual    Shearing- 

Force.  —  In  our  computations 

of  greatest  shearing-force,  we 


♦  10139         -^ 


isesL 


♦  toaws       c 


mtf 


±1 


[c  an  approximation  which   is  generally  considered 


sufficiently  close,  and  which  is  always  on  the  safe  side.    To 
illustrate  it.  take  the  case  of  panel  3-5  of  the  last  example. 
In  determining  its  greatest  shearing-force,  we  considered  a  load 
of  35000  lbs.  per  panel  point  to  rest  on  all  the  joints  from  the 
right-hand  support  to  joint  5,  inclusive,  and  the  dead  load  to 
rest  on  all  the  other  joints  of  the  truss.     Now,  it  is  impossible, 
if  the  load  is  distributed  uniformly  on  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  ■ 
to  have  a  load  of  35000  lbs.  on  5  and  12000  on  3  simultaneously; 
for,  if  the  moving  load  extended  on  the  bridge  floor  only  up  to 
5,  the  load  on  5  would  be  only  12000  +  ^(23000)  =  23500 lbs, 
and  that  on  3  would  then  be  12000  lbs.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  fl 
the  moving  load  extends  beyond  5  at  all.  as  it  must  if  the  load  " 
on  5  is  to  l>e  greater  than  23500  lbs.,  then  part  of  it  will  rest 
on  3,  and  the  load  on  3  will  then  be  greater  than  12000  lbs.; 
for  whatever  load  there  is  between  3  and  5  is  supported  at 
3  and  5. 

Moreover,  we  know  that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  load  on 
5  is  to  increase  the  shearing-force,  provided  we  do  not  at  the 
same  time  increase  that  on  3  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  increasing  that  on  5. 

Hence,  there  must  be  some  point  between  3  and  5  to  which 
the  moving  load  must  extend  in  order  to  render  the  shearing- 
force  in  panel  3-5  a  maximum. 

Let  the  distance  of  this  point  from  5  be;r/  then,  if  we  let 

23000 

w  =  —^ = 

10 


moving  load  per  foot  of  length, 


Moving  load  on  panel  = 


wx. 


wx* 


Part  supported  at  3      =  — ^, 

30 

Part  supported  at  5      =  wx  —  ^^. 

so 

Hence,  portion  of  shearing-force  due  to  the  moving  load  on 
panel  3-5  equals 


t^CEXTRATJNG   THE  LOAD  AT  Ti 


i 


—\WX I =   — (  I  2JC ^—  ). 

I4\  20  /         14    20  I4\  20   / 


This  becomes  a  maximum  when  its  first  differential  co-efficient 
becomes  zero,  le,,  when 

12  -  I^A-  =  o; 
creforc 


Hence,  when  the  moving  load  extends  to  a  distance  of  9.23  feet 
(rom  5,  then  the  shearing-force  in  panel  3-5,  and  hence  the 
stress  in  diagonal  3-4.  is  a  maximum. 


I 


PMeb. 


rortion  of  Shearings  Force 

due  lo  Moving  LomI  od 

Piuid, 


Value 

of^,  in 

Icet. 


Portioti  of  Load 
at  Joints 
bdcNw. 


Portiun  ftf  Load 

U  Joinu  named 

betow. 


I 


3-5 


5-7 


7-9 


9-n 

n-13 
13-15 


27-28 
25-27 
23-25 
21-23 

t7-i9 
15-17 


I4\  20  / 

I4\  20  / 

I4\  20  / 

I4\  20  / 

^(  or  -  i3^^ 
I4\  20  / 

14  \  20  / 

«■/  ,,  _  .3^\ 
I4\  20  / 


10.00 
9.23 
8.46 
7.69 
6.92 
6.15 
5.38 


11500 

9797 
8230 
6801 
5507 
4350 
3329 


11500 

11432 
I122; 
10886 
I0409 
9795 
904s 


To  show  how  the  adoption  of  this  method  would  affect  the 
resulting  stresses  in  the  diagonals  and  verticals,  I  have  given 
the  work  above,  and  shown  the  difference  between  these  and 
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the  former  results.     In  this  table  x  =  distance  covered  by  load 
from  end  of  panel  nearest  the  centre. 


Panels. 


Greatest  Shearing-Force  of  Same  Kind  as  that  due  to  Dead  Load. 


'-  3 
3-  5 
5-  7 
7-  9 
9-1 1 
11-13 
13-15 


27-28 
25-27 
23-25 
21-23 
19-21 
17-19 
15-17 


35000 

"4 
;ooo 


3 
3SOOO 


{!+.,. +  13)  =«75(» 

;^(i+...+  ii)+|^(34933)-^<2i797)  =193385 

^(i+. .  .+io)+J-^(34727)-^(2023o)~(i200o)  =161038 

f(i+...+  9)+;t<3^386)-^(i88oi)-^(i+2)       =130461 
-(!+...+  8)+^(33Q09)-^(i7507)-^(i+2+3)  =101654 
^^(i+...+  7)+i(33395)-l(,63so)-^(l+..+4)=  74616 


^(1+...+  6)+^(3a545)-~('5399H-^i+...+5)=  49345 


Hence,  for  stresses  in  main  braces,  we  have 


Diagonals. 

Stiesaes. 

I-    2 

28-26 

-321685 

3-  4 

27-24 

-273446 

5-6 

25-22 

—  227708 

7-8 

23-20 

-184472 

9-10 

21-18 

-143739 

11-12 

19-16 

—  105507 

13-M 

17-14 

—    69774 

Moreover,  for  the  shearing-forces  of  opposite  kind   from 


PoTttm  of  Shear  due 
Id  Movinf  La«d  oo  PuicL 


I4\  20  / 

14\  20  / 


Value 


4.62 


Portion  of  [  o;kI     Portion  oT 
SI  Jointk  lunictl  '  at  Joinu  nan>r<I 
bckiw.  bdow. 


2455 
1695 


8171 

7137 


1 


brcea  of  Oppo^ie  Kind  fiom  tboftc  due  to  Dead  Load. 


^0+...+5)+f,^"^">-^M455)-T<'-*-'-+6)  =  35846 


Hence  we  have  the  following  as  the  stresses  in  the  counter- 
braces  ;  — 


GMinicf- Brace*. 

Stresses. 

15-ia 
13-10 

15-16 
X7-18 

-  36546 

—  5820 

And,  for  the  verticals,  we  have  the  new,  instead  of  the  old, 
shearing-forces. 
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The  following  table  compares  the  results : — 


DijConab. 

Streu,  Ordinary 
Method. 

Sticu,  New  Hctbad. 

DiaboM. 

I-    2 

28-26 

-3*>685 

-321685 

"  3-  4 

27-24 

-274518 

-273446 

1072 

5-6 

25-22 

-229675 

--227708 

T967 

7-8 

23-20 

-187153 

-184472 

2681 

9-10 

21-18 

-146956  . 

-  143739 

3217 

1X-12 

19-16 

—  T 09080 

—  105507 

3573 

13-M 

17-14 

-     73528 

-    09774 

3754 

15-12 

15-16 

-    40299 

-36546 

3753 

13-10 

17-18 

-    9393 

—    5820 

3573 

Veiticalt. 

Stress,  Ordiiuuy 
Method. 

Stress.  New  Method. 

Difiercnce. 

3-   2 

27-26 

+  227500 

+  227500 

0 

5-  4 

25-24 

+  194143 

+  193385 

758 

7-  6   '     23-22 

+  162429 

+  161038 

139X 

9-  8  1     21-20 

+  132357 

+  13046 1 

1896 

ii-io        19-18 

+  103929 

+  IO1654 

2275 

13-12         17-16 

+     77143 

+    74616 

2527 

i5-»4 

+     28500 

+  49345 

2655 

§156.  Compound  Bridge-Trusses.  —  The  trusses  already 
discussed  have  contained  but  a  single  system  of  latticing,  or 


TRC/S^ 


at  least  only  one  system  that  comes  in  play  at  one  time ;  so  that 
a  vertical  section  never  cuts  more  than  three  bars  that  are  in 
action  simultaneously,  the  main  brace  having  no  stress  upon  it 
when  the  counterbrace  is  in  action,  and  vice  versa. 

We  may,  however,  have  bridge-trusses  with  more  than  one 
system  of  lattices;  and,  in  determining  the  stresses  in  their 
members,  we  must  resolve  them  into  their  component  systems, 
and  determine  the  greatest  stress  in  each  system  separately, 
and  then,  for  bars  which  are  common  to  the  two  systems,  add 
together  the  stresses  brought  about  by  each. 

In  some  cases,  the  design  is  such  that  it  is  possible  to 
rusolve  the  truss  into  systems  in  more  than  one  way,  and  then 
there  arises  an  uncertainty  as  to  which  course  the  stresses  will 
actually  pursue. 

In  such  cases,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  determine  the  greatest 
stress  in  each  piece  with  every  possible  mode  of  resolution  of 
the  systems,  and  then  to  design  each  piece  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  able  to  resist  that  stress. 

Generally,  however,  such  ambiguity  is  an  indication  of  a 
waste  of  material ;  as  it  is  most  economical  to  put  in  the  bridge 
only  those  pieces  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bear  the 
stresses,  as  other  pieces  only  add  so  much  weight  to  the  struc- 
ture, and  are  useless  to  bear  the  load. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  can  be  best  explained  by  some 
examples. 


Example  I. — Given  the  lattice-girder  shown  in  Fig.  117, 

loaded  at  the  lower  panel  points 

only.      Dead  load  =  7200  lbs. 

per  panel    point,    moving   load 

=-  18000  lbs  per  panel   point  ; 

jet  the  entire  length  of  bridge 

be  60  feet;    let   the  angle   made    by  braces   with   horizontal 

=  60^ 


Fto.  It;. 
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This 


e^jidentiy  consists  of  the  two  single  trusses  shown 
in     Fi^s.     1 1  ja 

\7\AAAAA 


and  wjb ;  and 
we  can  compute 
the  greatest 
stress    of    each 


kind  in  each  member  of  these  trusses,  and  thus 
obtain  at  once 
all  the  diag- 
onal stresses, 
and  then,  by 
addition,  the 
greatest  chord  stresses. 

Thus  the  stress  in   1-3   (Fig.    117)  is  the 
same  as  the  stress  in  1-5  (Fig.  ii/a). 

The   stress   in    3-5  =  stress   in    1-5    (Fig. 
ii/rt)  +  stress  in  3-7  (Fig.  \\^b).  \ 

The   stress   in    5-7  =  stress   in    5-9   (Fig. 
1 1 7/7)  *f  stress  in  3-7  (Fig.  117^). 

The  results  are  given  on  the  diagram  (Fig. 
117^-);  the  work  being  left  for  the  student, 
it  is  similar  to  that  done  heretofore. 


Example  II.  —  Given  the  lattice-girder 
shown  in  Fig.  11 3.  Given,  as  before,  Dead 
load  =  7200  lbs.  per  panel  point,  moving  load 
^  18000  lbs,  per  panel  point,  entire  length  of 
bridge  =  25  feet ;  load  applied  at  lower  panel 
points. 


1 


Solution.  —  In  this  case,  there  are  two  possible  modes  of 
resolving  it  into  systems.  The  first  is  shown  in  Figs.  1  \%a  and 
118^.*  and  this  is  necessarily  the  mode  of  division  that  must 
hold  whenever  the  load  is  unevenly  distributed,  or  when  the 
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travelling-load  covers  only  a  part  of  the  bridgt ;  for  a  single 
load  at  6  is  necessarily  put  in  communication  with  the  support 
at  2  by  means  of  the  diagonals  6-3  and  1-2,  and  with  the  sui>- 
port  at  \2  by  means  of  the  diagonals  6-7,  7-10,  lo-i  i,  and  the 
vertical  1 1-12.  and  can  cause  no  stress  in  the  other  diagonals 


1    s    9   7   •    u 


mm     A7V1     p^ 


F^  tiL 


FK>.n8«. 


nc.  ii&^. 


'¥t^ 


10    13 


Fk.  ii8c. 


Fia.  wZd. 


\ 

I  When,  however,  the  whole  travelling-load  is  on  the  bridge. 

it  is  perfectly  possible  to  divide  it  into  the  two  trusses  shown 
in  Figs.  n8f  and  1181/,  the  diagonals  4-5.  7-10,  6-7,  and  5-S 
having  no  stress  upon  them. 

When  the  load  is  unevenly  distributed,  we  have  certainly 
the  first  method  of  division  ;  and  when  evenly,  we  are  not  sure 
which  will  hold. 

Hence  we  must  compute  the  greatest  stresses  with  each 
mode  of  division,  and  use  for  each  member  the  greatest ;  for 
thus  only  shall  we  be  sure  that  the  truss  is  made  strong 
enough. 

We  shall  thus  have  the  following  results :  — 
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FIRST  MODS  OF  DIVISION    (FIGS,  itga   AND   xx%i). 


DUgotutlt. 

GrcAim  Shcaring-Force 
0/  One  Kmd. 

Greatoi  Shearing- Force 
uf  Opposite  Kind. 

1 

rig. 

xxtm. 

Fi«. 
\xU. 

Correipoaaiiic 
Stroao. 

a-  3 

T»-9 

'^3  +  0     =«>i6o 

o 

+23279 

3-6 

9-3 

^3+1)     =aoi6o 

0 

-2327^ 

+  \ 

6-  7 

8-5 

^-^f(2)=     2.60 

?s=S(,)     ,«.      ^^^ 

+  *494 

-9976 

7-IO 

5-4 

iS-        7~^,j    •      ^,^ 

-^J)       7-    B640 

-   2494 

+  9976 

lO-l  I 

4-1 

o                      =         o 

=-^3  +  4)      =30240 

0 

-349ld 

Chords, 
Supportmg  force  at  2  (Fig.  i  \%a)  or  12  (Fig.  n8^) 

=  '-^(3  +  0  =  201 
Supporting  force  at  12  (Fig.  i  \%a)  or  2  (Fig.  1 18^) 

=  ^2 +4)  =30240. 


j  Sttctina. 

BeodiDK>Moment. 

Chords. 

Maxi. 

mum 

'Stresses 

1 

1       m 

1  Separate 

|Tni»aem. 

Com- 

nanents 

1 

Gre«le« 

(■ 
jf 

t   3 

6 

!  7 

3 

•> 

£ 

9 
8 

5 

i 

M 

3 

Cboraft.    \    '  

Sireurs. 

Retuhant 
Strctoo. 

20160X  5  =  i<»3oo!  2-  6 
20160X10-201600    3-  7 
20160X15—25300 

8-ia  — it63Q 
5-9+33379 

t-3 
3-5 

«^ll        o+t-5 
7-  9  3-  7+1-5 

+  I74W 

+4073f 

1 
10 

4 

X  5  =  176400  1  6-10 
30340X  5-rSi2«>    ?-»» 

4-  8  -20369 

'-  5, +17459 

S-7 

I3-  7+5-9 
to-ia2-  6+2-4 

+46558 
-1 1639 

10-12 

2-  4 

0 

4-6 
6-8 

B-ioa-  6+4-8 
6-10+4-8 

— 3200S 
-4073S 
1 

I 
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SECOND    METHOD    OF    DIVISION    (FIGS,  ii&r   AND    ii&O' 

Diagonais  (Fig.  iiZc). 


DiagauU 

Muritmmi 
Shear. 

SOCSStt. 

1-4 

4-5 

lO-II 

7-IO 

25300 
0 

—  29098 

0 

Fig.  xi^d. 


Diagonals. 

Maximum 
Shear. 

CoirctpondioK 

Stresses. 

»-3 
3-6 

6-7 

9-1  2 

8-9 

5-8 

35200 

35300 

0 

+  29098 

—  29098 
0 

Bbd' 


Chords. 

Each  supporting  force  in  either  figure  =  2520a 
Fig.  11 8c. 

ding-moment  anywhere  between 4  and  10=  (35300)  (5)  =  136000; 

.-,    Stress  in  i-ii  =  +14549, 

.*.     Stress  in  4-10  =  —14549. 

Fig.  118^. 

Bending-moment  at  3  or  9  =  126000, 

Bendingmoment  anywhere  between  6  and  8  =  352000; 


Stress  in 


3-9 


=  +29098, 


Stress  in  3-6  or  8-12  =  —14549, 


Stress  in  6-8 


=  —29098. 
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Hence  we  have  for  chord  stresses,  with  this  second  divis* 
ion, — 


Chord*. 

. 

Br»_. 

1-3 

3-5 
5-7 

2-4 

4-6 
6-8 

9-n 

7-  9 

IO-12 

8-10 

I-II  +  o 

1-1 1  +  3-9 

0  +  2-6 

4-10  -f  2-6 
4-10  -H  6-8 

+  I4S49 
+43647 
+43647 
-14549 

— 2909S 

-43647 

Hence,  selecting  for  each  bar  the  greatest,  we  shall  have,  as 
the  stresses  which  the  truss  must  be  able  to  resist, — 


1-4 

to-ii 

+    0 

-34918 

'-3 

9-11 

+  17459 

2-3 

12-  9 

+  29098 

—    0 

3-5 

7-  9 

+43647 

3-6 

9-8 

+    0 

—  2909S 

5-7 

- 

+  46558 

4-5 

10-  7 

+  9976 

—  ^494 

2-4 

10-12 

-14549 

S-8 

7-6 

+  2494 

-  9976 

4-6 
6-8 

S-10 

—  32008 
-43647 

I 


These  results  are  recorded  in  Fig.  i  i8r. 

tii-»n4a»(aH*aM7C&)-»«WMai-*-43<nH»ni<>w(iD 


Fig.  ii8«. 


§157.  Other  Trusses.  —  In    Figs.  119.    120.  and    121,  we 
have  examples  of  the  double-panel  system  with  the  load  placed 


at  the  lower  panel  points  only.  When,  as  in  119  and  120,  thi 
number  of  panels  is  odd,  the  same  ambiguity  arises  as  took  placi 
in  Fig.  118.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  paneii 
is  even,  as  shown  in  Fig.  121,  there  is  only  one  mode  of  divisioi 
into  systems  possible.  The  diagrams  speak  for  themselves,  an( 
need  no  explanation. 
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FINK'S    TRUSS. 


2X7 


V 


Fic.  t»j. 


1« 18 


^yV1/lXt><J\N\K 


Fic. 


The  trusses  given  above  may  be  considered  as  examples,  to 
be  solved  by  the  student  by  assuming  the  dead  and  the  moving 
load  per  panel  point  respectively. 

§158.  Fink's  Truss.  —  The  description  of  this  truss  will 
be  evident  from  the  figure.  There  is,  first,  the  primary  truss 
I— 8-16;  then  on  each  side 
of  9-8  (the  middle  post  of 
this  truss)  is  a  secondary 
truss  (1-4-9  ^^  ^^c  ^^^^ 
and  9-12-16  on  the  right). 

Each  of  these  secondary 
trusses  contains  a  pair  of  smaller  secondary  trusses,  and  the 
division  might  be  continued  if  the  segments  into  which  the 
upper  chord  is  thus  divided  were  too  long. 

Of  the  inclined  tics,  there  is  none  in  which  any  load  tends 
to  produce  compression  ;  in  other  words,  every  load  either  in- 
creases the  tension  in  the  tie,  or  else  does  not  affect  it.     Hence 
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^B        the  greatest  stresses  in  all  the  members  will  be  attained  when 

^H        the  entire  travelling-load  is  on  the  truss,  and  we  need  only  con- ■ 
^^^   sider  that  case.                                                                                     1 

^^^k        The  determination  of  the  stress  in  any  one  member  can 

^^^  readily  be  obtained  by  determining,  by  means  of  the  triangle 

^m        of   forces,  the   stress  in  that  member  due  to  the  presence  of 

^H        the  total  load  per  panel  point,  at  each  point,  and  then  adding  thefl 

^m        results.     This  will  be  illustrated  by  a  few  diagonals.                   m 

^^■^                             Let  angle  8-1-9  =                               ^^| 

^^^^^^                                     angle                                                  ^^| 

^^^^V                                                                                            ^^1 

^M       we  shall  have,  if  a;  +  zc,  =  entire  load  per  panel  point,  — 

1 

H 

.i  ,i 

ErFECT  OP  Loam  at 

g 

1 

S  .Si 

at- 

r 

\ 

t 

& 

7 

9 

11 

It 

U 

1-2 

2  sin  I'a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

w  +  w, 

2  sin  /« 

2-S 

W  +  IP] 

2  sin  it 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

w  +  w, 

2  sin  I, 

5^ 

0 

0 

2  9in  /', 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2  sin  /s 

6^ 

0 

0 

W  +  tt', 

3  sin  'a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V  +  W| 

\ 

2  sin  t\ 

1-4 

4  sin  /| 

to  +  w, 
2  sm  ii 

4  sin  1, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W  +  fp| 

sin  j't 

4-9 

4»in/i 

2  sin  '1 

4  sin  /, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W  +  UP, 

sinii 

1-8 

8  sin  1 

4  sin  1 

3w+»i 

W  +  W| 

2  sin  f 

8   aiai 

4  sin  J 

W  +  IOl 

8  sin  1 

a(ti^f^)]  , 

8   iln< 

sin  «' 

1 

The  stresses  in  all  the  other  members  may  be  found  in 

J 

^1        similar  manner.                                                                                   ■ 
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§159.  Bollman's  Truss.  —  The  description  of  this  truss  is 
made  sufficicntiy  clear  by  the  figure.  The  upper  chord  is  made 
in  separate  pieces  ;  and 
the  short  diagonals  2-5, 
3-4,4-7.  5-6.  7-8,6-9. 
8-11,  and  9-10  are  only 
needed  to  prevent  a 
bending  of  the  upper 
chord   at     the    joints.  ^^'  "♦* 

When  this  is  their  only  object,  the  stress  upon  them  cannot  be 
calculated  :  indeed,  it  is  zero  until  bending  takes  place ;  and 
then  it  is  the  less,  the  less  the  bending.  Hence,  in  this  case, 
the  stress  is  wholly  taken  up  by  the  principal  ties  ;  and  these 
have  their  greatest  stress  when  the  whole  load  is  on  the  bridge. 

The  computation  of  the  stresses  is  made  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  that  used  in  the  Fink. 


§160.  General  Remarks.  —  The  methods  already  explained 
arc  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  solve  any  case  of  a  bridge- 
truss  where  there  is  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  stresses. 

In  cases  where  a  large  number  of  trusses  of  one  given  type 
are  to  be  computed,  it  would,  as  a  rule,  be  a  saving  of  labor  to 
determine  formula;  for  the  stresses  in  the  members,  and  then 
substitute  in  these  formulae. 

Such  formulae  may  be  deduced  by  using  letters  to  denote 
the  load  and  dimensions,  instead  of  inserting  directly  their 
numerical  values  ;  and  then,  having  deduced  the  formulae  for 
the  type  of  truss,  we  can  apply  it  to  any  case  by  merely  sub- 
stituting for  the  letters  their  numerical  values  corresponding 
to  that  case. 

Such  sets  of  formulae  would  apply  merely  to  specific  styles 
of  trusses,  and  any  variation  in  these  styles  would  require  the 
formulae  to  be  changed. 
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In  order  to  show  how  such  forraulLE  are  deduced, 
be  deduced  for  such  a  bridge  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  ill.  ^ 

Let  the  load  be  applied  at  the  upper  panel  points  only;  letfl 
dead  load  per  panel  point  =.  xa,  moving  load  per  panel  point 
=  w,.     Let  the  whole  number  of  panels  be  N,  jV  being  an  even 
number.     Let  the  length  of  one  panel  =  height  of  truss  =  I, 
Then  length  of  entire  span  ==  A7. 

Consider  the  (»  +  i)^  panel  from  the  middle. 

The  stress  in  the  main  tie  is  greatest  when  the  moving  load  i 
is  on  ;lI1  the  panel  points  from  the  farther  abutment  up  to  thefl 
panel  in  question.  («  -\-  i)"'. 

Hence,  for  the  «***  panel  from  the  middle,  the  greatest  shear 
ing-force  that  causes  tension  in  the  main  tie  is  equal  to 


1 


N 


-']n-3+3-f- 


+(f+-)f-Si'+;+3+-+(f-"-.)( 


I  \ 


=  — ^.-.  tt'. 


2^1 

Hence  stress  in  main  tie 

For  the  counterbrace,  we  should  obtain,  in  a  similar  way,  the 
formula 

.    gi-[{f-)'-f+"]-«-<"+.>}, 

which  represents  tension  when  it  is  positive.     Proceed 
similar  way  for  the  other  members. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  system,  we  must  divide  the 
truss  into  its  component  systems;  and  when  there  is  ambiguity, 
we  must  use,  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  each  member, 
the  greatest  stress  that  can  possibly  come  upon  it 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CENTRE    OF  GRAVITY. 

§  i6i.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies,  is 
that  point  through  which  the  resultant  of  the  system  of  parallel 
forces  that  constitutes  the  weight  of  the  body  or  system  of 
bodies  always  passes,  whatever  be  the  position  in  which  the 
body  is  placed  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  forces. 

§  162.  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  System  of  Bodies.  —  If 
we  have  a  system  of  bodies  whose  weights  are  W„  W„  JV^,  etc., 
the  co-ordinates  of  their  individual  centres  of  gravity  being 
(jr„  J',.  2,),  (r,.  >„  ^,).  (Xj.  j/j,  ir,).  etc.,  respectively,  and  if  we 
denote  by  x„  y^  z^,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  system,  we  should  obtain,  just  as  in  the  determination  of  the 
centre  of  any  system  of  parallel  forces, — 

1°.  By  turning  all  the  forces  parallel  to  OZ,  and  taking 
moments  about  OY^ 


(H',-hfV,'^JV^'^  ctc.):co  =  IKx,  +  fT^,  +  HTfy  +  etc., 


or 


and,  taking  moments  about  OX, 

(fV,-^fY,-j-lV,-¥  etc.)7o  =  ^J'.  +  iV^^  +  W^,  -f  etc., 


or 
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2°.  By  turning  all   the  forces  parallel  to  OX,  and  taking 
moments  about  OV, 


or 


(IV,  4-  IK  +  IV,  +  etc.)^  =  ^K:^,  +  lKz>  -f  JV,z,  +  etc.. 


Hence  we  have,  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  system* 

S,tVx  %lVy  %m 


5W^' 


SfT' 


EXAMPLES. 


ify 


1.  Suppose  a  rectangular,  homogeneous  plate  of  brass  (Fig.  125), 

where  AD  =  1 2  inches,  AB  =  5  inches, 
and  whose  weight  is  2  lbs,,  to  have 
weights  attached  at  the  points  A,  B,  C 
and  D  respectively,  equal  to  S,  6,  5,  and 
3  lbs. ;  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 


1 

Y 

D 

A 

0 

^ 

C 

1 

B 

system. 


ime^< 


Solution, 


FlC.  195' 

ithe  centre  of  the  rectangle,  and  we  have 
I 


Assume  zihe  origin  of  co-ordinates  at 


jf,    =  o.      .r,    ^  6.     .Tj    =       6.      .T^    =5  -5.     Jr,    =  —  6, 

y,    =0,     y,    =  J,     y,    =^  -|,     y^    =.  -§  V^,    =      }; 

,-.     'S.lVx  =  o  -f  48  +  36  -  30.0  -  iS.o  =A36, 

^IVy  =  o  +  20  —  15  —  12.5  +  7.5  ?=\o, 

W    =  2  +    8  -f    6  +    5.0  +  3.0  =  2^ 

36  o 

•■•    ^°  =  ^  =  '"5'    >»  =  r:  = 


Hence  the  centre  of  gravity  is  situated 
where  OE  =1.5. 


at  a  point  E  on  tl^c  11 


Une  OX, 
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2.  Given  a  uniform  circular  plate  of  radius  8.  and  weight  3  Iba 

(Fig.  126).      At   the  points  A,  B^   C,  and  D, 

weights  are  attached  equal  to  10,  15,  25,  and  23 

lbs.  respectively,  also  given  AB  =  45°,  BC  = 

ios\  CD  =  120°;  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

the  system. 

I 

Fw.  136. 

§  163.  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Homogeneous  Bodies.  —  For 
the  case  of  a  single  homogeneous  body,  the  formulae  have  been 
already  deduced  in  §  44.     They  are 


Xft  = 


>o 


fydv 

JdV* 


fzdV. 

jdy* 


and  for  the  weight  of  the  body, 

W^wfdV, 


where  x^,  >«  ^o*  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body,  W  its  weight,  and  w  its  weight  per  unit  of  volume. 

From  these  formulae  we  can  readily  deduce  those  for  any 
special  cases;  thus, — 

{a)  For  a  volume  referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes, 
dV  =^  dxdyds. 


_  ff/xdxdyds 
''°~    fSJdxdydz ' 


_  fffydxdyds 
^"^        fffdxdyds' 


^~  SSJdxdydz' 


(b)  For  a  fiat  plate  of  uniform  thickness^  i,  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity is  in  the  middle  layer;  hence  only  two  co-ordinates  are 
required  to  determine  it.  If  it  be  referred  to  a  system  of  rcct 
angular  axes  in  the  middle  plane,  dV  =  tdxdy, 


•        fS^^^y     t,   _  ffydxdy 
^       ffdx^*    -^^       ffdxdy' 


The  centre  of  gravity  of  such  a  thin  plate  is  also  called  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  area  that  constitutes  the  middle 
plane  section  ;  hence  — 

{c)  For  a  fia fit  area  referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes 
in  its  own  plane, 

ffxdxtfy         _  SSydxdy 


SJdxdy" 


SSiixdy 


(d)  For  a  sUnder  rod  of  uniform  sectional  area^  d,  if  x,  y^  r, 
be  the  co-ordinates  of  points  on  the  axis  (straight  or  cun-ed)  of 
the  rod.  we  shall  have  dV=iads  =  a^(dxy  +  {dyf  +  (ds)\ 


dx 


fzds  _ 


lis  For  a  slender  rod  whose  axis  lies  wholly  T^ 
the  centre  of  gravity  lies,  of  course,  in  the  same  plane:  Jmd 
our  coordinate  axes  be  taken  in  this  plane,  wc  shall  have  --  - 

.       -t^o  and  also  z^^o.    Hence  we  need  only  two  CO- 
•  ■     dx        ' 


4 
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Jxds 
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17 
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/o 
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from  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  section  ;  but  it  is  of  no  prac- 
tical importance  to  know  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
on  this  line.  In  most  of  the  examples  that  follow,  therefore, 
the  results  given  are  these  distances.  These  examples  should 
be  worked  out  by  the  student. 

In  the  case  of  wrought-iron  beams  of  various  sections,  on    « 
account  of  the  thinness  of  the  iron,  a  sufficiently  close  approxi^| 
mation  is  often  obtained  by  considering  the  cross-section  as^ 
composed  of  its  central  lines;  the  area  of  any  given  portion 
being  found  by  multiplying  the  thickness  of  the  iron  by  the 
corresponding  length  of  line»  the  several  areas  being  assum 
to  be  concentrated  in  single  lines. 


EXAMPLES. 

I.  S/raig/i/ Lim  AB  {Fig.  127).  —  The  centre  of  gravity  is  evidently 
at  the  middle  of  the  line,  as  this  is  a  point 
—     symmetry. 


F?c,  137. 


1 


a.  Comdinafion  of  Thvo  Straight  Lims,  —  The  centre  of  gravity  in 
each  case  lies  on  the  line  OOt,  Figs.  128,  129,  130,  and  131.  j 


(a)  Angle- Iron  of  Unequai  Arms  (Fig.  128).  —  Length  AB  =  *, 
length  BC  =  //,  area  AB  —  A,  area 

BC  «  B; 

o  ^,^^<^  _g;\      ^o, 

/.     BE  ^  DE  ^  \-  A  DC 


W^  +  Jt^' 


Fig.  13S. 


(S)  AngU-Iron  of  Equal  Arms  (Fig.  129).  — Length  AB  =  BC 


A    BE  «  BE  =  — ^  =  -V7 


Fic  1S9. 
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(O   Cr0ss  of  Equal  Arms  (Fig.  130).  —  ^^  ■=  OOi  -  h 


A 

c p. 


FiQ  130. 

(/)  J'lron  (Fig.  131).  —  Area  AB  «  A^  area  Ci?  =  ^,  length 
A       E       B  CE  =  h: 

Bh 


DE  = 


2(A  +  BY 


■c 


3.   ComMnation  0/  Tftrte  lines,  —  OO^  =  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

(fl)   Thin   Isosceles   Triangular  CfU  (F\g.  132).  — Length  AS  ^ 
BC  =  <r,  length  AC  ^  b,  area  AB  =  ^C  a_        p         c 

=  A^  area  ^C  =  -ff ; 


\A^ 


^V(2tf  -  b){^za  -h  ^) 


BE^ 


2  {2  A  +  i9) 
/f  -h  ^ 

2{2A   -h    ^) 


FtG.  ija. 
V(2.l    »    ^)(2^    +   ^), 

V(2fl  -^)(2rf  +^). 


(^)  Same  in  Different  Position  (Fig.  133). 

B 


BD^  DC^^ 


Flo.  n> 
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(r)   Channel-Iron  (Fig.  134).  —  Area  of  iianges  =  ^.  area  of  web 
=  B^  depth  of  flanges  <f  \  thickness  of 


— <h 


B  C 

F10.134. 


2    ^    +   ^ 

{ff)  I-B^am   (Fig.  135).  —  Area  of  upper  flange  =  A„  area  of 
bwer  flange  =  -4„  area  of  web  =  B,  height  =  A. 


cc?  =  *    '""'-^^ 


2A,-hA,-^B 


Gn  = 


2A,  +  B 


Q 


e         D         F 

Fig.  135. 


3  -^i  -I-  -4,  +  ^ 

4.   Combination  of  Four  Lines,  —  OO^  =  line  passing  tluough  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

{a)   Thin  Rectangular  Celi  (Fig.  136).  — Length  AB  ^  h; 


D       A 
F        E 


C       B 


AE  =  BE  = 


FiC-  136. 

(V)   Thin  S^are  Celi  (Fig.  137).  — ^^5  =  5C  =  A  ; 


BE  =  C£  =  -^ 

2 


Fig,  u7. 

5.  Circular  Ares,  I 

(a)   Circular  Are  AB  (Fig.  138).  —  Angle  AOB  =  $,;  radius  =  k 


Use  formula 


Ids  • 


but  use  polar  co-ordinates,  where 
Acsjl  ds  =  r^,     .r  =  rcos^,    y  =  rslnd'. 
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X^" 


■I 


r*  /    COS 


_  ,(smg,) 


'£ 


dB 


e. 


■I 


sm  BJ9 


(i  —  costf,)  sin'Jft 


-X 


^. 


zr- 


(^)    Circular  Arc  AC  (same  figure). 

r  sin  ^1 


}'o~  O. 


(r)   Quarter- Arc  of  Circle  AB,  Radius  r  (Fig.  139). 


r\   dS 


tr 


Fta.i3». 


id)  Semi'Circumference  ABC  (same  figure). 


tr 


Xo   = 


Vo  =  o. 


6.   Combination  of  Circles  and  Straight  Lines. 

Barlow  Rail  (Fig.   140)- — Two  quadrants,  radius   r,  and  web, 
^        whose  area  =  -j^  the  united  area  of  the  quadrants. 
Let  united  area  of  quadrants  =  Ay  area  of  web 


=  ^A:  \ci  EF^  .Vo: 


=  V. 


■•     -H^JTo  =  a(^-^  =  ^Ar 


\    ^0--  =  EF,. 
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7.  Areas, 


F    E. 

Fig.  141 


(Fig.  141).  — Let  length  AS  =  B,  EF  =  d,  entire 

height  =  //,  G£  =  h.     Let  distance  of  centre 

t »        of  gravity  below  AB  =  jr, ;   therefore,  taking 

ti    °'    moments  about  AB  as  an  axis, 
''  j  x,]B^ --  HB  ~  l^)\ 

»  \BH'  -  k{B  -  d)\H  -  -j. 


whence  we  can  readily  derive  Xn 

[d)  ISfc/ion  (Fig.  142).  — Let  AB  =  B,  GH  ^  b,  MN  ^  b^ 
entire  height  =  H,  BC  ^  H  —  h,  EH  ^  A, ;  and  let  :r,  =  distance 
of  centre  of  gravity  below  AB.  ^  ^        A 

Hence,  taking  moments  about  AB,  we  have  I        ^"'""      H .       " 

xABill  -  h)  -^^  b,(h  ^  h,)^bhA 


Fiaxo. 


whence  we  can  deduce  jc,. 


{c)  Trianf^ie  (Fig.  143).  —  If  we  consider  the  triangle  OBC  as 
coro[)05ed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  narrow  strips  parallel  to  the  side 
CB^  of  which  FLHK  is  one.  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  each  one  of  these  strips  will  be  on  the  line  OD 
drawn  from  O  to  the  middle  point  of  the  side 
CB :  hence  the  centre  v*f  gravity  of  the  entire  tri- 
angle must  be  on  the  h'ne  OD.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son, it  must  be  on  the  median  line  CE ;  hence  the 
centre  of  gravity  must  be  at  the  interjection  of  the  median  Unes,  and 
hence 

^^  o^r.  w  ^C-    OD%\ViODC 

Xo  =  OG  =  f  C?/?.     Moreover,  area  = 


^ 
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(i\  Traptsoid  (Fig.  144). 


First  Solution, — Bisect  AB  in  O^  and  CE  in  D;  let  g^  be  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  CEB^  and  ^,  thai  of  ABC. 
Then  will  G^  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trape- 
zoid, be  on  the  line  ^ ^„  and 

Gg,  ^  ABC 
Gg,       CEB' 


But  it  must  be  on  the  line  OD;  hence  it  Is  at  their  intersectioa 
From  the  similarity  of  GG^g^  G(^%S%*  ^'^  ^^.ve 


GG,  ^Og^^d^  =d^=  :?. 
GG,       Gg^      BEC       CE       b  * 


..     OG=OG^^GG.  =  9£^OG.^^[.-,^^.^ 


Second  Solution. — Fig.  144  (a).  Let  O  be  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  non-parallel  sides  AC 
and  BE.     Let   OF=x,,  OD  =  ^,.  OG  =  x,.    Take  ^ 

monnents     about    an    axis    through   Of   and  perpen-       / 
diculnr  to  OE^  and  we  readily  obtain  A 


Fie.  i44i» 


2X,     —  X, 
JT-  =  - 


%  jr/  —  X*' 
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{i)  Parabolic  Half-Segment  OAB   (Fig.    i45).-YLet   OA  =  x„ 
AB  —yx ;  let  x^y^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  W  gravity ;  let 
the  equation  of  the  parabola  be^  =  l4Ar.- 


.*,* 


^  = 


Jo       Jo         ^^^^  ^^J      ^^^ 


Fig.  145. 


.♦,♦ 


/      /      ydxdy 


(/)  Parabolic  Spandril  OBC  (Fig.  145).— Let  Jtbi^o,  be  co-ordi- 
nates of  centre  of  gravity  of  the  spandril. 


=  A^ 


>'o  = 


Area  =  jf j.  -  fjcj-,  =  ix,y,. 
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(^)  Circular  Sector  OAC  (Fig.  146).— Let  OA  =  r,  AOX  =:  ^„ 
jCot  >«v  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  : 

.-.    >  =  o, 


JK^    = 


Sin 


^. 


Area  =  ir{2r&,)  =  r'6',. 

Second  Soiuiion. 

Consider  the  sector  to  be  made  up  of  an   indefinite  number  of 
narrow  rings  ;  let  p  be  the  variable  radius,  and  d^  the  thick-ness : 

Elementary  area  =  ap^^p, 

and  centre  of  gravity  of  this  elementary  area  is  on  OX^  at  a  distance 
sin  ^ 


from  O  equal  to  p    ..   '  [see  Example  5  {p)\ 


X   = 


I     2p0,dp 


^^X^^ 


(h)   Circular  Haif- Segment  k^X  (Fig.  146), 

r       f   '  xdxdy  fxVr'  -  x*dx 

"^        Sector  minus  triangle      Jr*^,  —  Jr^  sin  ^,  cos  ^, 


=  \r 


sin'e. 


6,  —  sin  <9.  cos  ^  * 


y,,»_^ 


J»b  = 


roost 


ydxdy 


4Sin 


|7^(^,  -  sin  ^.  cos  ^,) 


i''— i- 


'\». 


smC.  cos 


^.  —  sin  6 


sm  cr,  cos 


§  164.  Pappus's  Theorems. — The  following  two  theorems 
serve  often  to  sinnplify  the  determination  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  lines  and  areas.     They  are  as  follows: — 


4 


Theorem  I. — If  a  plane  curve  lies  wholly  on  one  side  of  a 
straight  line  in  its  own  plane,    and,  revolving  about  that  line, 
generates  thereby  a  surface  of  revolution,  the  area  of  the  sur. 
face  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  revolving line,^™ 
and  of  the  path  described  by  its  centre  of  gravity.  ^ 

Proof. — Let  the  curve  He  in  the  xy  plane,  and  let  the  axi?i 
of  7  be  the  line  about  which  it  revolves.    We  liavc,  from  wh 

precedes,  §  163  (4  x^  =  -~\ 

-'-    x^fds  =!  fxds^ 


where  x^  equals  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  curve  from  OY,  ds  —  elementary  arc, 

.".     2wx^fds  =  J'{2vx)ds; 

or,  reversing  the  equation, 

/{2vx)ds  =  (7srJro)j. 

But  f{2irx)ds  =  surface  described  in  one  revolution,  while  s  = 
length  of  arc,  and  2TrXo  =■  path  described  by  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  one  revolution.     Hence  follows  the  proposition. 


Theorem  II. — If  a  plane  area  lying  wholly  on  the  same 
side  of  a  straight  line  in  its  own  plane  revolves  about  that  line, 
and  thereby  generates  a  solid  of  revolution,  the  volume  of  the 
solid  thus  generated  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  revolving 
area,  and  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  th 
plane  area  during  the  revolution. 
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Proof.  —  Let  the  area  lie  in  the  xy  plane,  and  let  the  axis 
(?Kbe  the  axis  of  revolution.  We  then  have,  from  what  has 
preceded,  if  x^  —  perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
cl  the  plane  area  from  OY,  the  equation,  §  163  (^), 

JJxdxdy 
"^^  SJdxdy' 
Hence 

x^Jfdetdy  =  ffxdxdf: 

••,     {2xXo)ffdx4iy  =  Sf{2irx)dxdjf 
ff(2Trx)dxdy   «  7'rrxJ'fdxdy. 

But  ff{2irx)dxd}f  =  volume  described  in  one  revolution,  and 
2ti;  =  path  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  in  one  revolu- 
tion.   Hence  follows  the  proposition. 

The  same  propositions  hold  true  for  any  part  of  a  revolution, 
as  well  as  for  an  entire  revolution,  since  we  might  have  multi- 
plied through  by  the  circular  measure  6,  instead  of  by  2ir, 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  of  these  two  theorems  may  be 
used  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  line,  when  the 
length  of  the  line,  and  the  surface  described  by  revolving  it 
about  the  axis,  are  known  ;  and  so  also  that  the  second  theorem 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  area 
whenever  the  area  is  known,  and  also  the  volume  described  by 
revolving  it  around  the  axis. 

EXA/lfPLES 

I.  Ciratiar  Arc  AC  (Fig.  138).  —  Length  of  arc  =  J  =  trB,  sor- 
£Ke  of  zone  described  by  revolving  it  about  OY  =  circumference  of  a 
^at  circle  multiplied  by  the  altitude  =  (27rr)  (2rsin^,); 


(2irjro)  (ar^,)  =  (airr)  (j^sintf,) 


xj^x  **  ri\n.Bx 


X  =  r- 


sind, 
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a.  Semicircular  Arc  (Fig.  139).  —  Length  of  arc  =  irr,  surface  ol 
sphere  described  ^  4irr* ; 


27rjqo(irr)  =  4irr* 


ar 


3.  Ttapezoid  (Fig.  147).  — Let  ^i?  =  h,BC  ^  d;  let  it  revolve 
around  ^i? ;  it  generates  two  cones  and  a  cylinder. 

Area  of  trapezoid  =  BG, 


o 


iriGBY 

*  Volume  =  -^^ ^-{AG  +  HD)  +  n{GB)'.BC 


(GBy 


{AG  4-  HD  -^^  ^BC) 


Fk.  147. 


■{GB) 


{AD  -^  BC  -^  Bi 


^,.^^,(d^±I£).aB  = 


{GBY 


\{AD  +  BC)  +  ^C| 


GB(  BC       \       GBI  >>     \       ^r 

•'•  "^  "  TV  ^  adVbc)  =  TV'  "^  ^^Tiy  =  ^, 
—  \ 


4.    Circular  Sector  AGO    (Fig.   146).  —  Area   of  sector  = 
volume   described  =   ir(5urface   of   ;one)   =   J-r(a7rr)(2/- sin  6*i)   = 
\irr^  sin  6, ; 

.'.     (airXoX/-*^,)  =  |7rr»sin^, 


§  165.  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Solid  Bodies.  —  The  general 
formulas  furnish,  in  most  cases,  a  very  complicated  solution,  and 
hence  wc  generally  have  recourse  to  some  simpler  method.     A' 
few  examples  will  be  given  in  this  and  the  next  section. 
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Tftmhfiiron  ABCD  (Fig.  14S). — The  i)lantr  ABE^  containing  the 
:d^  AB  and  the  middle  point  E  of  the  edge  C/),  bisects  all  lines 
(!nim  parallel  to  CD^  and  terminating  in  the  iaces 
ABD  and  ABC :  hence  a  similar  reasoning  to  that 
iwl  in  ihe  case  of  the  triangle  will  show  that  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  pyramid  must  be  in  the  plane 
ABEi  in  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  it  must 
lie  in  the  plane  ACF.  Hence  it  must  lie  in  their 
mifRection,  or  in  the  line  AG  joining  the  vertex^ 
wnh  ihc  centre  of  gravity  (intersection  of  the  medians) 
of  the  opposite  face.  In  the  same  way  it  can  be  shown  that  the  centre 
of  gruity  of  the  triangular  pjTamid  must  lie  in  the  line  drawn  from 
\<t  vertex  B  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  face  ACD,  Hence  the 
lire  of  gravity  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  found  on  the  line  AG  dX 
"i  distance  from  G  equal  to  \AG. 


Fk.  148. 


§  166.  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Bodies  which  are  Symmet- 
rical with  Respect  to  an  Axis.  —  Such  solids  may  be  gencr- 
2  atcd  by  the  motion  of  a  plane  figure,  as  ABCD 

.  (V\^.  149).  of  variable  dimensions^  and  of  any 

form  whose  centre  G  remains  upon  the  axis 
OX:  its  plane  being  always  perpendicular  to 
OXy  and  its  variable  area  X  being  a  function 
of  jr,  its  distance  from  the  origin. 

Here  the  centre  of  gravity  will  evidently 
'^  "*»■  lie  on  the  axis  OX,  and  the  elementary  vol- 

ume will  be  the  volume  of  a  thin  plate  whose  area  is  X  and 
ihickness  Xx ;  hence  the  elementary  volume  will  be  X^x, 

Take  moments  about  OY^  and  we  shall  have 

^JXdx  =  JXxdx    and     Volume  =  fXdx, 


/Xx,Ix 
'/Xdx' 


V=  JXtix. 
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EXAMPLES, 

X*       y*       z* 
I.  ElUpsoid  —  +  i^  +  -5  =  I  (Fig.  150). — Find  centre  of  gravity 

n  vr  C^ 

2  of  the  half  to  the  right  of  the  x  plane.    Let  OK 

^  B  jr.    Now  if^  in  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid, 

we  make  /  =  o,  we  have  ^  +  ^  **  '  » 


€  I 


3^      f^ 
Make  t  «  o  in  Uie  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  ^  +  S  *  >  £ 


iviiere^M  iTC; 


are  the  semi*axes  of  the  variable  ellipse  EGFIi,  which,  by  moving  along 
OX,  generates  the  ellipsoid.    Hence 


hence 


Area  EGFH  =  ir{EK .  (;^)  =  —  (a»  -  :c«)  »  JT^ 


Elementary  volume  =  — j  (a»  —  jc«)Ajr 


•nbc 
a 


Xo  — 


;  =  !«. 


S.  Hemisphere,  —  Make  a  ^  b  ^  e^  and  x^  »  |tf»  K  m  ^vid*. 
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if  the  section  X  were  oblique  to  OX,  making  an  angle  B 
with  ir^Lbe  elementary  volume  would  not  be  Xdx,  but  A^d^sin  £?, 
and  we  should  have 


x^  = 


sin  6fXxdx  _  fXxdx 
^mS/Xdx  "   fXdx 


and     F^^O/Xdx. 


3.  ObUqu€  Cone  (Fig.  151)-  —  Let  OA  s=  h;  let  area  of  base  be 
Ay  and  let  the  angle  made  by  OX  with  the  base  be  ^; 


A~  f^ 


x^dx 


M 


A  C^  J  h^ 
-  I  x'ox  - 
Mjo  3 


-^  =  J^. 


4.  Truncated  Cone   (Fig.  151).  —  Let   height  of  entire  cone  be 
'I  =  OA  ;  let  height  of  portion  cut  off  be  h^ ; 


x^  = 


x'dx 


y^sinej^  ^^  =  '-^'(^i'  -  >».')  -  i^Asin<<.  -  ^'> 


CHAPTER  VI 
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§  167.  Stress,  Strain,  and  Modulus  of  Elasticity.  —  When 
a  body  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  external  forces,  if  wc 
imagine  a  plane  section  dividing  the  body  into  two  parts,  lYit^ 
force  with  which  one  part  of  the  body  acts  upon  the  other 
at  this  plane  is  called  the  stress  on  the  plane ;  it  may  be  a 
tensile,  a  compressive,  or  a  shearing  stress,  or  it  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  either  of  the  two  first  with  the  last.  In  order  to 
know  the  stress  completely,  we  must  know  its  distribution  and 
its  direction  at  each  point  of  the  plane.  If  we  consider  a  small 
area  lying  in  this  plane,  including  the  point  O^  and  represent 
the  stress  on  this  area  by  /,  whereas  the  area  itself  is  repre- 
sented by  a,  then  will  the  limit  of -^  as  a  approaches  zero  be  the 

a 

intensity  of  the  stress  on  the  plane  under  consideration  at  the   ■ 
point  0,  I 

When  a  body  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  external  forces, 
and,  in  consequence  of   this,  undergoes  a  change  of  form,  it 
will  be  found  that  lines  drawn  within  the  body  are  changed,  by 
the  action  of  these  external  forces,  in  length,  in  direction,  orfl 
in  both ;  and  the  entire  change  of  form  of  the  body  may  be  " 
correctly  described  by  describing  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
changes.  H 

If  we  join  two  points,  A  and  B,  of  a  body  before  the 
external  forces  are  applied,  and  find.  that,  after  the  application 
of  the  external  forces,  the  line  joining  the  same  two  points  oi 
the  body  has  undergone  a  change  of  length  ^(AB)^  then  is  thi 
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limit  of  the  ratio      '         as  AB  approaches   zero   called    the 

strain  of  the  body  at  the  point  A  in  the  direction  AB. 

If  AB  -♦-  ^(AB)  >  AB,  the  strain  is  one  of  tension. 

If  AB  +  ^(AB)  <  AB^  the  strain  is  one  of  compression. 

Suppose  a  straight  rod  of  uniform  section  A  to  be  subjected 
to  a  pull  P  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  that  this  puU  is 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross-section  :  then  will  the  in- 
leoiiity  of  the  stress  on  the  cross-section  be 


un 


P  be  measured  in  pounds,  and  A  in  square  inches,  then  will 
/  be  measured  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

If  the  length  of  the  rod  before  the  load  is  applied  be  /, 
and  its  length  after  the  load  is  applied  be  I  -\-  e,  then  is  e  the 
elongation  of  the  rod;  and  if  this  elongation  is  uniform  through- 

out  the  length  of  the  rod,  then  is  -  the  elongation  of  the  rod 

per  unit  of  length,  or  the  strain. 

Hence,  if  a  represent  the  strain  due  to  the  stress  p  per 
unit  of  area,  we  shall  have 


e 

a  ^  -. 

/ 


The  Modulus  of  Elasticity  is  commonly  defined  as  the  ratio 
of  the  stress  per  unit  of  area  to  the  strain,  or 


jP  = 


_/. 


i^  this  is  expressed  in  units  of  weight  per  unit  of  area,  as  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

This  definition  is  true,  however,  only  for  stresses  for  which 
ike's  law  '*  The  stress  is  proportional  to  the  strain  "  holds. 
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For  greater  stresses  the  permanent  set  must  first  be  deducted 
from  the  strain,  and  the  remainder  be  used  as  divisor. 

The  limit  of  elasticity  of  any  material  is  the  stress  above 
which  the  stresses  are  no  longer  proportional  to  the  strains. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  was  formerly  defined  as  the 
weight  that  would  stretch  a  rod  one  square  inch  in  section  to 
double  its  length,  if  Hooke's  law  held  up  to  that  point,  and 
the  rod  did  not  break. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  A  wrought-iron  rod  lo  feet  long  and  i  inch  in  diameter  is  loaded 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  with  Sooo  lbs. ;  find  (x)  the  iotensitfof 
the  stress,  (2)  the  elongation  of  the  rod ;  assuming  the  modulus  of  the 
iron  to  be  28000000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

2.  What  would  be  the  elongation  of  a  similar  rod  of  cast-in« 
under  the  same  load,  assuming  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cast-iron  to 
be  1 7000000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ? 

3.  Given  a  steel  bai,  area  of  section  being  4  square  inches,  the 
length  of  a  certain  portion  under  a  load  of  25000  lbs.  being  10  feet, 
and  its  length  under  a  load  of  looooo  lbs.  being  10'  o".075 ;  find  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material. 

4.  What  load  will  be  required  to  stretch  the  rod  in  the  first  example 
■^  inch? 

§  168.  Resistance  to  Stretching  and  Tearing — The  most- 
used  criterion  of  safety  against  injury  for  a  loaded  piece  iSi 
that  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  to  which  any  part  of  it 
is  subjected  shall  nowhere  exceed  a  certain  fixed  amount,  called 
the  working-strength  of  the  material ;  this  working-strengtli 
being  a  certain  fraction  of  the  breaking-strength  determined 
by  practical  considerations. 

The  more  correct  but  less  used  criterion  is,  that  the  great 
est  strain  in  any  part  of  the  structure  shall  nowhere  ex 
the  working-strain  ;  the  greatest  allowable   amount   of 
being  a  fixed  quantity  determined  by  practical  considerations 


Mmifi 
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This  is  equivalent  to  limiting  the  allowable  elongation  or 
compression  to  a  certain  fraction  of  its  length,  or  the  deflection 
of  abeam  to  a  certain  fraction  of  the  spart 

If  the  stress  on  a  plane  surface  be  uniformly  distributed, 
its  resultant  will  evidently  act  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
surface,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  §  42  to  be  the  case  with 
any  uniformly  distributed  force. 

If  a  straight  rod  of  uniform  section  and  material  be  sub- 
jected to  a  pull  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  if  the  result- 
ant of  the  pull  acts  along  a  line  passing  through  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  sections  of  the  rod,  it  is  assumed  in  practice 
that  the  stress  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  rod,  and 
hence  that  for  any  section  we  shall  obtain  the  stress  per  square 
inch  by  dividing  the  total  pull  by  the  number  of  square  inches 
in  the  section. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resultant  of  the  pull  does  not  act 
through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  sections,  the  pull  is  not 
ifonnly  distributed ;  and  while 


P 

f  =  A 


will  express  the  mean  stress  per  square  inch,  the  actual  inten- 
sit)'  of  the  stress  will  vary  at  different  points  of  the  section, 

p 
being  greater  than  —  at  some  points  and  less  at  others.     How 

/I 

to  determine  its  greatest  intensity  in  such  cases  will  be  shown 

later. 

With  good  workmanship  and  well-fitting  joints,  the  first 
case,  or  that  of  a  uniformly  distributed  stress,  can  be  practi- 
cally realized;  but  with  ill-fitting  joints  or  poor  workmanship, 
or  with  a  material  that  is  not  homogeneous,  the  resultant  of 
the  pull  is  liable  to  be  thrown  to  one  side  of  the  line  passing 
through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  sections,  and  thus  there 


Is  set  up  a  bending-action  in  addition  to  the  direct  tension,  and 
therefore  an  unevenly  dislributed  stress.  ^M 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  practice  to  take  cogni™ 
zance  of  any  such  irregularities,  and  determine    the   greatest 
intensity  of  the  stress  to  which  the  piece  is  subjected:  though 
it  is  too  often  taken  account  of  merely  by  means  of  a  factor  of 
safety  ;  in  other  words,  by  guess. 

Leaving,  then,  this  latter  case  until  we  have  studied  th< 
stresses  due  to  bending,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
of  the  uniformly  distributed  stress. 

If  the  total  pull  on  the  rod  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 

be  P,  and  the  area  of  its  cross-section  A,  we  shall  have,  for  the 

intensity  of  the  pull, 

P 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  working-strength  of  the  material 
per  unit  of  area  be  /,  we  shall  have,  for  the  greatest  admissible 
load  to  be  applied, 

P=^/A, 

If  /  be  the  working-strength  of  the  material  per  square 
inch,  and  E  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  then  is  the  greatest, 
admissible  strain  equal  to 

/ 

Thus,  assuming  12000  lbs,  per  square  inch  as  the  workin] 
tensile  strength  of  wrought-iron,  and  28000000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  as  its  modulus  of  elasticity,  its  working-strain  would  be 


laooo 
38000000 


7000 


Hence  the  greatest  safe  elongation   of   the   bar  would 
^iftnr  ^^  *^s  length.     Hence  a  rod  10  feet  long  could  safely  be 
stretched  yj^  of  a  foot  =  0.0514". 
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%  169.  Approximate  Values  of  Breaking  Strength,  and 
of  Modulus  of  Elasticity. — In  a  Later  part  of  this  book  the 
Attempt  will  be  made  to  give  an  account  of  the  experiments 

It  have  been  made  to  determine  the  strength  and  elas- 
icity  of  the  materials  ordinarily  used  in  construction,  in  such 

way  as  to  enable  the  student  to  decide  for  himself,  in  any 
special  case,  upon  the  proper  values  of  the  constants  that  he 
[;Quglit  to  use. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  following  will  be  given  as  a 

(gh  approximation  to  some  of  these  quantities,  which  we  may 

:c  use  of  in  our  work  until  we  reach  the  above-mentioned 

:ount. 

(a)  Cast-Iron. 
Breaking  tensile  strength  per  square  inch,  of  common  quali- 

;s,  14000  to  20000  lbs. ;  of  gun  iron,  30000  to  33000  lbs. 

Modulus  of  elasticity  for  tension  and  for  compression,  about 
I7000000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

[b)  Wrought 'Iron. 
Breaking  tensile  strength  per  square  inch,  from  400CX)  to 

lbs. 
Modulus  of  elasticity  for  tension  and  for  compression,  about 
28000000. 

(r)  Mild  Steel 

Breaking  tensile  strength  per  square  inch,  5500010  70000 

^V  Modulus  of  elasticity  for  tension  and  for  compression,  from 
28000000  to  30000000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
{d)    Wood. 
Breaking  compressive  strength  per  square  inch  :  — 

Oak,  green 3000  lbs. 

Oak.  dr)' 3000  to  6000  lbs. 

Yellow  pine,  green 3000  to  4000  lbs. 

Yellow  pine,  dry 4000  to  7000  lbs. 


Modulus  of  elasticity  for  compression  (average  values):  — 

Oak 1300000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  j 

Yellow  pine 1600000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

§  170.  Sudden  Application  of  the  Load.  —  If  a  wrought- 
iron  rod  10  feet  long  and  1  square  inch  in  section  be  loaded 
with  12000  pounds  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  if  the 
r.iodulus  of  elasticity  of  the  iron  be  28000000,  it  will  stretch 
0.0514"  provided  the  load  be  gradually  applied:  thus,  the  rod 
begins  to  stretch  as  soon  as  a  small  load  is  ajjplied  ;  and,  as  the 
load  gradually  increases,  the  stretch  increases,  until  it  reaches 
0.0514". 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  load  of  t2000  lbs.  be  suddenly 
applied  (i.e.,  put  on  all  at  once)  without  being  allowed  to  fall 
through  any  height  beforehand,  it  would  cause  a  greater  stretch 
at  first,  the  rod  undergoing  a  series  of  oscillations,  finally 
settling  down  to  an  elongation  of  0.0514".  ■ 

To  ascertain  what  suddenly  applied  load  will  produce  at 
most  the  elongation  0.0514",  observe,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
gradually  applied  load,  we  have  a  load  gradually  increasing  from. 

o  to  1 2000  lbs.  fl 

Its  mean  value  is,  therefore,  J(i200o)  =  6000  lbs. ;   and   this 
force  descends  through  a  distance  of 

0.0514". 

Hence  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  done  on  the  rod  by  th< 
gradually  applied  load  in  producing  this  elongation  is 

(6000)  (0.0514)  =  308.4  inch-lbs. 

Hence,  if  we  are  to  perform  upon  the  rod  308,4  inch-lbs. 
work  with  a  constant  force,  and  if  the  stretch  is  to  be  0.05 14"^] 
the  magnitude  of  the  force  must  be 

308.4 


0.0514 


=  6000  lbs. 
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Hence  a  suddenly  applied  load  will  produce  double  the  strain 
that  would  be  produced  by  the  same  load  gradually  applied ; 
and,  moreover,  a  suddenly  applied  load  should  be  only  half  as 
great  as  one   gradually  applied  if   it  is  to  produce  the  same 

strain. 

§171.  Resilience  of  a  Tension-Bar.  —  The  resilience  of  a 
lension-rod  is  the  mechanical  work  done  in  stretching  it  to  the 
same  amount  that  it  would  stretch  under  the  greatest  allowable 
:;radually  applied  load,  and  is  found  by  multiplying  the  greatest 
allowable  load  by  half  the  corresponding  elongation. 

Thus,  suppose  a  load  of  100  lbs.  to  be  dropped  upon  the 
rod  described  above  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  an  elongation  not 
^eater  than  0.0514",  it  would  be  necessary  to  drop  it  from  a 
height  not  greater  than  3.08". 

EXAMPLES, 

I.  A  wrought-iron  rod  is  12  feet  long  and  i  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  loaded  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  the  working-strength  of  the 
iron  being  12000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
2&>ooooo  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Find  the  working- strain. 
Find  the  working-load. 
Find  the  working-elongation. 
Find  the  working-resilience. 

From  what  height  can  a  50-pound  weight  be  dropped  so  as  to  produce 
tension,  without  stretching  it  more  than  the  working-elongation  ? 

2,  Do  the  same  for  a  cast-iron  rod,  where  the  working-strength  is 

5000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  17000000; 

the  dimensions  of  the  rod  being  the  same. 

§  172.  Results  of  Wohlcr's  Experiments  on  Tensile 
Strength.  —  According  to  the  experiments  of  Wbhler,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  given  later,  the  breaking-strength  of  a  piece 
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depends,  not  only  on  whether  the  load  is  gradually  or  suddenly 
applied,  but  also  on  the  extreme  variations  of  load  that  the 
piece  is  called  upon  to  undergo,  and  the  number  of  changes  ta 
which  it  is  to  be  submitted  during  its  life 

For  a  piece  which  is  always  in  tension,  he  determines  the 
following  two  constants  ;  viz.,  /,  the  carrying-strength  per  square 
inch,  or  the  greatest  quiescent  stress  that  the  piece  will  bear, 
and  w,  the  primitive  safe  strength,  or  the  greatest  stress  per 
square  inch  of  which  the  piece  will  bear  an  indefinite  number 
of  repetitions,  the  stress  being  entirely  removed  in  the  inter 
vals. 

This  primitive  safe  strength,  m,  is  used  as  the  breakin 
strength  when  the  stress  varies  from  o  to  m  every  time.  Then> 
by  means  of  Launhardt's  formula,  we  are  able  to  determine  the 
ultimate  strength  per  square  inch  for  any  different  limits  of 
stress,  as  for  a  piece  that  is  to  be  alternately  subjected  to  8ocoo^ 
and  6ocx>  pounds. 

Thus,  for  Phoenix  Company's  axle  iron,  Wohler  finds 

/  =  3290  kil  per  sq.  cent.  =  46800  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
u  —  2100  ki],  per  sq.  cent.  =  30000  lbs.  per  sq.  in, 

Launhardt's  formula  for  the  ultimate  strength  per  unit  of  area 
is 

£         /  —  a     least  stress    ) 


^ 


+ 


u     greatest  stress ) ' 


J 


Hence,  with  these  values  of  /  and  M,  we  should  have,  for  the 
ultimate  strength  per  square  inch. 


(  I    least  stress 

a  =     2IOO-  I  H — — 

(  3  greatest  stress 


I  kil.  per  sq.  cent. 


=  30000^1  +  - 


I    least  stress 


greatest  stress 


>  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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Thus,  if  least  stress  =  6000,  and  greatest  =  Soooo,  we  should 
have 

a  =  30000)1  -h  J  -  AJ  =  30000}!  +  A{  =  3»"5» 

if  least  stress  =  60000,  and  greatest  =  80000. 

a  =  30000)1  -f-  J  .  j{  =  30000)1  +  ij  =  41250; 
if  least  stress  =  greatest  stress  =  80000, 

a  =  30000)1  +  ^J  =  45000  =  carrying-strength. 

Hence,  instead  of  using,  as  breaking-strength  per  square  inch 
in  all  cases,  45000,  we  should  use  a  set  of  values  varying  from 
45000  down  to  30000,  according  to  the  variation  of  stress  which 
the  piece  is  to  undergo. 

For  working-strength,  Weyrauch  divides  this   by  3 :  thus 
obtaining,  for  working-strength  per  square  inch, 

I     least  stress 


d  ~  ioooo{  I  + 

(         3  greatest  stress 


lbs.  per  sq.  in. ; 


itr   Krupp's  cast-steel,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Wohler 

riiiii^ 

/  =  7340  kil.  per  sq.  cent.  =  104400  lbs.  per  sq,  ia, 
u  =  3300  kil.  per  sq.  cent.  =    46900  lbs.  per  sq.  ia^ 

Weyrauch  recommends 

9     least  stress 


3300  \  I  H- 

I  "  greatest  stress 


or 


L 


>  kil.  per  sq.  cent, 

1  q     least  stress    ) 

a  =  46900^  1  -h  f  1^ ;  lbs.  per  sq.  m., 

(  >' greatest  stress  ^        ^     ^       ' 

i  0     least  stress    ) . 

^  =  '5^331  I  +  M  :    ,   ,        [lbs.  per  sq.  m. 

(  * '  greatest  stress  j         '^       ^ 


EXAMPLES. 


rod. 


Find  the  breaking-strength  per  square  inch  for  a  wrought-iron  tensior 

1.  Extreme  loads  are    75000  and      6000  lbs. 

2.  Extreme  loads  are  120000  and  looooo  lbs. 

3.  Extreme  loads  are  300000  and     loooo  lbs. 
Find  the  safe  section  for  the  rod  in  each  case- 
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§173.  Suspension-Rod  of  Uniform  Strength.  —  In  the 
case  of  a  long  suspension-rod,  the  weight  of  the  rod  itself  some*  I 
times  becomes  an  important  item.  The  upper  section  must,  of 
course,  be  large  enough  to  bear  the  weight  that  is  hung  from 
the  rod  plus  the  weight  of  the  rod  itself;  but  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  diminish  the  sections  as  they  descend.  This  is  often 
accomplished  in  mines  by  making  the  rod  in  sections,  each  section 
being  calculated  to  bear  the  weight  below  it  plus  its  own  weight. 
Were  the  sections  gradually  diminished,  so  that  each  section 
would  be  just  large  enough  to  support  the  weight  below  it,  we 
should,  of  course,  have  a  curvilinear  form ;  and  the  equation  of 
this  curve  could  be  found  as  follows,  or,  rather,  the  area  of  any 
section  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  rod.  h 

Let  W  ^  weight  hung  at  O  (Fig.  152),  V 

Let  w  ^  weight  per  unit  of  volume  of 

the  rod, 

Let  X  =  distance  AO, 

Let  5  =  area  of  section  A^ 

Let  J-  +  <a!r  ==  distance  BO^ 
Let  S  '\-  dS  —  area  of  section  at  B, 
Let  /  —  working-strength  of  the  mate- 

rial per  square  inch. 

i'*.  The  section  at  O  must  be  just  large  enough 
to  sustain  the  load  W; 


Fic.  159. 


2°.  The  area  in  dS  must  be  just  enough  to  sustain 
weight  of  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  A  and  B, 
The  weight  of  this  portion  is  wSdt  ; 

wSdx 


dS 


/ 


dS      w , 

5  =  7^ 


iog,5  s=  -^jr  +  a  constant 
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w 

When  4r  =  o,  5  =  -^  ; 
/.    log,  y  =  the  constant  /.    lOgrO  —  log,  ( -^  I  =»  ^ 


-  (f ) 


This  gives  us  the  means  of  determining  the  area  at  any  dis- 
tance X  frotn  O. 

EXAMPLES, 

\.  A  wroiight-iron  tension-rod  200  feet  long  is  to  sustain  a  load  of 
2000  lbs.  wiUi  a  factor  of  safety  of  4,  and  is  to  be  made  in  4  sections, 
each  50  feet  long  ;  find  the  diameter  of  each  section,  the  weight  of  the 
wrought  iron  being  480  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

2.  Find  the  diameter  needed  if  the  rod  were  made  of  uniform 
section,  also  the  weight  of  the  extra  iron  necessary  to  use  in  this  case. 

3.  Find  the  equation  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  rod,  assum- 
ing 1  square  cross-section,  if  it  were  one  of  uniform  strength,  instead  of 
being  made  in  4  sections. 

§  174.  Thin  Hollow  Cylinders  subjected  to  an  Internal 
Normal  Pressure.  —  Let/>  denote  the  uniform  intensity  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid  which  is  confined  within  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  radius  r  and  of  thickness  /  (Fig  I53)» 
the  thickness  being  small  compared  with  the  radius. 
Let  us  consider  a  unit  of  length  of  the  cylinder,  and 
let  us  also  consider  the  forces  acting  on  the  upper 
half-ring  CED,  >^'m- 

The  total  upward  force  acting  on  this  half-ring,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  internal  normal  pressure,  will  be  the  same  as 
that  acting  on  a  section  of  the  cylinder  made  by  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  its  axis,  and  the  diameter  CD,     The  area  of  this 
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section  will  be  2r  X  i  =  2r :  hence  the  total  upward  force  will  be 
2r  X  /  =  2/>r;  and  the  tendency  of  this  upward  force  is  to  causci 
the  cylinder  to  give  way  at  A  and  B^  the  upper  part  separating 
from  the  lower. 

This  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  tension  in  the  metal  at  the 
sections  yiC"  and  BD ;  hence  at  each  of  these  sections,  there  has 
to  be  resisted  a  tensile  stress  equal  to  \{2pr)  =ipr.     This  stress 
is  really  not  distributed  uniformly  throughout  the  cross-sdction 
of  the  metal ;  but.  inasmuch  as  the  metal  is  thin,  no  serious 
error  will  be  made  if  it  be  accounted  as  distributed  uniformly. 
The  area  of  each  section,  however,  is  /  X  I  =/;  thereforCt  iC 
T'denote  the  intensity  of  the  tension  in  the  metal  in  a  tangential 
direction  (Le.»  the  intensity  of  the  hoop  tension),  we  shall  hav( 


Hence,  to  insure  safety.  T  must  not  be  greater  than  /  th 
working-strength  of  the  material  for  tension  ;  hence,  putting 


we  shall  have 


/  =  ^ 


/ 


as  the  proper  thickness,  when/  =  normal  pressure  per  square 
inch,  and  radius  =  r. 

The  above  are  the  formulx  in  common  use  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  thickness  of  the  shell  of  a  steam-boiler;  for  in 
that  case  the  steam-pressure  is  so  great  that  the  tension 
induced  by  any  shocks  that  are  likely  to  occur,  or  by  the  weight 
of  the  boiler,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  induced 
by  the  steam-pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  ao 
ordinary  water-pipe,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 


^ 
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To  provide  for  this  case,  Weisbach  directs  us  to  add  to  the 
thickness  we  should  obtain  by  the  above  formulae,  a  constant 
minimum  thickness. 

The  following  are  his  formulas,  d  being  the  diameter  in 
inches,/  the  internal  normal  pressure  in  atmospheres,  and  / 
the  thickness  in  inches.     For  tubes  made  of 


Sheet-iron  .  . 
Cast-iron  .  , 
Copper  ,  .  . 
Lead  .  .  . 
Zinc  .  .  .  , 
Wood  .  . 
Natural  stone  , 
AniAcial  stone 


=  0.00086  pd  -^  o.  I « 

=  0.00238 /r/  4-  0.34 
=  0.00148/^/  -I-  0.16 

s=  Q. OO^QI  p{f  4-  0.21 
=  0.0024  2 /rt'  +0.16 
=   0.03230/*/+    1.07 

=  0.03690/*/  -I-   1. 1 8 

=    0.05380 /d'-f-    1.58 


§  175.  Resistance  to  Direct  Compression.  —  When  a  piece 
is  subjected  to  compression,  the  distribution  of  the  compressive 
stress  on  any  cross-section  depends,  first,  upon  whether  the 
resultant  of  the  pressure  acts  along  the  line  containing  the  cen- 
tres of  gravity  of  the  sections,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece  ;  thus  determining  whether  it  will  bend  or 
mi. 

In  the  case  of  an  eccentric  load,  or  of  a  piece  of  such  length 
that  it  yields  by  bending,  the  stress  is  not  uniformly  distributed  ; 
and,  in  order  to  proportion  the  piece,  we  must  determine  the 
greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  upon  it,  and  so  proportion  it 
that  this  shall  be  kept  within  the  working-strength  of  the  ma- 
terial for  compression. 

Either   of   these   cases   is    not   a   case  of   direct  compres- 
►n. 
In  the  case  of  direct  compression  (i.e.,  where  the  stress  over 
each  section  is  uniformly  distributed),  the  intensity  of  the  stress 
is  found  by  dividing  the  total  compression  by  the  area  of  the 
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section  ;  so  that,  if  P  be  the  total  compression,  and  A  the  area 
of  the  section,  and  p  the  intensity  of  the  compressive  stress, 


/  = 


On  the  other  hand,  if  f  is  the  compressive  working-strength  ol 
the  material  per  square  inch,  and  A  the  area  of  the  section  in 
square  inches,  then  the  greatest  allowable  load  on  the  piece 
subjected  to  compression  is 


P  =  /A. 


The  same  remarks  as  were  made  in  regard  to  a  suddenly 
applied  load  and  resilience,  in  the  case  of  direct  tension,  apply 
in  the  case  of  direct  compression. 


I 


• 


§  176.   Results  of  Wohler's  Experiments  on  Compressive 
Strength.  —  Wohler  also  made  experiments  in  regard  to  pieces 
subjected  to  alternate  tension  and  compression,  taking,  in  the 
experiments  themselves,  the  case  where  the  metal  is  subjected  h 
to  alternate  tensions  and  compressions  of  equal  amount  f 

The  greatest  stress  of  which  the  piece  would  bear  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  changes  under  these  conditions,  is  called  the 
vibration  safe  strength,  and  is  denoted  by  s. 

Weyrauch  deduces  a  formula  similar  to  that  of  Launhardt 
for  the  greatest  allowable  stress  per  unit  of  area  on  the  piece 
when  it  is  subjected  to  alternate  tensions  and  compressions  of 
different  amounts. 

Thus,  for  Phoenix  Company's  axle  iron,  Wohler  deduces 

/  =  3390  IciL  per  sq.  cent,  b  46800  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
u  =  2100  kil.  per  sq.  cent.  =  30000  Ihs.  per  sq.  in., 
s  =  1 1 70  kil.  per  sq.  cent.  =  16600  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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Weyrauch's  formula  for  the  ultimate  strength  per  unit  of 
area  is 

u  —  s    least  maximum  stress    y 
u      greatest  maximum  stress)' 


="i 


and,  with  these  values  of  u  and  j,  it  gives 
I     least  maximum  stress 


3100 


a  —  30000 


!i     least  maximum  stress    ) 
I  —  -  - — — — ^ ; —  >  kil.  per  so.  cent, 
2  greatest  maximum  stress  J        r       1        -» 

I     least  maximum  stress 


v-\ 


greatest  maximum  stress 


I  lbs.  per  sq.  ia 


With  a  factor  of  safety  of  3,  we  should  have,  for  the  greatest 
admissible  stress  per  square  inch, 


; 


lOOOO 


!•- 


I     least  maximum  stress 


greatest  maximum  stress 
For  Krupp's  cast-steel, 


lbs. 


/  =  7340  kil.  per  sq.  cent;  =  104400  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 

u  =  3300  kil.  per  sq.  cent*  =     46900  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  approximately, 

s    =  2050  kil.  per  sq.  cent.  =     29150  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  approximately. 

We  have,  therefore,  for  the  breaking-strength  per  unit  of 
area,  according  to  Weyrauch's  formula, 


*»  =    3300 


or 


(  "great 

=  46900}  I  -  l^ 


least  maximum  stress 


greatest  maximum  stress 
least  maximum  stress 


I  kil  per  sq.  cent. 


greatest  maximum  stress  \ 


lbs.  per  sq.  in. ; 


and,  using  a  factor  of  safety  of  3,  we  have,  for  the  greatest  admis- 
sible stress  per  square  inch, 


=  J5630I 


least  maximum  stress 
greatest  maximum  stress 


lbs. 


per  sq.  m. 


The  principles  respecting  an  eccentric  compressive  load,  and 
those  respecting  the  giving-way  of  long  columns  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  can  oaly  be  treated  after  we  have  studied  the  resist- 
ance of  beams  to  bending ;  hence  this  subject  will  be  deferred 
until  that  time. 

EXAXfPLBS. 

Find  the  proper  working  and  breaking  strength  per  square  mch 
be  used  for  a  wroughi-iron  rod,  the  extreme  stresses  being  — 

1.  80000  lbs.  tension  and      6000  lbs.  compression, 

2.  1 00000  lbs.  tension  and  1 00000  lbs.  compression. 

3.  70000  lbs.  tension  and    60000  lbs.  compression. 
Do  the  same  for  a  steel  rod. 


§  X  jy.  Resistance  to  Shearing.  —  One  of  the  principal  cases 
where  the  resistance  to  shearing  comes  into  practical  use  is 
that  where  the  members  of  a  structure,  which  are  themselves 
subjected  to  direct  tension  or  compression  or  bending,  are  united 
by  such  pieces  as  bolts,  rivets,  pins,  or  keys,  which  are  sub- 
jected to  shearinj;.  Sometimes  the  shearing  is  combined  with 
tension  or  with  bending  ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  is  1 
necessary  to  take  account  of  this  fact  in  designing  the  piecesH 

..  .-Jiy^ 

strong  with  the  pieces  they  connect. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  modes  of  connection  is 
by  means  of  rivets.     In  order  that  there  may  be  only  a  shearinj 
action,  with  but  little  bending  of  the  rivets,  the  latter  mu! 
fit  verj'  tightly.     The  manner  in  which  the  riveting  is  done  wi] 
necessarily  affect  very  essentially  the  strength  of  the  jointsi 


It  is   important  that  the  pins,   keys,   etc.,  should   be   equally' 
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hence  the  only  way  to  discuss  fully  the  strength  of  riveted 
joints  is  to  take  into  account  the  manner  of  effecting  the  rivet- 
ing, and  hence  the  results  of  experiments.  These  will  be 
spoken  of  later  ;  but  the  ordinary  theories  by  which  the  strength 
and  proportions  of  5ome  of  the  simplest  forms  of  riveted  joints 
are  determined  will  be  given,  which  theories  are  necessary  also 

in  discussing  the  results  of  experiments  thereon. 

^B  The  principle  on  which  the  theory  is  based,  in  these  simple 
^ases,  is  that  of  making  the  resistance  of  the  joint  to  yielding 
equal  in  the  first  three,  and  also  in  either  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  of  the  ways  in  whicli  it  is  possible  for  it  to  yieldt  as 
enumerated  on  pages  258  and  259. 


A  single-riveted  lap-joint  is  one 
with  a  single  row  of  rivets,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  154 


single-riveted  butt-joint  with 
covering    plate   is   shown    in 
Fig.  155 


A  single-riveted  butt-joint  with 
two  covering  plates  is  shown  in 
Fig.  156. 


Fni,  154. 


Fig.  is6. 
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FIG.15B. 


A  double-riveted  lap-joint  with 
the  rivets  staggered  is  shown  In 
Fig.  157 ;  one  with  chain  riveting, 
in  Fig,  158. 


Taking  the  case  of  the  single-riveted  lap-joint  shown  in  Fig.^ 
r54,  it  may  yield  in  one  of  five  ways  :  — 


I**,  By  the  crushing  of  the  plate 
in  front  of  the  rivet  (Fig.  1 59). 


Fic.  tte. 


a  2**.  By  the  shearing  of  tne  n^ 

(Fig.  160). 
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Fig.  161. 


3**.  By  the  tearing  of  the  plate 
between  the  rivet-holes  (Fig.  \6\). 

4°.  By  the  rivet  breaking 
through  the  plate  (Fig.  162). 

5*.  By  the  rivet  shearing  out 
the  plate  in  front  of  it. 


Let  us  call 

d  the  diameter  of  a  rivet. 

fi  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  ;  i.e.,  f^-  '*■• 

their  distance  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
/  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
/    iiic  lap  of  the  plate  ;  i  c,  the  distance  from  the  centre 

of  a  rivet-hole  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate. 

2 

/g  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  iron. 
/,  the  ultimate  shearing-strength  of  the  rivet-iron. 
//  the  ultimate  shearing-strength  of  the  plate. 
/e  the  ultimate  crushing-strength  of  the  iron. 
We  shall  then  have  — 

I*'.  Resistance  of  plate  in  front  of  rivet  to  crushing  =  fttd. 


2**.  Resistance  of  one  rivet  to  shearing 


=4'f) 


3®.  Resistance  of  plate  between  two  rivet-holes  to  tearing 

ffA 

4°.  ilesistance  of  plate  to  being  broken  through  =  a—^ 

a 

where  (7  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  material.     This  may  be 
taken  as  Empirical  for  the  present. 

A  reasonable  value  of  this  constant  is  f/J. 
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5®.  Resistance  of  plate  in  front  of  the  rivet  to  shearing     . 

=  2Ui.  m 

Assuming  that  we  know  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  start™ 
with,  wc  obtain,  by  equating  the  first  two  resistances. 


U'i  =  /x 


xd^ 


d  = 


A^/c 


4  -^/s 

which  cietermines  the  diameter  of  the  rivet. 
Equating  3°  and  2°,  wc  obtain 


MP  -^)  =  /- 


which  gives  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  in  terms  of  the  diameter 
the  rivet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
Equating,  next,  4°  and  1°,  we  have 


'4\- 


which  gives  the  lap  of  the  plate  needed  in  order  that  it  may 
break  through. 

By  equating  5°  and  i".  wc  find  the  lap  needed  that  it  \ 
not  shear  out  in  front  of  the  rivet. 

A  similar  method  of  reasoning  would  enable  us  to  determine 
the  corresponding  quantities  in  the  cases  of  double-riveteti 
joints,  etc. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  considerations  which 
modify  more  or  less  the  results  of  such  calculations,  and  which 
can  only  ho  derermined  expcrinicntally.  A  fuller  account  of 
this  subject  from  an  experimental  point  of  view  will  be  given 
later. 

g  178.  Intensity  of  Stress.^ Whenever  the  stress  over 
plane  area  is  uniformly  distributed,  we  obtain  its  intensity 
eacli  point  by  dividing  the  total  stress  by  the  area  over  whic 
it  acts,  tlius  obtaining  the  amount  per  unit  of  area.    When,  how 
ever,  the  stress  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  or  when  its  inicn 


en 
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ity  varies  at  different  points,  we  must  adopt  a  somewhat  differ- 

tnt  definition  of  its  intensity  at  a  given  point.     In  that  case,  if 

we  assume  a  small  area  containing  that  pointy  and  divide  the 

rcss  which  acts  on  that  area  by  the  area,  we  shall  have,  in^the 

uotient,  an  approximation  to  the  intensity  required,  which  will 

proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  true  value  of  the  intensity  ut 

at  point,  the  smaller  the  area  is  taken. 

\   Hence  the  intensity  of  a  variable  'stress  at  a  given  point  is,  — 

The  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  stress  acting  on  a  small  area 

^Hiaining  tltat  pointy  to  the  arca^  eis  the  latter  grows  smaller  and 

Uer. 

By  dividing  the  total  stress  acting  on  a  certain  area  by  the 
tire  area,  we  obtain  the  mean  intensity  of  the  stress  for  the 
tire  area, 

§179.  Graphical  Representation  of  Stress.  —  A  conven- 
ient mode  of  representing  stress 
phically  is  the  following:  — 
Let  AB  (Fig.  163)  be  the  plane 
surface  upon  which  the  stress  acts ; 
let  the  axes  OX  and  OV  be  taken 
in  this  plane,  the  axis  OZ  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane. 

Conceive  a  portion  of  a  cylinder 
whose  elements  are  all  parallel  to 
OZ,  bounded    at   one   end   by  the 
given    plane    surface,   and    at    the 
other  by  a  surface  whose  ordinate  at  any  point   contains  as 
many  units  of  length  as  there  are  units  of  force  in  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  at  that  point  of  the  given  plane  surface  where  the 
orcL'nate  cuts  it. 

^The  volume  of  such  a  figure  will  evidently  be 
y  =  ffidxily  =  SJP^dy, 
ere  z  ^=^  p  ~  intensity  of  the  stress  at  the  given  point 


'r-r 


Fig.  163. 
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Hence  the  volume  of  the  cylindrical  figure  will  contain  ai 
many  units  of  volume  as  the  total  stress  contains  units  of 
force ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  total  stress  will  be  correctly  repr& 
sented  by  the  volume  of  the  body. 

If  the  stress  on  the  plane 
figure  is  partly  tension  and 
partly  compression,  the  sur- 
face whose  ordinates  repre- 
sent   the    intensity   of  the 
stress  will  lie  partly  on  one    '. 
side  of  the  given  plane  sur-    ' 
face  and  partly  on  the  other;    ; 
this  surface  and  the  plane 
surface  on  which  the  stress 
acts,  cutting  each  other  in 
some  line,  straight  or  curved, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  164.   In  that    ' 
case,  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  stress  P  z=.  V  :=.  ffzdxdy   , 
will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  wedge-shaped  volumes  j 
shown  in  the  figure. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  method  of  representing 
stress  graphically  represents,  i**,  the  intensity  at  each  point  of 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and,  2",  the  total  amount 
of  the  stress  on  the  surface.  It  does  not,  however,  represent 
its  direction,  except  in  the  case  when  the  stress  is  normal  to 
the  surface  on  which  it  acts. 

In  this  latter  case,  however,  this  is  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  stress. 

The  two  most  common  cases  of  stress  are,  .1°,  uniform  stress, 
and,  2°,  uniformly  varying  stress.  These  two  cases  are  repre- 
.*;cnted  respectively  in  Figs.  165  and  166;  the  direction  also 
being  correctly  represented  when,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  the  stress  is  normal  to  the  surface  of  action.  In  Fig. 
165,  AB  is  supposed  to  be  the  surface  on  which  the   stress 
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acts;  the  stress  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  and  normal  to  the 

surface  on  which  it  acts ;  the  bound- 

ing  surface  in  this  case  becomes  a 

plane  parallel  to  AB:   the  intensity 

of  the  stress  at  any  point,  as  P,  will 

be  represented    by  PQ;    while   the 

whole  cylinder  will  contain  as  many 

units  of  volume  as  there  are  units  of 

force  in  the  whole  stress. 

Fig.  166  represents  a  uniformly 
vxry'mg  stress.  Here,  again,  AB  is 
the  surface  of  action,  and  the  stress 
is  supposed  to  vary  at  a  uniform  rate 
from  the  axis  OV. 


Fic  165. 


FkLL66. 


The  upper  bounding  surface  of  the  cylin- 
drical figure  which  represents  the  stress 
becomes  a  plane  inclined  to  the  XOV 
plane,  and  containing  the  axis  OV. 

In  this  case,  if  a   represent  the   in- 
tensity of  the  stress  at  a  unit's  distance 

°  from  0  K  the  stress  at  a  distance  x  from 
OV  will  be/>  ^  ax,  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  stress  will  be 

P  =  Sfpdxdy  =  affxdxdy. 


When  a  stress  is  oblique  to  the  surface  of  action,  it  may  be 
represented  correctly  in  all  particulars,  except  in  direction,  in 
ihe  above-stated  way. 

§  180.  Centre  of  Stress. — The  centre  of  stress,  or  the 
►int  of  the  surface  at  which  the  resultant  of  the  stress  acts, 
:en  becomes  a  matter  of  practical  importance.  If,  for  con- 
venience, "JVC  employ  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes, 
of  which  the  axes  OX  and  OV  are  taken  in  the  plane  of  the 
surface  on  which  the  stress  acts,  and  if  we  let  /  :=  ^(.v,  ^)  be 
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the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  the  point  (4:,  y\  we  shall  have, 
for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  stress, 


_  ffxpdxdy 
'■-   ffpdxdy'    >^ 


ffypdx4y^ 
fffdxdy ' 


(see  §  42),  where  the  denominator,  or  ffpdxdy,  represents  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  stress. 

When  the  stress  is  jjositive  and  negative  at  different  parts 
of  the  surface,  as  in  Fig.  164,  the  case  may  arise  when  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  parts  balance  each  other,  and  hence  tb« 
stress  on  the  surface  constitutes  a  statical  couple.     In  that  cas^ 


fSpdxdy  =  o. 


§  181.  Uniform  Stress.  —  In  the  case  of  uniform  stress,  w^^ 
have  — 

1°.  The  intensity  of  the  stress  is  constant,  or  /  =  a  con- 
stant. 

2".  The  volume  which  represents  it  graphically  becomes  a 
cylinder  with  parallel  and  equal  bases,  as  in  Fig.  165. 

3°.  The  centre  of  stress  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
surface  of  action  ;  for  the  formulae  become,  when  /  is  constant, 


4 


jf,  = 


/i  = 


pffxdxdy  ^  ffxdxdy 
pSfdxdy   ~    ffdxdy 


_  pSSydxdy  _  ffydxdy  _ 


=  JTc 


pSSdxdy        ffdxdy 


=  ;'« 


where  Xq,  y^i  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
surface. 

Examples  of  uniform  stress  have  already  been  given  in  the 
cases  of  direct  tension,  direct  compression,  and,  in  the  case  of 
riveted  joints,  for  the  shearing-force  on  the  rivet. 
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\\%Z.    Uniformly  Varying    Stress.  —  Uniformly  varying 

ress  has  already  been  defined  as  a  stress  whose  intensity  varies 

uniformly  from  a  given  line  in  its  own  plane;  and  this  line  will 

be  called  the  Neutral  Axis.     Thus,  if  the  plane  be  taken  as  the 

WV  plane  (Fig.  i66),  and  the  given  line  be  taken  as  Oy,  we 

lall  have,  if  a  denotes  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  a  unit's 

|israncc  from  O  V,  and  x  the  distance  of  any  special  point  ffom 

'}',  that  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  the  point  will  be 

/  =  ax. 

The  total  amount  of  the  stress  will  be 

/>  =  ajjxdxdy. 

The  total   moment  of  the  stress  about  C^Kwill  be  found  by 
multiplying  each  elementary  stress  by  its  leverage.     This  lever- 
age is,  in  the  case  of  normal  stress,  x ;  hence  in  that  case  the 
oraent  of  any  single  elementary  force  will  be 

{ax^x^y)x  =  ax^^x^y^ 

\  the  total  moment  of  the  stress  will  be 

M  =  af/x^dxdy  -  al. 

In  the  case  of  oblique  stress,  this  result  has  to  be  modified, 
as  the  leverage  is  no  longer  .jr.  Confining  ourselves  to  stress 
normal  to  the  plane  of  action,  we  have,  for  the  co-ordinates  of 

)e  centre  of  stress, 
I         _  Sfpxdxily  _  affx^dxdy  _  ffx'dxdy        Jfx^dxdy_    I 
^'  "    ffpiixdy   ~  P  ^  ffxdxdy   ^       x^      ~  x^ 


>.  = 


ffpiixdy 
fSpydxdy 


P 

affxydxdy 


ffxdxdy 

ffxydxdy 


x^ 

ffxydxdy 


Jfpdxdy  P  ffxdxdy 

P  =  affxdxdy  =  ax^A, 


x^ 


gim:e 

Where  Xo»y<^  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 

LDf  the  surface  of  action. 
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§  183.    Case    of    a    Uniformly    Varying    Stress    which 
amounts  to  a  Statical  Couple.  —  Whenever  /*  =  o^  we  have 


affxdxdy  =  o 


Sfxdxdy  =  o 


x^  =  o 


In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  — 

i"^.  There  is  no  resultant  stress,  and  hence  the  whole  stress 
amounts  to  a  statical  couple. 

2",  Since  x^  =  o,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  of 
action  is  on  the  axis  O  V,  which  is  the  neutral  axis. 

Hence  follows  the  proposition  :  — 

W/ten  a  uniformly  varying  stress  amounts  to  a  statical  couple^ 
the  neutral  axis  contains  (passes  through)  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  surface  of  action. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  single  resultant  of  the  stress ;  but 
the  moment  of  the  couple  will  be,  as  has  been  already  shown, 

J/=s  affx*dxdy. 


§  1 84.  Example  of  Uniformly  Varying  Stress.  —  One  of 

the  most  common  examples  of  uniformly  varying  stress  is  that 
of  the  pressure  of  water  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it. 

Thus,  let  Fig.  167  represent  the  vertical  cross-section  of  a 
reservoir  wall,  the  water  pressing  against  the 
vertical  face  AB,  It  is  a  fact  established  by 
experiment,  that  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
of  any  body  of  water  at  any  point  is  propor- 
tional* to  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the 
free  upper  level  of  the  water,  and  normal  to 
the  surface  pressed  upon.  Hence,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  free  upper  level  of  the  water  to  be 
even  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  intensity 
of  the  pressure  there  will  be  zero ;  and  if  we  represent  by  CB 
the  intensity  of  the  pressure  at  the  bottom,  then,  joining  A  and 
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r  we  shall  have  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  at  any  point,  as 
/?,  represented  by  ED,  where 


I 

^ 


ED-.CB^AD:  AB. 


Here.  then,  we  have  a  case  of  uniformly  varying  stress  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  on  which  it  acts. 

§  185.  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Common  Theory 
of  the  Stresses  in  Beams  under 
a  Transverse  Load.  —  Fig.  168 
ows  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and 
loaded  at  the  other,  while  Fig.  169 
shows  a  beam  supported  at  the 
ends  and  loaded  at  the  middle. 
Let,  in  each  case,  the  plane  of  the 
paper  contain  a  vertical  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  beam.  In 
o  Fig.  168, 
/  it  is  evi- 
//  dent  that 
/j         the  upper 


/ 

i\ 

\ 
\ 

I 


\  fibres  arc  lengthened,  while  the  lower 
ones  are  shortened,  and  vice  versa  in 
Fig.  169.  In  either  case,  there  is, 
somewhere  between  the  upper  and 
lower  fibres,  a  fibre  which  is  neither 
elongated  nor  com- 
pressed. 

Let    CN    repre- 
sent that  fibre,  Fig. 

168,  and    CP,    Fig. 

169.  This  line  may 
be  called  the  neutral 

Fic.  169.  line  of   the  longitu- 

il  section ;  and,  if  a  section  be  made  at  any  point  at  right 
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angles  to  this  line,  the  horizontal  line  which  lies  in  the  cro 
section,  and  cuts  the  neutral  lines  of  all  the  longitudinal  s 
tions,  or,  in  other  words,  the  locus  of  the  points  where  t 
neutral  lines  of  the  longitudinal  sections  cut  the  cross-sccti 
is  called  the  Neutral  Axis  of  the  cross-section.  In  the  ordinj 
theory  of  the  stresses  in  beams,  a  number  of  assumptions ; 
made,  which  will  now  be  enumerated. 

ASSUMPTIONS    MADE    IN    THE   COMMON    THEORY    OF    BEAMS. 

Assumption  No.  i.  —  If,  when  a  beam  is  not  loaded, 
plane  cross-section  be  made,  this  cross-section  will  still  b«i 
plane  after  the  load  is  put  on,  and  bending  lakes  place.  Fn 
this  assumption,  we  deduce,  as  a  consequence,  that,  if  a  certi 
cross-section  be  assumed,  the  elongation  or  shortening  per  u 
of  length  of  any  fibre  at  the  point  where  it  cuts  this  cross-« 
tion,  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  fibre  from  the  neutj 
axis  of  the  cross-section. 

Proof,  —  Imagine  two  originally  parallel  cross-sections 
near  to  each  other  that  the  curve  in  which  that  part  of  th 
neutral  line  between  them  bends  may,  without  appreciable  err 
be  accounted  circular.     Let  ED  and  GH  (Fig.  i58  or  Fig.  i 
be  the  lines  in  which  these  cross-sections  cut  the  plane  of 
paper,  and  let  O  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  Ei 
and  GH.      Let  OF  =  r,  PL  =  y,  PK  =  /,  LAf  =  /  +  «/, 
which  a  is  the  strain  or  elongation  per  unit  of  length  of  a  fi 
at  a  distance  j'  from  the  neutral  Hne,  y  being  a  variable  ;  th 
because  P/C  and  LM  are  concentric  arcs  subtending  the  s 
angle  at  the  centre,  we  shall  have  the  proportion 


r-f-_y         /+  a/ 


or     I  +  tt  =  I  -f 


or 


cv- 
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y  varies  for  different  points  in  any  given  cross-section, 

r  remains  ihc  same  for  the  same  section,  it  follows,  thai, 

a  certain  cross-section  be  assumed,  the  strain  of  any  fibre  at 

point  where  it  cuts  this  cross-section  is  proportional  directly 

the  distance  of  this  fibre  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  cross- 


Assumption  No.  2. — This  assumption  is  that  commonly 
tnown  as  Hookers  Law.     It  is  as  follows  :  *•  Ut  tensio  sic  vis  ;  " 
it,  The  stress  is  proportional  to  the  strain,  or  to  the  elonga- 
)n  or  compression  per  unit  of  length.     As  to  the  evidence  in 
tvorof  this  law,  experiment  shows,  that,  as  long  as  the  mate- 
is  not  strained  beyond  safe  limits,  this  law  holds.     Hence, 
making  these  two  assumptions,  we   shall   have ;  At  a  g-iven 
jsS'Section  of  a   loaded  beant^   the  direct  stress  on  any  fibre 
ies  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  fibre  frofn  the  neutral  axis. 
Hence  it  is  a   uniformly  varying   stress,   and  we  may  repre- 
sent it  graphically  as  follows :  Let 
'C"/?,  Fig.   170.  be  the  cross-sec- 
m  of  a  beam^  and  KL  the  neutral 
lis.   Assume  this  for  axis  0Y,3ind 
w  the  other  two  axes,  as  in  the 
figure.     If,  now,  EA  be   drawn  to 
;prescnt  the  intensity  of  the  direct 
trmal)  stress  at  A,  then  will  the 
lir    of     wedges    AEFBKL     and 
DCHGKL  represent  the   stress   graphically,  since   it    is   uni- 
»rmly  varying. 


Fig.  170. 


POSITION   OF  NEUTRAL  AXIS. 

Assumption  No.  3. — It  will  next  be  shown  that,  on  the 
two  assumptions  made  above,  and  from  the  further  assumption 
that  the  deformation  of  each  fibre  of  the  beam  parallel  to  iti* 
longitudinal  axis  is  due  to  the  forces  acting  on  its  ends  aJono 
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and  that  it  suffers  no  traction  fronn  neighboring  fibres,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  neutral  axis  must  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cross-section. 


nh 


Since  the  curvatures  in  Figs.  168  and  169  are  exaggerated 
in  order  to  render  them  visible,  Figs.  171  and  172  have  been 
drawn.  If,  now,  we  assume  a  section  DE,  such  that  AD  =  x 
(Fig.  171)  and  NE  =■  x  (Fig.  172),  and  consider  all  the  forces 
acting  on  that  part  of  the  beam  which  lies  to  the  right  of  DE 
(i.e.,  both  the  external  forces  and  the  stresses  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  beam  exert  on  this  part),  we  must  find  them  in 
equilibrium.     The  external  forces  are,  in  Fig.  172,  — 

1°.  The  loads  acting  between  B  and  E;  in  this  case  there 
are  none. 

2^.  The  supporting  force  at  B ;  in  this  case  it  is  equal  to 

W 

— ,  and  acts  vertically  upwards. 

In  Fig.  171  they  are, — 

The  loads  between  D  and  N;  in  this  case  there  is  only  the 
one,  W  at  N. 

The  internal  forces  are  merely  the  stresses  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  beam  on  this  part :  they  are,  — 

1°.  The  resistance  to  shearing  at  the  section,  which  is  a 
vertical  stress. 

2°.  The  direct  stresses,  which  are  horizontal. 

Now,  since  the  part  of  the  beam  to  the  right  of  DE  is  at 
rest,  the  forces  acting  on  it  must  be  in  equilibrium ;  and,  since 
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they  are  all  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  we  must  have 
the  three  following  conditions ;  viz.,  — 

1*.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  must,  be  zero. 

2°.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  forces  must  be  zero. 

3°.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about 
any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  must  be 
rcro. 

But,  or  the  above  assumptions,  the  only  horizontal  forces 
are  the  direct  stresses  :  hence  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  direct 
stresses  must  be  zero ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  direct  stresses 
must  be  equivalent  to  a  statical  couple. 

Now,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that,  whenever  a  uniformly- 
varying  stress  amounts  to  a  statical  couple,  the  neutral  axis 
tnust  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  acted 
upon.  Hence  in  a  loaded  beam,  if  the  three  preceding  assump- 
tions be  made,  it  follows  that  the  neutral  axis  of  any  cross- 
section  must  contain  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  section. 

By  way  of  experimental  proof  of  this  conclusion,  Barlow 
has  shown  by  experiment,  that,  in  a  cast-iron  beam  of  rectangu- 
lar section,  the  neutral  axis  does  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section. 

RESUMi. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  foregoing  are  as  fol- 
Jows ;  — 

I*.  That  at  any  section  of  a  loaded  beam,  if  a  horizontal 
line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section. 
then  the  fibres  lying  along  this  line  will  be  subjected  neither 
to  tension  nor  to  compression  ;  in  other  words,  this  line  will  be 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  section. 

2*.  The  fibres  on  one  side  of  this  line  will  be  subjected  to 
sion,  those  on  the  other  side  being  subjected  to  compres- 
sion ;  the  tension  or  compression  of  any  one  fibre  being  propor 
tional  to  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis. 


The  first  of  the  three  assumptions  of  the  common  theory 
was  not  accepted  by  St.  Venant,  who  developed  by  means  of 
the  methods  of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity  a  theory  of  beams 
based  upon  the  second  and  third  assumptions  only.  A  study 
of  St.  Vcnant's  theory  involves,  however,  far  more  complica- 
tion, and  requires  a  good  previous  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of 
Elasticity.  Moreover  the  results  of  the  two  theories  as  far  as 
the  determination  of  the  outside  fibre-stresses  and  of  the  de- 
flections are  practically  in  agreement,  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
the  intensities  of  the  shearing- forces  as  computed  by  the  t^vo 
theories  are  not  in  agreement. 

The  St.  Venant  theory  may  be  found  in  several  treatises 
upon  the  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

§  1 86.  Shearing-Force  and  Bending-Moment.  —  In  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  a  bcan\  or  the  proper  dimensions  of  a 
beam  to  bear  a  certain  load,  when  we  assume  the  neutral  axi 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section,  w 
have  imposed  the  second  of  the  three  last-mentioned  condition 
of  equilibrium.  The  remaining  two  conditions  may  otherwisi 
be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

I*.  The  total  force  tending  to  cause  that  part  of  the  beam 
that  lies  to  one  side  of  the  section  to  slide  by  the  other  part, 
must  be  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  beam  to  shearing  at 
the  section. 

2°.  The  resultant  moment  of  the  external  forces  acting  on 
that  part  of  the  beam  that  lies  to  one  side  of  the  section,  about 
a  horizontal  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  section,  must  be  balanced 
by  the  moment  of  the  couple  formed  by  the  resisting  stresses. 

The  shearing-force  at  any  section  is  the  force  with  which  the 
part  of  tht-  beam  on  one  side  of  the  section  tends  to  slide  by  the 
part  on  the  other  side.  In  a  beam  free  at  one  end,  it  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  loads  between  the  section  and  the  free  end.  In 
a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  it  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  th 
difference  between  the  supporting  force  at  cither  end,  and 
rhe  sum  of  the  loads  between  the  section  and  that  support 
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Tie  bending-momenl  at  any  section  is  the  resultant  motnent 
0/^  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  part  of  the  beam  to  one 
i\^^  of  the  section,  these  moraents  being  taken  about  a  hori- 
2Dntat  axis  in  the  section. 

In  a  beam  free  at  one  end.  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  loads  between  the  section  and  the  free  end, 
about  a  horizontal  axis  in  the  section. 

In  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  moment  of  either  supporting  force,  and  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  loads  between  the  section  and  that  sup- 
port; all  the  moments  being  taken  about  a  horizontal  axis  in 
the  section. 

Hence  the  two  conditions  of  equilibrium  may  be  more 
briefly  stated  as  follows  :  — 

1°.  The  shearing-force  at  the  section  must  be  balanced 
by  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  beam  to  shearing  at  the 
section. 

t.  The  bcnding-moment  at  the  section  must  be  balanced 
by  the  moment  of  the  couple  formed  by  the  resisting  stresses. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  m  determining  the  strength  of  a 
beam,  to  be  able  to  determine  the  shearing-force  and  bending- 
moment  at  any  point,  and  also  the  greatest  shearing-force  and 
the  greatest  bending-moment,  whatever  be  the  loads. 

A  table  of  these  values  for  a  number  of  ordinary  cases  will 
now  be  given  ;  but  I  should  recommend  that  the  table  be  merely 
considered  as  a  set  of  examples,  and  that  the  rules  already 
given  for  finding  them  be  followed  in  each  individual  case. 

Let,  in  each  case,  the  length  of  the  beam  be  /,  and  the 
total  load  \\\  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at 
ihe  other,  let  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  fixed  end;  when  it  is 
supported  at  both  ends,  let  it  be  taken  directly  over  one  support. 
Let  X  be  the  distance  of  any  section  from  the  origin.  Then  we 
shall  have  the  results  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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he  other,  the  great- 
shearing-force,  and  also  the  greatest  bending-moment,  are  at 
!he  fixed  end.  In  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 
at  the  middle,  or  with  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  the  greatest 
shearing-force  is  at  either  support,  the  greatest  bending-moment 
being  at  the  middle.  In  the  last  case  (i.e.,  that  of  a  beam  sup- 
ported at  the  ends,  and  having  a  single  load  not  at  the  middle), 
the  greatest  bending-moment  is  at  the  load;  the  greatest  shear- 
ing-force being  at  that  support  where  the  supporting  force  is 
greatest 

§  187.  Moments  of  Inertia  of  Sections.  —  In  the  usual 
methods  of  determining  the  strength  of  a  beam  or  column,  it 
is  necessary  to  know,  1°,  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of 
the  section  to  the  most  strained  fibres ;  2°,  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia of  the  section  about  the  neutral  axis.  The  manner  <»f 
finding  the  moments  of  inertia  has  been  explained  in  Chap.  II. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  areas  of  a  large  number 
I'f  sections,  and  also  their  moments  of  inertia  about  the  neutral 
utis,  which  is  the  axis  VY  in  each  case.  These  results  should 
^  deduced  by  the  student 
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§  1 88.  Cross-Sections  of  Phcenix  Columns  considered 
as  made  of  Lines.  —  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  moments 
of  inertia  are  the  same  for  all  axes  passing  through  the  centre. 
Thickness  =  /,  radius  of  round  ones  ^  r,  area  of  each  flange 
=  a,  length  of  each  Range  =  /. 


Figure. 


Ddcriftfron. 


Four  flanges 


Eight  flanges 


Square,  four  flanges, 
r  =■  radius  of  cir- 
cumscribed circle 


Six  flanges 
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§  189.  Graphical  Representation  of  Bending-Momcnts. — 
The  bcnding-momcnt  at  each  point  of  a  loaded  beam  may  be 
represented  graphically  by  lines  laid  off  to  scale,  as  will  be 
shown  by  examples. 

I.  Suppose  we  have  the  cantilever  shown  in  Fig.  215, 
loaded  at  D  with  a  load  W:  then 
will  the  bending-moment  at  any 
section,  as  at  F,  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  W  by  FD ,  that  at  AC 
being  W  X  (AB).  If,  now,  we  lay 
off  CE  to  scale  to  represent  this, 
i.e..  having  as  many  units  of  length 
as  there  are  units  of  moment  in  the  product  IV  X  {AB),  and 
join  £  with  D,  then  will  the  ordinate  FG  of  any  point,  as  £7, 
represent  (to  the  same  scale)  the  bending-moment  at  a  section 
through  F. 

II.  If  we  have  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  we  should  have, 
for  the  line  corresponding  to  C£  in  Fig.  215,  a  curve.    This  is 

shown  in  Fig.  216,  where  we  have  the 

uniformly  distributed  load  EIGF.     If 

we   take   the   origin   at   D,  as   before, 

we  have,  for  the  bendinf^-moment,  at  a 

distance  x  from  the  origin,  as  has  been 

W 

(I  —  xy ;  and  by  giving  x  dif* 


Frc  %\f>. 


shown, 


2/ 


ferent  values,  and  laying  off  the  corresponding  value  of  the 
hending-moment,  we  obtain  the  curve  CA,  any  ordinate  of 
which  will  represent  the  bending-moment  at  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  beam. 

When  we  have  more  than  one  load  on  a  beam,  we  must  draw 
the  curve  of  bending-moments  for  each  load  separately,  and 
then  find  the  actual  bending-moment  at  any  point  of  the  beam 
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by  taking  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  (drawn  from  that  point)  of 
each  of  these  separate  curves  or  straight  lines.  If  we  then 
draw  a  new  curve,  whose  ordinates  are  these  sums,  we  shall  have 
the  actual  curve  of  bcnding-moments  for  the  beam  as  loaded. 
Some  examples  will  now  be  given,  which  will  explain  them- 
selves. 

III.  Fig.  217  shows  a  cantilever  with  three  concentrated 
loads.  The  line  of  bending-raoments 
for  the  load  at  C  is  CE,  that  for  the 
load  at  0  is  OF,  and  for  the  load  at  P 
is  PG.  They  are  combined  above  the 
beam  by  laying  off  AH  =  DE,  HK  = 
DF,  and  KL  ~  DG,  and  thus  obtaining 
the  broken  line  LMNB,  which  is  the 
line  of  bending-moments  of  the  beam 
loaded  with  all  three  loads. 


fte.«tr. 


J 


IV.  Fig.  218  shows  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  both 
ends,  and  loaded  at  a  single  point 
D;  ALB  is  the  line  of  bending- 
moments  when  the  weight  of  the 
beam  is  disregarded,  so  that  xy  := 
bending-moment  at  x. 


Fk.  >t8 


nd^ 
atedv 


V.  Fig.  219  shows  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  en 

and  loaded  with  three  concentrated 
loads  at  the  points  B,  (7,  and  D  re- 
spectively; the  lines  of  bending-mo- 
ments for  each  individual  load  being 
respectively  AFE,  AGE,  and  AHE^ 
F".  "9.  and    the   actual   Hne   of   bending-mo- 

ments being  AKLME, 
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VL    Fig.  220  shows  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  the 
ends,  and  loaded  with  a  uniformly  dis-     ^  -   e  r      o 

inbuted  load ;  the  line  of  bending- 
moments  being  a  curve,  ACDB,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

VII.  In  Fig,  221  we  have  the  case  of  a  beam,  over  a  part  of 
which,  vir.  EF,  there  is  a  distributed  load  ;    the  rest  of  the 

beam  being  unloaded.  The  line  of 
bending-moments  is  curvilinear  be- 
tween E  and  F,  and  straight  outside 
T^T^"  X  Ig^v^i  [--h-|  of  these  limits.  It  is  AGSNB;  and, 
'    '  ^N/'''^  when  the  curve  is  plotted,  we  can 

^^'"^  find   the   greatest   bending-momenc 

graphically  by  finding  its  greatest  ordinate.  We  can  also 
determine  it  analytically  by  first  determining  the  bending- 
moment  at  a  distance  x  from  the  origin,  and  on  the  side 
towards  the  resultant  of  the  load,  and  then  differentiating. 
This  process  is  shown  in  the  following :  — 
Let  A  (Fig.  222)  be  the  point  where 
the  resultant  of  the  load  acts,  and  O  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  and  let  w  be  the 
load  per  unit  of  length  :  let  OA  =  a,AB  — 
AC  =  A  and  ED  —  2c,  so  that  the  whole 


1    [     1 

E 

1 

D 

J      '■/■ 

u            1            .r 

FiG.  3»a. 


fore  supporting  force  at  /?  =  zxvb 


a  +  c 


load  =  2wb:  there- 


2C  € 

If  we  take  a  section  at  a  distance  x  from  O  to  the  right,  we 
shall  have,  for  the  bending-moment  at  that  section. 


tt'^(«  -H  {) 


w 


(e-x)  ~-(a^-k-xY 


a  maximum. 


Differentiate^  and  we  have 


+  w{a  -f-^  —  jc)  =  o 


"('-*). 
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hence  the  greatest  bending-moment  will  be 


wb 


(a  +  <){t^  —  a£  -'f  ab) {a*  -f  2tf r  +  ^) 

wb . 


2^ 


VIII.    In  Figs.  223  and  224  we  h^ve  the  case  of  a  be; 
■   supported    at 
the  ends,  an*' 
loaded  with  a 
3  uniformly  dis- 
^  tributed  load, 
and  also  with 
a     c  o  n  c  e  n- 
trated     load. 
In    the    first 
"^^  ^n-  figure^  the   greatest  bending-momeDt 


Fig.  394 


is  atZ7»  and  in  the  second  at  C, 


IX.  In  Fig.  225  we  have  a  beam  supported  at  A  and  B^  and 
loaded  at   C  and  D  with   equal     ^ 

^  C  A  BO 

weights;  the  lengths  of  AC  and     P 

BD  being  equal     We  have,  con-     j 

sequently,  between  A  and  i?,  a    O 

uniform  bending-moment ;  while 

on  the  left  of  A  and  on  the  right  pio.«5. 

of  B  we  have  a  varying  bending-moment     The  line  of  bendin 

moments  is,  in  this  case,  CabD, 

We  may,  in  a  similar  way,  derive  curves  of  bending-moment 
for  all  cases  of  loading  and  support" 


I 


I 
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§  tQD.  Mode  of  Procedure  for  Ascertaining  the  Stresses 
at  different  Parts  of  a  Beam  when  the  Loads  and  the  Di- 
mensions are  given,  and  when  no  Fibre  at  the  Cross- 
section  under  Consideration  is  Strained  beyond  the 
Elastic  Limit. — When  the  dimensions  of  a  beam,  the 
load  and  its  distribution,  and  the  manner  of  supporting  are 
^ven,  and  It  is  desired  to  find  the  actual  intensity  of  the  stress 
on  any  particular  fibre  at  any  given  cross-section,  we  must  pro- 
ceed as  follows  :-- 

1^  Find  the  actual  bending-moment  (J/)  at  that  cross-sec- 
tion. 

2".  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  (/)  of  the  section  about  its 
neutral  axis. 

3°,  Observe,  that,  from  what  has  already  been  shown,  the 
moment  of  the  couple  formed  by  the  tensions  and  compressions 
is  <z/,  where  a  =  intensity  of  stress  of  a  fibre  whose  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis  is  unity,  and  that  this  moment  must  equal 
the  bending-moment  at  the  section  in  order  to  secure  equilib- 
rium.    Hence  we  must  have 


Moreover,  if  /  denote  the  (unknown)  intensity  of  the  stress 
of  the  fibre  where  the  stress  is  desired,  and  if  y  denote  the 
distance  of  this  fibre  from  the  neutral  axis,  we  shall  have 


tf  = 


/=  M, 


P^ 


My 


from  which  equation  wc  can  determine/. 


EXAMPLES. 

t.  Given  a  beam  18  feet  span,  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 
uniformly  (its  own  weight  included)  with  1000  lbs.  per  foot  of  length. 
The  cross- section  is  a  T.  where  area  of  flange  =  3  square  inches, 
vea  of  web  =  4  square  inches,  height  =  10  inches.     Find    (a)  the 
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bending-raoraent  at  3  feet  from  one  end  ;  (b)  the  greatest  bending* 
moment;  (^)  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  tension  at  each  of  the 
above  sections  ;  (d)  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  compression  at  each 
of  these  sections. 

3.  Given  an  I-beam  with  equal  flanges,  area  of  each  flange  =  3 
square  inches,  area  of  web  =  3  square  inches,  height  =  10  inches;  the 
beam  is  12  feet  long,  supported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  uniformly  (its 
own  weight  included)  with  a  load  of  2000  lbs.  per  foot  of  length.  Find 
{a)  the  bcnding-momenl  at  a  section  one  foot  from  the  end ;  (^)  tlw 
greatest  liending-nioment ;  (^)  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  at 
£ach  of  the  alx)ve  cross-sections. 


§  igr.  Mode  of  Procedure  for  Ascertaining  the  Dimen- 
sions of  a  Beam  to  bear  a  Certain  Load,  or  the  Load  that 
a  Beam  of  Given  Dimensions  and  Material  is  Capable  of 
Bearing.  —  If  we  wish  to  determine  the  proper  dimensions 
of  the  beam  wIilmj  tlie  load  and  its  distribution,  as  well  as  the 
manner  uf  supporting,  are  given,  so  that  it  shall  nowhere  be 
strained  beyond  safe  limits,  or  if  we  wish  to  determine  the 
greatest  load  consistent  with  safety  when  the  other  quantities 
are  given,  we  must  impose  the  condition  that  the  greatest 
intensity  of  the  tension  to  which  any  fibre  is  subjected  shall 
rot  exceed  the  safe  workin^j-strength  for  tension  of  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  beam  is  made,  and  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  compression  to  which  any  fibre  is  subjected  shall  not  exceed 
the  safe  working-strength  of  the  material  lor  compression.        H 

Thus,  we  must  in  this  case  first  determine  where   is   th^^ 
section  of  greatest  bcnding-momeiu  (this  determination  some- 
times involves  the  use  of  the  Differential  Calculus). 

Next  we  must  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  greatesi 
bcnding-moment,  absolutely  if  the  load  and  length  of  the  beam 
are  given  (if  not,  in  terms  of  these  quantities),  and  then  equate 
this  to  the  moment  of  the  resisting  couple.  J 

Thus,  if  J/y  is  the  greatest  bcnding-moment,  when  the  loadaP 
are  such  that  no  fibre  is  strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  A  the 
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momentuf  ineriia  of  that  seclion  where  this  greatest  bending-moment 
acts,  and  if  /,  =  grcatest  IcnsiJe  fibre  stress  per  square  inch,  /c  = 
grcatc&l  compressive  fibre  strength  per  square  inch,  y/  =  distance 
of  most  stretched  fibre  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  yc  — distance 

of  most  compressed  fibre  from  the  neutral  axis,  then  will  —  be 

the  greatest  tension  per  square  inch,  at  a  unit's  distance  from  the 

neuiraJ  axis,  and  —  the  greatest  compression  per  square  inch,  at  a 

unit's  distance  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Moreover,  in  this  case,  these  two  ratios  are  equal,  and  hence 

yi    yc 

SAFE  OR   WORKING-LOAD. 

If  //  =  safe  working-strength  per  square  inch  for  tension, 
/e'=safe  working-strength  per  square  Inch  for  compression,  and 
J/o' =  greatest  safe   working   bending-moment,   then  the  ratios^ 

—  and  — ,  are  not  equal. 

f  /  it  ff 

Hence, when  —   is  less  than  —  we  have  3fo'  =— /.and when 

yi  yc  yt 


u 


u 


P-  is  greater  than  —  we  have  M^  =—I, 


BREAKING-LOAD  AND   MODULUS  OF   RtHTURE. 


I 

^■^  If  A/  is  the  greatest  bending-moment  when  the  beam  is 
subjected  to  its  breaking  load,  the  formulae  given  above  do  not 
apply,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  of  the  fibres  arc  strained  beyond 
the  elastic  limit,  and  Ilnoke's  law  no  longer  holds,  since,  after 
the  elastic  limit  is  passed,  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  decreases 
when  the  stress  increases. 

Indeed,  the  stresses  in  the  dilTcrent  fibres  are  no  longer  pro- 


UK 

/of 
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portional  to  the  distances  of  those  fibres  from  the  neutral  axis, 

A  graphical  representation  of  the  stress  at  different  points  of  any 

given  section  AB  would  be  of  the  character  shown  in  the  figure, 

the  form  of  the  curve  CDE  varying  with  the  shape 

the  cross-section. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  customary  to  compute  the 

breaking-strength  of   a   beam   by   means  of  the 

3/y 
formula  /=-^,  where  y  is  taken  as  the  distance  from  the  neutral 

axis  to  that  outer  fibre  which  gives  way  first,  i.e.,  to  the  most 
stretched  fibre  if  the  beam  breaks  by  tension,  or  to  the  most  com- 
pressed fibre,  if  it  breaks  by  compression.  The  quantity  /,  which 
may  thus  be  computed  from  the  formula 

My 

is  defined  as  the  Modulus  0}  Rupture. 

Inasmuch  as  this  formula  would  give  the  outside  fibre  stress, 
if  the  stress  were  uniformly  varying,  it  follows  that,  in  the  case  of 
materials  for  which  the  tensile  is  less  than  the  compressive  strength, 
the  modulus  of  rupture  is  greater  than  the  tensile  strength,  while 
in  that  of  materials  for  which  the  compressive  is  less  than 
the  tensile  strength  the  modulus  of  rupture  is  greater  than  the 
compressive  strength. 

For  experimental  work  bearing  upon  this  matter,  see  an 
article  by  Prof.  J.  Sondericker,  in  the  Technology  Quarterly  for 
October,  1888. 

WORKING-STRENGTH. 

The  working-strength  per  square  inch  of  a  material  for  trans- 
verse strength  is  the  greatest  stress  per  square  inch  to  which  it 
is  safe  to  subject  the  most  strained  fibre  of  the  beam.  It  is  usually 
obtained  by  dividing  the  modulus  of  rupture  by  some  factor  d 
safely,  as  3  or  4. 


J 
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§    >92.  EXAAtPLES. 

1.  Given  a  beam  (Fig.  226)  supported  at  both  ends^  and  loaded, 
ith  w  pounds  per  unit  of  length  uniformly,  and  2°,  with  a  single 
Wat  a  distance  12  from  the  left-hand  support:  find  the  position 
of  the  section  of  greatest  bending-moment,  and  the  value  of  the  greatest 
bendtng-moiiieut. 


Soiutwn. 


1 


tul       Wii 
(i)  Left-hand  supporting-force  = 1- 


Right-hand  supporting-force  =  _  _| t. 

2  I 


«) 


FtC.  3»tr. 

(i)  Assume  a  section  at  a  distance  .v  from  the  left-hand  support 
(this  support  being  the  origin),  and  the  bending-raoment  at  that  sec- 
tion is, — 

't»cnx<a,        |—  +  ^ |.r  -  — ; 

aodTbcn  JT  >  a. 


wl       Wil  -  a) 

T  +  -S 


!'- 


_  W{x  -  a). 


To  find  the  value  of  .v  for  the  section  of  greatest  bending-moment, 
differentiate  each,  and  put  the  first  differential  co-efficient  =  zero. 
We  shall  thus  have,  in  the  first  case, 


»/       W(i  -a)  i 

7  + 7 "'•^  =  o,  or  .V  =  - 


W^  -  fl) 


aad  m  the  second  case, 


^      Wi^i  -  a) 


7  + 


—  wx  —  ^f  ==  o,   or  X 


I 


wl        ' 

W 

w' 

Now,  whenever  the  first  is  <  a,  or  the  second  is  >  a,  we  shall  have 
that  one  the  value  of  x  corresponding  to  the  section  of  greatest 
idiag-moment.     But  if  the  first  is  >  a,  and  the  second  <  a,  then  the 

test  bending-moment  is  at  the  concentrated  load. 
These  conclusions  will  be  evident  on  drawing  a  diagram  representing 
bmding-moments  graphically,  as  in  Figs.  223  and  224;  and  the 
ilest  bending-moment  may  then  be  found  by  substituting,  in  the  cor- 
ing expression  for  the  l)ending -moment,  the  deduced  value  of  jr. 
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a.  Given  an  I-beam,  to  feet  long,  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
loaded,  at  a  distance  2  feet  to  the  left  of  the  middle,  with  20000  pounds. 
Find  the  bending-moment  at  the  middle,  the  greatest  bending-moment, 
also  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  tension,  and  that  of  the  compression  at 
each  of  these  sections. 

Given  Area  of  upper  flange  =  8  sq.  in. 
Area  of  lower  flange  =  5  sq.  in. 
Area  of  web  =  7  sq.  in. 

Total  depth  =  14  in. 

§  193.  Beams  of  Uniform  Strength.  —  Abeam  of  uniform 
strength  (technically  so  called)  is  one  in  which  the  dimensions 
of  the  cross-section  are  varied  in  such  a  manner,  that,  at  each 
cross-section,  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  tension  shall  be 
the  same,  and  so  also  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  com-fl 
pression.  ™ 

Such  beams  are  very  rarely  used  ;  and,  as  the  cross-section 
varies  at  different  points,  it  would  be  decidedly  bad  engineering 
to  make  them  of  wood,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
wood  across  the  grain,  and  this  would  develop  a  tendency  to 
split.  i 

In  making  them  of  iron,  also,  the  saving  of  iron  would  gen- 
erally be  more  than  offset  by  the  extra  cost  of  rolling  such  a 
beam.  Nevertheless,  we  will  discuss  the  form  of  such  beams  in 
the  case  when  the  section  is  rectangular. 

In  all  cases  we  have  the  general  equation 


M^tl 


applying  at  each  cross-section,  where  M  =  bending-moment 
/sfction  at  distance  x  from  origin),  /  =  moment  of  inertia  of^ 
same  section,  y  =  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  most  strained 
fibre,  and  />  =  intensity  of  stress  on  most  strained  fibre;  the 
condition  for  this  case  being  that  /  is  a  constant  for  all  values- 
of  X  (le.|  for  all  positions  of  the  section),  while  M^  /,  and 
are  functions  of  x. 
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As  we  are  limiting  ourselves  to  rectangular  sections,  if  we 
let  b  —  breadth  and  //  =  depth  of  rectangle  (one  or  both  vary- 
ing with  x),  we  shall  have 

6 

as  the  condition  for  such  a  beam,  with/  a  constant  for  all  values 
of  X,  when  the  same  load  remains  on  the  beam. 

We  must,  therefore,  have  bh^  proportional  to  Jf.     Hence, 
assuming  the  origin  as  before, 

I*.  Fixed  at  one  end,  load  at  the  other,         bh^  ~\j  ^^^^  "  ^^' 

2".  Fixed  at  one  end,  unifonnly  loaded,         bh^  =  f ■  J  (/— x)*. 

\p  2/' 

at  J  2  \/  2  / 

|for^>-,  bf^  ^{^^(i-x). 

4®.  Supported  at  ends,  uniformly  loaded,       b}^  =( ^(Jx  —  x^\ 

>/  2/' 


3'.  Supported  at  ends,  loaded 
middle. 


Now,  this  variation  of  section  may  be  accomplished  in  one 
(if  two  ways:  1st,  by  making  //  constant,  and  letting  b  vary; 
and  2d,  by  making  b  constant,  and  letting  //  vary.  Thus,  in 
the  first  case  above  mentioned,  if  h  is  constant,  we  havje,  for  the 
plan  of  the  beam. 


'=(©"-> 


ph 


and  if  one  side  be  taken  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  beam,  this 
will  be  the  equation  of  the  other  side;  and.  as  this  is  the  equa- 
of  a  straight  line,  the  plan  will  be  a  triangle. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  h  be  constant,  and  h  vary,  we  shall 
£tave,  for  the  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam, 


'■-©<'-» 


pb 


And,  if  one  side  be  taken  as  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis,  the  other  will  be  a  parabola. 

A  similar  reasoning  will  give  the  plan  or  elevation  respect- 
ively in  each  case ;  and  these  can  be  readily  plotted  from  their 
equations. 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  EQUAL  STRENGTH. 


A  cross-section  of  equal  strength  (technically  so  called)  is 

I  one  so  proportioned  that  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  tension 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  breaking  tensile  strength  of  the 
material  as  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  compression  bears  to 
the  breaking  compressive  strength  of  the  material.  This  is 
accomplished,  as  will  be  shown  directly,  by  so  arranging  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  section  that  the  distance  of  the 
neutral  axis  from  the  most  stretched  fibre  shall  bear  to  its 
distance  from  the  most  compressed  fibre  the  same  ratio  that 
the  tensile  bears  to  the  compressive  strength  of  the  material. 
Let  /  =  breaking-strength  per  square  inch  for  compression. 
ff  =  breaking-strength  per  square  inch  for  tension, 
r  ^^  =  distance  of  neutral  axis  from  most   compressed 

fibre. 
'  yg  =  distance  of  neutral  axis  from  most  stretched  fibre. 

If  /^  =  actual  greatest  intensity  of  compression,  and  /,  = 
actual  greatest  intensity  of  tension,  then,  for  a  cross-section 
of  equal  strength,  we  must  have,  according  to  the  definition, 

^=  <~\  but  we  have  ^  =.  ^  =.  intensity  of  stress  at  a  unit's 

A    fi  yc     yt 
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distance  from  the  neutral  axis.     Hence»  combining  these  two, 
we  obtain 

yi     fi 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose  we  have/.  =»  80000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and/  =  aoooo 
Ibfi.  per  square  inch. :  tind  the  proper  proportion  between  the  flange  At 
and  the  web  A^  of  a  T-section  whose  depth  is  h^ 


§  194.  Deflection  of  Beams.  — We  have  already  seen  {§  185), 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  which  is  bent  by  a  transverse  load, 
we  have 

where  (having  assumed  a  certain  cross-section  whose  distance 
from  the  origin  is  :r)  o  =  the  strain  of  a  fibre  whose  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis  is  y^  and  r  =  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  neutral  lamina  at  the  section  in  question.  Hence  follows  the 
equation 

I  _  o. 

—  ■"■"} 

''     y 

but  from  the  definition  of  E^  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  we  shall 
have 

where  /  =  intensity  of  the  stress  at  a  distance  y  from  the 
neutral  axis. 

Hence  it  follows,  assuming  Hooke's  law,  that 


Ey       E  y 


We  have  already  seen,  that,  disregarding  signs,  M  ^■~  I 
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(making,  of  course,  the  two  assumptions  already  spoken  of 
when  this  formula  was  deduced),  where  M  =  bending-moment 
at.  and  /  =  moment  of  inertia  of,  the  section  in  question ;  i.e., 
of  that  section  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  x.    Tliis  gives 

-^  = Y  J  if,  denoting  tension  by  the  +  sign,  and  taking  7 

positive  upwards,  we  call  Af  positive  when  it  tends  10  cause 
tension  on  the  lower,  and  compression  on  the  upper,  side;  these 
being  the  conventions  in  regard  to  signs  which  we  shall  adopt 
in  future.     Hence,  by  substitution,  we  have 


Ey 


EI 


(0 


Now,  if  we  assume  the  axis  of  x  coincident  with  the  neutral 
line  of  the  central  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam,  and  the 
axis  of  V  at  right  angles  to  this,  and  v  positive  upwards,  no 
matter  where  the  origin  is  taken,  we  shall  always  have,  as  is 
shown  in  the  Differentia]  Calculus, 


FW 


Hence  equation  (1)  becomes 


4*v 


(-(1)7 


M 

E? 


M  and  /  being  functions  of  x :  and,  when  we  can  integrate 
this  equation,  we  can  obtain  %f  in  terms  of  jr,  thus  having  the 
equation  of  the  elastic  curve  of  the  neutral  line  ;  and,  by  com- 
puting the  value  of  v  corresponding  to  any  assumed  value  of  jr, 
we  can  obtain  the  deflection  at  that  point  of  the  beam. 


formvlj€^  for  slope  a  ad  deflection.  30  r 

The  above  equation  (2)  is,  as  a  rule,  loo  complicated  to  be 
integrated,  except  by  approximation  ;  and  the  approximation 
usually  made  is  the  following  :  — 

Since  in  a  beam  not  too  heavily  loaded*  the  slope,  and  con- 
sequently the  tangent  of  the  slope  (or  angle  the  neutral  line 
makes  with  the  horizontal  at  any  p>oint)f  is  necessarily  small,  it 

follows  that  —  is  very  small,  and  hence  (—  j  is  also  very  small, 

and  I  -f  (  — )  is  nearly  equal  to  unity.  Making  this  substitu- 
tion, we  obtain,  in  place  of  equation  (2), 

dx^       EI'  "^ 

and  this  is  the  equation  with  which  we  always  start  in  com- 
ptiting  the  slope  and  deflection  of  a  loaded  beam,  or  in  finding 
the  equation  of  the  elastic  line. 

By  one  integration  (suitably  determining  the  arbitrary  con- 
stant) we  obtain  the  slope  whose  tangent  is      ,  and  by  a  second 

dx 

integration  we  obtain  the  deflection  v  at  a  distance  x  from  the 
origin  ;  and  thus,  by  substituting  any  desired  value  for  x,  we 
can  obtain  the  deflection  at  any  point. 

§  195-  Ordinary  Formuliac  for  Slope  and  Deflection.^ 
\Vc  may  therefore  write,  if  /'  is  the  circular  measure  of  the 

slope  at  a  distance  x  from  the  origin,  since  i  =  tan  i  =  — 

nearly. 


dx*       Ef 
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In  these  equations,  of  course,  E  is  taken  as  a  con&tant,  M 
must  ALWAYS  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x,  and  so  also  must  / 
whenever  the  section  varies  at  different  points.  When,  how- 
ever, the  section  is  uniform,  /  is  constant,  and  the  formulae 
reduce  to 

§196.  Special  Cases i^  Let  us  take  a  cantilever  loaded 

with  a  single  load  at  the  free  end.  Assume  the  origin,  as 
before,  at  the  fixed  end,  and  let  the  beam  be  one  of  unifomi 
section.     We  then  have  M  =  —  W{i  —  x), 

•■•'=-s/<'-')-=-f(--f)-' 

To  determine  r,  observe  that  when  x  =  o,  1  =  o ; 


\ 


c  =  o 


-U'-f} 


is  the  slope  at  a  distance  x  from  the  origin. 
The  deflection  at  the  same  point  will  be 


v  =  ji^.^^ 


IV 

Er 


•¥c: 


but  when  x  ^  o,  v  =  o        .'.     c  =z  o        .\     the  deflection  at 
a  distance  x  from  the  origin  will  be 

JV/Jx*      xt\  .  V 

The  equations  (i)  and  (2)  give  us  the  means  of  finding  the 
slope  and  deflection  at  any  point  of  the  beam.  ■ 

To  find  the  greatest  slope  and  deflection,  we  have  that  both 
expressions  are  greatest  when  x  =  i.  Hence,  if  ^  and  v^  rep- 
resent the  greatest  slope  and  deflection  respectively, 


^Ef 


Va=    — 
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2".  Next  take  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends 
and  loaded  iiniformly,  the  load  per  unit  of  length  being  w. 
Assume  the  origin  at  the  left-hand  end  ;  then 


M^  -X- 


wi        wx^       w 


{Ix  -  .-c) 


and 


W^wi 


EI 


/(/.- 


x')fix  = 


w  fix 
Tei 


(t-?) 


+  ^- 


To  determine  c.  we  have  that  when  x  ^=.  -,  then  « ':=  o; 


o  = 


w    //J       /' 


%EI 


\8        24/ 


+  c 


w    ilx' 


wl^  w 

l^I"    2J\EI 


w    fix'       .r*\ 


(6/^  -4:^1-/5)     (i) 


w 


24^/ 


(2£ri  —  jr»  —  /»jp)  +  tf. 


But  when  x  =  o,  f  =  o 


r   B    O 


■w 


2^EI 


{2lx^   —  X*   —  Px). 


M 


For  the  greatest  slope,  we  have  ^  =  o,  or  ;r  =  /; 


«o  = 


34^/  34^/' 

For  the  greatest  deflectfbn,  x  =  -  ; 


To  = 


-?iy  5^ 


a4£/ 16       384-^/        384^?/ 
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3°.  Take  the  case  of  a  beam  supported- at  both  ends,  and 
loaded  at  the  middle  with  a  load  W. 

Assume,  as  before,  the  origin  at  the  left-hand  support 
Then  we  shall  have 

IV  i  fV  I 

M  =  —jr.      X  <  -,     and     M  =  —(/  ^  x)  when  je >  — 

2  2  2   ^  '  3 

Therefore,  for  the  slope  up  to  the  middle,  we  have 


"  2£/J  "^^  %E1  % 


+  ^. 


When  jr  =  -,  then  /  =  o; 
1 


i6Er 


and 


But  when  jr  =  o.  z*  =  o ; 

.*.    £  =■  o. 

The  slope  is  greatest  when  j-  =  o : 

.  _  -  ivr 

"     '""    j6E/  ' 

The  deflection  is  greatest  when  x  :=  ~; 

-  T  ^' 
"     ^'°  "    ^SE/' 

4°.  In  the  following  table  /  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  largest  section : 


^^^^^Hi^^^                                                      H 

^^L                   Unilorm  Cross^Section. 

Greatest  Slope. 

Greatest                 ^K 
Deflectiun.               ^| 

Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other     . 

Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly    .     . 

"Supported  at  ends,  load  at  middle  .     .     . 

Supported  at  ends,  uniformly  loaded  .     . 

iM7» 

^  EI 

6  EI 
'^  EI 
^^EI 

3^  EI             ■ 

^H      L'nirorm  Strenfcih  and   Uni/orm   D«ptb. 
^H                        Rectangular  SccLJuti. 

m 

i^BF'ixed  at  one  end,  load  at  the  other     .     . 

^^Fixed  at  one  end,  uniformly  loaded    .     . 

Supported  at  both  ends,  load  at  middle  . 

^—Supported  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded^ 

EI 
I  W 
^  EI 

I  m> 

^  EI 

,  W 
'^EI 

^EI         ^^1 

^H      Uniform  Strength  and  Uiiiturm  Breadth, 
^^m                        Reciingular  Section. 

V 

^^Vtxed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 
^^Bupponed  at  both  ends,  load  at  middle, 
P      Supported  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded 

'  EI 

^  EI 
0.098  ^^- 

2           ^fl 
I           ^H 

2^  A/          ^™ 

L      1 
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§  197.  Deflection  with  Uniform  Bending-Moment.-~If 
the  bending-moment  is  uniform,  then  M  is  constant ;  and,  if  / 
is  also  constant,  we  have 

Mx 


=  :S/''-^  = 


EI-^'' 


I 

but  when  ;r  =  -  then  «  =  o ; 

Ml 
.'.    c  = 


2EI 

'    ^  dx 


M/j^       /x\ 
^  ^  EI\1  -  V 


the  constant  disappearing  because  v  =  o  when  ;r  =  a 

Hence,  for  a  beam  where  the  bending-moment  is  uniform 

we  have 

Mf       /\  Mtx^      ix\ 

and  for  greatest  slope  and  deflection,  we  have 

§  198.  Resilience  of  a  Beam.  —  7"^^  resilience  of  a  htam 
is  the  mechanical  work  performed  in  deflecting  it  to  the  atnouMt 
it  would  deflect  under  its  greatest  allowable  gradually  applied 
load.  In  the  case  of  a  concentrated  load,  if  W  is  the  greatest 
allowable  gradually  applied  load,  and  v^  the  correspondii^ 
deflection  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  load,  then  will  the 

W 

mean  value  of  the  load  that  produces  this  deflection  be  -j 

W 
and  the  resilience  of  the  beam  will  be  —v.. 

2 
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§  199.  Slope    and    Deflection   of   a    Beam  with  a   Con- 
centrated   Load    not    at    the 


Middle.  —  Take,  as  the  next  ° 
case,  a  beam  (Fig.  228).  Let  < 
load  at  A  be  W^  and  dis- 

ice  OA  =  a,  and  let  a>  -. 


,,       IVU-  a) 


FicsaS. 


x>a     M^U^{/-x), 


/•    x<a    t  = 


W(/  -  a) 


/.-/.= 


IVU  "  a) 


iEI      J  2/E/ 

Wicn  ;r  =  p,     I  =  Jq  =  undetermined  slope  at  O; 

and 


j:*  +^. 


iiEI 


x'  +  h 


(0 


'When  jr  =  o,     v  —  o\ 

IV{/  -  a) 


V  = 


6/^/ 


^5  +  taX, 


(0 


To  determine  r,  observe  that  when  x  =  a,  this  value  of  1 
Wid  that  deduced  from  (1)  must  be  identical. 


7lEI 


2E/ 
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Wat ,  x*\         IVa*    , 


or 


and 


V  = 


Wa 


2iE. 


rUIx  -  j:*  -  ^)  +  4, 


Wa 
2IEL 


S{2ix  —  jr»  -  la)dx  +  4  Cdx 


(3) 


zlEl  3 

To  determine  r,  observe  that  when  jr  =  «,  this  value  of  v 
and  (2)  must  be  identical ; 


Wa 

2iEJ 


/      «^   .    •      .  W^l-  a)    ,  ^  . 


'.      V  =  7^(3-^   -  x3   -  3^  +  ^»)   +  />.  (4) 


To  determine  i^  we  have  that  when  jr  =  /,«/  =  o ; 


o  =  -11^(2/3  —  3a/»  +  ^»)  H-  /;/ 


6/£/ 


ff« 


/;  =  (xai*  —  2/3  -  /a') 


6/"^/ 


(3/7/  —    2/»   —   tf»). 


Substituting  this  value  of  i^  in  the  equations  (i),  (2),  (3), and 
(4),  we  obtain  for 

,   .    .        W{i  —  a)   _  ,      Wa  .      .  ,,          ,. 

(i)   /  =  — 1^ Lx*  4- (-la/  —  2/*  —  a*)t 

^  ^               2/E/  tlEI  ^  '• 

W{i  -  a)    ,  Wa  ,      ,  „          ,. 

■  ''           UEI  tiEr^  '  ' 


(4)  v^ 


6/e/^  -  ^'  -  3/^'  +  ^<'')  +  ZM/^^'^"  *''  "  '^^'^' 


To  find  the  greatest  deflection,  differentiate  (2),  and  place 
the  first  differential  co-efficient  equal  to  zero :  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  place  1=0  in  (i),  and  find  the  value  of  x ;  then 
substitute  this  value  in  (2),  and  we  shall  have  the  greatest 
deflection. 

We  thus  obtain 


—  a 


3\         /  -  ^  A 


or 


jr«  =.  "(2/  -  a) 


\2a/  -  a' . 
^  ^  —         * 


Vi 


ft  ^  - 


9/^/ 


and  the  greatest  deflection  becomes 
§200, 


V3 


SXAMPLES. 


n 


I.  In  example  i,  p.  994,  find  the  greatest  deflection  of  the  beam 
hen  it  is  loaded  with  J  of  its  breaking-load,  assuming  E  =  12000CX). 

a.  In  the  same  case,  find  what  load  will  cause  it  to  deflect  ^J^  of  its 
fpan. 

3.  What  will  be  the  stress  at  the  most  strained  fibre  when  this  occurs. 

4.  In  example  3,  p.  394,  find  the  load  the  beam  will  bear  without 
deflecting  more  than  ^^  ol  its  span,  assuming  E  =  24000000. 

5.  Find  the  stress  at  the  most  strained  fibre  when  this  occurs. 

6.  In  example  6,  p.  295,  find  the  greatest  deflection  under  a  load 
)  the  breaking-load. 
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§  20I.  Deflection  and  Slope  under  Working-Load.  —  If 
we  lake  the  four  cases  of  deflection  given  in  the  first  f>art  oi 
the  table  on  p.  305,  and  calling/  the  working  strength  of  th^ 
material,  and  y  the  distance  of  the  most  strained  fibre  from 
the  neutral  axis,  and  if  we  make  the  applied  load  the  working- 
load,  we  shall  have  respectively  — 


y 

m    ji 

—  ^  — 

2         y 

fy 

^  "  y 

-  -= ^i- 

Wi      fl 
8    ^  y 

...  ,.-•/'. 

And  the  values  of  slope  and  deflection  will  become  respectively, 


Slope. 

Deflection, 

Slope. 

Deflection. 

1°. 
2^ 

i4 

.4 

1 

3°. 

4°. 

»4 

»4 

1 

^Ey 

From  these  values,  and  those  given  on  p.  305^  we  derive  the 
following  two  propositions  : —  fl 

I*'.   If  we  have  a  series  of  beams  differing  only  in  length-" 
and  we  apply  the  same  load  in  the  same  manner  to  each,  their 
greatest  slopes  will  vary  as  the  squares  of  their  lengths,  and 
their  greatest  deflections  as  the  cubes  of  their  lengths. 


SLOPE   AA£>  DEFLECTION  OF  RECTANGVLAK  BEAMS.  3II 


2".  If,  however,  we  load  the  same  beams,  not  with  the  same 
load,  but  each  one  with  its  working-load,  as  determined  by 
allowing  a  given  greatest  fibre  stress,  then  will  their  greatest 
slopes  vary  as  the  lengths,  and  their  greatest  deflections  as  the 
squares  of  their  lengths. 

§202.  Slope   and    Deflection   of   Rectangular   Beams 

If  the  beams  are  rectangular,  so  that  /  =  --  and  j'  =  ^.  the 

values  of  slope  and  deflection  above  referred  to  become  further 
simplified,  and  we  have  the  following  tables :  — 


Given  Load  IK 

Working-Load. 
Greatest  Fibre  Stress  =/ 

Slopr. 

Deflection. 

Slope. 

Deflection, 

0 

6ff7' 
E6h^ 

Ebh^ 

ft 

Eh 

^ft' 

lEk 

J*. 

2  m^ 

Ebh^ 

3  /K/* 
^Ebh^ 

^ft 
^Eh 

^Ek 

3'. 

4£bbi 

X  H7J 
4Ebh^ 

X  ft 
^Eh 

I  ft* 
f^Eh 

4^ 

~^Eb/ii 

5   Wl^ 
32  Ebh^ 

2  ft 
I  Eh 

xflL 

^AEh 

Sc^tbat.  in  the  case  of  rectangular  beams  similarly  loaded  and 
supported,  we  may  say  that  — 

Under  a  given  load  W,  the  slopes  vary  as  the  squares  of 
the  lengths,  and  inversely  as  the  breadths  and  the  cubes  of  the 
ilepihs ;  while  the  deflections  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  lengths, 
and  inversely  as  the  breadths  and  the  cubes  of  the  depths. 
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r 

I 


On  the  other  hand,  under  their  working-loads,  the  slopes 
directly  as  the  lengths,  and  inversely  as  the  depths  ;  while  the 
deflections  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  lengths,  and  inversely  a$, 
the  depths. 

§  203.   Beams  Fixed  at  the  Ends.  —  The  only  cases  which 
we  shall  discuss  here  are  the  two  following;  viz., —  j 

l^  Uniform  section  loaded  at  the  middle.  fl 

2**.   Uniform  section,  load  uniformly  distributed. 

Case  I.  —  Um/omi   Section  loaded  at  the  MiddU.  —  The 
fixing  at  the  ends  may  be  effected  by  building  the  beam  for 

some  distance  into  the  wall,  as 

E^^  shown  in  ¥\^,  229.     The  same^ 
^J    result,  as  far  as  the  effect  onrH 
w  ^^    the  beam  is  concerned,  might 

1  ^"^    be    efifected    as    follows :   Hav- 

*^  ing  merely  supported   it,   and 

placed  upon  it  the  loads  it  has  to  bear,  load  the  ends  outside 
of  the  supports  just  enough  to  make  the  tangents  at  the  sup-.« 
ports  horizontal.  fl 

These  loads  on  the  ends  would,  if  the  other  load  was  re- 
moved, cause  the  beam  to  be  convex  upwards:  and,  moreover, 
the  bending-moment  due  to  this  load  would  be  of  the  same 
amount  at  all  points   between  the  supports ;   i.e.,  a  uniform 
bending-moment.     Moreover,  since  the  effect  of   the   central 
load  and  the  loads  on  the  ends  is  to  make  the  tangents  over^ 
the  supports  horizontal,  it  follows  that  the  upward  slope  at  the^ 
support  due  to  the  uniform   bending-moment  above  described 
must  be  just  equal  in  amount  to  the  downward  slope  due  to  the 
load  at  the  middle,  which  occurs  when  the  beam  is  only  sup- 
ported. ^ 
Hence  the  proper  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  :  —      ™ 
l".  Calculate  the  slope  at  the  support  as  though  the  beam 
were  supported,  and  not  fixed,  at  the  ends ;  and  we  shall  have^, 
if  we  represent  this  slope  by  i„  the  equation 
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^ = — _ _^ 

2'.  Determine  the  uniform  bending-moment  which  would 
produce  this  slope. 

To  do  this,  we  have,  if  we  represent  this  uniform  bending- 
njoment  by  j^/„  that  the  slope  which  it  would  produce  would  be 


%■  <•> 


\    and,  since  *.his  is  equal  to  i„  we  shall  have  the  equation 


TEi     xtEi 


(s) 


^.=  "f.  (4) 


This  is  the  actual  bending-moment  at  either  fixed  end ;  and  the 
bending-moment  at  any  special  section  at  a  distance  x  from 
the  origin  will  be 

where  M  is  the  bending-moment  wc  should  have  at  that  sec- 
tion if  the  beam  were  merely  supported,  and  not  fixed.  Hence, 
when  it  is  fixed  at  the  ends,  we  shall  have,  for  the  bending- 
moment  at  a  distance  x  from  O,  where  O  is  at  the  left-hand 
support, 

IV        IV. 


t]  X  ^-,  we  obtain,  as  bending-moment  at  the  middle, 


M=~x--^L  (s) 


^f.  =   7=  ^^^ 


and,  since  J/,  =  ~M^  it  follows  that  the  greatest  bending- 
moment  is 

m 

8' 
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this  being  the  magnitude  of  the  bending*moment  at  the  middle 
and  also  at  the  support. 

POINTS    OF    INFLECTION, 

The  value  of  M  becomes  zero  when 

X  ~  -  and  when  ;i:  =  — ; 

hence  it  follows  that  at  these  points  the  beam  is  not  bent,  and 
that  we  thus  have  two  points  of  inflection  half-way  between  the 
middle  and  the  supports. 

SLOPE   AND    DEFLECTION   UNDER   A   GIVEN   LOAH 

We  shall  have,  as  before. 


/M_,    _  W^       Wlx 
El  4EI      ZEl'^^^ 


and  since,  when  ;ir  =  o,  «  =  o. 


/  =  —  = (2^  —  Jxi  (71 

dx       BEr  '  ^" 


W  I 


-^  -  ^Y  (8) 

3  2/ 


the  constant  vanishing  because  v  =:  o  when  ^r  ^  Oi    The  slope 

becomes  greatest  when  x  =^  -,  and  the  deflection  when  ;r  =  -. 

4  2 

Hence  for  greatest  slope  and  deflection,  we  have 

'^  =  -e^Er  <^> 

Vo  = =y  (W) 


SLOPE    AND    DEFLECTION    UNDER    THE    WORKING-LOAD. 

If  f  represent  the  working-strength  of  the  material  per 
square  inch,  ajid  if  W  represent  the  centre  working-load,  we 
shall  have 

m    fi 

8   =  y 

..  w^^l        („) 

Case  II.  —  Uniform  Section,  Load  uniformly  Disiributed.^^ 
Pursuing  a  method  entirely  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  former 
case,  we  have  — 

1°.  Slope  at  end,  on  the  supposition  of  supported  ends,  is 


: 


2**.  Slope  at  end  under  uniform  bending-moment  M^  is 

MJ 


2Er 

Hence,  since  their  sum  equals  zero, 


w 


^f^    = -»  (j) 

12 

which  is  the  bending-moment  over  either  support. 
The  bending-moment  at  distam^e  x  from  one  end  is 

M^  —iix  -  .r») .  (4) 

IVl 
This  IS  greatest  when  ^  =  0,  and  is  then .     Hence  great- 
est bending-moment  is,  in  magnitude. 
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POINTS    OF    INFLECTION, 

AT  becomes  zero  when  jt  =  -  ±  — ^ 

2  2^ 


(6) 


Hence  the  two  points  of  inflection  are  situated  at  a  distance 
/ 


i 


2^3 


on  either  side  of  the  middle. 


SLOPE    AND    DEFLECTION. 
W 


J  EJ  I 


(3i^  -  aj:«  -  Ajt), 


ziEI 
the  constant  vanishing  because  2  =  0  when  4-  ^  a 

2  2 


12/EJ\  2  2     ) 


the  constant  vanishing  because  v  =  o  when  x  =  a     Hence  for 
greatest  slope  and  deflection  we  have,  1  is  greatest  when  x 

-f  I  ±  -^\  and  V  is  greatest  when  x  =  ~\ 


••    '""      l^^-iEf 

(9) 

(10) 

SLOPE   AND    DEFLECTION    UNDER   WORKlNG-LOADl 

For  working-load  we  have 

^ 

12          y 

(11) 

...  «'='f 

(") 

"     '       HzEy' 

(13) 

fi' 

(•4) 

BEKDING-MOMEKT  AND   SHEARING-FORCE. 


3»7 


EXAMPLES, 

1.  Given  a  4-iocfa  by  12-inch  yellow-pine  beam,  span  ao  feet,  fixed 
"at  the  ends  ;  find  its  safe  centre  load,  its  safe  uniformly  distributed  load, 
and  Its  deflection  under  each  load.  Assume  a  modulus  of  rupture  5000 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  factor  of  safety  4.     Modulus   of  elasticity, 

I300000. 

2.  Find  the  depth  necessary  thai  a  4-inch  wide  yellow-pine  beam,  20 
feet  span,  fixed  at  the  ends,  may  not  deflect  more  than  one  four-hun- 
dredth of  the  span  under  a  load  of  5000  lbs.  centre  load, 

§  204.  Variation  of  Bending-Moment  with  Shearing- 
Force.  —  tfy  in  any  loaded  beam  whatrt'CKy  M  represent  the 
tending-moment,  and  F  the  shearing-force  at  a  distance  x  from 
ike  origin,  then  will 

dM 


/•  = 


dx 


(0 


Proof  (d).  —  In  the  case  of  a  cantilever  (Fig.  230),  assume 
the  origin  at  the  fixed  end  ;  then,  if  M 
represent    the    bending-moment    at    a 
distance  jr  from  the  origin,  and  iJ/'+ iij/      r- 
that  at  a  distance  x  -f-  ^x  from   the 
origin,    we   shall    have    the    following    ^ 
equations :  — 


FiC.  3)IX 


M-i-  iUf  =  -2        iy{a~  jc  —  Ajr)  nearly. 

a  being  the  co-ordinate  of  the  point  of  application  of  IV, 

x-/ 
AJIf^  AxS       W' nearly 


ts.Af 
^x 


jr»t 


=  2 


IV 
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and,  if  we  pass  to  the  limit,  and  observe  that 


we  shall  obtain 


(a) 


M 


(b)  In  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  (Fig.  231), 
rt_^  assume  the  origin  at  the  left-hand 

■  y  7s   end,  and  let  the  left-hand  support- 

ing-force be  S ;  then,  if  a  represent 
fk.  >ii-  the  distance  from  the  origin  to  the 

point  of  application  of   W^  we  shall  have  the  equations 


Mx^Sx-  2       lV{x^a), 


JT  =  jr 


M  +  AJ/  =  5(:r  -f  Ajt)  -  2       W{x  —  a  +  Ajr)  nearly. 
Hence,  by  subtraction, 

Ail/  =  5 .  A^  —  2       IfAjf  ncariy 


.-,     ^  =  S  -  •£    ^r nearly; 

Ax  ,  =  « 


and|  if  we  pass  to  the  limit,  and  observe  that 
/*  =  5  -  2'    '  IV, 


we  shall  obtain 
as  before. 


(5) 


LONGITUDINAL  SHEARIXG  OF  BEAMS, 


3>y 


-r 


§  205.  Longitudinal  Shearing  of  Beams. — The  resistance 
ol  a  beam  to  longitudinal  shearing  sometimes  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  importance,  especially  in  timber,  where  the  resistance  to 
shearing  along  the  grain  is  very  small.  We  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  how  to  compute  the  intensity  of  the  longi- 
tudinal shear  at  any  point  of  the  beam,  under  any  given  load; 
as  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  safe  limit,  to 
be  determined  experimentally.  Assume  a  _ 
section  AC  (^\%.  232)  at  a  distance  x  from 
the  origin,  and  let  the  bending-nioment  at 
that  section  be  M,  Let  the  section  BD  be 
at  a  distance  x  +  A-r  from  the  origin,  and  - 
let  the  bending-moment  at  that  section  be  fic.  aj*. 

J/  +  ^-V. 

Let  yo  be  the  distance  of  the  outside  fibre  from  the  neutral 
axis;  and  let  ca  =  >»,  be  the  distance  of  a,  the  point  at  which 
the  shearing-force  is  required,  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Consider  the  forces  acting  on  the  portion  ABda,  and  we 
shall  have  — 


k 


l".   Intensity  of  direct  stress  at  A  = 


My. 


tral  axis 


Intensity  of  direct  stress  at  a  unit's  distance  from  neu- 
M 


r 


My 
3°.  Intensity  of  direct  stress  at  e,  where  ee  =  j',  is  -j-. 


So.  likewise,  intensity  of  direct  stress  at  /  is 


(M  +  :^M)y 


Therefore,  if  s  represent  the  width  of  the  beam  at  the  point 


we  shall  have  — 


Total  stress  on  face  Aa 


Total  stress  on  face  Bb  = 


ysdy. 


M  4-  ^M  C^ 


yzdy 
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Difference  =  — ^  /   ysdyi 


and  this  is  the  total  horizontal  force  tending  to  slide  the  piece 
AabB  on  the  face  ab. 

Area  of  face  ab^  if  b^  is  its  width*  is 

therefore  intensity  of  shear  at  a  is  approximatdy 

v» 


or  exactly  (by  passing  to  the  limit) 

yzdy. 


\dx)  fyo 


dM 
And,  observing  that  P  =  -j~y  this  intensity  reduces  to 


F  C^ 


We  may  reduce  this  expression  to  another  form  by  observ- 
ing, that,  if  ^,  represent  the  distance  from  c  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  area  Aa^  and  A  represent  its  area,  we  have 

Jf    ysu/y  =  y^  ; 

therefore  intensity  of  shear  (at  distance^,  from  neutral  axis)  at 
point  a  = 

^P,A).  (,) 

This  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  — 


LONGITUDINAL   SHEARING   OF  BEAMS. 


3^t 


Divide  the  shearing-force  at  the  section  of  the  beam  under 
nderation^  by  the  product  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
Hon  and  its  width  at  the  point  where  the  intensity  of  the 
mrittgforce  is  desired,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  statical 
lent  of  the  portion  of  the  cross-section  between  the  point  in 
rstion  and  the  outer  fibre ;  this  moment  being  taken  about  the 

neutral  axis.      The  result  is  the  required  intensity  of  shear. 

The  last  factor  is  evidently  greatest  at  the   neutral    axis ; 

hence  the  intensity  of  the  shearing-force  is  greatest  at  the 

neutral  axis. 

LONGITUDINAL  SHEARING  OF   RECTANGULAR  BEAM3. 


For  rectangular  beams,  we  have 
bhi 


/  = 


12 


^. 


Hence  formula  (2)  becomes 


W 


itF 


b'h^ 


{y^y 


(3) 


For  the  intensity  at  the  neutral  axis,  we  shall  have,  therefore, 


\2F/hbh\        3  F 


(4) 


since  for  the  neutral  axis  we  have 


and     A  ~ 


bh 


EXAMPLES. 


I.  What  is  the  intensity  of  the  tendency  to  shear  at  the  neutral  axis 
of  a  rectangular  4-inch  by  iz-inch  beam,  of  14  feet  spau^  loaded  at  tho 
middle  with  5000  (bs. 
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».  What  is  that  of  the  same  beam  at  the  neutral  axis  of  the  < 
section  at  the  support,  when  the  beam  has  a  uniformly  distributed  load 

of  I  2000  lbs. 

3.  What  is  that  of  a  9-inch  by  14-inch  beam,  20  feet  span,  loaded 
with  15000  lbs.  at  the  middle. 


§206,  Strength  of  Hooks.  —  The  following  is  the  method 
J  to  be  pursued  in  determining  the  stresses  in  a 

hook  due  to  a  given  load  ;   or,  vice  versa,  the 
proper  dimensions  to  use  for  a  given  load. 

Suppose  (Fig.  233)  a  load  hung  at  E ; 
load  being  P,  and  the  distances 
AB  =  n\ 

O  being  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this 
section,  conceive  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces,   each    equal   and   parallel    to    P^  acting 

at  a 

Let  A  =  area  of  section,  and  let  /  =  its 
tnoment  of  inertia  about  CD  (BCDF  represents  the  section 
revolved  into  the  plane  of  the  paper);  then  — 

I**.  The  downward  force  at  O  causes  a  uniformly  distributed 
stress  over  the  section,  whose  intensity  is 


4 


4 


2**.  The  downward  force  at  £  and  the  upward  force  at  O 
constitute  a  couple,  whose  moment  is 

and  this  is  resisted,  just  as  the  bending-moment  in  a  beam,  bi 
a  uniformly  varying  stress,  producing  tension  on  the  left,  and 
compression  on  the  right,  of  CD, 


COLUMNS, 
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If  we  call  p^  the  {greatest  intensity  of  the  tension  due  to 
this  bcnding-momcnt,  viz.,  that  at  B,  we  have 

A- 7 . 

and  if  /,  denote  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  compression  due 
to  the  bending  moment,  viz.,  that  at  F,  we  have 

A- 7 . 

therefore  the  actual  greatest  intensity  of  the  tension  is 

/*— A  +A  —  ;4  "1 7 ' 

and  this  must  be  kept  within  the  working  strength  if  the  load 
is  to  be  a  safe  one;  and  so  also  the  actual  greatest  intensity 
of  the  compression,  viz.,  that  at  F,  is.  when/,  >/„ 

F{n±y^_F 
I  A' 


P.~Pi 


which  must  be  kept  within  the  working  strength  for  compression. 

{  207.  Strength  of  Columns. — ^The  formulas  most  commonly 
employed  for  the  breaking-strength  of  columns  subjected  to  a  load 
whose  resultant  acts  along  the  axis  have  been,  until  recently^ 
the  Gordon  formulie  widi  Rankine's  modiiicalions,  the  so-called 
Eulcr  formulae,  and  the  avowedly  empirical  formulsc  of  Hodg- 
kinson.  These  formula?  do  not  give  results  which  agree  with 
those  obtained  from  tests  made  upon  such  full-size  colunms  as 
are  used  in  practice. 

The  deductions  of  the  first  two  are  not  logical,  certain  assump- 
tions being  made  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

When  a  column  is  subjected  to  a  load  which  strains  any  fibre 
beyond  the  elastic  limit,  the  stresses  are  not  proportional  to  the 
strains,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  rational  formula  for  the  break- 
ing load. 

Hence,   all  formulae  for  the  breaking- load  are,  of  necessity 
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empirical,  and  depend  for  their  accuracy  upon  their  agreement 

with   the  results  of  cxix'rimcnts   upon  the  brcaking-strenglh  of 
such  full-size  columns  as  arc  used  in  practice. 

Nevcrlhelessj  the  ordinar)'  so-called  deductions  of  the   Gor 
don,  and  of  the  so-called  Euler  formuke  will  be  given  first. 


\ 


\  3o8.  Gordon's  Formulae  for  Columns.— (a)  Coiumn  fixed  in 
c  Direction  at  Hoth  Ends. — Let  CAD  he  the  central  axis  of  the 

column.  P  the  breaking-load,  and  v  the  greatest  deflection.  vl5.  h 

Conceive  at  .4  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  each  equal  to  /*f  J 

then— 

I**.  The  downward  force  at  A  causes  a  uniformly  distributed 

stress  over  the  section,  of  intensity, 


2**.  The  downward  force  at  C  and  the  upward  force  at  A 
Fio.aj4.  constitute  a  bending  couple  whose  moment  is 

M^Pv. 

If  ^,=the  greatest  intensity  of  the  compression  due  to  this  bending, 

A    -  ^^'^> 


1 
I 


where  y= distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  most  strained  fibre  ot] 
the  section  at  A,    Then  will  the  greatest  intensity  of  stress  at  A  be 


/=«/.+/. 


and,  since  P  is  the  breaking-load,  p  must  be  equal  to  the  breaking- 
strength  for  compression  per  square  inch=  f. 

P, 


/-S(-?)- 


(0 


where  p—  smallest  radius  of  gyration  of  section  at  A. 

Thus  far  the  reasoning  appears  sound;   but  in  the  next  step  il  is 
assumed  tliat 

r  = , 
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Tihere  r  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment, 
liluting  thb,  and  solving  for  P^ 

M 


r  -h 


Hence,  sub- 


(•) 


lich  is  the  formula  for  a  column  fixed  in  direction  at  both  ends. 
(6)  Column  hinged  at  the  Ends. — It  is  assumed  thai  the  pmints  of 
mtlection  are  half-way  between  the  middle  and  the  ends,  and 
hence  that,  by  taking  the  middle  half,  we  have  the  case  of  bending 
of  a  column  hinged  at  the  ends  (Fig.  335).  Hence,  to  obtain 
the  formula  suitable  for  this  ca&e,  substitute,  in  (3),  3/  for  /,  and 
_we  obtain 


I    4-  TT 


Column  fixed  at  One  End  and  hinged  at  the  Other  (Fig.  236). — 
In  this  ai,se  we  should,  in  accordance  with  ihcsc  assumptionSi 
take  I  of  the  column  fixed  in  direction  at  both  ends;  hence,  to 
obtain  the  formuJa  for  this  case»  substitute,  in  (2),  }/  for  /,  and 
we  Ihus  obtain 

/A 


P= 


1  + 


16/' 


(4) 


Pto.  936. 

Rankine  gives,  for  values  of  /  and  <:,  the  following,  based  upon 
Hodgkinson's  experiments: 


|Wryught-iroii 
Cast -iron 
[Dry  timber    . 


Obs,  per  *4.  in.)- 


36000 

80000 

7300 


36000 
6400 

3000 
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%  ro5d    So-called  Eulcr  Formulae  for  the  Strength  of 
Columns. 

(a)  Column  fixed  in  Directum  at  One  End  only^  wki<h  bends,  as 
sfumm  in  the  Figure. 

1°.  Calculate  the  breaking-load  on  the  assumption  that  the  column 
will  give  way  by  direct  compression.    This  will  be 

Pi=/A.  (I) 

where  y-«  crushing-strength  per  square  inch,  and  A  =  area  of  cross- 
section  in  square  inches. 

2°.  Calculate  the  load  that  would  break  the  column  if  it  were  to 
give  way  by  bending,  by  means  of  the  following  formula : 

rhere  £=  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  /=  smallest  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  cross-section,  and  /=  length  of  column. 

Then  will  the  actual  breaking-strength,  according  to  Euler,  t)e  the 
smaller  of  these  two  results. 

To  deduce  the  latter  formula,  assume  the  origin  at  the 
upper  end,  and  take  .v  vertical  and  y  horizontal. 

Let  />^  radius  of  curvature  at   point   (x,  y),  and  let 
i/=bending-moment  at  the  same  point. 

Then   we  have,   with   compression  plus    and    tension 
minus, 


EI 


Ef 


I 
I 


(3) 


But 


-=  -^.nearly. 


_  rdy   d^  ^p^r 

J  dx'  dx"  EI  J  ' 


'i^ 


and,  since  for  /  =  «» 


dx  ~ 


+  <■/ 
=  0. 


''Ti'' 
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■•■(S)'-s"-'-> 

^^^1 

-  ^,'^i^ 

H 

•■■  *■"■;- Vb'  +  '- 

H 

And  since,  when  x=o,            y=«»            •".    C"o,  we 

have          ^^^1 

•'"-fe)-v/S' 

(5)        ^1 

When  y=fl.  a?=/;  hence,  substituting  in  (s),  and  solving  for  P,    ^^B 

"= (;)•-' 

(Q    ^H 

(fr)  Coiumn  kinged  at  Both  Ends  (Fig.  235). 
1**,  For  the  crushing-load, 

1 

3**.  For  the  brcaiting-load  by  bending,  put  //a  for  /  in  (6); 

hence         ^^H 

'.=(r)'- 

„>  ■ 

1             {c)  Column  fixed  in  Direction  at  One  End,  and  kinged  at  the  other         ^M 

1°.  For  the  crushing-toad,                                                                      ^^^H 

P,=/A.                                                    .      ^B 

J**,  For  the  breaking-load  by  bending,  put  l/^  for  /  in  (6); 

hence        ^^^| 

-■=Kt)'- 

(8>        ^1 

(d)  Coiumn  fixed  in  Direction  ai  Both  Ends  (Fig.  234). 
1**.  For  the  crushing-load, 

1 

2°.  For  the  breaking-load  by  bending, 

^H 

P.-(f)B,. 

(9)    ^1 

Jus  oeing  obtained  from  (2)  or  (6)  by  substituting  //4  for  /. 

J 
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(c)  In  order  lo  ascertain  the  lenpih  wncrc  incipient  flexure  otvur>., 
according  to  this  theor)'  we  should  phicc  the  two  results  equal  to  each 
other,  and  from  the  resulting  equation  determine  /.  We  should  thus 
obtain,  for  the  three  cases  respectively. 


0?) 


=  y 


(lo) 

(") 


Hence  all  columns  whose  length  is  less  than  that  given  in  these 
forraulfe  will,  according  to  Euier,  give  way  by  direct  crushing;  and 
those  of  greater  length,  by  bending  only. 

{  309.  Hodgkinson's  Rules  for  the  Strength  of  Columns. 
— Eaton  Hodgkinson  made  a  large  number  of  tests  of  small  tolumns, 
especially  of  cast-iron,  and  deduced  from  these  tests  certain  empirical 
formula'.  The  strength  of  pillars  of  the  ordinary'  sizes  used  in  practice; 
has  been  computed  by  means  of  Hodgkinson's  formula?,  and  labidaiedi 
by  Mr.  James  B.  Francis;  and  we  find  in  his  bonk  the  following  rules 
for  the  strength  of  solid  cylindrical  pillars  of  cast-iron,  with  the  ends 
flat,  i.e.,  'Tmijihed  in  planes  perf>cndicular  to  the  axis,  the  weii^ht 
being  uniformly  distributed  on  these  planes": 

For  pillars  whose  length  exceeds  thirty  times  their  diameter, 


/r  =99318 


7^' 


(1) 


where  /)- diameter  in  inches,  /=  length  in  feet,  IF=  breaking-weight 
in  lbs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  dojs  not  exceed  thirty  times  the| 
diameter,  he  gives,  for  the  breaking-weight,  the  following  formula: 

Wc 


/r  = 


(o 


where  Tl'^  breaking- weight  that  would  be  derived  from  the  preceding 
formula,  11''''=  actual  breaking- weight, 
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(r  hollow  cast-iron  pillars,  if  Z)=extemal  diameter  in  inches,  d 
itemal  diameter  in  inches,  we  should  ha^'e,  in  place  uf  (i ), 


W=  99318 


/■■? 


(4) 


in  place  of  (3), 

€  =  109801  -1 1.  <5) 

4 
For  very  long  w-rought-iron  pillars,  Hodgkinson  found  the  strength 
lo  be  1.745  times  that  of  a  cast-iron  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions;  bui, 
for  very  short  pillars,  he  found  the  strength  of  ihc  wroug'it-iron  pillar 
vcn*  much  less  than  that  of  the  cast-iron  one  of  the  s;»me  (!imensions. 
With  a  length  of  30  diameters  and  flat  ends,  the  wrought-ir  ^\\  exceeded 
ibe  casl-iron  by  about  10  f>er  cent. 

J  210.  Brcaking-load  of  Full-size  Columns-  The   tc^ts 
made  uj^on  full-size  columns  are  not  as  many  as  would  be  dofiir- 
able.     The  details  will  be  given  in  Chapter  VII,  but  a  few  of  tlic 
I     empirical  formula*  which  represent  their  results  will  be  given  here. 
1  If  /*  =  breaking-load,  /t=area  of  smallest  section,   /-^length 

^■f  column,  /?=least  radius  of  gyration  of  section,  and  /t=crushing- 
^strengdi  of  the  material  per  unit  of  area,  it  will  be  found  that  for 
Rvalues  of  ///>  la^  than  a  certain  amount,  ihe  column  rem.'Mns 
^■raight,  and  the  breaking-load  may  be  computed  by  means  of 
^toe  formula  P  =  M . 

*  For  greater  values  of  ///),  the  brcaking-load  is  smaller  dian  that 

I  given  by  this  formula,  and  may  be  computed  by  mean:.'  of  the 
'     formula'  P=M, 

by  using  for  /  a  value  smaller  than  /r,  this  value  varying  with  the 
\-aIuc  of  ///),  and  being  determined  empirically  from  the  results  of 
tests  of  full-size  columns. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  cast-iron  columns  no  tests  have  been  made 
of  full-size  columns  of  the  second  class,  while  those  made  upon 
e  first  class  indicate  that  the  value  of  /«  suitable  for  use  in 
ractice  is  from  25,000  to  30,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

(ft)  In  the  case  of  \vrought-iron  columns,  the  tests  of  the  first 
s  indicate  that  the  value  of  /c  suitable  for  use  in  practice  is 
from  30,000  to  35,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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-^  —  46000 
A 


(c)  In  the  case  of  wrought-iron  columns  of  the  second  cl 
the  formula  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Strobe!  for  bridge  columns  with 
flat  or  pin  ends,  when  l/p>qo^  is 

/ 

P 

On  the  other  hand,  those  recommended  by  Prof.  J.  Sonde- 
licker,  of  which  the  first  was  devised  by  Mr,  Theodore  Cooper, 
arc  as  follows: 

(a)  For  Phcenix  columns  with  flat  ends  l/p  >  80^ 

P^    36000 

A  ^ 


^^^1LP 


8o> 


2' 


18000 

(/3)  For  lattice  columns  with  pin-ends  and  l/p>60f 

P_^ 34000 

A 


i-f- 


{//p-6o)« 


I3000 

(x)  For  solid  web,  square,  or  box  columns  with  flat  ends,  and 
i/p>So, 

P  3300Q 

A  ^ 


1  + 


(//iO-8o)» 


xoooo 

(d)  For  solid  web,  square,  or  box  columns  with  pin-ends,  and 
//^>6o, 

P  _       31000 

A       ^ 


i-f 


6000 


The  number  of  tests  that  have  been  made  upon  fuU-sizc  steel 
columns  is  very  small,  hence  no  formula  will  be  given  here,  but 
the  subject  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  VII.  The  number  of 
tests  that  have  been  made  upon  full-size  timber  columns  is  con- 
siderable, but  this  subject  will  also  be  discussed  in  Chapter  \7I. 

§  211.  Columns  subjected  to  Loads  which  do  not  Strain 
any  Fibre  beyond  the  Elastic  Limit.— Under  this  head  will 
be  discussed,  first,   the  mode  of  determining  the  greatest  fibre 
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Stress  in  a  straight  column  subjected  to  an  eccentric  load,  and, 
secondly,  the  general  theory  of  columns. 

(a)  Straight  column,  under  eccentric  load. — Let  (y  be  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  lower  section,  and  let  *4'0'  =  jco,  where 
A'  is  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the 
I  eccent ric   load.    Conce i ve    t wo    equal    and    opposite 

>?ipp^     forces  at  O',  each  equal  and  parallel  to  P,    Then  we 
have: 

I**.  Downward  force  along  0(y  causes  uniform 

stress  of  mtensity  Pi  ='7* 

2°.  The  other  two  form  a  couple  whose  moment 
IS  Pxoj  and  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  due  to 

couple   is   p2^ — F~,  where   a^O'B'.    Hence, 


this 


the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  is 
P     Pxoa 


P(      x^\ 


H 


d  this  should  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  working-strength. 

(b)  Theory  of  columns. — ^The  theory  of  columns  is  that  of 
the  Inflectional  Elastica,  and   is  explained  in  several  treatises, 
among  which  is  that  of  A.  E.  H.  Love  on  the  Theory  of  Elasticity, 
t  is  as  follows: 

Let  the  curve  OP  be  an  elastic  line,  on  which  O  is  a  point  of 
inflection.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  bending-moment  at  this 
p)oint,  and  hence  we  may  assume 
that  at  O  a  single  force  R  acts.  Take 
the  origin  at  O,  and  axis  of  X  along  the 
line  of  action  of  the  force  R,  Let 
Ei  =  moduliis  of  elasticity  of  the 
material,  /=*  moment  of  inertia  of 
section  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  perpen- 
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dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  curve,  0=angle  between  OX  and  the 
tangent  at  any  point  P  whose  coordinates  are  x  and  y,  a « value 
of  ^  at  point  O,  r= radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  /*,  s^ 
length  of  arc  OP,  /= length  of -one  bay,  i.e.,  measured  from  O  to 

the  next  point  of  inflection,  fl'=Ti  ^=area  of  section,  p  ""-»/-7f 
R 

Then  we  have  for  any  such  elastic  line,  when  compressions  are 
plus  and  tensions  minus, 

I         dtf> 
Moreover,  since  —  =  — -j—  and  M^Ry,  we  have,  for^  column 

d<h  R 

of  the  same  cross-section  throughout  its  length,  ~r^  — e^^' 

aS  Ct\i 

where  the  quantity  'p~^}^  a  constant. 
By  differentiation  we  obtain 

rf2^  R  dy         R     ^     , 

d6 
Integrating,  and  observing  that  at  O,  ■j~=o,  and  ^-a,  we 

obtain 

IKH)   =EJ^^os<l>-cosal  (r) 

The  integration  of  this  equation  requires  the  use  of  elliptic 
integrals,  hence  only  the  results  will  be  given  here. 
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They  arc: 

"~i=^|-2aJ?'  +  2[£am(2a/£')-sin2iasnt(2a  +  ij/r|sn(2a^]|(2) 

2A 


==^|sin  }a[-cn|(2a  +  i)A'j]| 


(3) 


(4) 


where  E  denotes  the  elliptic  integral  of  the  second  kind,  and  K 
le  complete  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind. 
Moreover,  for  the  determination  of  the  load  R,  wc  obtain 
>m  equation  (4) 


^"JW' 


id  hence 


K!d>i 

^V  From  these  equations,  we  can,  by  using  a  table  of  elliptic 
functions,  deduce  the  following  results  for  the  coordinates  of  points 
on  the  inflectional  clastica,  for  various  values  of  a: 


R^fEJ. 


(5) 


(6) 


a 

1 

T 

i 

10° 

0.00 
0.50 

0.0000 
0  2476 

0 . 4962 

0.0000 

o.o,^g3 
0  0554 

10° 

0.00 

0.3S 

0.50 

0  0000 

0,2376 

0  484g 

0  OOOO 

0  0773 

0. [07g 

y>« 

0.00 
0.35 

0.50 

0.0000 
0.3224 

04662 

O.OOOO 

0 . 1 630 

Moreover,  these  results  agree  with  those  which  we  obtain  by 
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experiment,  and  thus  we  can,  by  making  use  of  our  calculations, 
compute  the  load  required  to  produce  a  given  clastica,  determined 
by  the  slope  at  the  points  of  inflection,  which,  in  the  case  of  pin- 
ended  columns,  are  at  the  ends^  and,  in  the  case  of  columns  fixed 
in  direction  at  the  ends,  are  half-way  between  the  middle  and  the 
ends. 

All  this  can  be  done,  and  can  be  verified  by  experiment, 
provided  that  the  load  is  not  so  great  that  any  fibre  is  strained 
beyond  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  and  pronded  the  value  of 
l/p  is  not  so  small  that  the  curvilinear  form  is  unstable. 

For  smaller  values  of  l/p  the  only  stable  form  is  a  straight  line, 
and  tiie  column  docs  not  bend. 

To  ascertain  the  least  value  of  l/p  for  which  a  curved  form  is 
stable,  observe  that  K  cannot  be  less  than  71/2^  and  since  this  cor- 
responds to  one  bay,  and  hence  to  the  case  of  a  pin-ended  column, 
we  have  in  that  case,  by  substituting  ff/2  for  K  in  equation  (6), 


and,  since 


R 


l^A(^ 


and     7=<'t 


we  have  for  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  straight  and, 
cur\'cd  form  in  a  pin-ended  column 


^N^r' 


(7) 


and  for  that  in  the  case  of  a  colunm  fixed  in  direction  at  the  ends 

p  ^  a 

As  an  example,  if  a=  10,000  and  £1=30,000,000  we  shoul 
find  that  a  pin-ended  column  would  not  bend  unless  i/p  we 
greater  than  172,  and  that  a  column  fixed  in  direction  at  the  en 
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nc 


P~? 


5=^ 


=^' 


would  not  bend  unless ///o  were  greater  than  344.  Columns  with 
smaller  values  of  ///>  would  remain  s(raii<ht  when  the  rc^sullani  of 
the  load  acts  along  the  axis,  and  no  fibre  is  strained  beyond  the 
elastic  limit. 

§  212.  Strength  of  Shafting. —The  usual  criterion  for  the 
strength  of  shafting  is,  that  it  shall  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  the  twisting  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  transmission  of 
power. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  let  EF  (V\^,  239)  be  a  shaft,  AB  the 
driving,  and  CD  the  following,  pulley. 
Then,  if  two  cross-sections  be  taken 
between  these  two  pulleys,  the  por- 
tion of  the  shaft  between  these  two 
cross-sections  will,  during  the  trans- 
mission of  power,  be  in  a  twisted  con- 
dition ;  and  if,  when  the  shaft  is  at 
rest,  a  pair  of  vertical  parallel  diameters  be  drawn  in  these  sec- 
tionSf  they  will,  after  it  is  set  in  motion,  no  longer  be  parallel, 
but  will  be  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  depending  upon 
the  power  applied.  Let  GH  be  a  section  at  a  distance  .r  from 
O^  and  let  KI  be  another  section  at  a  distance  .r  -f-  dx  from  O, 
Then,  if  di  represent  the  angle  at  which  the  originally  parallel 
diameters  of  these  sections  diverge  from  each  other,  and  if  r  = 
the  radius  of  the  shaft,  wc  shall  have,  for  the  length  of  an  arc 
passed  over  by  a  point  on  the  outside, 

tdt ,' 


Uo 


Fic.  939. 


and  for  the  length  of  an  arc  that  would  be  passed  over  if  the 
sections  were  a  unit's  distance  apart,  instead  of  dx  apart, 


rdi  _    di 

dx         dx 


This  is  called  the  strain  of  the  outer  fibres  of  the  shaft,  as  it 
the  distortion  per  unit  of  length  of  the  shaft. 
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In  all  cases  where  the  shaft  is  homogeneous  and  symmet- 
rical, if  i  is  the  angle  of  divergence  of  two  originally  parallel 
diameters  whose  distance  apart  is  x^  we  shall  have  the  strain, 

dx  X 

This  also  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the  helix. 

A  fibre  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft  is  unity, 

will  have,  for  its  strain, 

i*  «  '  • 
*  dx        X 

A  fibre  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft  is  p,  will  hav*e, 
for  its  strain, 

di        i 


dx 


ni 


Fixing,  now,  our  attention  upon  one  cross-section,  GH^  we  have 
that  the  strain  of  a  fibre  at  a  distance  ^  from  the  axis  (p  varying, 
and  being  the  radius  of  any  point  whatever)  is 


{!)■ 


where  -  is  a  constant  for  all  points  of  this  cross-section. 

Hence,  assuming  Hooke's  law,  "  ^7  iensio  su  vis*'  we  shall 
have,  if  C  represent  the  shearing  modulus  of  elasticity,  that  the 
stress  of  a  fibre  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  fs  ^ 


which  quantity  is  proportional  to  p,  or  varies  uniformly  from 
centre  of  the  shaft. 

The  intensity  at  a  unit's  distance  from  the  axis  is 


(i) 
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if  we  represent  this  by  a,  we  shall  have  for  that  at  a  dis- 
tance p  from  the  axis, 

Hence  we  shall  have  (Fig,  240),  that,  on  a  small 
area, 

the  stress  will  be 

pdA  ss  apdA  k  af?dpdB^ 

The  moment  of  this  stress  about  the  axis  of  the  shaft  U 

ppdA  =  ap'dA  =  ap^dpdO^ 

id  the  entire  moment  of  the  stress  at  a  cross-section  ia 

afp^dA  =  affpidfuJB  =  a/, 

where  /  =  Jp^dA  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about 
le  axis  of  the  shaft. 
This  moment  of  the  stress  is  evidently  caused  by,  and  hence 
must  be  balanced  by,  the  twisting-moment  due  to  the  pull  of  the 
belt.  Hence,  if  M  represent  the  greatest  allowable  twisting- 
moment,  and  a  the  greatest  allowable  intensity  of  the  stress  at 
a  unit's  distance  from  the  axis,  we  shall  have 

M  =  aI  =  ^-L 
p 

If  /  is  the  safe  working  shearing-strength  of  the  material 
per  square  inch,  we  shall  have  /  as  the  greatest  safe  stress  per 
square  inch  at  the  outside  fibre,  and  hence 

r 


will  be  the  greatest  allowable  twisting-moment 


For  a  circle,  radius  r. 


^t*  Trr»  wen 

2  -^      2  -^      l6 


For  a  hollow  circle,  outside  radius  r,.  inside  radius  r. 


/  = 


^  =  /:;7W-'-.0. 


2/*: 


Moreover,  if  the  dimensions  of  a  shaft  are  given,  and  th< 
actual  twisting-moment  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  stress  at 
fibre  at  a  distance  ^  from  the  axis  will  be  found  by  means  of  thi 
formula 

The  more  usual  data  are  the  horse-power  transmitted  and 
the  speed,  rather  than  the  twisting-moment.  ^| 

If  we  let  P  =  force  applied  in  pounds  and  R  =  its  leverage^ 
in  inches,  ;is,  for  instance,  when  P=  difference  of  tensions  of 
belt,  and  R  =  radius  of  pulley,  we  have 

and    if    HP  =  number    of    horses-power    transmitted,    and 
^V=  number  of  turns  per  minute,  then 

^j,  ^  P{2jrRJSr)  . 

1 2    X   33000  ' 

,      p^  ^  12  X  3SOOOHP  _  ^ 


I 


EXAMPLE. 

Given  working-strength  for  shearing  of  wrought-iron  as  loooo 
lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  find  proper  diameter  of  shaft  to  transmit 
2o-horse  power,  making  100  turns  per  minute. 
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Angle  of  Torsion. — From  the  formula,  p^e  336,  /  =  -^ , 
combined  with 


we  have 


p^  ap 

-''•-.■ 

C,U 

.*.     /  = 

Afx 

cr 

which  gives  the  circular  measure  of  the  angle  of  divergence  of 
two  originally  parallel  diameters  whose  distance  apart  is.r;  the 
twisting-moment  being  M^  and  the  modulus  of  shearing  elas- 
ticity of  the  material,  C. 


I 


EXAMPLES. 


1.  Find  the  angle  of  twist  of  the  shaft  given  in  example  i,  §  212, 
hen  the  length  is  10  feet,  and  C  =  8500CXK). 

2.  VVhai  mubt  be  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  to  cany  80  horses-power, 
with  a  speed  of  300  revolutions  per  minute,  and  factor  of  safety  6,  break- 
ing shearing-strength  of  the  iron  per  square  inch  being  50000  lbs. 

§  213.  Transverse  Deflection  of  Shafts.  —  In  determining 
the  proper  diameter  of  shaft  to  be  used  in  any  given  case,  we 
ought  not  merely  to  consider  the  resistance  to  twistin;;;,  but 
also  the  deflection  under  the  transverse  load  of  the  belt-pulls, 
weights  of  pulleys,  etc.  This  deflection  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  ~^^  of  an  inch  per  foot  of  length.  Hence  the  de- 
flection should  be  determined  in  each  case. 

The  formulae  for  computing  this  deflection  will  not  be  given 
here,  as  the  methods  to  be  pursued  are  just  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  a  beam,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  discussions  on 
that  subject. 
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%  214.  Combined  Twisting  and  Bending.  —  The  most  com- 
mon case  of  a  shaft  is  for  it  to  be  subjected  to  combined  twisting 
and  bending.  The  discussion  of  this  case  involves  the  theory 
of  elasticity,  and  vrill  not  be  treated  here ;  but  the  formulae  com- 
monly given  will  be  stated,  without  attempt  to  prove  them  until 
a  later  period.  These  formulae  are  as  follows  :  — 
Let  J/,  =  greatest  bending-moment, 

M^  =  greatest  twisting-moment, 

r     ^  external  radius  of  shaft, 

/     ^z  moment  of  inertia  of  section  about  a  diameter, 

for  a  solid  shaft  /  =  — , 
4 
^     ^  working-strength  of  the  material  ^  greatest  al- 
lowable stress  at  outside  fibre ; 


tben 


I**.  According  to  Grashof, 


/=y]i^f.-^iy/Wl^^'\ 


(t) 


2*.  According  to  Rankine, 


/=^\m,-^^/mFTm?\ 


(*) 


§215.  Springs. — The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  enable  u: 
to  answer  the  following  three  questions:  {a)  Given  a  spring^* 
to  determine  the  load  that  it  can  bear  without  producing  in  th^ 
metal  a  maximum  fibre  stress  greater  than  a  given  amount- 
{d)  Given  a  spring,  to  determine  its  displacement  (elongation* 
compression,  or  deflection)  under  any  given  load,  (c)  Given  ^ 
load  P  and  a  displacement  <f,  ;  a  spring  is  to  be  made  of  ^• 
given  material  such  that  the  load  /^  shall  produce  the  displacg^ 
ment  6,,  and  that  the  metal  shall  not,  in  that  case,  be  subjccte^fl 
to  more  than  a  given  maximum  fibre  stress.  Determine  Xh.c 
proper  dimensions  of  the  spring. 


sPRmcs. 
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There  are  practically  only  two  cases  to  be  considered  as  far 
as  the  manner  of  resisting  the  load  is  concerned.     In  the  first, 
the  spring  is  subjected  to  transverse  stress,  and  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  rules   for  beams.     In  the   second,  the 
spring  is  subjected  to  torsion,  and  the   ordinary  rules  for  re- 
^Bistance  to  torsion  apply.     It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  where 
^Bie  spring  is  subjected  to  torsion  there  is  also  a  small  amount 
^^f  transverse  stress  in  addition  to  the  torsion  ;  but  in  a  well- 
made  spring  this  transverse  stress  is  of  very  small  amount,  and 
^^e  may  neglect  it  without  much  error. 

^P  We  will  begin  with  those  cases  where  the  spring  is  subjected 
to  torsion,  and  for  all  cases  we  shall  adopt  the  following  nota 
[tion : 

P  =  load  on  spring  producing  maximum  fibre  stress y; 
f  =1  greatest  allowable  maximum  fibre  stress  for  shearing; 
C  =  shearing  modulus  of  elasticity  ; 
X  =  length  of  wire  forming  the  spring; 
3/,  ^  greatest  twisting  moment  under  load  P\ 
L  =  any  load  less  than  the  limit  of  elasticity ; 
M  =  twisting  moment  under  this  load  ; 
p  =  maximum  fibre  stress  under  load  L\ 
p  =  distance  from  axis  of  wire  to  most  strained  fibre ; 
/=  moment  of  inertia  of  section  about  axis  of  wire; 
t,  =:  angle  of  twist  of  wire  under  load  P\ 
i  =  angle  of  twist  of  wire  under  load  L  ; 
K=  volume  of  spring; 
^,  =  displacement  of  point  where  load  is  applied  when  load 

\sP\ 
6  =  displacement  of  point  where  load  is  applied  when  load 
isZ. 

Then  from  pages  335  and  337  we  obtain  the  following  four 
fonnulse : 


M=tl, 


(x) 
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i  = 


CI* 


'i 


CI 


(a) 
(3) 
(4) 


These  four  formulse  will  enable  us  to  solve  all  the  cases  of 
springs  subjected   to   torsion  only.     Moreover,  in   the   cases 
which  we  shall  discuss  under  this  head,  the  wire  will  have  either 
a  circular  or  a  rectangular  section :  in  the  former  case  we  wil 
denote  its  diameter  by  d^  and  we  shall  then  have 


/  = 


32 


and 


P  = 


d 


while  in  the  latter  case  we  will  denote  the  two  dimensions  of 
the  rectangle  by  b  and  h,  respectively,  and  we  shall  then  have 

We  will  now  proceed  to  determine  the  values  of  P,  6, 6^ ,  and 
Vin  each  of  the  following  four  cases,  all  of  which  are  cases  o( 
torsion : 

Case  i.  Simple  round  torsion  wire. — Let  AB,  the  leverage 
of  the  load  about  the  axis,  be  R\  then  wc  shall  have 

M  =  LR,        M,-PR\ 

we  readily  obtain  from  the  formular  (i),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 

n£_ 
\f>R' 


P=/ 


.         „•.  Rx  / 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
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from  these  we  readily  obtain 


.-.y^^iPi,). 


(8) 


Case  2.  Simple  rectangular  torsicn  is/ire. — In  this  case  we 
readily  obtain . 


p  =  \^bh^WTk\ 


(9) 


*,=  if,-.  =  -^£^=^-;    (.1) 


^J-- 


/'*.  =  i-^  (*>fcr)  =  i-^K; 


V=ljv{PS,). 


(,2) 


Cases  3  and  4.  Helical  springs  made  of  round  and  of  rec- 
tangular wire  respectively. — A  helical  spring  maybe  used  either 
^  tension  or  in  compression.  In  either  case  it  is  inriportant 
that  the  ends  should  be  so  guided  that  the  pair  of  equal  and 
Opposite  forces  acting  at  the  ends  of  the  spring  should  act  ex- 
3.ctly  along  the  axis  of  the  spring. 

This  is  of  especial  importance  when  the  spring  is  used  for 
nr\aking  accurate  measurements  of  forces,  as  in  the  steam-en- 
gine indicator,  in  spring  balances,  etc. 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  safer,  as  far  as  accuracy  is*  con- 
cerned, to  use  a  helical  spring  in  tension  rather  than  in  com- 
pression, as  it  is  easier  to  make  sure  that  the  forces  act  along 


/ 
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the  axis  in  the  case  of  tension  than  in  the  case  of  compres- 
sion. 

Whichever  way  the  spring  is  used,  however,  provided  only 
the  two  opposing  forces  act  along  the  axis  of  the  spring,  the 
resistance  to  which  the  spring  is  subjected  is  mainly  torsion, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  bending  is  very  slight. 

This  bending,  however,  we  will  neglect,  and  will  compute 
the  spring  as  a  case  of  pure  torsion,  the  same  notation  being 
used  as  before,  except  that  we  will  now  denote  by  R  the  radius 

A 

6 


of  the  spring,  and  we  shall  have 

and  now  formulae  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  become  applicable  to  a 
spring  made  of  round  wire,  and  formulae  (9)  and  (10),  (11)  and 
(12),  to  one  made  of  rectangular  wire. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  x  denotes  the  length 
of  the  wire  composing  the  spring,  and  not  the  length  of  the 
spring.  6  and  6^  now  denote  the  elongations  or  compressions 
of  the  spring. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  comparing    equations  (8)  and  (12),   it   will    be    seen 
that  if  a  spring  is  required  for  a  given  service,  its  volume 
and  hence  its  weight  must  be   50  per  cent  greater  if  made 
of    rectangular    than    if    made    of   round    wire.     Again,   it   is  ] 
evident  that   when    the    kind    of    spring    required    is   givei^  J 


id  the  values  of  C  and  f  for  the  material  of  which  it  is  to 
made  are  known,  the  volunnc  and  hence  the  weight  of 
e  spring  depends  only  on  the  product  /tf,,  and  that  as  soon 
/*and  rf,  are  given,  the  weight  of  tlie  spring  is  fixed  inde- 
ndcntly  of  its  special  dimensions.  If,  however,  we  fix  any 
e  dimension  arbitrarily,  the  others  must  be  so  fixed  as  to 
ttsfy  the  equations  already  given.  Next,  as  to  the  values  to 
be  used  for/and  C  these  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
special  material  of  which  the  spring  is  made,  and  these  can 
only  be  determined  by  experiment.  Confining  ourselves  now 
to  the  case  of  steel  springs,  it  is  plain  that  /"and  6*  should  be 
values  corresponding  to  tempered  steel. 

As  an  example,  suppose  we  require  the  weight  of  a  helical 
spring,  which  is  to  bear  a  safe  load  of  locxx)  lbs.  with  a  deflec- 
tion of  one  inch,  assuming  C  ^^  12(300000  and/=  80000  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  as  the  weight  of  the  steel  0.28  lb.  per  cubic 
inch. 

From  formula  (8)  we  obtain 


V  - 


2   X  12600000  X  10000  X  I 

80000  X  80000 


=  39.4  cu.  in. 


Hence  the  weight  of  the  spring  must  be  (39.4)  (0.28)  =  11  lbs. 

We  may  use  either  a  single  spring  weighing  1 1  lbs.,  or  else 
two  or  more  springs  either  side  by  side  or  in  a  nest,  whose  com- 
bined weight  is  1 1  lbs.     Of  course  in  the  latter  case  they  must 

deflect     the   same  amount   under   the  portion   of  the  load 

ich  each  one  is  expected  to  bear,  and  this  fact  must  be 
into  account  in  proportioning  the  separate  springs  that 

pose  the  nest. 

FLAT   SPRINGS.  . 

Let  P,  Z,  y,  rf,  and  tf,  have  the  same  meanings  as  before, 
let 


y  =  greatest  allowable  fibre  stress  for  tension  or  compres- 
sion ; 
E  —  modulus  of  elasticity  for  tension  or  compression  ; 
/=  length  of  spring; 
J/,  =  maximum  bL-nding-moment  under  load  P\ 
M  =  maximum  bending-moment  under  load  L. 

Moreover,  the  sections  to  be  considered  are  all  rectangular, 
and  we  will  let  b  =  breadth  and  k  =  depth  at  the  section 
where  the  greatest  bending-moment  acts,  the  depth  being 
measured  parallel  to  the  load.  ■ 

Tlicn  if  /  denote  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of 
greatest  bending-moment  about  its  neutral  axis,  we  shall  have 


/  = 


M' 


12 


4 


We  will  now  consider  six  cases  of  flat  springs,  and  vill  de- 
termine P,  <y,  tf, ,  and  V  for  each  case,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
only  need  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  strength  and  de-   h 
flection  of  beams.  f 

Case  i.  Simple  rectangular  springs  fixed  at   one   end  and 
loaded  at  the  other. 


p  =\i 


6^ 


rf  =  4 


*.  =  } 


11/  . 
ME' 


(»3) 


(»4) 


(»S) 


/'<y,  =  4^(M/)  =  i^ 


y=9r,pf'. 
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Case  2.  Spring  of  um/orm  depth  and  unifortn  strength^  tri' 
\r  in  plan,  fixed  at  ont  tnd  and  loaded  at  tlu  otJur, 


A  y^^jAp^.y 


Case  3,  Spring  of  uniform  breadth  and  uniform  strength, 
parabolie  in   elevation^  fixed  at    one  end  and  loaded  at  the 


p=\f 


6=S 


d/t'E' 


(31) 
(33) 


.•.J'S,=i-C(lik,)  =  i^y; 


•••   »'=3j?.(^*,) 


(34) 


!aSE  4*  Compound  wagon  spring,  made  up  of  n  simple  rec- 
^gular  springs  laid  one  above  tlu  other,  fixed  at  one  end  and 
*aded  at  the  other. 
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Let  the  breadth  be  b^  and  the  depth  of  each  separate  layi 
be  k.    Then 


«= 


4  /^X 

nbh'E' 


=  tC/. 


*.  =  ! 


A£ 


(35) 
(36) 

(37) 


1 


/'tf,  =i^(«*A/)=i'-K; 


-./* 


••■   »'=  9 -.(/'*,)• 


(38) 


Case  5.  Compmmd  spring  composed  of  n  triangular  sprinp 
laid  one  above  the  other,  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  tit 
ether. 


nbh'  E' 


(39) 

M 

(4r) 


^.=i^;(^)=i^K, 


E\    1    I 


.'■    V=   3y-AP^). 


UA 


Case  6.  This  case  differs  from  the  last  in  that  in  order 
economize  material  we  superpose  springs  of  different  lengths* 


SF/^/ATGS, 
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and  make  them  of  such  a  shape  that  by  the  action  of  a  single 
force  at  the  free  end  they  are  bent  in  arcs  of  circles  of  nearly 
or  exactly  the  same  radius. 
The  force  P  bends  the 

lowest  triangular  piece  AA 

in  the  arc  of  a  circle.     The 

length  of  this  piece  is  -- 

In  order  that  the  re- 
maining parallelopipedical 
portion  may  bend  into  an 
arc  of  the  same  circle  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  have 
.  acting  on  it  a  uniform  bending-moment  throughout,  and  this 
^  is  attained  if  it  exerts  a  pressure  at  A^  upon  the  succeeding 
Bnring  equal  to  the  force  P,  and  following  this  out  we  should 
^^ftld  that  the  entire  spring  would  bend  in  an  arc  of  a  circle. 
^V  The  values  of  P,  tf,  tf, ,  and  Fare  correctly  expressed  for 
^this  case  by  (39),  (40),  (41"),  and  (42). 

For  any  flat  springs  which  are  supported  at  the  ends  and 
loaded  at  the  middle^  or  where  two  springs  are  fastened  to- 
gether, it  is  easy  to  compute,  by  means  of  the  formulce  already 
developed,  by  making  the  necessary  alterations,  the  quantities 
P,  6  d, ,  and  V,  and  this  will  be  left  to  the  student. 

^B  COILED    SPRINGS   SUBJECTED    TO    TRANSVERSE    STRESS. 

^H  Three  cases  of  coiled  springs  will  now  be  given  as  shown 
in  the  figures,  and  the  values  of  P,  tf,  tf,,  and  ^^will  be  detcr- 

^^ined  for  each. 

^H     In  each  of  these  cases  let  R  be  the  leverage  of  the  load, 

*  and  let  co  =  angle  turned  through  under  the  load.  Then  we 
may  observe  that  all  the  three  cases  are  cases  of  beams  sub- 
jected to  a  uniform  bending-moment  throughout  their  length, 
thb  bending-moment  being  LR  for  load  L  and  PR  for  load  P. 
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Cases  i  and  2.  Coiled  spring,  rectangular  in  section. 

(43)         miriiiiii 


/*  =  */ 


R' 


12 


bfCE' 


(43) 
(44) 

(45) 


-^<^.  =  i^(^^^  =  4 


K=3-~.(/>tf.). 


Case  3.  Coiled  springs  dr- 
tular  in  section. 
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TIME   OF   OSCILLATION   OF   A   SPRING. 

Since  in  any  spring  the  load  producing  any  displacement 
is  proportional  to  the  displacement,  it  follows  that  when  a 
spring  oscillates,  its  motion  is  harmonious. 
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Suppose  the  load  on  the  spring  to  be  P^  and  hence  its  nor- 
nal  displacement  to  be  6^.  Now  let  the  extreme  displacements 
>n  the  two  sides  of  iJ,  be  tf^,  and  the  force  producing  it  /,  so  that 
he  actual  displacement  varies  from  d,  -|-  S^  to  tf,  —  rf^,,  and  the 
brce  acting  varies  from  P-\-p  to  P  —  p. 

Now.  from  the  properties  of  the  spring  we  must  have 
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Moreover,  in  the  case  of  harmonic  motion  the  maximum 
ralue  of  the  force  acting  b (see  p.   104).     But  the  load 

o 

htcillating  is  /'instead  of  W,  and  the  extreme  displacement  is 
f,  instead  of  r. 
Hence  we  have 
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iience  the  time  of  a  double  oscillation 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


STRENGTH   OF   MATERIALS   AS   DETERMINED 
EXPERIMENT. 

§  2l6.  Whatever  compiitnttons  arc  made  to  determine  tl 
form  and  dimensions  of  pieces  that  are  to  resist  stress  ai 
strain  should  be  based  upon  experiments  made  upon  the  mat( 
rials  themselves. 

The  most  valuable  experiments  arc  those  made  upon  pieces 
of  the  same  quah'ty,  size,  and  form  as  those  to  which  the  results 
are  to  be  applied,  and  under  conditions  entirely  similar  to  those 
to  which  the  pieces  are  subjected  in  actual  practice. 

From  suth  experiments  the  engineer  can  leam  upon  what  he 
can  rely  in  designing  any  structure  or  machine,  and  this  class 
tests  must  be  the  final   arbiter  in  deciding  upon  the  quality 
material  best  suited  for  a  given  service.     An  attempt  will  be  madfci 
in  this  chapter  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  important  results] 
of  e\7)erimcnts  on  the  strength  of  materiab,  and  to  explain  the 
modes  of  using  the  resulis. 

While  the  importance  of  making  tests  upon  full-size  pieces, 
and  of  introducing  into  the  experiments  the  conditions  of 
practice,  is  pretty  generally  recognized  to-day,  nevertheless 
there  arc  some  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  attempts  to  infer  the  behavior  of  full-size  pieces  undor 
practical  conditions  from  the  results  of  tests  on  small  models, 
made  under  conditions  which  are,  as  a  rule,  necessarily,  quite 
different  from  those  of  practice,  are  very  liable  to  lead  to  con- 
clusions that  are  entirclv  erroneous. 
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Such  a  proceeding  Is  in  direct  violation  of  a  principle  that 
the  physicist  is  careful  to  observe  throughout  his  work,  viz,: 
not  to  apply  the  results  to  cases  where  the  conditions  are  essentially 
^iiflcrenl  from  those  of  the  experiments. 

When  the  quality  of  the  material  suited  for  a  given 
service  is  known,  tests  of  the  material  furnished  must  be 
made  to  determine  its  quality.  Such  tests,  made  upon 
small  samples,  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  there  may 
be  a  dear  understanding,  as  to  the  quaUly  desired,  between 
Ac  maker  of  the  specifications  and  the  producer.  Whenever 
possible,  standard  forms  of  specimens  and  standard  methods 
of   tests    should    be   used. 

The  determination  of  standards  is  occupying  the  at- 
Icniion  of  the  Int.  Assoc,  for  Testing  Materials,  the  British 
Siandards  Conmiittee,  the  Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials, 
and  others. 

To  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  material  tensile  tests  arc  most 

quently  employed,  their  objects  being  to  determine  the  tensile 

ngth  per  square  inch,  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  yield-point* 

e  ultimate  contraction  of  area  per  cent,  the  ultimate  elongation 

T  cent  in  a  certain  gauged  length,  and  st>mctimes  the  modulus 

of  elasticity. 

While  the  standard  forms  and  dimensions  will  be  given  later, 
the  followmg  general  classification  of  the  forms  in  use  will  be 
ven  here,  viz.  • 
I**-  The  specimen  may  be  pro\'idcd  with  a  shoulder  at  each 
end,  haWng  a  larger  sectional  area  than  the  main  body  of  the 
specimen,  the  section  of  this  being  uniform  throughout  as  shown 
in  Fig.  0,  the  latter  being  of  so  great  a  length  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  that  the  stretch  of 
the  specimen  is  not  essentially 
different   from   what  it   would  Fio.  a. 

be  if  the  section  were  uniform  throughout.    The   shoulders  are, 
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of  course,  the  portions  of  the  specimen  where  the  holders  (or 

clamps)  of  the  testing-machine  are  attached.  ' 

2**.  In  the  case  of  a  round  specimen  of  that  kind  there  may 

be  a  screw-thread  on  the  shoulders  as  shown  in  Fig.  b. 

_^  In  the  case  of  a  brittle  material, 

-H    ^-^t-^J^^  or  hard  steel,  it  is  desirable 
usf  a  holder  with   a   hall-joint,   and 
screw  the  specimen  into  the  holder. 
3*.  The  specimen  may  be  provided  with  a  shoulder  at  each 
end,  the  main  body  of  the  specimen  being,  however,  so  short 


a 


1- w.  b. 


ay 

\ 


in  proportion  to  the  diameter  that   the  stretch  is  essentialljTj 
modified.     Such  a  form  is  shown  in  Fig,  c. 


Fic.  c.  Fif..  d. 

4°.  The  specimen  may  be  a  grooved  specimen  as  shown 
Fig.  ds  where  the  length  of  the  smallest  section  is  zero, 

5**.  The  section  of  the  specimen  may  be  uniform  through- 
out, the  length  between  the  holders  being  so  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diameter  that  the  stretching  of  the  fibres  is  not 
interfered  with.     This  form  of  specimen  is  shown  in  Fig.  e,      ■ 

Assume  a  specimen  of  duc- 
'  1     tile  material,  as  mild  steel  or 

wrought-iron,  of  the  ist  or  the 
'^'^- ''  5th  shape,  subjected  to  stress 

in  the  testing-machine,  or  else  by  direct  weight,  and  suppose 
that  we  mark  off  upon  the  main  body,  i.e.,  the  parallel  section 
of  the  specimen,  a  gauged  length  of  8  or  lo  inches  (preferably 
8  inches),  and  measure,  by  means  of  some  form  of  cxtensom- 
cter,  the  elongations  in  the  gauged  length,  corresponding  to 
the  stresses  applied  ;  tlien  plot  a  stress-strain  diagram  as  shown 
in  Fig.  /,  having  stresses  per  square  inch  for  abscissae,  and  the 
corresponding  strains  for  ordinates. 
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We  shall  find  that  the  strains  begin  by  being  proportional 
o  the  stresses,  but  when  a  certain  stress  is  reached,  called  the 
*'  limit  of  elasticity  "  or  "elastic  limit,"  shown  at  A,  the  strains 
ncrease  more  rapidly  than  the  stresses,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  the  strain  to  the  stress  is  not  large  until  a  stress 
is  reached  called  the  "yield-point  "  or  " stretch-limit, "  shown 
at  B,  which  is  usually  a  little  larger  than  the  elastic  limit ;  and 
then  ihc  rate  of  increase  of  the  ratio  of  strain  to  stress  becomes 
much  larger. 

Observe,  also,  that  if  a  small  load  be  applied  to  the  piece 

under  test,  and   then   removed,  the  deformation  or  distortion 

cairscd  by  the  application  of  the  load  apparently  vanishes,  and 

he   piece  resumes  its   original   form   and    dimensions  on  the 

moval  of  the  load ;  in  other  words,  no  permanent  set  takes 

lacc.     When  the  load,  however,  is  increased  beyond  a  certain 

oint,  the  piece   under  test    docs    not    return    entirely  to  its 

riginal  dimensions  on  the  removal  of  the  load,  but  retains  a 

Certain   permanent  set.     While  permanent  set  that  is  easily 

determined   begins  at  or  near  the  clastic  limit,  .intl  while  the 

permanent  sets  corresponding   to    stresses    greater   than    the 

elastic  limit  arc  much  greater  than   the  corresponding  recoils, 

and  hence  form  the  greater  part  of  the  strains  corresponding 

o  such  stresses,  nevertheless  experiments  show  that  even  a 

very  small  load  will   often   produce  a  permanent  set.  and  tliat 

the  apparent   return  of  the  piece  to  its  original  dimensions  is, 
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in  a  number  of  cases,  only  due  to  the  want  of  delicacy  in  thc^ 
measuring-instruments  at  our  command. 

After  the  elastic  limit  and  the  yield-point  have  been  passed, 
the  ratio  of  the  strain  to  the  stress  is  much  greater  than  before, 
the  stretch  becomes  local,  with  a  local  contraction  of  area,  this 
being  due  to  the  plasticity  of  the  metal. 

Finally,  when  the  maximum  stress  is  applied,  or.  in  other 
words,  the  breaking-stress,  the  behavior  is  apparently  some- 
what different  when  the  piece  is  subjected  to  dead  weight  from 
what  it  is  when  in  a  testing-machine.  In  the  former  case, 
when  the  maximum  load  is  reached,  the  specimen  continues  to 
stretch  rapidly,  without  increase  in  the  load,  until  the  specimen 
breaks. 

In  the  case  of  the  testing-machine,  however,  the  application 
of  the  maximum  load  causes,  of  course,  the  specimen  to 
Stretch,  but  this  stretch  naturally  reduces  the  load  applied,  and 
the  actual  load  under  which  the  specimen  separates  into  two 
parts  is  less,  and  often  very  considerably  less,  than  the  maxi- 
mum or  breaking  stress. 

Observe  that  the  terms  *'  breaking-load  "  and  "  breaking- 
stress  "  arc  always  used  to  mean  the  '*  maximum  load  '*  and 
"maximum  stress  "  respectively,  and  arc  never  used  to  denote 
the  load  or  the  stress  under  which  the  specimen  separates  into 
two  parts  when  the  latter  differs  from  the  former. 

If  the  stretch  of  the  specimen,  as  described  above,  is  in  any 
way  interfered  with,  the  behavior  of  the  specimen  wili  not  be 
a  proper  criterion  of  the  properties  of  the  material  ;  the  per- 
centage contraction  of  area  at  fracture  will  vary  with  the 
amount  of  interference  with  the  stretch,  and  hence  with  the 
proportions  of  the  specimen;  and  the  maximum  or  breaking 
strength  will  be  greater  than  the  real  maximum  or  breaking 
strength  per  square  inch  of  the  material.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  3d  and  4th  forms  of  specimen  do  not  indicate  cor- 
rectly the  quality  of  the  material,  furnishing,  as  they  do, 
erroneous  values  for  both  breaking-strength  and  ductility. 
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The  quantities  sought  in  such  tests  as  those  described 
above  (with  specimens  of  the  ist,  zd  or  5th  forms)  are,  as 
already  staled : 

i*.  The  breaking-strength  per  square  inch  of  the  material ; 

2°.  The  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  material; 

3°.  The  yield-point  or  stretch-limit  of  the  material; 

4^  The  ultimate  contraction  of  area  per  cent  * 

5*.  "Hie  ultimate  elongation  per  cent  in  a  given  gauged 
length ; 

6^.  The  modulus  of  elasticity. 

The  first  gives,  of  course,  the  tensile  str  :h  of  the  ma- 
terial ;  the  second  and  third  ought  both  to  be  determined,  but 
many  content  themselves  with  the  third  alone,  since  it  is  much 
easier  to  obtain.  While  they  are  commonly  not  far  apart,  it 
is  a  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  stress  to  which  the  piece  may  be 
subjected  may  cause  them  to  become  very  different  from  each 
other.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  the  usual  ways  of  measuring 
the  ductility  of  the  metal ;  and  while  the  fourth  is  the  most 
definite,  the  fifth  is  very  much  employed,  and  finds  favor  with 
most  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  The  sixth  is  not  often 
determined  for  commercial  work,  but  it  is  one  of  the  important 
properties  of  the  metal. 

Of  these  six  properties  the  two  most  universally  insisted 
upon  in  specifications  for  material  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  structures  or  of  machines  are  ductility,  which  is 
universally  recognized  as  an  all-important  matter,  and  a  suit- 
able breaking-strength  per  square  inch,  both  a  lower  and  an 
upper  hmit  being  generally  prescribed  for  this  last. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  cast-iron  and  hard  steel  are 
brittle  metals  when  compared  with  wrought-iron  and  mild 
steel,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  third  and  fourth  forms 
of  specimen  will  show  too  high  results  for  tensile  strength  even 
in  these  materials  on  account  of  the  interference  with  the 
stretch  of  the  metal. 
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\  217.  Cast-iron. — Cast-iron  is  a  combination  of  iron  with 
carbon,  the  most  usual  quantity  being  from  3  lo  4  per  cent.  The 
large  amount  of  carbon  which  it  contains  is  its  disiinguLshing 
feature,  and  determines  its  behavior  in  most  respects-  Besides 
carbon,  cast-iron  contains  such  substances  as  silicon,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  manganese,  and  others.  A  considerable  amount  (more 
than  1.37  per  cent  as  stated  by  Prof.  Howe.)  of  silicon  forces 
carbon  out  of  combination  and  into  the  graphitic  form,  thus 
lowering  the  strength. 

Pig'Iron  is  the  resuh  of  the  first  smelting,  being  obtained 
directly  from  the  blast-furnace.  The  ore  and  fuel  (usually 
coke,  though  anthracite  coal  is  used  to  some  extent,  and  some- 
limes  charcoal)  arc  put  into  the  furnace,  together  with  a  flux, 
which  is  usually  limestone,  in  suitable  j)ro(H)rtions.  The  mass 
is  brought  to  a  high  heat,  a  strong  blast  of  heated  air  being  intro-  ■ 
duced.  The  mass  is  thus  melted,  the  fluid  metal  settling  lo  ^ 
the  bottom,  while  slag,  which  is  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  the  flux  with  impurities  of  the  ore  and  fuel,  rises  to  the  top. 
The  iron  is  drawn  off  in  the  liquid  state  and  run  into  moulds, 
the  result  being  pig-iron. 

The  metal  usually  contains  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  carbon, 
a  part  being  chemically  combined  with  the  iron,  and  a  part  in 
the  form  of  graphite.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  combined 
carbon,  the  whiter  the  fracture,  and  the  harder  and  more  brittle 
the  product,  while  the  larger  the  proportion  of  graphite,  the  darker 
the  fracture,  and  the  softer  and  less  brittle  the  product.  That 
which  has  most  of  its  carlx)n  in  combination  is  called  while  iron, 
while  that  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  graphite  is  called 
gray  cast-iron. 

Pig-iron  also  contains  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc. 
The  quantity  of  the  first  twti  ran,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  controlled 
in  the  furnace,  but  not  that  of  the  last,  so  that  if  low  phosphorus  is 
desired,  the  ore  and  the  fuel  used  must  both  be  low  in  phosphorus. 

Gray  cast-iron  has  been,  and  is  sometimes  classified  in  various 
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ys,  according  to  the  proporlioiis  of  the  combined  carbon,  and 
the  graphite,  but  the  most  modem  practice  is  to  sell,  buy,  and 
ify  the  iron  by  means  of  its  chemical  composition,  and  not  by 
bnmds- 

That  which  contains  the  largest  amount  of  carbon  in  mechan- 
ical mixture  is,  as  a  rule,  soft  and  fusible,  and  hence  suitable  for 
milking  castings  where  precision  of  form  is  the  chief  dcsidera- 

Pn,  as  its  fusibility  causes  it  to  fill  the  mould  well.  For  general 
L-  in  construction,  where  strength  and  toughness  are  all-import- 
t  considerations,  those  grades  are  required  which  are  neither 
Lremely  soft  nor  extremely  hard. 
Asto  the  adaptability  of  cast-iron  to  construction,  it  presents 
certain  advantages  and  certain  disadvantages.  It  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  iron.  It  is  easy  to  give  it  any  desired  form.  It  resists 
oxidation  better  than  either  wrought-iron  or  steel.  Its  com- 
pressive strength  is  comparatively  high  when  the  castings  arc 
small  and  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  its  tensile  strength  is 
much  less  than  that  of  wrought-iron,  or  that  of  steel,  averaging 
in  common  varieties  from  l6cxx>  or  17000  to  about  26000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  It  cannot  be  riveted  or  welded.  It 
is  a  brittle  and  not  a  ductile  material,  it  does  not  give  much 
■warning  before  fracture,  and,  while  the  stretch  under  any 
given  load  per  square  inch  is  decidedly  larger  than  that  of 
wrought-iron  or  steel,  its  total  stretch  before  fracture  is  small 
when  compared  with  wrought  iron  and  steel.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  construction  is  its  liability  to 
initial  strains  from  inequality  in  cooling.  Thus  if  one  part  of 
the  casting  is  very  thin  and  another  very  thick,  the  thin  part 
cools  first,  and  the  other  parts,  in  cooling  afterwards,  cause 
stresses  in  the  thin  part. 

The  fracture  of  good  cast-iron  should  be  of  a  bluish-gray 
color  and  close-grained  texture. 

At   one  time  cast  iron  was   extensively  used   for  all  sorts 
f  structural  work,  but  it  was  soon  superseded  by  wrought-iron, 
and  later  by  steel. 

Thus  it  is  no  longer  used  in   bridgework,  nor   for  floor- 
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beams  of  a  building,  though  it  is  still  used  to  a  considerabl(? 
extent  for  the  columns  of  buildings  ;  and  for  this  purpose  il 
has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  it  resists  the  action  of  a  fire  better 
than  wrought  iron  or  steel.  Thus,  in  the  present  day.  when 
the  steel  skeleton  construction  of  buildings  is  so  extensive!/ 
employed,  it  is  very  necaesary  to  protect  the  steel  beams  and 
columns  by  covering  them  with  some  non-conducting  malcnal, 
as,  otherwise,  they  would  be  liable  to  collapse  in  case-  of  fire. 

It  is  used  in  cases  where  the  form  of  the  piece  is  of  more 
importance  than  strength,  and  also  where,  on  account  of  its 
form,  it  would  be  difficult  or  expensive  to  forge  ;  thus  hangers, 
pulleys,  gear-wheels,  and  various  other  parts  of  machinery  of  a 
similar  character  arc  usually  made  of  cast-iron,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  other  pieces  used  in  construction.  It  is  also  used 
where  mass  and  hence  weight  is  an  important  consideration, 
as  in  the  bed-plates  and  the  frames  of  machines,  etc.  M 

Malleable  Iron. — When  a  casting,  in  which  toughness  is^ 
required  is  to  be  made  of  a  rather  intricate  form,  it  is  frequently 
the  custom  to  malleableizc  the  cast-iron,  i.e.,  to  remove  a  part 
of  its  carbon,  and  the  result  is — provided  the  casting  is  small 
•—a  product  that  can  be  hammered  into  any  desired  shape  wher* 
I  .iKl.  but  is  brittle  when  hot, 

A  list  of  references  to  some  of  the  principal  c\-pi.TiiiicntaL; 
works  on  the  strengtii  and  elasticity  of  cast  iron  will  be  given. 

1^  Eaton  Hodgkinson  :     (a)  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Application  of  Iron  to  Railway  Structures. 
(6)  London  Philosoplitcal  Transactions.      1840. 
(()  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Strength  and  other  Prop- 
erties of  Cast-Iron.      1846. 

2°.  W.  H.  Barlow  :  Barlow's  Strength  of  Materials. 

3°.  Sir  William  Fairbaim  :  On  the  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes. 

4°.  Major  Wade  (U.S.A.)  :    Report  of   the  Ordnance  Department 
on  the  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon.     1856. 

5**.  Capt.   r.  J.  Rodman  :   Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon. 

6**.  Col.  Rosset.  Resisicnzadei  Principali  Meialli  da  Bocchidi  Fuoco- 
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Tests  of  Metals  made  on  the  Govemmeni  Tt*siing  Machine  fit 
Walcrtowa   Arsenal,    1887,    1888,   1889,  1890,  1891,  189a, 
1893.    1894.  1896,  1897,  1898. 
Transactions  Am.  Soc.  Mechl.  Engrs.  for  1889,  p.  187  ei  seq, 
W.  J.  Keep:   (a)  Transverse  Strength  of  Casi-iron.     Trans.  Am. 
Soc.  Mechl.  Engrs.,  1893. 

(b)  Relative  Tests  of  Cast-iron.     Trans.  Ara.  Soc. 
Mechl.  EngTs.,  1895- 

(c)  Transvenic  Strength  of  Cast-iron.    Trans,  Am. 
Soc.  MechL  Engrs. .  1895. 

{d)  Keep's  Cooling  Curves.      Trans.    Ara.    Soc. 

Mechl.  Engrs.,  ^^9S' 

{e)  Strength    of    Cast-iron.      Trans.     Am.     Soc. 

Mechl.  Engrs.,  1S96. 

Bauschinger:  Mittheilungcnausdcm  Mech.  Tech.  l^b.  MUnchen, 

Heft  12,  1885;  Heft  15,  1887;  Heft  27,  1902;  Heft  28.  190a. 

Tetmajer;    Mitthcilungen    der    Materialpriifnngsanstalt    Zflrich. 

Heft  3,  1 886;   Heft  4,  1890;   Hefte  5  and  9,   1896. 
Technology  Quarterly.     October  1888,  page  12  ei  stq. 
Technology  Quarterly.      \o\.  7,  No,  2;   Vol.  10.  No.  3, 
Transactions  of  the  American  Fonndrymen's  Association. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Societv  foi  Testing  Materials 


J  218.  Tensile  Strength  of  Cast-iron. — ^As  the  use  of 
cast-iron  to  resist  tension  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
that  of  wroughl-iron  and  steel,  results  of  tests  of  full-size  pieces 

cast-iron  in  tension  are  not  available.  Tensile  tests,  however, 
"Itave  been  extensively  employed  to  determine  the  quality ;  especially 
so  when  cast-iron  cannon  were  in  use;  and  tensile  tests  of  cast- 
iron  are  still  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  determination 
of  quality.  For  such  tests  standard  specimens  should  be  usedt 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  reduce  their  number. 

As  the  strength  that  should  be  attained  in  such  specimens 
will  become  evident  from  he  Standard  Specifications  of  the 
Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials,  on  page  385  et  seq.y  only  a  few 
tensile  tests  will  be  quoted  here,  and  those,  for  the  purpose  of 
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acquainting  the  reader  with  the  results  of  some  tensile  tesis  of 
cast-iron. 

About  1840  Eaton  Hodgkinson  made  a  few  experiments  to 
determine  the  laws  of  extension  of  cast-iron,  and  for  this  purpose 
used  rods  lofett  long  and  i  square  inch  in  section.  The  tables 
of  average  results  are  given  below. 

These  tables  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  strain  of 
cast-iron  varies  with  the  load,  growing  gradually  smaller  as  the 
load  increases,  that   with    moderate  loads  the  ratio  of  stress  to 

Results  of  Nine  Tenstli:  Tests,     Results  or  Eight  Coitpressive  Tests. 


Weights 

Strains  in 

Ratio  of 

Laid  on 

Prac'tians  of 

Stress  to 

in  Puundf. 

the  Lnufth. 

Total  Straio. 

1053.77 

0.00C07 

14050320 

1580.6!; 

O.OOOt I 

13815720 

3107.54 

0.00016 

U597o«o 

3J6>  31 

O.O0O3.I 

13218000 

4215-08 

0.00033 

13Q363O0 

5268.85 

0.00042 

12645240 

6333.62 

0.00051 

13377040 

7376.39 

0.00061 

12050520 

8430.16 
9483  94 

0.00073 

11776680 

0.00083 

11437920 

10537   71 

0.00095 

11314440 
10841640 

11591.48 

0.00107 

12645.25 

0.00 131 

10479480 

13699  83 

0.00139 

9855960 

14793-10 

0.0015s 

9549 J 20 

Weigh  li 

l«aia  on 

in  PounfU. 


2064   75 

4139-49 

6194.24 

8258  9« 

10323.73 

12388.48 

14453    22 

165 1 7. 97 

18582.71 

20A47.46 

24776.95 
28906.45 
33030.80 


Strains  in 
Pmctions  of 
tbe  Length. 


0000. 16 
0.00032 
0.00050 
0.00066 
Q.000S3 

O.OOIOO 

00188 
00136 
00154 

00172 
00308 
00247 

00295 


Ratio  of 

Stren  to 

Total  Strata. 


13214400 
12778200 
13434040 
12578760 
12458280 
12357600 
13345880 
12132240 
12050400 
12013680 
IIQI1560 
11679730 
11215560 


Strain  for  tension  of  cast-iron  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  for  compression,  and  that  the  difference  increases  as  the 
load  becomes  greater.  The  agreement  is  even  closer  in  the 
case  of  wrought-iron  and  steel. 

The  gradual  decrease  of  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  with  the 
increase  of  load  shows  that  Hooke's  law,  "  i//  Unsio  sk  xns" 
(the  stress  is  proportional  to  the  strain),  does  not  hold  true  in 
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cast-iron.  Hence,  strictly  speaking,  cast-iron  has  no  cluslic 
limit  and  no  modulus  of  elasticity,  nevertheless  we  arc  accustomed 
to  call  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  strain  under  moderate  loads 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  cast-iron. 

In  making  specifications  intended  to  secure  a  good  quality 
of  ^st-iron  it  is  vcr}'  common  to  caU  for  a  transverse  test. 
Indeed  the  resolutions  of  the  inurnational  conferences  relative 
to  uniform  methods  of  testing  recommend,  in  the  case  of  cast- 
iron  : 

(a)  Test-pieces  to  be  of  the  shajje  of  prismatic  bars  no  cm, 
standard  length  f43'0  a-nd  to  have  a  section  of  3  cm.  square 
(r'.i8),  one  having  an  addition  on  one  end,  from  which  cubes 
can  be  cut  for  compression  tests. 

(b)  Three  such  specimens  to  be  tested  for  transverse  strength. 

{c)  The  tensile  strength  to  be  determined  from  turned  test- 
pieces  20  mm.  (o".78S)  diameter  and  200  mm.  (7". 85)  long,  cut 
from  the  two  ends  of  the  test-pieces  broken  by  flexure. 

{d)  The  compressive  strength  to  be  determined  from  cubes 
3  cm.  (i".i8)  on  a  side  cut  from  the  first  specimens,  pressure 
to  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  original  bar. 

These  requirements,  while  calling  for  transverse  tests,  call 
also  for  tensile  and  compressive  tests. 

T       Si:indard   Spcrilications  of  the  Am.   Soc   for  Testing 

S>laitr.i.is  w.il  be  found  on  page  385  ei  seq. 
Inasmuch  as  the  tensile  strength  has  been,  and  is  also  made 
the  basis  of  specifications  for  cast-iron,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  attained  in  this  regard. 

For  this  purpose  a  few  tables  of  comparatively  modern  tests 
will  be  given  here,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  cast-iron  it  is  easy  to  secure  tensile  strengths 
from  i6,oco  to  25,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  that 
more  can  be  secured  by  taking  proper  p'^^fautions  in  the 
manufacture. 

Indeed  cast-iron  which,  when  tc  in  the  form  of  a 
grooved  specimen,  shows  a  tensile  ^    -iigth  of  at  least  30,000 
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pounds  per  square  inch  is  called  gun-iron^  this  having  been  a  i 
requirement  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  days  offl 
cast-iron  cannon,  for  all  cast-iron  that  was  to  be  used  in  their  ^ 
manufacture. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  the  Strength 
of  Cast-iron,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Keep,  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  1896, 
and  it  gives  the  averages  of  the  tensile  strengths  of  the  fifteen 
different  series  of  tests  recorded  in  the  paper.  This  tabic  ii 
given  here  merely  as  an  example  of  the  results  that  can  be 
obtained  by  tension  tests  upon  usual  varieties  of  cast-iron. 
The  table  is  as  follows : 


i 


AVERAGES   OF 

TENSION   TESTS   OF  ROUND    BAKS. 

Arc*  of  Section, 

Area  u( Section 

Area  of  Section 

Arctol  Sccbon. 

0.37$  Sq.  In. 

i.izSq   In. 

No.  of 
Serks. 

0  J75  Sq.  In. 

i.iaSq  In. 

No.  of  Seriet. 

Snaking  Lom) 

Bmkin|F  l.Mid 
per  Sq.  loch 

BreakinfT  Load 

BreaklnclMd 
per  Sq.  iHb. 

ptrSq.  Inih. 

per  S»i    Inch. 

15700 
33500 

20450 

9 

10 

T48OO 

20580 
35050 

ir 

, 

17000 

a  1850 

19350 

T3 

17700 

17500 

33425 

19750 

<3 

14000 

31300 

3555" 

17200 

M 

24400 

30300 

iSgso 

17700 

IS 

23595 

20500 

17700 

15350 

The  following  table  of  results  of  tension  tests  of  ordinary 
cast-iron  from  another  source  will  niso  be  given  for  the  same 
purpose  as  Mr.  Keep's  results: 
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.s 

li 

^7 

1;^ 

MnduluK  of 

J- 

Elasiictty. 

i? 

"C-J- 

0 

s 

I.Oti 

I9J40 

i4857«» 

•;°4 

•IQIO 

15481000 

aiiSo 

15 J  ^Sooo 

■  «T 

«3«7 

tsUioso 

t.al 

.9«y» 

H$i9«>o 

»-«3 

«*>J 

I76JMOO 

M 

16774 

I4J37000 

t.oo 

1.00 

teooo 

1 .00 

l'M«» 

1791 tuoo 

1  00 

>o»50 

13789000 

l.oo 

»voo 

tSOMOOO 

t.oo 

97400 

»SJ**«» 

1.00 

tif>» 

■5)£4«» 

1,03 

i96v3 

lS064aoo 

I.OJ 

sioos 

15075000 

••« 

lodco 

iigoaoao 

«.o} 

170^ 

13676000 

1.03 

1««<M 

la9a9«» 

I.M 

10404 

"$77000 

1  a» 

»*4SO 

laSToDtn 

DimeoiiQns. 


I.03   X    ••OO 

1.00  X  i.OJ 

l.oo  X  1.00 

I. CD  X   f.QJ 

1.06  X  .98 
i.ooX  -vB 
i.o*  X  i-o* 

T.OJ  X  1.03 
1.0D  X    1    00 

t  .oo  X  I  .oo 

1.00  X    I.03 

1. 01  X   I.OJ 

i.ot  X  t>o) 
i.ot  X  i.oS 
1.00  X  i.ca 
i.<i3  X  i-oj 
1 .04  X  1 .0* 
1.0a  X  1.04 
t.oo  X  i>oo 


1/1-7 

o 


I  03 
1.06 


t  oa 

1.04 


1. 01 

■  .Of 

1.06 

■  .06 
I  e6 
l.oo 


is 


17100 

igo68 
18000 

i7*M 
19500 

•074  7 
i»6»o 
19910 

19900 

16*4' 
0844 
U7**8 
»7*^7 
■40»5 
IJ083 
»««74 


Modulus  at 
RIaitictty. 


'J33JOOO 
t 3060000 
i333>»oo 
faos7«oo 
13349000 
13350000 
t4MJ<«o 
1 34 34000 
13043000 


13373000 
13108000 

11640000 
t 1I40000 
t37S7«oo 
iY^6Boau 

II^UOQO 

9731900 
13043000 


Colonel  Rossel»  of  the  Arsenal  at  Turin,  made  a  series  of 
jcriments  upon  the  influence  of  the  shape  of  the  specimen 
in  the  tensile  strength.  For  this  purpose  he  used  specimens 
B  shoulders;  and,  among  other  tests,  he  compared  the 
kngth  of  the  same  iron  by  using  specimens  the  lengths  of 
ibse  smallest  parts  were  respectively  1  metre,  30  millimetres, 
d  0  millimetres,  with  the  followin.ic  results  :  — 


Length  of  Specimen. 

Tensile  Strength,  in  lbs.,  i>er  Square  Inch. 

ist  Cannon. 

3d  Cannon. 

3d  Cannon. 

I  metre      .     . 

30  millimetres  . 

0  millimetres  . 

3i29< 
32571 
33993 

25601 
34562 
36411 

28019 
30011 
30011 
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It  will  tlius  be  seen  that,  before  we  can  decide  upon  tl 
quality  of  cast-iron  as  affected  by  the  tensile  strength,  it 
necessary  to  knr»w  the  lent^th  of  that  part  of  the  specimen 
which  has  the  smallest  area.  Colonel  Rosset's  tests  of  cast* 
iron  were  almost  entirely  conRned  to  high-grade  irons,  suitable 
to  use  in  cannons. 

He  deduced,  for  mean  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
the  specimens  i  metre  in  length,  20419658  lbs.  per  square  inch : 
this,  of  course,  is  a  modulus  only  adapted  to  these  high  grades, 
and  is  not  applicable  to  common  cast-iron. 

§219.  Cast-Iron  Columns. — In  consequence  of  the  high 
compressive  strength  shown  by  cast-iron  when  tested  in  small 
pieces,  and  in  pieces  free  from  imperfections,  it  was  once 
considered  a  very  suitable  material  for  all  kinds  of  columns. 
Nevertheless,  its  use  for  the  compression  members  of  bridge 
and  roof  trusses  has  been  abandoned ;  cast-iron  having  been 
displaced  first  by  wrought-iron  and  subsequently  by  steel, 
which  is  the  substance  now  in  use  for  these  purposes.  ■ 

The    principal    reasons    for    the   change   are   the   lack  of 
ductility,   i:nd  the  consequent    brittlencss  of    cast-iron,   llial  it 
cannot   be  riveted,  and   that   if  it   breaks   it  cannot   be  eas'ly  fl 
repaired.     Cast-iron   is,   however,   used   to   a   very  considerable 
extent  for  the  columns  of  buildings. 

The  Gordon,  the  so-called  Eulcr,  and  the  Hodgkinson 
formulic  for  the  breaking-strength  of  cast-iron  columns,  have 
all  been  given  in  paragraphs  208,  208a,  and  209.  They  arc, 
however,  all  based  upon  tests  made  upon  very  small  columns, 
and  do  not  give  results  agreeing  with  the  tests  of  such  full-size 
columns  as  are  used  in  practice.  We  will  next  consider, 
therefore,  the  tests  tliat  have  been  made  upon  full-si^e  cast-iron 
columns,  and  the  conclusions  that  are  warranted  in  the  light  of 
these  tests. 

Two  sets  of  tests  of  cast-iron  mill  columns  have  been  made 
on  the  Government  testing-machine  at  Walertown  Arsenal;  an 
account  of  these  sets  of  tests  is  published  in  their  reports  of 
1887  and  of  18S8. 
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The  first  lot  consisted  of  eleven  old  cast-; 
had  been  removed  from  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
during  repairs  and  alterations. 

The  second  lot  consisted  of  five  new  cast-iron  columns  cast 
ong  with  a  lot  that  was  to  be  used  in  a  new  mill. 

Of  these  fis^,  the  strength  of  two  was  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  the  testing-machine,  hence  only  three  were  broken  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  the  test  was  discontinued 
when  a  load  of  Sooooo  lbs.  was  reached.  All  the  columns  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  spongy  metal,  which  of  course  rendered 
their  strength  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  never- 
theless, inasmuch  as  this  is  just  what  is  met  with  in  building, 
it  is  believed  that  these  tests  furnish  reliable  information  as  to 
what  we  should  expect  in  practice,  and  that  this  information 
much  more  reliable  than  any  that  can  be  derived  from  test- 
ing small  columns. 

In  all  the  tests  the  compressions  were  measured  under  a 
large  number  of  loads  less  than  the  ultimate  strength ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  case  of  cast-iron,  to  fix  any 
limits  within  which  the  stress  is  proportional  to  the  strain,  no 
attempt  will  here  be  made  to  compute  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity. Hence  there  will  be  given  here  a  table  showing  the 
dimensions  of  the  columns  tested,  their  ultimate  strengths, 
and,  in  those  cases  where  they  were  measured,  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  components  of  their  deflections,  measured  at  the 
time  when  their  ultimate  strengths  were  reached,  as  the  Govern- 
ment machine  is  a  horizontal  machine.  A  glance  at  the  table 
will  make  it  evident  that  we  cannot,  in  the  case  of  such  columns, 
rely  upon  a  crushing  stre;igth  any  greater  than  25000  or  30000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  of  area  of  section.  Hence  it  would  seetn 
to  the  writer  that,  in  order  to  proportion  a  cast-iron  column 
to  bear  a  certain  load  in  a  building,  we  should  determine  the 
outside  diameter  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  an  excessive  ratio 
of  length  to  diameter;  if  this  ratio  is  not  much   in  excess 
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of  twenty,  the  extra  stress  produced  by  any  eccentricity  of  the 
load  due  to  the  deflection  of  the  column  will  be  very  slight. 
At  the  same  time  see  that  the  thickness  of  metal  is  sufficient 
to  insure  a  good  sound  casting. 

Now,  having  figured  the  column  in  this  way,  compute  the 
outside  fibre  stress  (using  the  method  of  §  207)  that  would 
occur  with  the  loading  of  the  floors  assumed  to  be  such  as  to 
give  as  great  an  eccentricity  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  upon  the 
column.  If  this  distribution  of  the  load  is  one  that  is  like] 
to  occur,  then  the  maximum  fibre  stress  in  the  column  due  to 
it  ought  not  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  5000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  ;  but  if  it  is  one  which  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  realiz- 
ing, then  the  maximum  fibre  stress  under  it  might  be  allowed 
to  reach  loooo  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If  by  adopting  the  di- 
mensions already  chosen  these  results  can  be  obtained,  we  may 
adopt  them  ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  sectional 
area  in  order  to  accomplish  them,  we  should  increase  it. 

Another  matter  that  should  be  referred  to  here  is  the  fact 
that  a  long  cap  on  a  column  is  more  conducive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  eccentric  loading  than  a  short  one :  hence,  that  a 
long  cap  is  a  source  of  weakness  in  a  column. 

Other  sources  of  weakness  in  cast-iron  columns  are  spongy 
places  in  the  casting  (which  correspond  in  a  certain  way  with 
knots  in  wood),  and  also  an  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  column,  the  result  of  this  being  the  same  as 
that  of  eccentric  loading;  and  it  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  common  practice  to  cast 
columns  on  their  side»  and  not  on  end.  The  enjjineer  should. 
however,  inspect  all  columns  to  be  used  in  a  building,  and  reject 
any  that  have  the  thickness  of  the  shell  difFcrin;^  in  different  ^ 
parts  by  more  than  a  very  small  amount.  fl 

A  series  of  tests  of  full-siz<  cast-iron  columns  was  made  bv 
llic  Department  of  Buildings  of  New  York  City,  under  the 
<lirection  of  Mr.  W,  VV.  Ewing,  in  December,  1897,  upon  the 
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hydraulic  press  of  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Works.  This  press 
weighs  the  load  on  the  specimen  plus  the  friction  of  the  piston» 
the  latter  being,  of  course,  a  variable  quantity.  Nevertheless 
great  pains  were  taken  to  determine  this  friction,  and  hence 
the  results  arc  doubtless  substantially  correct. 

The  results  are,  it  will  be  seen,  similar  to  those  obtained  in 
the  Watertown  tests.  The  table  of  results  is  given  below, 
and  no  farther  comments  arc  needed.  Subsequently  tests 
were  made  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  brackets.  For 
this,  however,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Report  itself,  or  to 
Enginctring  News  of  January  20,  1898,  and  for  further  details 
of  the  tests  of  the  columns,  to  the  Report  itself,  or  to  Engu 
fuvring  A'rws  oi  January  13,   1898.  ^1 
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The   cut   on   page   370  shows  a  graphical  representation  of 
the  preceding  tests  of  full-size  cast-iron  columns. 

In  Heft  VIII  (1896)  of  the  Mitt.  d.  Materialpriifungsanstalt 
in  Zurich  is  an  account  of  296  cast-iron  struts  tested  by  Prof. 
Telmajer;  46  being  3  cm.  (l",  18)  square  will  not  be  men- 
tioned farther.  The  other  2  50  were  hollow  circular,  the  inside 
IdUmeters  being  10  cm.  (3". 94),  12  cm.  (4". 72),  or  15  cm. 
b".9i);  the  thicknesses  being  1  cm  (o",39)  oro.8  cm,  (o".3i). 
■  he  lengths  varied  from  4  m.  (13'.  12)  to  20  cm.  (7". 9).  They 
Bre  not  the  most  usual  thicknesses  of  columns  for  buildings, 
though  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  might  be  called 
cast-iron  pipe  columns.  The  follot\ing  table  contains  all  those 
250  cm.  (8'.2)  long  and  over,  and  i  cm.  thick,  and  one  set  of 
those  0.8  cm.  thick.   This  will  exhibit  the  character  of  the  results 
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length  of  the  strut  has  been  used,  whereas  Tetmajer  adds  to 
this  9"  84*  the  thickness  of  the  platforms  of  the  machines,  as 
they  bure  oji  knife-edges. 

Prof.  Bauscliinger  of  Munich  made  two  series  of  tests  oi 
full-sixc  ca^^t-  and  of  wrought-iron  columns  to  determine  the 
effect  of  healing  them  red-hot  and  sprinkling  them  with  water 
while  under  load.  They  were  loaded  in  his  testing-machine 
with  their  estimated  safe  load  as  calculated  from  the  formulas^ 

For  cast-iron, 


1 


I  H"  0.0006 


For  wrought-iron. 


P- 


/>• 


I  -f  0.00009 


I 


where  P  =  safe  load  (factor  of  safety  five),  A  =  area  of  section, 
/  =  length,  p  =■  least  radius  of  gyration,  pounds  and  inches 
being  the  units, 

A  fire  was  made  in  a  U-shaped  receptacle  under  the  post, 
so  arranged  that  the  flames  enveloped  the  post.  The  tem- 
perature was  determined  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  alloys 
of  different  melting-points  ;  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  the  deflections  were  read  off  on  a  dial  as  indi- 
cated by  a  hand  attached  to  the  post  by  a  long  wire.  The  J 
post  was  also  examined  for  cracks  or  fractures.  ' 

In  the  1884  series  he  tested  six  cast-iron  posts  of  various 
styles,  and  three  wrought-iron  posts,  one  of  them  being  made 
of  channel-irons  and  plates  put  together  with  screw-bolts,  one 
<if  I  irons  and  plates  also  put  together  with  screw-bolts,  and 
<mc  hollow  circular. 

The  details  of  the  tests  will  not  be  given  here,  but  only 
Bauschinger's  conclusions.     He  said: 

That  wrought-iron  columns,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
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adjustment  of  their  ends  and  of  the  manner  of  loading,  bend 
so  much  that  they  cannot  hold  their  load,  sometimes  with  a 
temperature  less  than  600°  Centigrade,  and  always  when  they 
arc  at  a  red  heat ;  and  this  bending  is  accelerated  by  sprink- 
ling on  the  opposite  side,  even  when  only  the  ends  of  the  post 
c  sprinkled. 
That  under  similar  circumstances  cast-iron  posts  bend,  and 
this  bending  is  increased  by  sprinkling  ;  but  it  does  not  exceed 
certain  limits,  even  when  the  post  is  red  for  its  entire  length 
and  the  stream  of  water  is  directed  against  the  middle,  and  the 
post  does  not  cease  to  bear  its  load  even  when  cracks  are  de- 
veloped by  the  sprinkling.  Only  when  both  ends  of  a  cast-iron 
post  are  free  to  change  their  directions  does  sprinkling  them 
at  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side  when  they  are  red  make 
them  break,  but  such  an  unfavorable  case  of  fastening  the  ends 
hardly  ever  occurs  in  practice. 

That  the  cracks  in  the  columns  tested  occurred  in  the 
smooth  parts,  and  not  at  corners  or  projections. 

Thai  the  result  of  these  tests  warns  us  to  be  much  more 
prudent  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wrought-iron  in  building.  If 
posts  which  are  subjected  to  a  longitudinal  pressure  bend  so 
badly  when  subjected  to  heat  on  one  side  that  they  lose  the 
power  of  bearing  their  load,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the 
case  with  wrought-iron  beams  ;  and  he  urges  the  importance  of 
making  more  experiments. 

In  Heft  XV  of  the  Millheilungen  he  says  that  the  results 

v.eic   criticised  in  two  ways.   viz.  :  Moller   claiming   that   he 

ould  have   used  different    constants,  and    Gerbcr  that  the 

ought-iron  posts  were  not  properly  made. 

Bausciiinger  therefore  concluded  to  make  a  new  set  of  tests, 

d    for   this   purpose   he   had   made  two  cast-iron  and    five 

ought-iron  columns — the  former  being  carefully  cast,  but  on 

c  side,  while   the  wrought-iron   ones  were  made  by  a  bridge 

bmpany  of  very  good   reputation,  and   four  of  them   were 

similar   to  those  made  at  the  time  for  a  new  warehouse  in 

Hamburg. 
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The  tests  were  made  just  as  before,  and  the  following  are 
his  conclusions: 

That  when  wrought-iron  posts  are  as  well  constructed  as 
the  two  referred  to,  they  resist  fire  and  sprinkling  tolerably 
well,  though  not  as  well  as  cast-iron ;  but  that  posts  con-, 
strutted  like  the  other  three,  even  with  the  fire  alone,  and 
before  the  sprinkling  begins,  get  so  bent  that  they  can  im 
longer  hold  their  load.  Good  construction  requires  that  the 
rows  of  rivets  shall  extend  tlirough  the  entire  length  of  the 
post,  and  the  rivets  should  be  quite  near  each  other ;  but  the 
tests  are  not  extensive  enough  to  show  what  are  the  necessary 
requirements  to  make  wrought-iron  posts  able  to  stand  fire  and 
sprinkling;  in  order  to  know  this  more  experiments  are  needed. 

In  Dingler's  Polytechnischen  JournnI  for  1889,  page  2$g  ft 
seq,x  is  an  article  by  Professor  A.  Martens,  of  Berlin,  uj^n 
the  behavior  of  c.ist-  and  wrought  iron  in  fires,  considerir;i; 
especially  the  burning*  of  a  large  warehouse  in  Berlin,  art'! 
advocating  the  protection  of  iron-work  by  covering  it  with 
cement.  He  says  that  there  a're  two  series  of  lest-^  tipcr? 
this  subject,  one  of  which  is  the  tests  of  Bauschinger  already 
explained,  and  the  other  a  set  of  tests  made  by  Moller  and 
Luhmann. 

No  detailed  account  of  these  tests  will  be  given  here,  but 
only  MoIler*s  conclusions,  as  staled  by  Prof.  Martens,  which 
are  as  follows: 

t°.  Witli  ten  cast-iron  posts  he  could  not  get  any  crack* 
by  sprinkling  at  a  red  heat;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  were' 
new  posts,  while  those  used  in  Bauschinger's  first  series  were 
old  ones,  and  that  those  in  Bauschinger's  second  series,  which 
were  new  and  very  carefully  cast,  did  not  show  cracks  either. 

2°.  He  claims  that  while  the  cracks  would  allow  the  pwst 
still  to  bear  a  centre  load,  it  could  not  bear  an  eccentric  load 
or  a  transverse  load. 

3°.  He  claims  that  the  load  on  a  cast-iron  post  should  be 
limited  to  one  which  shall  not  produce  sufficient  bending  to 
bring  about  a  tensile  stress  anywhere  when  the  post  is  bent  by 
the  heat  and  sprinkling. 
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He  claims  that  in  either  cast-  or  wrought-iron  posts,  if 
ends  are  not  fixed,  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  should 
not  exceed   lo,  whereas  if  they  are  it  should  not  exceed   17: 
>,  that  there  \s  no  such  thing  as  absolute  safety  from  fire 
ith  iron. 

5**.  A  covering  of  cement  delays  the  action  of  the  fire,  and 
lat  therefore  such  a  covering  is  a  protection  to  the  post 
[ainst  excessive  one-sided  heating  and  cooling. 

6".  Cast-iron  is  more  likely  to  have  at  any  one  section  a 
»lIection  of  hidden  flaws  than  wrought-iron, 
§  220.  Transverse  Strength  of  Cast-iron. — At  one  time 
it-iron  was  very  largely  uscxl  for  beams  and  girders  in  build- 
ings to  support  a  transverse  load.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  has 
now  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  as  it  has  been  superseded 
by  wrought-iron  and  steel. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  trans- 

!crse  strength  of  cast-iron;  the  specimens  used  in  some  cases 
eing  small,  and  in  others  large.  The  records  of  a  great  many 
experiments  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  four  books 
of  the  list  already  enumerated  in  §  217.  The  details  of  these 
tests  will  not  be  considered  here,  but  an  outline  will  be  given 
of  some  of  the  main  difficulties  that  arise  in  applying  the  results 
and  in  using  the  beams. 

Cast-iron  is  treacherous  and  liable  to  hidden  flaws;  it  is 
brittle.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  casting  any  piece  where  the 
thickness  varies  in  different  parts,  the  unequal  cooling  is  liable 
to  establish  initial  strains  in  the  metal,  and  tliat  therefore 
those  parts  where  such  strains  have  been  established  have 
their  breaking-strength  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  these  strains. 

In  the  case  of  cast-iron  also,  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the 
strain  is  not  constant,  even  with  small  loads,  and  is  far  from 
constant  with  larger  loads ;  also,  inasmuch  as  the  compressive 
strength  is  far  greater  than  the  tensile,  it  follows  that,  in  a 
transversely  loaded  beam  which  is  symmetrical  above  and  be- 
low the  middle,  the  fibres  subjected  to  tension  approach  their 
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full  tensile  strength  long  before  those  subjected  to  compression 
are  anywhere  near  their  compressive  strength.  The  result  of 
all  this  is.  that  if  a  cast-iron  beam  be  broken  transversely,  and 
the  modulus  of  rupture  be  computed  by  using  the  ordinary 
formula, 


/ 


My 


wc  shall  find,  as  a  rule,  a  very  considerable  disagreement  b^ 
tween  the  modulus  of  rupture  so  calculated  and  either  the 
tensile  or  compressive  strength  of  the  same  iron.  Indeed, 
Rankine  used  to  give,  as  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  rectangu- 
lar cast-iron  beams,  40OX)  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  for  open- 
work beams  i /cxx)  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  latter  is  about 
the  tensile  strength  of  fairly  good  common  cast-iron. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written,  and  a  good  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  to  explain  this  seeming  disagree- 
ment between  the  modulus  of  rupture  as  thus  computed,  and 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron.  Barlow  proposed  a  iheoiy 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  certain  stresses 
in  addition  to  those  taken  account  of  in  the  ordinary  theory  of 
beams,  but  his  theory  has  no  evidence  in  its  favor. 

Rankine  claimed  that  the  fact  that  the  outer  skin  is  harder 
than  the  rest  of  the  metal  would  serve  to  explain  matters,  but 
this  would  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  discrepancy  exists  in 
the  case  of  planed  specimens  also. 

Neither  Barlow  nor  Rankine  seems  to  have  attempted  to 
find  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  formula 


1 


/ 


-^y 


assumes  the  proportionality  of  the  stress  to  the  strain,  and 
hence  that  is  less  and  less  applicable  the  prreater  the  load,  and 
hence  the  nearer  the  load  is  to  the  breaking  load.  An  article 
by  Mr.  Sondericker  in  the  Technology  Quarterly  of  October, 
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1888,  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  made  by  him  to 
test  the  theory  that  "  the  direct  stress,  tension,  or  compression, 
at  any  point  of  a  given  cross-section  of  a  beam,  is  the  same 
function  of  the  accompanying  strain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cor- 
responding stress  when  uniformly  distributed,"  and  the  results 
bear  out  the  theory  very  well;  hence  it  follows  that,  if  we  use 
the  common  theory  of  beams,  determining  the  stresses  as  such 
multiples  of  the  strains  as  they  show  themselves  to  be  in  direct 
tensile  and  compressive  tests,  the  discrepancies  largely  vanish. 
and  those  that  are  left  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  initial 
stresses  due  to  unequal  rate  of  cooling,  and  by  the  skin,  or 
by  lack  of  homogeneity.     In    the   same   article   he  quotes  the 

ults  of  other  tests  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  matter,  and 
here  will  be  quoted  here  the  table  on  page  378. 

If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  formula 


k 
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In  calculating  the  strength  of  cast-iron  beams,  we  cannot  use 
one  fixed  value  of  f  for  all  beams  made  of  one  given  quality 
of  cast-iron,  but  we  shall  have  to  use  a  very  varying  modulus 
of  rupture,  varying  especially  with  the  form,  and  also  with  the 
size  of  the  beam  under  consideration.  Now,  in  order  to  do 
this,  and  obtain  reasonably  correct  results,  we  need,  wherever 
possible,  to  use  values  of  f  that  have  been  deduced  from  ex- 
periments upon  pieces  like  those  which  wc  are  to  use  in  prac- 
tice, and  under,  as  nearly  as  possible,  like  conditions. 

There  are  not  very  many  records  of  such  experiments  avail- 
able, and.  in  cases  where  we  cannot  obtain  them,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  best  to  use  a  value  of  /  no  greatci  than  the  tensile 
strengtli  for  complicated  forms,  and  forms  having  thin  webs. 
'or  pieces  of  rectangular  or  circular  section  we  might  probably 
use,  for  good  fair  cast-iron,  25000  to  30000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

A  few  tests  of  the  character  referred  to  have  been  made  in 
le  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
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MotlvluB  ol 

-1 

1                                                   1 

Tensile 

Rupture 

H                  Farm  of 

/='^. 

Coodilioo 

^^               Beam    Sec- 

Strength, 

Ratio. 

o{ 

Rxpcnmcnter. 

^^. 

In.          jibs.  perSq. 

Speciuwo. 

In. 

^H 

19850 

41320 

3. 08 

Turned 

C.  Bach  • 

1                                 /^^\ 

16070 

35500 

2.31 

Turned    IConiiddrcf                     J 

1                                1^^^ 

34420 

63330 

1,84 

Turned    jConsidtre.                         ] 

■         \2^^ 

34770 

54390 

3.19 

Turned     Robinson  and  Se^ndo.| 

25040 

46380 

1.85 

Rough 

RubiiisoD  and  Segimdo. 

Mean. 

9.03 

( 

16070 

36270 

39350 
58760 

X.83 
1.63 

Planed 
Planed 

r 
Consid^re. 
ConsiUftre.                         |j 

19090 

33740 

1.77 

»-74 

Planed 

C.  Bach.                           9 

Mean. 

19470 

340OU 

1-75 

Planed 

C.  Bach. 

^^ft      P 

31430 

49030 

1.56 

Planed 

ConsUJAre.                           ] 

^^V      ^ 

19880 

33860 

1.70 

Planed 

Sondericker.                      1 

34770 

42340 

1.71 

1.68 

Planed 
Rough 

Robinson  and  Segnndo,  \ 
Robin&oa  and  Segundo. 

1         ^H 

35040 

43110 

Mean. 

1.6S 

19470 

28150 

1.45 

Planed 

C.  Bach. 

^^^                  I.  i'    \^^i^ 

16070 

32500 

1.40 

Planed 

Con  St  dire. 

^^P                        y 

318G0 

36640 

1. 15 

Planed 

Consid^rc. 

^^      B^ia 

25040 

313IO 

^25 

Rough 

Robinson  and  SegnndcK  , 

Mean. 

l.3t 

16070 

23780 

1.48 

Planed 

Considdre.                        I 

k    1 

31290 

34730 

I. II 

Planed    jConsidire.                         ^ 

^  X, 

18050 

24550 

1.36 

Planed     Sondericker. 

H 

22470 

26150 

1.16 

Rough      Burgess  and  Viel6.  g 

Mean. 

1.38 

H                             *  See  Zeitschnft  devi  Vcreines 

Dctiticher  InRcnieure,  Mar.  3d  aad  roth,  tSBS.             , 

^^^                    t  See  AnnalcB  dw  Fonts  ei  Ch 

auM<e«,  1685.                                                                 j 

^^^L                    X  See  Proceedines  Institute  of 

Civil  Enffmeert,  Vol  86. 

^^^H                   )  See  Proceeding  Am.  Soc.  N 

echl.  Enifri,  16S9,  pp.  187  et  seq. 
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Technology,  and  a  brief  statement  o(  them  will  be  given  here. 
,The  first  that  will  be  referred  to  here  is  a  series  of  experiments 
made  by  two  students  of  the  Institute,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani* 
Cal  Engineers  for  1 889.  pp.  187  et  seg. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  trans- 
rse  strength  of  cast-iron  in  the  form  of  window  lintels^  and 
also  the  deflections  under  moderate  loads,  and  from  the  latter 
to  deduce  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  tiie  cast-iron,  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  same  iron,  as 
determined  from  tensile  experiments  ;  also  the  tensile  strength 
and  limit  of  elasticity  of  specimens  taken  from  different  parts 
I     oi  the  lintel  were  determined. 

1^      The  iron  used  was  of  two  qualities,  marked  /*and  S  respec- 
P^vely. 

The  tensile  specimens  were  cast  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  same  run  as  the  lintels. 

Besides  this,  one  of  each  kind  of  window  lintels  was  cut  up 
into  tensile  specimens,  and  the  specimens  were  so  marked  as  to 
show  from  what  part  of  the  lintel  they  were  cut. 

The  tables  of  tests  will  now  be  given,  and  the  following  ex* 
I      planation  of  the  symbolism  employed. 

H       /'and  S  are  used,  as  a.lready  stated,  to  denote  the  quality 
of  the  iron. 

A  and  B  are  used  to  denote,  respectivrlv,  that  the  specimen 
was  unplaned  or  olaned. 

I,  2,  3,  etc.,  denote  the  number  of  the  test  made  on  that 
particular  kind  and  condition. 
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I  .  II.,  III.,  denote  that  the  piece  has  been  taken  from  a 
lintel,  and  also  from  what  part,  as  will  easily  be  seen  by  the 
sketch  on  page  379. 

Thus  P.  B.  3  would  signify  that  the  specimen  was  of  quality 
Py  had  been  planed,  and  was  the  third  test  of  this  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  P.  B.  3  II.,  would  signify  in  addition 
that  it  had  been  taken  from  a  lintel,  and  was  a  piece  of  one  of 
the  strips  marked  II.  in  the  sketch. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  breaking-weights  per 
square  inch  of  the  specimens  not  cut  from  the  lintels : 


PA.  1 23757 

P.  A.  2 31433 

P.  A.  3 18938 

P.  A.  4 3 1409 


4)85527 
3138* 


S.  A.  I.-. 
S.  A.  a,., 
S,A.3... 


34304 

35358 
34706 


3)74168 


24723 


( 


P.  B.I. 
P.  B.3. 


31756 
35307 


0)46963 


9.   o.    !•••• ••«• 

&  a  t 


«9574 
33301 


2)52775 


83483  263S8 

The  following  are  the  breaWng-weights  per  square  inch  o( 
the  specimens  cut  from  the  Jinteis  : — 


P  B. 


5 

19651 

6 

29134 

<) 

20715 

7 

28372 

Q 

21076 

8 

25435 

10 

21483 

3 

II 

24704 

4 

19016 

S.  B.j 

4 

II 

29414 

7 

J9376 

5 

II 

23610 

11 

23146 

9 

III 

37523 

13 

20552 

10 

III 

18301 

3 

III 

"0594 

Broke  at 
a  flaw.) 

4 

IV 

19616 

n 

III 

16141 

8 

IV 

19616 
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AH  the  window  lintels  tested  were  of  the  form  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  all  were  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  at 
the  middle,  the  span  in  every  case  being  52".  From  the  cut 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  web  varied  in  hcig^ht,  being  4  inches 
high  above  the  flange  in  the  centre,  and  decreasing  to  2,5  inches 
ai  the  ends  over  the  supports. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  separate  tests,  where 
tensile  modulus  of  rupture  means  the  outside  fibre  stress  per 
•iquare  inch  on  the  tension  side,  and  compressive  modulus  of 
rupture  that  on  the  compression  side,  both  being  calculated 
from  die  actual  breaking  load  by  the  formula 


My 


Ntfk  en  Uatel. 

Lbs. 

Tenftile  Modului  of 
Rupture, 

Compressive  Moduliu 
of  Rupture, 

lbs.  0er  Sq.  In. 

lb*,  per  Sq.  In. 

P.    I 

27220 

26648 

81578 

P.    2 

30520 

29879 

91467 

P   3 

27200 

26659 

81608 

S.  1 

26750 

26198 

80164 

S.  a 

19850 

»9433 

59490 

S   3 

28670 

28068 

85924 

S.  4 

25120 

2459^ 

75285 

The  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  two  other 
lents,  and  an  account  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  same 
tide  as  the  former  one. 

The  object  was  to  determine  the  constants  suitable  to  use 
HSit  formulae  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  arms  of 
ca5t-jron  pulleys  ;  and  also,  incidentally,  to  determine  the  hold- 
ing power  of  keys  and  set-screws. 

HTSome  old  pulleys  with  curved  arms,  which  had   been  in  use 
sA  the  shops,  were  employed  for  these  tests.     They  were  all 
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about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  bored  for  a  shaft 
l^  inches  in  diameter. 

Inasmuch  as  this  size  of  shaft  would  not  bear  the  strain 
necessary  to  break  the  arms,  the  hubs  were  bored  out  to  a 
diameter  of  \W  inches  diameter,  and  key-seated  for  a  key  one- 
half  an  inch  square. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  hubs  sufHciently,  two  wrought- 
iron  rings  were  shrunk  on  them,  so  as  to  make  it  a  lest  of  the 
arms  and  not  of  the  hub. 

The  pulley  under  test  is  keyed  to  a  shaft  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  keyed  lo  a  pair  of  castings  supported  by  two  wryught-irun  I- 
beams,  resting  upon  a  pair  of  jack-screws,  by  means  of  whidi 
the  load  is  applied.  A  wire  rope  is  wound  around  the  rim  of 
the  pulley,  and  leaves  it  in  a  tangential  direction  vertically. 
This  rope  is  connected  with  the  weighing  lever  of  the  machine, 
and  weighs  the  load  applied. 

In  a  number  of  the  experiments  one  arm  gave  way  first. 
and  then  the  unsupported  part  of  the  rim  broke. 

The  breaking-load  of  the  separate  pulleys  was.  of  course, 
determined,  and  then  it  was  sought  to  compute  from  this  the 
value  of  f  from  the  formula 

_Pxy 

Hi  ' 


f 


which  is  the  one  most  commonly  given   for  the  strength 
pulley  arms,  and  which  is  based  upon  several  erroneous  assum] 
tions.  one  of    which   is  that  the  bending-moment  is  equall] 
divided  among  the  several  arms.     In  this  formula 

/=  moment  of  inertia  of  section, 

n  =  number  of  arms, 

y  —  half  depth  of  each  arm  =  distance  from  neutral  axis 
outside  fibre, 

X  =  length  of  each  arm  in  a  radial  direction, 

P  ~  breaking-load  determined  by  experiment. 
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the  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  units  being 
Bes  and  pounds: 
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In  the  cases  of  numbers  5.  7,  8,  g,  and  xo  some  of  the  arms 
were  not  broken,  the  rims  were  now  broken  off,  and  the  re- 
maining arms  were  tested  separately,  the  pull  being  exerted  by 
a  yoke  hung  over  the  end  of  the  arm,  the  lower  end  being  at- 
tached to  the  link  of  the  machine. 

The  arms  were  always  placed  so  that  the  direction  of  the 
pull  was  tangent  to  the  curve  of  the  rim  at  tiae  end  of  the  arm. 
The  actual  modulus  of  rupture  was  then  determined  by  calcula- 
tion from  the  experimental  results,  and  is  recorded  in  the 
following  table,  the  units  being  inches  and  pounds: — 


Number  of 

Dim«o»ion»  o(  Sec- 

Bend  of  Arm  with 

Modulus  of 

AveraeeModuliad 

Anu. 

Lion  At  Fracture: 
all  elliptical. 

or  a^ast  Load. 

Rupture. 

Rupture  lor  ckIi 
Pulley. 

s  —  I 

>AXH 

against 

45396 

45396          . 

7  —  1 

«i    X  i 

against 

36802 

1 

7  — a 

«Hx  J 

against 

39537 

7  —  3 

iHXl 

with 

46407 

4091s 

8  —  1 

ijj  X  H 

against 

35503 

1 

8  — a 

iH  x4i 

against 

3609' 

M 

8  —  3 

lii  X  \i 

with 

39939 

q 

8  —  4 

iHxH 

with 

42469 

38500 

9—  I 

itVxI 

against 

41899 

J 

9— a 

i.\  xfi 

against 

44148 

1 

9  —  3 

itV  XI 

with 

55442 

47163    ^ 

10  —  I 

If    x-H 

against 

54743 

J 

10  — 9 

ittxH 

against 

50943 

! 

10  —  3 

ittxiJ 

against 

38605 

IQ  —  4 

ij  xrt 

with 

55"9 

4988« 

Total... 

Average 
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ktD     SFECinCATIONS    FOR    CAST-IRON,    OF     THE    AMERICAN 
!  SOCIETY   FOR  TESTING   MATERIALS. 

Standard  specifications  for  cast-iron,  of  the  American 
for  Testing  Materials,  contain  specifications  for  1° 
jT  Pig-iron,  2**  Gray  Iron  Castings,  3°  Malleable  Iron 
^,  4°  Locomotive  Cylinders,  5°  Cast-iron  Pipe  and  Special 
S,  6°  Cast-iron  Car-wheels.  Of  these,  1°,  2",  and  4°  will 
led  in  full,  and  extracts  will  be  given  fn^m  5°.  For  the 
Icr  see  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

31ICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TP:STING  MATERIALS. 
SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  FOUNDRY  PIG-IRON. 

.\nalysis. 
recommended  thai  all  purchases  be  made  by  analysis. 

feSA3XPUNG. 
ntracts  where  pig-iron  is  sold  by  chemical  analysis,  each 
,  or  its  equivalent,  bhall  be  considered  as  a  unit.     .At  least  one 
i  be  selected  at  random  from  each  four  ions  of  every  car  load, 
fi  to  fairly  represent  it. 

ings  shall  be  taken  so  as  to  fairly  represent  the  fracture-surface 
pig,  and  the  sample  analysetl  shall  consist  of  an  eijual  quantity 
igs  from  each  pig,  well  mixed  and  ground  t)cfore  analysis. 
ise  of  disagreement  between  buyer  ami  seller,  an  independent 
to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  shall  be  engaged  to  sample  and 
the  iron.  In  diis  event  one  pig  shall  be  taken  to  represent 
ro  tons. 

cost  of  this  sampling  and  analysis  shall  be  borne  by  the  buyer 
unent  is  proved  up  to  sjjecifications,  and  by  the  seller  if  other- 
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Allowances  and  Penalties. 
U  coniracts,  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  understanding  to  the 
*,  a  variation  of  10  per  cent  in  silicon,  either  way,  and  of  0.0a 

above  the  standard,  is  allowed. 
ficiency  of  over  10  per  cent  and  up  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  silicon, 

the  shipmyit  to  a  penalty  of  4  per  cent  of  the  contract  price. 
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Base  Analysis  of  Grades. 

In  ihe  absence  of  speritirations,  the  following  numbers,  knn^n  to 
the  trade,  shall  represent  the  appended  analyses  for  standard  grades 
of  foundr>'  pig-irons,  irrespective  of  fracture,  and  subject  to  allowaote 
and  (>enaliy  as  al>ove: 


GraJe. 

per  Cent 
Silicon, 

Per  Ct-at 

Sulphur 

(Volumrtncj. 

Per  Cent 

Sulphur 

iOrmvimeiric). 

No   I         . 

N  >.    2     .         .         . 

No  \ 

Ko  4   .     .      . 

2-75 

2    J5 

'75 
1.35 

0035 
0.045 
0,055 
0  065 

0.045 
0-055 

0.065 
0.07s 

PROPOSED  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS,] 

Process  of  MANirFACTUitE. 

Unless  furnace  iron  is  specified,  all  gray  castings  are  understood  Wj 
be  made  by  the  cupola  process. 

Chemical  Propertif-s. 

The  sulphur  contents  to  be  as  follows: 

Light  castings not  over  0.08  per  cent 

Medium  ra.stings       ,      .           .    '•      "     o.io   **      ** 
HcAvy  castings "      *•     o.ia   '*      *' 

Definition. 

In  dividing  castings  into  light,  medium,  and  heavy  classes,  the] 
following  standards  have  been  adopted: 

Castings  having  any  section  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  thick  shall  be 
known  as  light  castings. 

Castings  in  which  no  section  is  less  than  2  ins.  thick  shall  be  known'' 
as  heavy  castings. 

Medium  castings  are  those  not  included  in  the  aljove  definitions. 
Physical  Propertifj?. 

Transverse  Test.     The  minimum  breaking-strength  of  the  "^ 
tration  Bar  "  under  transverse  load  shall  not  be  under: 

Light  castings 3500  lbs. 

Medium  castings agoo    " 

Heav)-  castings 3300    " 
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lase  shall  ihc  deflcclion  be  under  .10  of  an  inch. 

\file  Test.     Wliere  specified,  this  shall  not  run  less  than: 

Ltghi  costings 18000  lbs.  per  bquaie  inch. 

Medium  castings    .            .      ,   21000    '*      '*        "         " 
Hcav>*  castings 24000    "      "        "         " 

Phe  "Arbitration  Bar'*  and  Methods  of  Testtno. 

I  quality  of  the  iron  going  into  castings  under  specification 
«  determined  by  means  of  the  ''Arbitration  Bar."  ITiis  is 
tj  ins.  in  diameter  and  15  ins.  lon^.  It  shall  be  prepared  as 
further  on  and  tested  transversely-  The  tensile  test  is  not 
lended,  but  in  case  it  is  called  for,  the  bar  as  shown  in  Fig.  i^ 
rncd  up  from  any  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  transverse  test, 
[  used.  The  expense  of  the  tensile  test  shall  fall  on  the  purchaser. 
D  sets  of  two  bars  shall  be  cast  from  each  heat,  one  set  from  the 
d  the  other  set  from  the  last  iron  going  into  the  castings.     Where 


Pattern 
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Keeds  twenty  tons,  an  additional  set  of  two  bars  shall  be 
r  each  twenty  tons  or  fraction  thereof  above  this  amount.  In 
a  change  of  mixture  during  the  heat,  one  set  of  two  bars  shall 
cast  for  every  mixture  other  than  the  regular  one.  Each  set 
bar^  is  to  go  into  a  single  mold.  The  bars  shall  not  be  nunbled 
rwisc  treated)  being  simply  brushed  off  before  testing. 


The  transverse  test  shall  \ye  made  on  all  the  bars  cast,  with  sup|>orts 
12  ins.  apart,  load  applied  at  ihe  middle,  and  the  deflection  at  ruplure 
noted-  One  bar  of  every  two  of  each  set  made  must  fulfill  the  re- 
(.|uirement5  to  permit  acceptance  of  the  castings  represented. 

The  mold  for  the  bars  is  shown  in  Fig.  a  (not  shown  here).  Tht 
txittttm  of  the  bar  is  i\  of  an  inch  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  top, 
to  allow  for  draft  and  for  the  strain  of  pouring.  The  j^altern  shall  not 
be  rapped  l>efore  withdrawing.  The  flask  is  to  be  rammed  up  irtlh 
green  molding-sand,  a  little  damper  than  usual,  well  mixed  and  put 
through  a  No.  8  sieve,  with  a  mixture  of  one  to  twelve  hitumirwus 
facing.  The  mold  shall  be  rammed  evenly  and  fairly  hard,  thoroughly 
dried  and  not  cast  until  it  is  cold.  The  test-bar  shall  not  be  remoNtd 
from  the  mold  until  cold  enough  to  be  handled. 

Speed  of  Testing. 

The  rate  of  application  of  the  load  shall  be  thirty  seconds  for  a 
deflection  of  .10  of  an  inch. 


Samples  for  Chemical  Analysis. 

Borings  from  the  broken  pieces  of  the  "Arbitration  Bar"  shall 
be  used  for  the  sulphur  determinations.  One  determination  for  eadi 
mold  made  shall  be  required.  In  case  of  dispute,  the  standards  of 
the  American  Foundiymen's  Association  shaO  be  used  for  comparison. 

Fi>asH. 

Castings  shall  be  true  to  pattern,  free  from  cracks,  flaws,  and  ex- 
cessive shrinkage.     In  other  respects  they  shall  conform  to  whalevcTi 
points  may  be  specially  agreed  upon. 


Inspection. 

The  inspector  shall  have  reasonable  facilities  afforded  him  by 
manufacturer  to  satisfy  hira  that  the  fini.shed  material  is  furnished  In 
accordance  with  these  specifications.  All  tests  and  inspections  shalli 
as  far  as  possible,  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture  prior  lo 
raent. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDERS. 

Phocess  of  Manufactdre. 
Locomotive  cylinders  shall  be  made  from  good  quality  of  close- 
grained  gray  iron  ca^t  in  a  dr\'  sand  mold. 

B  Chemical  Properties. 

Drillings  taken  from  test-pieces  cast  as  hereafter  mentioned  shall 
conform  to  the  following  limits  in  chemical  composition: 

Silicon f rum  1.35  10  1.7s  per  cent 

kPhosphurus not  over    .9      "      " 
Sulphur ,0    ..      .1 
Physical  Properties. 
The   minimum   physical  qualities   for   cylinder   iron   shall   be  as 
follows . 

The  *' Arbitration  Test-Bar,'*  i\  ins.  in  diameter,  with  supports 
\%  ins.  apart  shall  have  a  transverse  strength  not  less  than  3000  lbs., 

rtrally  applied,  and  a  deflection  not  less  than  o.  10  of  an  inch. 
Test-Pieces  and  Method  of  Testing. 
The  standard  test  shall  be  \\  ins.  in  diameter,  about  14  ins.  long, 
ca.st  on  end  in  dry  sand.  The  drillings  for  analysis  shall  be  taken 
from  this  test-piece,  but  in  case  of  rejection  of  the  manufacturer  shall 
have  option  of  analyzing  drillings  from  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  upon 
which  analysis  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  cyhnder  shall  be 
based. 

I  One  test-piece  for  each  cylinder  shall  be  required. 
Character  of  Castings. 
Castings  shall  be  smooth,  well  cleaned,  free  from  blow-holes,  shrink- 
age cracks,  or  other  defects,  and  must  finish  to  blue-print  size. 

E^ch  cylinder  shall  have  cast  on  each  side  of  saddle  manufacturer's 

rk,  serial  number,  date  made,  and  mark  showing  order  number. 
Inspector. 
The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  all  reasonable 
facilities  afforded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  the  manufacturer. 
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CAST-IRON    PIPE   AND   SPIXIAL   CASTINGS. 

This  speciftcation  is  divided  into  the  following  sections,  viz..  i* 
Description  of  Pipes,  2°  Allowable  Varialii»n  in  Diameter  of  Pipes  and 
Sockets,  f^  Allowable  Variation  in  Thickness.  4°  Defective  Spigot?  may 
be  Cut,  5®  Sjiccial  Castings,  6*^  Marking,  7**  Allowable  Percentage  of 
Variation  in  Weight,  8°  Quality  of  Iron,  9*^  Tosis  of  Material,  jo®  Cast- 
ing of  Pipes.  11°  Quality  of  Castings,  la^  Cleaning  and  Inspection,  13* 
Coating,  14°  Hydrostatic  Test,  15°  Weighing,  16°  Contractor  to  FuhikA 
Men  and  Materials,  17°  Power  of  Engineer  lo  Inspect,  18^  Inspecior 
to  Report,  19**  Castings  to  be  Delivered  Sound  and  Perfect,  20P  Dtfr- 
nition  of  the  Word  Engineer. 

Of  these,  only  sections  8°  and  9®  will  be  quoted  here,  as  follows: 


QuAUTV'  OF  Iron. 

Section  8.  AH  pipes  and  special  castings  shall  be  made  of  cut- 
hion  of  good  quality,  and  of  such  character  as  shall  make  the  metal 
of  the  castings  strong,  tough,  and  of  even  grain,  and  soft  enou^  10 
satLsfaclorily  admit  of  drilling  and  cutting.  The  metal  shall  be  made 
without  any  admixture  of  cinder-iron  or  other  inferior  metal,  and  shall 
be  rcmelted  in  a  cupola  or  air  furnace. 

Tests  of  Material. 

Section  9.  Specimen  bars  of  the  metal  used,  each  being  26  inches 
long  by  2  inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick,  shall  be  made  without  charge 
as  often  as  the  engineer  may  direct,  and,  in  default  of  definite  instruc- 
tions, the  contractor  shall  make  and  test  at  least  one  bar  from  each  heat 
or  run  of  metal.  The  bars,  when  placed  flatwise  upon  supports  24. 
inches  apart  and  loaded  in  the  centre,  shall  for  pipes  12  inches  or  less 
in  diameter  support  a  load  of  1900  pounds  and  show  a  deflection  of 
not  less  than  .30  of  an  inch  before  breaking,  and  for  pipes  of  sizes  larger 
than  1 2  inches  shall  support  a  load  of  2000  pmunds  and  show  a  deflection 
of  not  less  than  .32  of  an  inch.  The  contractor  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  and  break  three  bars  from  each  heat  or  run  of  metal,  and  the  tesi 
shall  be  based  upon  the  average  results  of  the  three  bars.  Should 
the  dimensions  of  the  bars  differ  fmm  those  above  given,  a  propel 
allowance  therefor  shall  be  made  in  the  results  of  the  tests. 
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{321.  Wroug^ht-Iron, — Wrought-iron  is  obtained  by  melt- 
ing pig-iron  in  contact  with  iron  ore,  oxidizing^  and  burning  out^ 
B&r  as  may  be,  the  carbon»  the  phosphorus,  and  the  silicon. 
^  many  cases,  however,  the  charge  consists  largely  of  wTought- 
imn  or  steel  scrap,  and  cast-iron  lx>rings. 

The  process  is  commonly  carried  on  in  a  puddling  furnace, 

an  oxidizing  llamc  is  p:ii^sed  over  the  melted  pig-iron. 
[As  the  heat  is  not  sufiiciently  intense  to  melt  the  wrought- 
produced,  the  metal  is  left  in  a  plastic  condition,  full  of 
)les  and  holes,  which  contain  considerable  slag.      It  is  then 
sed,  and  rolled  or  hammered,  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
rslag,  and  to  weJd  the  iron  into  a  solid  mass, 
'he  result  of  this  first  rolling  is  luiown  as  muck-bar,  and  must 
piled,"  heated,  and  rolled  or  hammered  at  least  once  more 
it  is  suitable  for  use  in  conslructiQn. 
[In   making    the    piles,  while  muck-bar  is  sometimes  used 
ively,   a  considerable  part,  and  often  the  greater  {mrt,  is 
le  of  scrap. 

[Wmught-iron  is  thus,  throughout   its  manufacture,  a  series 

fdds.     Moreover,  wherever  slag  is  present,  these  welds  cannot 

[perfect.      It  is  also  subject  to  the  impurilics  of  the  cast-iron 

which  it  is  made.     Thus,  the  presence  of  sulphur  makes 

mi-short,  or  brittle  when  hot;  and  the  presence  of  phosphorus 

makes  it  cold  short,  or  brittle  when  cold. 

It  cannot,  like  cast-iron,  be  melted  and  run  into  moulds; 
buiii  can  be  easily  welded  by  the  ordinary  mclhorls 
ttrought-iron  is  much  more  capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  or 
ivcTse  stress  than  cast-iron:  it  is  tougher,  it  stretches  more, 
gives  more  warning  before  fracture.     At  one  time  cast-iron 
the  principal  structural  material,  but  it  was  soon  displaced 
RTought-iron,   which   became   the   principal   metal    used    iu 
:tion,  but  now,  since  the  modem  methods  of  steel-making 
)ply  a  more  homogeneous  product  at  a  cheaper  price,  wrought- 
bas  been  superseded  by  mild  steel  in  most  pieces  used  in 
Iruclion. 
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Wrought-iron  is  also  expected  to  withstand  a  great  many 
trials  that  would  seriously  injure  cast-iron :  thus,  two  pieces 
of  wrought-iron  arc  generally  united  together  by  riveting;  the 
holes  for  the  rivets  have  to  be  punched  or  drilled,  and  then  ihc 
rivets  have  to  be  hammered;  the  entire  process  lending  to  injure 
the  iron.  Wrought-iron  has  to  withstand  flanging,  and  is  Oabic 
to  severe  shocks  when  in  use;  as,  for  instance,  those  that  ocair 
from  the  changes  of  temperature  in  the  different  parts  of  a  steam- 
boiler. 

The  following  references  to  a  large  number  of  tests  of  wrou^i- 
iron  wn'll  be  given : 


^y 
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;  1^  Eaton  Hodgkinson:    (fl)  Report  of  Commissionei^  on  the  Applia- 

^H      tion  of  Iron  to  Railway  Structures. 

^*^(ft)  London  Philosophical  Transactions.     1840. 

3*^.  William  H.  Barlow:   Barlow's  Strength  of  Materials. 

3*.  Sir  William  Fairbairn:   On  the  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrou^t 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes. 

4°.  Franklin  Institute  Committee:    Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 

P       Franklin    Institute.      In    the    Franklin    Institute   Journal  of 
1837. 

5**.  L,  A.  Beardslec,  Commander  U.S.N. :  Experiments  on  the  Strength 

b^v       of  Wrought-iron  and  of  Chain  Cables.     Revised  and  enlarged 

^f       by   William    Kent,   M.E.,   or   Executive   Document   98,  451b 

Congress,  as  slated  below. 

DaWd  Kirkaldy:  Experiments  on  Wrought-iron  and  Steel. 

G.  Bouscaren:   Report  on  the  Progress  of  Work  on  the  Cincinnati 

Southern  Railway,  by  Thomas  D.  Lovett.     Nov.  1,  1875. 
Tests  of  MetaJs  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal.     Of  these  the  6nt 
two   volumes   were   published   before    1881,   and    since   that 
time  one  volume  has  been  published  cNtry  year.     Neftily  aS 
of  them  contain  tests  of  WTOught-iron   and  a  great  many 
them  contain  tests  of  full-size  pieces  of  wroughl-iron. 
gP.  A.  WOhler:  {a)  Die  Festigkeits  versuche  mit  Ei.sen  und  Stahl. 
(/})   Strength  and  Determination  of  the  Dimensions  of  Stru( 


6° 
8^ 


isi 
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of  Iron  and  Steel,  by  Dr.  Phil.  Jacob  J.  Weyrauch.     Tran>lated 
by  Professor  Dubois. 
»•  Technology  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII.  No.  2,  VoL  Vm.  No.  3,  VoL 

IX.  Xos.  2  and  3,  and  Vol.  X.  No.  4. 
'**  Mill,  tier  Maierialpriifungsaustall  in  Zurich. 
1^  Mitt,  aus  dem  Mech.  Tech.  Lab.  in  Berlin. 
\f.  Mill,  aus  dem  Mech.  Tech.  Lab.  in  MUnchen. 


j  222.  Tensile  Strength  of  Wrought-Iron. — About  the 
year  1840  was  published  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  British  Government  to  invc*stigate  the  application  of  iron 
(o  railway  structures.  While  a  number  of  tests  of  iron  had  been 
previously  made,  this  work  may  properly  be  regarded  as  having 
been  the  first  investigation  of  the  kind  that  was  al  all  thorough. 
At  that  time  cast-iron  was  the  metal  most  used  in  construction, 
and  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  was 
de\*oted  to  a  study  of  that  metal.  "^They  madct  however,  a  number 
of  tests  of  wrought-iron,  which,  though  they  were  of  the  greatest 
value  at  the  time,  and  still  have  some  value,  will  not  be  quoted 
here. 

At  about  that  time  the  use  of  wrought-iron  began  to  increase 
at  a  rapid  rate,  the  necessary  appliances  were  introduced  lo  roll 
it  into  I  beams,  channel-irons,  angle-irons,  and  other  shapes, 
and  it  began  to  displace  cast-iron  for  one  after  another  purpose 
until  it  c*  me  to  be  the  metal  most  extensively  used  in  construction, 
both  in  the  case  of  structures  and  machines. 

At  first  the  chief  desideratum  was  assumed  lo  be  that  it 
should  have  a  high  tensile  strength,  and  scarcely  any  attention 
was  paid  lo  its  ductility. 

About    1865,  however,  engineers  began    to  realize  that  duc- 

ity   is    an  all-important  property  of  a  metal    to    be  used   in 

mstruction,  and  that  this  is  not  necessarily  and  not  generally 

obtainable    with    a    very    high    tensile    strength.      The    most 
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prominent  advocate,  at  that  time,  of  the  importance  of  duc- 
tility was  David  Kirkaldy,  who  published  a  book,  entitled 
"  Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel/*  containing  the 
results  of  his  tests  down  to  1866. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  book  will  be  found  a  summar)'of 
what  had  been  done  by  earlier  experimenters  in  this  line. 

Kirkaldy  tested  a  large  number  of  English  irons,  determin- 
ing both  their  breaking-strengths  and  their  ductility. 

In  the  light  of  the  results  obtained  by  him,  he  proceeded  1 
to  draw  up  his  famous  sixty-six  conclusions. 

These  sixty-six  conclusions  will  not  be  quoted  here,  but 
the  following  statement  will  be  made  regarding  the  main 
results  of  his  work  : 

1°.  He  proved  that  the  results  obtained  by  testing  grooved 
specimens  (or  specimens  of  such  form  as  to  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  the  metal  while  under  test)  did  not  indicate  correctly 
the  quality  of  the  metal,  but  that  such  specimens  should  be 
used  as  did  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  metal. 

2*.  He  advocated,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  he  was 
capable,  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  all  wrought-iron  used  in  construction  should  have  a  good 
ductility,  and^  in  his  tests,  he  adopted  five  different  methods 
of  measuring  ductility. 

These  methods  are  :  i".  Contraction  of  area  at  fracture  per 
cent;  2".  Ultimate  elongation  per  cent ;  3**.  Breaking-strength 
per  square  inch  of  fractured  area ;  4^  Contraction  of  stretched 
area  per  cent,  i.e.,  the  contraction  of  area  attained  when  the 
maximum  load  is  first  reached;  5".  Breaking-weight  per  square 
inch  of  stretched  area.  Of  these  only  two  are  used  at  the  present 
time,  the  first  and  second,  and  they  serve  as  measures  of 
ductility.  These  two  are  the  principal  conclusions  from  Kir- 
kaldy's  tests,  though  he  cites  a  e^reat  many  more,  one  of  the 
principal  of  them  being  his  conclusion  regarding  so-called  cold 
cr}'stallization,  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 
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Tests  of  ihc  tensile  strength  of  wrought-iron  may  be  divided 
inio  two  classes:  i°  those  made  mainly  for  the  purjxwe  of  deter- 
inining  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  2°  those  made  upon  such 
■size  pieces  as  are  used  in  practice  to  resist  tension. 
iThu  tests  of  the  first  class  arc  made  upon  small  specimens, 
in  order  that  the  results  may  be  comparable,  the  use  of 
lard  forms  and  dimensions  is,  generally,  a  desideratum. 
specifications  for  wrought-iron  of  the  American  Society  for 
g  Materials  will  be  given  first,  as  they  refer  to  the  kind 
)ught-iron  that  is  in  most  common  use,  and  then  some 
tensile  tests  of  various  kinds  of  wrought-iron  in  small  pieces 
be  given.  Subsequently  tests  of  wrought-iron  eye-bars  will 
tuoted. 

;rican  society  for  testing  materials. 
specifications  for  wrought-iron. 

Process  of  MA?ruFACTURE. 

r.  Wrought-iron  shall  be  made  by  the  puddling  process  or  rolled 
fagots  or  piles  made  from  wrought-iron  scrap,  alone  or  with 
-bar  added. 

Physical  Properties. 

\i.  The  minimum  physical  qualities  required  in  the  four  classes  of 
'ht-iron  shall  be  as  follows: 


strength,  poun/ls 
uarc  inch  . 

r,     pounds    per 

inch       .     .     ' 

per  cent  in  8 


-poin 


Stay-bolt 
Inm. 


46000 

25000 

28 


Merchant 

[njn. 

Grmde  "A.*^ 


50000 

25000 

»5 


Merch&nt 

]mn. 

Grade  "B." 


4S000 

25000 

30 


Menrhant 

Irtin. 

Grade  ''C." 


48000 

25000 


In  sections  weighing  less  than  0.654  pound  per  lineal  foot,  the 
itage  of  elongation  require<i  in  the  four  classes  specified  in  para- 
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graph  No.  2  shall  be  12  per  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  18  per  cent.,  and 
21  per  cent.,  respectively. 

4.  The  four  classes  of  iron  when  nicked  and  tested  as  described  in 
paragraph  No.  g  shall  show  the  following  fracture: 

(a)  Stay-bolt  iron,  a  long,  ileiin,  silky  fibre,  free  from  slag  or  dirt 
and  wholly  5brous,  being  practically  free  from  crystalline  spots. 

(A)  Merchant  iron,  Grade  "A,"  a  long,  clean,  silky  fibre,  free  frum 
slag  or  dirt  or  any  course  cr)'slallinc  spots.  A  few  fine  crj-stalline 
spots  may  be  tolerated,  provided  they  do  not  in  the  aggregate  excwd 
10  per  cent  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  bar. 

(r)  Merchant  irf)n,  (Jrade  *'B.**  a  generally  fibrous  fracture,  free 
from  coarse  cPistalline  spots.  Not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  ftacttired 
surface  shall  be  granular. 

(d)  Merchant  iron,  Grade  "C,"  a  generally  fibrous  fracture,  free 
from  coarse  cr>'stalline  spots.  Not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  fractured 
surface  .shall  be  granular. 

5.  The  four  classes  of  iron,  when  tested  as  described  in  paragraph 
No.  10,  shall  conform  to  the  following  bending  tests: 

(f)  Stay-bolt  iron,  a  piece  of  stay-bolt  iron  about  24  inches  long, 
shall  bend  in  the  middle  through  180**  flat  on  itself,  and  then  bend  in 
the  middle  through  180^  flat  on  itself  in  a  plane  at  a  right  angle  10 
the  former  direction  without  a  fracture  on  outside  of  the  benl 
portions.  AnothcJ  specimen  with  a  thread  cut  over  the  entire  length 
shall  stand  this  double  bending  without  showing  deep  cracks  in  the 
threads. 

(/)  Merchant  iron,  Grade  "A,"  shall  bend  cold  180*'  flat  on  itsettjj 
without  fracture  on  outside  of  the  bent  [Mrtion. 

(^)  Merchant  iron,  Grade  '*B,"  shall  bend  cold  180°  around 
diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  tested  specimen,  without  fraclt 
on  outside  of  bent  portion. 

(A)  Merchant  iron,  Grade  "C,"  shall  bend  cold  180°  around  a 
diameter  equal  to  twice  the  (hicknes.s  of  the  specimen  tested,  without 
fracture  on  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 

6.  The  four  classes  of  iron  when  tested  as  described  in  paragraph 
No.  II,  shall  conform  to  the  following  hot  bending  tests: 

(s)  Stay-olt  iron,  shall  bend  through  iSo°  flat  on  itself,  without 
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phoning  cracks  or  flaws.  A  similar  5p>ccimcn  heated  to  a  yellow  lieat 
and  ?>udcicnly  quenched  in  water  between  80°  and  90°  F.  shall  l)end, 
viihout  hammering  on  the  bend,  180°  flat  on  itself,  without  showing 
:ks  or  flaws. 

(/)  Merchant  iron,  Grade  •*A,'*  shall    bend  through  180°  fiat  on 
,  without  showing  cracks  or  flaws.     A  similar  specimen  heated 
vfllow  heat  and  suddenly  quendied  in  water  between  80°  and 
F.  shall  bend,  without  hammering  on  the  bend,  180°  flat  on  itself, 
lout  showing  cracks  or  flaws.  A  similar  specimen  heated  to  a  bright- 
htai  shall  be  split  at  the  end  and  each  part  Wnt  back  through  an 
of  180°.     It  will  also  l;e  punched  and  expanded  by  drifts  until 
iml  hole  is  formed  whose  diameter  is  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of 
iltameter  of  the  rod  or  width  of  the  bar.     Any  extension  of  the 
[inal  split  or  indications  of  fracture,  cracks,  or  flaws  developed  by 
aL*n-e  tests  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  lot  rep- 
nsenied  by  that  rod  or  bar. 

(i^)  Merchant  iron,  Grade  "B,"  shall  bend  through  180°  fiat  on 
JteiT,  riihuut  showing  cracks  or  flaws. 

H|(/)  Merchant  iron,  Grade  "C,"  shall  bend  sharply  to  a  right  angle, 
^■oui  showing  cracks  or  flaws. 

^7.  Stay-bolt  iron  shall  f>cnnit  of  the  culling  of  a  clean  shaq)  thread 
and  be  rolled  true  to  gauges  desired,  so  as  not  to  jam  in  the  threading 
<iies. 


Test  Pieces  and  Methods  of  Testing. 

%,  VMienever  possible,  iron  shall  be  tested  in  full  size  as  rolled,  to 
<fctemiine  the  physical  qualities  specified  in  paragraphs  Nos.  2  and  3, 
llv  elongation  being  measured  on  an  eight  inch  [8")  gauged  length. 
£ft  flats  and  shapes  too  large  to  test  as  rolled,  the  standard  lest  specimen 
^  btf  one  and  one-half  inches  (li")  wide  and  eight  inches  (8") 
^ed  length. 

In  large  rounds,  the  standard  test  specimen  of  two  inches  (2") 
mgcd  length  shall  be  used;  the  center  of  this  specimen  shall  be  half- 
\a  between  the  center  and  outside  of  the  round.     Sketches  of  these 

siftndard  test  specimens  are  as  folk>ws: 


Sys 
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art  hv  Ant* 


_r=ir:z:r 


^-— ♦ 


r:^WX^ 


*7j^t-«|-* 


Pad  TO  n  or  Samk  T^ickxkss  as  the  Plate. 


■Z.  Nackissr  tests  shali  be  made  <»  specimens  cut  from  the  i 
roZM.  Tbe  =peiimen  shall  be  sli^th-  and  evenly  nicked  on  01 
ar>i  b«cc  back  at  this  point  throogfa  an  an^  of  180°  by  a  succes 

:c.  C:I'i  Sfccina:  tests  shall  be  made  on  specimens  cut  fn 
-ir  A*  r:Ijei.  The  sf«cicneii  shaD  be  bent  through  an  angle  < 
ry  rressurt  or  b_v  a  succession  of  light  blows. 

::.  H::  Se':>i:-i:  tests  shall  be  made  on  specimens  cut  fr 
bar  AS  r?Lei.     The  >pecimens.  heated  to  a  bright  red  beat,  s 
ber.:  thrru^.  xn  ar.de  of  rSc=  by  pressure  or  by  a  succession 
bloia>  an«i  without  hamn^ering  directly  on  the  bend. 

If  i.^esirec.  i  finiilir  bar  of  any  of  the  four  classes  of  iron  i 
w.  rkevi  an?i  weloed  in  the  ordinan-  manner  without  showing  ; 
rci  >honr,ess. 

: :.  The  y:eIo-ocint  specined  in  paragraph  No.  2  shall  b< 
nr'nev!  by  the  caretu!  obsen-ation  of  the  drop  of  the  beam  01 
ihe  ca-iie  of  tht  :c>*.:r.i:- machine. 
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Finish. 

13.  All  wTought-iron  must  be  practically  straight,  smooth,  free 
'from  cinder  spots  or  injurious  flaws,  buckles,  blisters  or  cracks. 

In  round  iron,  sizes  must  conform  to  the  Standard  Limit  gauge 
a$  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'   Association  in  November, 

Inspection. 

14.  Inspectors  representing  the  purchasers  shall  have  all  reason- 
ahle  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  them  that 
thetinlshcd  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications* 
AO  t&ts  and  inspeaions  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture 
^jnor  to  shipment. 


TESTS  OF   COUUANDER  BEARDSLEEv 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sets  of  tests  of  wrought-iron  is  that 

tained  by  committees  D,  H,  and  M  of  the  Board  appointed 

the  United   States  Government   to  test  iron  and  steel;  the 

ial  duties  of  these  committees  being  to  test  such  iron  as  would 

used  in  chain-cable,  and  the  chain-cable  itself.     The  chairman 

these  three  committees,  which  were  consolidated  into  one,  was 

ler  L  .A.  Beardslee  of  the  United  States  Na>7.    The 

account  of  the  tests  is  to  be  found  in  Executive  Document 

45th  Congress,  second  session;    and  an  abridged  account  of 

was    published   by  William    Kent,   as   has   been  already 

ioned. 

The  samples  of  bar-iron  tested  were  round,  and  varied  from 
inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
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Certain  conclusions  which  they  reached  refer  to  all  kinds 
of  wrought-iron,  and  will  be  given  here  before  giving  a  table  of 
the  results  of  the  tests. 

i".  Kirkaldy  considers  the  breaking-strength  per  square 
inch  of  fractured  area  as  the  main  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel.  ComniaiKier 
Beardslee,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  a  better  criterion  is 
what  he  calls  the  "  tensile  limit ; "  i.e.,  the  maximum  load  the 
piece  sustains  divided  by  the  area  of  the  smallest  section  when 
that  load  is  on,  i.e.,  just  before  the  load  ceases  to  increase  in 
the  testing-machine. 

2°.  Kirkaldy  had  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  tensile  strength  of  a  specimen  is  very  much  affected  by  it» 
shape,  and  that,  in  a  specimen  where  the  shape  is  such  that 
the  length  of  that  part  which  has  the  smallest  cross-section  is 
practically  zero  (as  is  the  case  when  a  groove  is  cut  around 
the  s]:>ecimen),  the  breaking-strength  is  greater  than  it  is  when 
this  portion  is  long ;  the  excess  being  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  33  per  cent. 

Commander  Beardslee  undertook,  by  actually  testing  speci- 
mens whose  smallest  areas  varied  in  length,  to  determine  what 
must  be  the  least  length  of  that  part  of  the  specimen  whose 
cross-section  area  is  smallest,  in  order  that  the  tensile  strength 
may  not  be  greater  than  with  a  long  specimen.    The  conclusion 
reached  was,  that  no  test-piece  should  be  less  than  one-half  inch 
in  diameter,  and  that  the  length  should  never  be  less  than  four 
diameters  ;  while  a  length  of  five  or  six  diameters  is  necessary 
with  soft  and  ductile  metal  in  order  to  insure  correct  results. 
The  following  results  of  testing  steel  are  given  in  Mr.  Kent's 
book,  as  confirming  the  same  rule  in  the  case  of  steel.    The 
tests  were  made  upon  Bessemer  steel  by  Col.  Wilmot  at  the 
Woolwich  arsenal. 
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e  fonn 


B)*  cylinder 


Tensile  Strength. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Lx>west 

Average 


Founds  per 
Square  Inch. 


162974 
136490 

^53677 
123165 

103255 
1 14460 


P  3°.  Commander  Beardslee  also  noticed  that  rods  of  certain 
diameters  of  the  same  kind  of  iron  bore  less  in  proportion  than 
rods  of  other  diameters  ;  and,  after  searching  carefully  for  the 
reason,  he  found  it  to  lie  in  the  proportion  between  the  diam» 
etcr  of  the  rod  and  the  size  of  the  pile  from  which  it  is 
rolled.     The  following  examples  are  given  :  — 


|-in.  diameter,  6.63%  of  pile,  56543  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  tensile  strength. 


8.18% 

'         56478 

9.90% 

'       54*77 

11.78% 

'       53550 

7.68% 

'       56344 

8.90% 

•       55018 

10.33% 

'       54034 

IX.63% 

'       51848 

He  therefore  claims,  that,  in  any  set  of  tests  of  round  iron, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  diameter  of  the  rod  tested,  and  not 

frely  the  breaking-strength  per  square  inch. 
4*.  He  gives  evidence  to  show,  that  if  a  bar  is  under-heated, 
It  will  have  an  unduly  high  tenacity  and  elastic  limit ;  and  that 
it  is  over-heated,  the  reverse  will  be  the  case. 
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5°.  The  discovery  was  made  independently  by  Commander 
Beardslee  and  Professor  Thurston,  that  wrought-iron,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  its  ultimate  tensile  strengtli  without 
breaking  it,  would,  if  relieved  of  its  load  and  allowed  to  rest, 
have  its  breaking-strength  and  its  limit  of  elasticity  increased. 

His  experiments  show  that  the  increase  is  in  irons  of  a 
fibrous  and  ductile  nature,  rather  than  in  brittle  and  steely 
ones;  hence  the  latter  class  would  be  but  little  benefited  by 
the  action  of  this  law. 

The  most  characteristic  table  regarding  this  matter  is  the 
following : — 

EFFECT  OF   EIGHTEEN   HOURS*  REST  ON  IRONS  OF  WIDKLY   DIFFER 
ENT   CHARACTERS. 


Ultimate 

Strength 

1 
L 

per  Square  Inch. 

Remarks. 

First 

Second 

Strain. 

Strain. 

Boiler  iron    .    .    . 

4S600 

56500 

Not  broken. 

«i             i( 

49800 

57000 

Broken  ^ 

M                41 

49800 

58000 

Broken      Average  gain, 

*l                U 

48100 

54400 

Broken                      ^S*^%' 

ft                (1 

48150 

55550 

Broken  ^ 

Contract  chain  iron, 

50200 

54000 

Broken         '\ 

M                   <l              H 

50J50 

53»oo 

Not  broken      Average 

tt                   it              tt 

50700 

55300 

Not  broken   ^          gain. 

It                   tt              tt 

49600 

52900 

Not  broken                 6.4^. 

It                   U              U 

51200 

53800 

Not  broken  J 

Iron  K     .     .     .     . 

58800 

64500 

Broken  ^ 

It     It 

•    •     ■     • 

S9000 

65800 

Broken   I  ^'"^''  8»«'' 
Broken  J                   9-4%- 

I 

II     tt 

■          4           •          ■ 

56400 

60600 
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§  233.  Chain  Cable.  —  The  most  thorough  set  of  tests  of  the 
Strength  of  chain  cable  is  that  made  by  Commander  Beardslee 
for  the  United-States  government,  an  account  of  which  may  be 
found  either  in  the  report  already  referred  to,  or  in  the  abridg- 
ment by  Wilham  Kent. 

In  this  report  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  conclusions, 
some  of  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

I**.  That  cables  made  of  studded  links  (i.e.,  links  with  a 
cast-iron  stud,  to  keep  the  sides  apart)  are  weaker  than  open- 
link  cables. 

2".  That  the  welding  of  the  links  is  a  source  of  weakness ; 
the  amount  of  loss  of  strength  from  this  cause  being  a  very 
uncertain  quantity,  depending  partly  on  the  suitability  of  the 
iron  for  welding,  and  partly  on  the  skill  of  the  chain-welder. 

3**.  That  an  iron  which  has  a  high  tensile  strength  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  good  iron  for  cables.  Of  the  irons  tested, 
those  that  made  the  strongest  cables  were  irons  with  about 
51000  lbs.  tensile  strength. 

4°.  The  greatest  strength  possible  to  realize  in  a  cable  per 
square  inch  of  the  bar  from  which  it  is  made  being  200  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  bar-iron  from  which  it  was  made,  the  cables 
tested  varied  from  155  to  1S5  per  cent  of  that  of  the  bar- 
iron. 

5°.  The  Admiralty  rule  for  proving  chain  cables,  by  which 
they  are  subjected  to  a  load  in  excess  of  their  elastic  limit, 
is  objected  to,  as  liable  to  injure  the  cable :  and  the  report 
suggests,  in  its  place,  a  lower  set  of  proving-strengths,  as  given 
in  the  following  table ;  the  Admiralty  proving-strengths  being 
ilco  given  in  the  table. 

In  these  recommendations,  account  is  taken  of  the  different 
'r;)ortion  of  strength  of  different  size  bars  as  they  come  from 
th:  rolls,  also  no  proving-stress  is  recommended  greater  than 
50  j>er  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  weakest  link,  and  45.5  per 
fnt  rf   the  strongest;  v/hercas  in  the  Admiralty  tests,  66.2 
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per  cen(  of  the  strength  of  the  weakest,  and  6c 
the  strongest,  is  sometimes  used. 

For  the  details  of  this  investigation,  see  the 
tive  Document  No.  98,  45th  Congress,  second  s 
abridgment  already  referred  to. 


Diunet«rof 

Recoouncnded 

: 

Admiraltjr 

IMameter  of 

Iran, 

in  inches. 

Recomnidxi 

Iron, 

in  inches. 

Proving-Straiiu. 

Proving-Straitts. 

Proving-Stni 

2 

"'737 

161 280 

l^ 

66138 

«H 

II4806 

>5'357 

If 

xl 

IO805S 

U1750 

lA 

55903 

I+i 

IOI499 

132457 

i\ 

5*084 

li 

95128 

123480 

lA 

46468 

iH 

88947 

114817 

i\ 

42053 

ift 

82956 

106470 

lA 

37820 

'1% 

77*59 

98437 

I 

33840 

'i 

71550 

90720 

■ 

While  steel  long  ago  displaced  wrought-iron  f 

and  while  steel  I  beams,  channel-bars,  angle-ir< 
shapes,  as  well  as  eye-bars,  have,  of  late  ye 
wrought-iron  to  a  very  great  extent,  nevertheless 
is  still  very  extensively  used,  and  for  a  great  va 
tural  purposes. 

For  wrought-iron  to  be  used  in  construci 
homogeneity,  and  often  weldability  are  the  grc 
together  with  as  large  a  tensile  strength  as  is  c 
tUese.  As  to  the  requirements  made  by  differen 
wrought-iron  for  structural  purposes,  the  mii 
strength  called  for  varies  from  about  46000  t 
pounds  per  square  inch,  with  ultimate  elongation: 
I  5^  to  yyji>  in  8  inches,  according  to  the  purpose 
wanted.     It  is  also  very  common,  when  good  ir 


/ 


to  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  made  of  scrap.  The  following 
tables  of  tensile  tests  of  wrought  iron  of  various  kinds  will 
sliow  what  results  can  be  obtained. 


1 

hTorway 

Iron. 

Surdco'l 

Best. 

1 

1 

^  c 

a 

i^: 

B 

■ 

^^ 

asr 

o^ 

"^  *^ 

^sr 

1? 

«w 

■^  >• 

1^'' 

"y 

3l 

11 

II 

it 

52 

- 

£ 

tc 

iS 

s 

a 

s 

tA 

afi 

S 

•75 

4a». 

93610 

63.6 

90000000 

.76 

53566 

»7554 

57.6 

*9 175000 

■?S 

'^ 

3II60 

6..7 

307600x1 

73 

5ooa3 

»6o3o 

49.8 

30643000 

75 

38090 

61.6 

390V0000 

.76 

477»4 

»5350 

47.6 

30310000 

•  n 

451^ 

30400 

66  8 

37388000 

'77 

4677> 

J4700 

45. » 

98347000 

■n 

4M3 

19*40 

A8.6 

»7666oao 

•77 

46600 

»1S50 

46.. 

*95f8ooo 

■77 

44490 

»5io 

67  S 

•845MOO 

.77 

♦73?5 
47063 

31550 

46., 

98347000 

74 

«»?! 

•*o79 

70  5 

99006000 

•77 

»694i 

48.6 

99475000 

75 

4J470 
J8950 

19400 

73-5 

36700000 

•77 

47860 

46.4 

96948000 

■fl 

»o3o 

7».3 

30140000 

■77 

475CO 

J  6997 

4».l 

08435000 

74 

«*4«» 

31970 

75-» 

»77a6ooo 

.76 

476eo 

9303ft 

Sl-» 

99551000 

'7* 

445*;^ 

>i07o 

7?  8 

•866J000 

-77 

49938 

"7»S 

49.9 

^7470000 

■  :« 

43S60 

196SS 

75. 0 

18000000 

.76 

^^l 

»7TOO 

53-6 
4i.8 

99151000 

i.oe 

4itoo 

15560 

70.3 

»7»95000 

.76 

48s  »l 

979*4 

19355000 

7$ 

4WI5 

68.6 

^a9M3o 

.76 

50060 

Ipof 

53-0 

3to«Booo 

■'5 

4»13 

»9»30 

61   4 

>9739ow 

.76 

49«43 

33440 

V  4 

30438000 

•7« 

41374 

I43»» 

fi95 

Tj4yxjW 

■  76 

48655 

aj4'4 

49*6 

30064000 

.7* 

41574 

'«53' 

68. 7 

.76 

47>W 

9»88o 

53-4 

199O0000 

7S 

4J*^« 

19340 

SQ.O 

31785000 

.76 

47090 

93090 

54-1 

33657000 

75 

4t«75 

160  ?• 

70.1 

30*87000 

.76 

4<)fiOO 

97480 

53.3 

99614000 

•75 

437S* 

I9tt> 

S0*3 

>8oooooo 

7« 

474  *a 

49950 

51.8 

19443000 

74 

lOJIO 

13*16 

73  •» 

30094000 

.7* 

47950 

93000 

57.0 

99504000 

74 

40143 

.»«o3 

s68toooo 

.76 

493B1 

99899 

458 

8S779000 

•74 

3Q»J6 

•5187 

B;i 

3ii$3oao 

.77 

494)1 

J84J0 

46.6 

3011*000 

•74 

39istt 

16133 

•9807000 

.76 

49660 

480J5 

93186 

31  3 

301C0000 

1         '* 

4i«lo 

4itaa 

\l^ 

»93ioooo 

.76 

>O04O 

56.7 

98809000 

1         -7$ 

7»  5 

1107  30CO 

■77 

49096 

*.5?8 

40.5 

97 399000 
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.io634aw 

.76 

4r*»o 

93060 

51.9 
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-74 

43913 
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%\ 

VD97000D 

.76 

50149 

90940 

41.5 

S74SOOOO 

•  7« 

49 109 

19^81 

»9i»yooo 

•75 

48553 

*3707 

li-^ 

31194000 

-74 

39698 

17638 

70.  s 

30013000 

:?l 

493SO 

91503 

66  5 

31793001 

•71 

4J»97 

.7J46 

66.6 

•Sjsjooo 

50083 

•0940 

3»-4 

99097000 

•73 

s 

17890 

73.8 

501WO00 

.76 

47019 

9314'* 

5'-4 

99978000 

■73 
-73 

lS?7 

S:J 

»i)5 18000 
*BS6iooo 

.76 
■76 

47504 

47747 

90949 

00941 

33  • 

49-5 

*85970oo 

39874000 
96330000 

■75 

3*»Si 

16886 

77'» 

>00>0000 

.76 

50927 

»3453 

46.9 

r« 

41043 

16400 

74. » 

386)4000 

•75 

5116.^ 

91l8) 

51  •« 

3*59ioao 

•74 

40199 

*tP^ 

7*.  3 

18697000 

:^ 

50930 

93770 

53  7 

-9493000 

-73 

44470 

16844 

rs 

3III4000 

50083 

atufi 

45- •• 

19097000 

74 

41940 

l«43 

•9373000 

■7? 

48 16a 

93767 

55  6 

99879000 

74 

4*53* 

»*44» 

70.5 

J04IOOOO 

.7* 

49500 

96500 

55  0 

31600000 

■75 

48400 

97»o 

46,9 

ilTooooo 

•73 
•  77 

476U.. 

47100 

9790a 
33600 

u>.  1 
56.1 

»9Jooooo 
*78ooooo 

.76 

46700 

34*00 

41.8 

■9700000 

.77 

45600 

93&V 

54  5 

«89OOQO0 

4o6 
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Refined  Iron. 


n 


:;s 

•77 
•77 
•7« 
77 
•  77 
■T4 
■7S 
•75 
•77 
•7S 
•75 
.76 
•»T 
•7$ 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•»J 

:?S 

•75 

.76 

.76 
-77 

■75 
•75 

7* 

4'ooy 
1.01 

-76 

.7* 

■75 

.76 

r.o« 

i.ot 

1.01 

>.o* 

>.et 

i.oa 

1.01 

i.M 


•77 
•74 

.7« 


§7 

a* 


56970 
534  $0 
55M0 

53«SO 
5»77o 
jaTTo 
5i3«o 
S^7>8 
48Mt 
49940 
joigo 

47495 
4S3sa 
«7>5l 
50351 
4BIOS 
5«703 
4*M5 
401 M 
47060 
47><o 
51300 
5*400 
Si4«» 
5x100 
54100 
51500 

5»5oo 

77300 

St'" 
S»goo 

$1600 

40700 
53100 
5uau 
90100 


50300 

47000 


49600 
50900 
5050Q 

S1400 
50400 

S0900 

48*00 
90600 


535M 


49500 
53300 


isr 


»»993 
»«990 
•975* 
•9370 
J  37" 
iSSm 


»7I3« 

1I190 
3«590 
tv»}6 
30387 
30574 
>S9Ba 
357»o 
18511 
J05S« 
305<7 


31700 
19400 

16000 


35000 


■60DO 


a90D0 

16500 
34:100 
3^400 
34000 

3>700 
•8700 


33100 
31700 
»6soo 
|tiao 
31500 


3« 


■0000 


liSoo 
30000 


30000 


15800 
•7900 
15600 
16400 
10900 


53-9 

Sl.D 

33-5 

33  3 
»4.« 
31  5 
•1  6 
as-* 
138 
14.0 

»7-a 
»•  4 
■1.1 

•7-3 
75'« 
•5  J 
»4*7 
U  o 
15.1 
17-8 
«5-4 
17.8 
•9.1 
»9-i 

34  9 
•9  t 
•4 .9 
.4.6 
ra  3 
•6.5 
■4.0 
»7.a 
M.3 

■4-4 

M.6 
*i.9 
».6 
■6.9 

^0*1 
■S.8 

•3  9 

3»-5 
30.6 
39.1 
■0.4 
»5  « 
J»-5 
■7-5 
53.6 
38.0 
iB.o 
41.8 
33  4 


■WtSooo 
96997000 
27711000 
t87iftooo 
» 7355000 
99773000 
oSoSiDoo 
386^9000 
iSijTooo 
975*0000 
10317000 


WrouEbt*iron  Wtre. 


9761 jooo 
17177000 
t I 618000 
17477000 
17BM000 
9371)000 
S7190000 

tW90000 


30100000 
95400000 

18100000 


37700000 
33100000 

96800000 
17100000 
i«l' 


18700000 


18300000 

IQIOOOOO 

97100000 


Kind  of  Wire. 


Annealed  wire 
AnnrAled  wire 
AnncAled  wire 
AnncAled  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Annealed  wire 
CoBOion  wire 
Comison  wire 
Common  wire 
Common  wire 
Common  wire 
Common  wire 
Comoioa  wire 
CcHDfDon  wire 
CoflOBon  wire 
Comnon  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Anncilcd  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Common  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Annealed  wire 
Cdmroon  wire 
Common  wire 

Ptano  wire. 
No.  II 

piano  wtr«. 
No.  13 


O 


Z 


•»35 

.136 

.136 
■135 
.110 
.109 
.110 
.113 
.080 
.080 
.079 
•079 
.079 
.080 
.081 
.oSa 
.oSi 
.089 
.089 
.083 
.089 
.167 
.o8t 
.06a 
.163 
.163 

.031 

.048 


70400 

61500 

6tlOD 

59500! 

4  5  too; 

59800 


43800 
3^800 


69400 
90900 


lOfOOO 

104000 

93700 
113000 
113000 


S9»a 

35800 

34000 


64000 


ftofxio 


98300 
99600 


1^ 

90300 

89000 


9710D 
93500 

71000 

57«» 
9S900 
Q3500 
67400 
61500 

345000 

vdajao 


68mo 
45)00 

56700 

54*w» 
736o« 
54300 


50400 

50400 
54000 
57600 


3960c 


50400 
45100 
55300 
43»oo 
40100 
47300 


e 
« 

at 


63.1 

75  o 

49-4 

71  a 

76,8 

7»-7 
57-5 
5' -3 
644 
51.0 
60  5 
4t.9 
51.0 
53  J 

90.1 
40-4 

61.9 

«43 

68.5 

5>  7 
550 

6j.7 

67. t 
65.6 

60.4 

7S-0 
56.0 
sa.t 


lb 
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In  Heft  IV  (1890)  of  the  Mitt.  d.  Materialpriifungsanstalt 

Zurich  is  an  account  of  a  set  of  tensile  tests  of  wrought-iron 

id  mild-steel  angles,  tees»  and  channels.     The  following  is  a 

immary  of  his  results  for  wrought-iron  shapes:  — 

ANGLE-IRONS. 


1 

i 

Diflicfuioiu, 

iDCbCS. 

In 

% 

J 

Modului  or 
EUiticity. 

pounds  per 

^1 

§  =  S 

III 

Square  Inch. 

Lb». 

s 

■  .76  X  >.76Xo  )i 

'U 

49910 

«50»o 

1T«o 

9-5 

>a8*4«io 

■.y«X  a. 96  X  0.51 

<oo6o 

B0190 

J1560 

;;:{ 

••070000 

JM  X3-5«  X0.3S 

•4.11 

50090 

»53«o 

34130 

98369000 

J-»5  X  3  H  >;o-55 

58  J. 

5"9o 

»5j»o 

j»«. 

.6.4 

377W«» 
jSsjtooo 

■0 

4.IJ  X  4.13  X  0.47 

J5.48 

49»00 

tSoio 

U»30 

la.O 

«• 

4.»S  X  4.13  X  0.67 

55- M 

46070 

aa750 

3«fio 

lO.S 

:l3js 

\x 

5.11  X  5->»  X  0  67 

6a  .OQ 

IC 

»36ta 

30430 

tl.O 

$.i«  X  5.i«  X  o.i7 

SIM  .61 

31140 

«.j 

TEE-IRONS, 


j".feX,'  35 

>t.8« 

S«470 

.sUa 

37«to 

14.9 

37615009 

*' 

49300 

13610 

34TOO 

is-s 

3767*000 

,«.^  X  y'.94 

3«'75 

$.760 

ti6io 

388  to 

ti.7 

27857000 

54040 

18630 

354  « 

SI. 3 

7774.»coo 

■0 

5";»oX3".94 

46.9. 

53610 
S"90o 

3£ 

iSE 

19.0 

17409000 

CHANNEUIRONS. 


4.J3X..J6 
J.I3  X  «.«4 

6.03   X    3-^1 

•;4«  X  3;^ 
t.46  X  ).SB 


•8.43 

S0630 

«J3«> 

3JI10 

15-9 

49MD 

«4«70 

33700 

(f.T 

»!£ 

543« 

•Jifc 

36690 

10.6 

♦889 

51760 

35350 

199 

546(0 

«5jao 

34>70 

•7  $ 

'v« 

51900 

19690 

?lS! 

90.4 

5»90O 

14390 

30860 

»4-5 

85,.« 

5M50 

"330 

34560 

•0.9 

53470 

94170 

36.60 

17.0 

••U 

5>7«o 

••040 

34840 

11.9 

■7544000 

■7H50CO 

9777^000 

•7658000 
t79W«» 
•7487000 
•966300a 
•7701000 
•£710000 
18568000 


4oS 


APPLiED  MHCHAXiCS. 


TENSILE   TESTS   MADE  SUBSEQUENTLY    AT   THE   WATERTOWN 

ARSENAL. 

Here  will  next  be  given,  in  tabulated  form,  the  results  of  a 
number  of  tensile  tests  made  on  the  government  machine  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal. 

The  following  tables  of  results  on  rolled  bars,  from  the  Elmira 
Rolling-Mill  Company  {mark  L)  and  from  the  Passaic  Roiling- 
Mills  (mark  S),  are  given  in  Executive  Document  12,  ^!h  Cm- 
gresSf  1st  session^  and  in  Executive  Document  /,  4Jth  Congrcsu 
2d  session, 

SINGLE   REFINED    BARS. 


5 

1' 

'1 

•8 

Appcarvif^  of 

iV^. 

§ 
s 

If 

Jil 

It 

1^" 

Fnctuic. 

1^ 

Si 

L       1 

3.06 

38500 

52710 

184 

33-3 

95 

5 

26981450 

L       2 

306 

29500 

53630 

16.4 

36XJ 

92 

8 

27826036 

>■       3 

3.06 

39000 

52090 

21.4 

34-6 

95 

5 

28419183 

L       4 

3-06 

29000 

51440 

15.0 

30.3 

90 

10 

308S8030 

L       5 

6-46 

27500 

50500 

'45 

27^ 

95 

5 

27826036 

L       6 

6.40 

27500 

SO53O 

»7.3 

22-3 

70 

30 

27118644 

L        7 

<J-39 

270QO 

50200 

18.0 

22.5 

95 

5 

=7444253 

L        8 

324 

- 

S'667 

2  2.0 

36^ 

70 

30 

2831S584 

Round. 

L        9 

3.20 

- 

50844 

>6-3 

22.0 

«5 

85 

27972027 

« 

L      10 

3.20 

- 

53062 

21.0 

40^ 

95 

5 

38119507 

M 

S      It 

308 

28500 

4&640 

»3-3 

24-3 

100 

Slightly 

27586206 

S      12 

3.08 

38000 

SO39O 

16.9 

35-1 

100 

0 

275S6206 

S      «3 

305 

2S500 

47050 

9.0 

22.0 

100 

0 

27874564 

S      15 

6.40 

26000 

49700 

17.1 

19.2 

85 

»5 

29906542 

S      16 

6.40 

24000 

492S0 

157 

»7.7 

85 

'5 

26490066 

S      17 

6.41 

24500 

48740 

M-3 

»7-3 

80 

20 

28119507 

S     18 

3'>7 

24600 

49680 

'9-5 

32-0 

100 

Slightly 

27972027 

Rotini 

S      19 

3>7 

25870 

493J8 

18.3 

38.0 

100 

0 
Cinder 

29357798 

'* 

S      JO 

3<7 

24920 

48864 

184 

37  J5 

100 

a  I  centre 

27729636 

M 

^^^^r                   DOUBLE  tfEFfNED  iSAKS.                                  4O9              1 

DOUBLE  REFINED  BARS. 

II 

■S  t 

1^.^ 

•5 

Apfttanuux  of 

—  -o    5-   J 

i 
% 
\ 

If 

is 

FnctuK. 

3.?  3  3 

\^ 

3^ 

J  ^ 

l-^'-j" 

r 

hi 

X 

■ 

1 

.    XOl 

3^ 

29000 

53560   153 

37.9 

100 

0 

276J3S5* 

.  aot 

y>l 

30000 

52650    16.3 

2a6 

85 

t5 

34042553 

103 

3^ 

32500 

53500    16.5 

27-5 

100 

0 

3^1169014 

.    KH 

3.06 

32500 

54480    15.4 

24.8 

100 

0 

39090909 

■   »0S 

6.3J 

27000 

51230    17-8 

24.2 

80 

20 

28119507 

.   ao6 

6-34 

27500 

50500    17.6 

21.1 

100 

Slightly 

29639629 

J07 

6^34 

27000 

51030     21-4 

3''9 

too 

0 

37826086 

.  aoS 

3*» 

- 

50156    "-7 

i 

43^ 

100 

Cup. 
shaped 

28021015 

Round. 

.  >09 

3.30 

- 

49937     =2-6 

45-0 

too 

M 

386235.(0 

«« 

,  sto 

3-» 

- 

50188  1  19,9 

43-0 

100 

M 

28985507 

M 

Zll 

3^3 

39500 

51150  I3Z.O 

31.5 

100 

0 

32989690 

3t3 

3^5 

28500 

511 10  1  23.0 

36.1 

100 

0 

2555910S 

«3 

>ii 

29500 

S1860  !  22.5 

39-2 

100 

0 

26446280 

ai5 

6-3» 

27500 

50980  1 19.1 

23-6 

95 

5 

29357798 

2l6 

6.38 

27000 

50770   20.7 

29.6 

100 

0 

28268551 

117 

6^33 

27000 

5»340    19.3 

35-2 

100 

0 

28070175 

aiS 

3->7 

24610 

50631 

2a4 

41.0 

100 

0 

38633540 

Round. 

»   219 

3-«7 

- 

5091 5 

^55 

44^ 

100 

Cup- 

sh»ped 

28268551 

*( 

320 

3'7 

- 

5020s 

237 

44^ 

100 

11 

28070175 

'* 

The 

modt 

ili  of   elasticity  had   not  been  computed  in   the 

port,  1 

3ut  ha 

Lve  been  computed  in  these  tables  from  the  elon- 

^tions 

under 

a  load  of  20000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  each  case, 

H  recor 

ded  ir 

1  the  details  of  the  tests. 

1  In  t 

hese 

reports  are  also  to  be  found  tensile  tests  of  iron 

:roin   ot 

her  c 

ompanies.  as   the  Detroit   Bridge  Company,  the 

boentx 

Com 

I 

3any,  the  Pencoyd  Company,  etc.     Some  of  these 
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tests  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  rest  upon  the  bar 
after  it  had  been  strained  to  its  ultimate  strength,  also  to 
determine  the  strength  after  annealing.  The  following  table 
shows  these  latter  results : 


oon«moi3 


rg     ?  ^ 


?i 


•^  ■*■       *n     (O 


J*!  »H         ■     n    M       « 


«8 


'ft    "8    * 


S     S 


V.     ^  S      3,  t 


•5? 


■B 


off 


*:e 


OK 


OK 


OK      Q     « 


1 5^ 


o      o 

S  "o 

N    t    C    ^      ^      S 

i±  ••  CI    5     C 
KZ  OK 


\^=-  • 

1*  u  u  >a    t- 

Z    ae      o 


•^  T 

S  i 


t:& 


w>         * 


DOUBLE  REFINED  BARS. 


Some  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  values  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  same  iron  for  tension  and  for 
compression ;  and  these  were  found  experimentally  to  be 
almost  identical,  as  was  to  be  expected.  For  these  tests  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  reports  themselves ;  and  only  cer- 
tain tests  on  eye-bars  of  the  Phoenix  Company  will  be 
appended  here. 


Arsenal 
NuBber. 

Outiidc 

Length, 
Incbd. 

Gauecd 
Lenffth, 
Inches. 

S«cUoojU 
Area;, 
&!,  lo. 

Ultimate 

StrcDg^th, 
Pounds 

per  sq.  ia. 

CoQtnctioo 

ol  Area  at 

Frftcture, 

perceau 

511 
5«3 

518 

67-75 

67.  So 
96.05 

50 

75 

J -478 

I  WO 
5.103 

40600 
39480 
467*0 

16.8 

13.9 
8.1 

Quite  a  number  of  tests  of  the  iron  of  different  American 
companies  are  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Work  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,"  by  Thomas  D. 

!    ^  Lovett,  Nov.  I,  1875. 

Hi       For  these  the  student  is  referred  to  the  report  named. 

(     P 


WROUGHT-IRON    PLATE. 


The  following  table  contains  some  tests  of  wrought-iron 
plate  and  bars  made  on  the  Government  testing-machine  at 
Watertown  in  1883  and  1884  for  the  Supervising  Architect  at 
Washington,  D.C. 
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I 


I 


f  1^  r 


•1^  -If 

l|li|S: 


i 


Lll  I 


a  % 


Is  I  i,=  i 


S|3 

CD 
^-   -   fi'   is-       *  -  *  *  B 


D       49  CMD  <•*%•* 


ntsr: 


QUO        ■TtOLmwnp.mm      ei%Bi«t>«4 


^nqstn  Sqfli»  O] 


'taqmi  uai  aj 


igyp^ 


«*    *'0*   ♦•   "    Pi*l?Jlif>Vl*^l^h.OiiO**  +  '-   *  i*ni^"-i  ^-     fr  (M«   irt  lift  ft^      ■  VW   MT  »■ 


u 

^i 


aj5 


crODDQCSDCiQtSODaaoODOiSgQOOQDQa      DDCaOQOH'OBB94'> 


6  Oft  a  Q  d  d  0  dg  ddddcddoddddodod  QfiH  d  d  s  d      d  p  e  ft^S 


•^m^A. 


----  QT.-i^Mddpg--'-      ddk..^^ 


~  o  -I  o  - 


O   O   0    D   ^   H 


IBUJ1»d^ 


u^jjjjjj  -<-<<esaiuu    itxuu 


WROUGHT-IRON    AND    STEEL   EYE-BARS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Govcrninent  tests  for  1886  is  given  tbe 
following  table  of  tensile  tests  of  wrought-iron  eye-bars.  The 
wrought-iron  ones  were  furnished  by  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  the  steel  ones  by  ibe 
Chief  Engineer  for  the  American  Committee  of  the  Statue  ol 
Liberty. 


COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF   WROUGHT-IRON, 


WROUGHT-IRON  EYE-BARS. 


Dimenskau. 


V^ 


1.3 


)  Ins. 


M 


tail.  60 


fc 


3 

* 

II 

Ins. 

1 

5. 00 

1->4 

5. 00 

1     15 

4M 

■     14 

S.oo 

t.l6 

6  OS 

1    44 

o.os 

1  -44 

-Si  3 
1^ 


Lbs. 

*J4S'* 

12610 
ai7ttO 
xt4to 

10750 
»a730 


■■2S 


Lt». 
45105 

44S40 

J0550 
43«fto 
43020 


Elon^atkia. 


5J 


% 
11,7 

0-4 
7.8 

S-i 
(J.  09 

&.5 


0°. 


J^- 


11.6     Ji  >  J 


0-4 

8.0 

4.4 
t  J  .06 
6.6 


19.0 
»6.4 

14.8 


11 


lis 


Fracl«rc. 


Lb«. 

3J}OJ7000 

iSiflsooo 
37950000. 

28800000 
atjoiooo 


Lbs. 

50S88 
484V* 

540»3 
4ji6ft 
4<9>0 


Stem 


Appearance. 


Fibrous,  tracet 
of  ifranulatiiHi. 
Fibrous,  70 
Granular,  30 
Fibruus,  70 
Uranular,  jo 
Fibrous,  70 
Granular,  30 
Granular,  80 
Fibruus,  »o 
Granular  s%  st 
une  edge,  fi- 
Wous  for  bal' 
ance  of  fracture 


The  gauged  length  of  the  bars  was  i8o  inches.  The  moduli 
of  elasticity  computed  between  5cxx>  and  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

COMPRESSIVE    STRENGTH    OF   WROUOHT-IRON. 

In  regard  to  the  compresbive  strength  of  wrought-iron,  we 
may  wish  to  study  it  with  reference  to — 

I*.  The  strength  of  wrought-iron  columns; 

2*.  The  strength  of  wrought-iron  beams  ; 

3'.  The  effects  of  a  crushing  force  upon  small  pieces  not 
laterally  supported ; 

4°.  The  effects  of  a  crushing  force  upon  small  pieces  laterally 
supported. 

1°.  In  this  case  it  may  be  said  that,  by  reference  to  the 
tests  of  wrought-iron  bridge  columns,  the  compressive  strength 
per  square  inch  of  wrought-iron  in  masses  of  such  sizes  is  given 
by  the  tests  of  the  shorter  lengths  of  such  columns,  i.e.,  by 
those  that  are  short  enough  not  to  acquire,  when  the  maximum 
load  is  just  reached,  a  deflection  sufficient  to  throw  any  appreci- 
ably greater  stress  per  square  inch  on  any  part  of  the  column  in 
consequence  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  load  due  to  the  deflec- 
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tion.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  naturally  lower  than  we 
should  expect  to  obtain  in  smaller  masses. 

2°.  In  this  case  the  evidence  that  there  is  goes  to  show  thil 
the  compressive  strength  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  i**,  and 
hence  that  it  is  less  than  the  tensile  strength.  Indeed,  the  Ksults 
of  tests  of  full-size  beams  show  a  modulus  of  rupture  greater 
than  the  compressive  strength,  less  than  the  tensile  strength  in  I 
sections,  and  greater  in  circular  sections;  all  this  being  what 
would  naturally  be  expected. 

3°  If  a  small  cyhnder  of  ductile  wrought-iron  is  tested  with- 
out lateral  support,  and  with  flat  ends,  the  friction  of  the  ends 
against  the  platforms  of  the  testing-machine  comes  in  to  interfere 
with  (he  flow  of  the  metal;  and  if,  besides  this,  the  ratio  of  length 
to  diameter  b  so  small  as  to  prevent  buckling,  then  the  specimen 
will  gradually  flatten  out,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  find  any 
maximum  load,  because  the  area  of  the  central  part  is  constantly 
increasing. 

4°.  In  this  case  the  crushing  strength  per  square  inch  that 
causes  continuous  flow,  and  also  the  maximum  strength  per 
square  inch,  is  greater  than  that  where  the  specimen  has  no 
lateral  support.  Hence  follows,  that  in  the  case  of  wrought-iron 
rivets  it  is  entirely  safe  to  allow  a  bearing  pressure  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  90,000  or  100,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  according  to 
circumstances. 

§  223.  Wrought-iron  Columns.— Until  after  about  1880 
there  was  but  little  experimental  knowledge  on  this  subject  beyond 
the  experiments  of  Hodgkinson,  which  have  furnished  the  con- 
stants for  Hodgkinson*s,  and  also  for  Gordon's  formula,  as  already 
given  in  §  208  and  \  209. 

These  formulae  have  been  in  very  general  use,  and  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  we  have  been  able  to  test  their  accuracy  by 
tests  on  full-size  wrought-iron  columns.  The  disagreement 
of  the  formulae  already  referred  to,  with  the  results  of  the  tcstSi 
has  led  to  the  proposal  of  a  large  number  of  similar  formuhe, 
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ch  having  its  constants  determined   to  suit  a  certain  definite 
of  tests,  and  hence  all   these   formuhe  thus  proposed,  which 
of  course,  empirical,   and  can  only  be  applied  with  safety 
the  range  of  the  cases  experimented  upon. 
A  few  of  these  will  now  be  enumerated;  and  then  will  follow 
les  of  the  actual  tests,  which  furnish  the  best  means  of  dctcr- 
ling  the  strength  of  these  columns;   and  it  would  appear  that 
lis  these  tables  themselves  which  the  engineer  would  wish  to  use 
jD  designing  any  structure. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1881,  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Clark, 
^eves  &  Co.,  presented  to  the  American  Society  of  Civi!  Engineers 
Heport  of  a  number  of  tests  on  full-size  Phoenix  columns,  made 
for  them  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  logrthcr  with  a  comparison 
M  ihc  actual  breaking-weights  with  those  which  would  have 
^pn  obtained  by  using  the  common  form  of  Gordon's  formula 
for  wTOught-iron.     The  table  is  shown  on  page  416, 

The  very  considerable  disagreement  between  the  breaking, 
loads  as  calculated  by  Gordon's  formula,  and  the  actual   break. 

» loads.  led  a  number  of  people  to  propose  empirical  formula.* 
one  form  or  another  which  should  represent  this  set  of 
tests,  and  also  others  which  should  represent  some  other  tests 
on  full-size  bridge  columns,  which  had  been  previously  made 
in  other  places. 

Of  these  I  shall  only  give  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Cooper,  which  arc  as  follows :  — 


For  square-ended  columns 


/ 


1  + 


(^-j 


18000 


^or  pJn-cnded  columns  •    • 


A 


f 


1  + 


% 


-33 
8000 


)■ 
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And  he  gives,  for  the  values  of ^ 

For  Phoenix  columns /""  36000; 

**  American  Company's  columns  .    •    •    ./— 30000; 
'*  box  and  open  columns /— 31000. 

He  deduces  these  values  of  /  from  some  tests  made  in  1875 
by  Mr.  Bouscaren,  combined  with  those,  already  referred  to, 
made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  The  box  and  open  colunuis 
were  made  of  channel-bars  and  latticing.  The  tables  or  dia- 
grams presented  to  justify  the  formulae  proposed  can  be  foimd 
in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers" 
for  1882. 

Besides  the  above  there  will  be  given  here  tables  of  three 
sets  of  tests  of  full-size  wrought-iron  columns,  viz. : 

I**.  The  series  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  this  being  the 
most  complete  set  of  tests  of  full-size  wrought-iron  columns  in 
existence. 

2°.  A  series  of  tests  of  Z-bar  columns  made  by  Mr.  C  L 
Strobel. 

3°,  A  few  tests  made  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technologj'. 
Reference  will  also  be  made  to  the  tests  of  Mr.  G.  Bouscaren, 
and  to  those  made  by  Prof.  Tetmajer,  at  the  Materialpriifungs- 
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results  of  those  tested  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  with  the  correspond- 
ing curves,  representing  (a)  the  formulae  of  Prof.  SoncJerickcr  (sec 
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page  417).  and   (6)  that  of  Mr.  Strobcl  (see  page  418).    These 
diagrams  will  be  preceded  by  the  corresponding  foraiulse. 

A  perusal  of  them  will  show  that,  for  values  of  -  less  than 

9 

a  certain  quantity,  which  Mr.  Slrobel  assumes  as  90,  and  Prof. 

Stindcrickcr  as  80  for  flat-ended,  and  60  for  pin-ended  columns; 

p 
tlie  value  of  —  (i.e.,  the  breaking-load   divided    by  the  area)  is 

j% 

I  P 

constant.     For  greater  values  of  —  the  value  of  —  decreases,  and 

p  A 

for  this  portion  of  the  curve.  Prof.  Sondericker's  formulae  are  as 

follows : 

For    flat-ended    Phoenix   columns   he   recommends    Cooper's 

formula. 

For  lattice  columns  with  pin-ends,  reported  in   Exec.   Doc. 

[,  47th  Congress,  isi  session,  and  Exec.  Dcx:.  5,  48th  Congress, 

it  session,  he  recommends  the  formula 

P_ 34000 

A 


i-f 


&-) 


12000 

For  the  box  and  solid  web  columns  reported  in  Exec.  Doc.  5, 
48th  Congress,  ist  session,  and  Exec.  Doc.  35,  49th  Congress, 
ist  session,  taken  together  with  Bouscaren's  results  on  box  and 

American  Bridge  Company's  columns,  he  recommends 

F 
For  Bat-ends -j-  = 

1  + 


33000 


For  pin-ends. 


1  + 


6000 
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In  these  formulae  P»  breaking-load  in  pounds,  A^  sectional 
area  in  square  inches,  /= length  in  inches,  and  />-«  least  radius 
of  gyration  of  section  in  inches. 

Moreover,  the  numerator  in  each  of  these  formuls  is  the 

P  / 

value  of  -^  corresponding  to  the  case  when  —  is  less  than  80  ia 

flat-ended,  and  less  than  60  in  pin-ended  columns. 

Instead  of  the  above  Mr.  Strobel  recommends  for  value  of 

P  / 

•J-  when  —  is  less  than  90,  35000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and, 

A  p 

for  values  of  —  greater  than  90,  the  formula 


j«46ooo-ias-. 

Moreover,  if  P'^safe  load,  in  poimds,  he  recommends 

/  P' 

(a)  For  -<90»        j-=8ooo; 

/  P'  / 

(6)  For->9o.       .-^  =  10600-30^. 

While  Gordon's  formula,  or  a  modification  of  it,  is  still  in 
use  in  many  bridge  specifications,  quite  a  number  of  them  haw 
substituted  the  Strobel  formula,  or  a  modification  of  it. 

Wrought-iron  colubcns  subjected  to  eccentric  load. 

All  the  formulae  given  thus  far  for  the  breaking  or  for  the 
safe  load  on  wTought-iron  colunms  are  only  applicable  when 
the  load  is  so  applied  that  its  resultant  acts  along  the  axis  of  the 
column,  and  either  the  diagrams  on  pages  417  and  418,  or  the 
corresponding  formulae,  give  us  the  breaking-strength  per  square 
inch,  i.e.,  the  number  of  pounds  per  square  inch  which,  multiplied 
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by  the  area  in  square  inches,  gives  the  breaking-load  of  the  column; 
the  safe  load  per  square  inch  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
breaking-ioad  per  square  inch  by  a  suitable  factor  of  safety.  On 
ih^  other  hand,  whenever  the  resultant  of  the  load  on  the  column 
does  not  act  along  the  axis  of  the  column,  we  must  determine  the 
fibre-stress  due  to  the  direct  load,  and  to  this  add  the  greatest 
fibre  stress  due  to  the  hendlng-moment,  the  sum  of  the  two  being 
the  actual  greatest  fibre  stress,  and  the  column  must  be  so  pro- 
portioned that  this  greatest  fibre  stress  shall  not  exceed  the  safe 
strength  per  square  inch,  as  determined  by  dividing  the  breaking 
strength  per  square  inch  by  the  proper  factor  of  safety;  and  this 
proceeding  should  be  followed  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the 
eccentric  load — whether  it  be  due  to  the  beams  supported  by  the 
column  on  one  side  being  more  heavily  loaded  than  those  on  the 
other,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  load  transmitted  from  the  columns 
above  being  eccentric,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  mode  of  connection 
of  the  column  to  the  other  parts  of  the  structure,  whether  it  be 
due  to  poor  fitting,  or  to  any  other  cause. 


r 
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The  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  will  next  be  given, 
together  with  cuts  showing  the  form  of  the  columns;  these  being 
taken  from  the  Tests  of  Metals  for  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,  and 

1885- 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  volume  for  1S81.: 
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The  hcxt  table  taken  from  the  volume  for  1882  men- 
>ned  above  contains  the  results  of  some  compressive  tests 

wrought-iron  I-beams  placed  in  the  machine  with  the  ends 
rticai  and  tested  with  fiat-ends ;  also  of  some  tensile  speci- 
ens  cut  off  from  two  of  them. 

TESTS  OF  I-BEAMS  BY  COMPRESSION. 


Lengtb. 
In. 

Width 

of 
Fiance. 

In. 

Thick- 

ness  of 

Web. 

In. 

Total 
Depth. 

In. 

i 

L  a. 

Sectional. 
Area. 

Sq.  In. 

Ultimate  Strength. 

Actual. 

PerSq.  In 
Lbs. 

I 

57.06 

5-45 

0.64 

9.00 

228 

14.40 

545' 00 

37854 

3 

155-45 

4.40 

0.40 

10.52 

443 

10.26 

207000 

20170 

3 

191.90 

3.56 

0.40 

9.08 

365 

6.85 

85380 

12460 

4 

191.90 

3-59 

0.43 

9.09 

381 

7-15 

85200 

I1916 

5 

119.85 

2.98 

o.t8 

6.IX 

139 

4.18 

101200 

24210 

6 

180.33 

3.60 

0.42 

6.96 

303 

6.05 

84650 

13990 

7 

192.04 

3.58 

0.45 

7.94 

355 

6.65 

83400 

12540 

8 

192.90 

3.60 

0.44 

7.98 

353 

6.59 

92300 

I40IO 

9 

«5-88 

4.28 

0.40 

10.52 

561 

9-30 

149000 

16020 

10 

264.08 

4.49 

0.48 

10.53 

747 

10.19 

113100 

1 1 100 

II 

264.08 

4.43 

0.50 

10.51 

767 

10. 46 

107800 

10306 

12 

264.00 

4.90 

0.53 

15-15 

1085 

14.80 

184700 

12400 

»3 

263.95 

4.84 

0.53 

14.74 

1081 

14.74 

187000 

12686 

TESTS  OF  SPECIMENS  FROM   NOS.    I    AND   2   BY  TENSION. 


Cut    from 
Flange 
or  Web. 

Width, 
lo. 

Depth. 
In. 

Sectional 
Area. 

Sq.  In. 

Ultimate 

Strenfrth. 

Contrac- 
tion of 
Area. 

Per  Cent. 

Actual. 
Lbs. 

Per  Sq.  In. 
Lbs. 

r 

Web. 

3.00 

0.65 

1-95 

103300 

52970 

10 

Web. 

3.00 

0.50 

1. 51 

65400 

43340 

3-9 

t 

Flange. 

4.00 

0.75 

3.01 

146400 

48640 

19.6 

. 

Flange. 

4.00 

0.76 

3.02 

147100 

48640 

15.9 

,    / 

Flange. 

3.00 

0.51 

1-53 

55400 

36210 

II. I 

I 

Web. 

3.00 

0.40 

1. 19 

52900 

44640 

X6.5 

Next  will  be  given  the  set  of  tests  which  is  reported  in  the 
volumes  for  1883  and  1884. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  first  of  the  two  : 


COMPRESSION    TESTS   OF   WROUGHT-IRON  COLUMNS,   LATTICED,  BOX, 
AND    SOLID    WEB. 


**  This  series  of  tests  comprises  seventy-four  columns,  forty 
of  the  number  having  been  tested,  the  results  of  which  arc 
herewith  presented. 

"The  columns  were  made  by  the  Detroit  Bridge  and  Iton 
Company. 

**  The  styles  of  posts  represented  are  those  composed  of— 

"Channel-bars  with  solid  webs; 

"  Channel-bars  and  plates  ; 

"  Plates  and  angles ; 

"  Channel-bars  latticed,  with  straight  and  swelled  sides : 

*'  Channel-bars,  latticed  on  one  side,  and  with  continuous 
plate  on  one  side. 

"  All  the  posts  were  tested  with  3j-inch  pins  placed  in  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  cross-section  ;  except  two  posts  of  set  N, 
which  had  the  pins  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  channel* 
bars. 

*'  This  gave  an  eccentric  loading  for  these  columns,  on  ac- 
count of  the  continuous  plate  on  one  side  of  the  channel 
bars. 

"  The  pins  were  used  in  a  vertical  position,  unless  other- 
wise stated  in  the  details  of  the  tests. 

"  In  the  testing-machine  the  posts  occupied  a  horizontal 
position. 

*'  They  were  counterweighted  at  the  middle. 

••  Cast-iron  bolsters  for  pin-seats  were  used  between  the  ends 


ti  the  columns  and  the  6at  compression  platforms  of  the  tcst- 
fing-machine. 

The  sectional  areas  were  obtained  from  the  weights  of  the 
|chainel-bars,  angles,  and  plates,   which  were  weighed  before 
any  holes  were  punched,  calling  the  sectional  area,  in  square 
inches,  one-tenth  the  weight  in  pounds  per  yard  of  the  iron. 

"Compressions  and  sets  were  measured  within  the  gauged 
length  by  a  screw  micrometer. 

"The  gauged  length  covered  the  middle  portion  of  the 
post,  and  was  taken  along  the  centre  line  of  the  upper  chan- 
od-bar  or  plate,  always  using  a  length  shorter  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  eye-plates,  to  obtain  gaugings  unafTected  by 
the  concentration  of  the  load  at  those  points. 

"The  deflections  were  measured  at  the  middle  of  the  post. 
The  pointer,  moving  over  the  face  of  a  dial,  indicated  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  deflection. 

"Loads  were  gradually  applied,  measuring  the  compressions 
and  deflections  after  each  increment;  returning  at  intervals  to 
the  initial  load  to  determine  the  sets. 

"The  maximum  load  the  column  was  capable  of  sustaining 
'was  recorded  as  the  ultimate  strength,  although,  previous  to 
•reaching  this  load,  considerable  distortion  may  have  been  pro- 
^daced. 

"Observations  were  made  on  the  behavior  of  the  posts 
Ftcr  passing  the  maximum  load,  while  the  pressure  was  fall- 
ig.  showing,  in  some  cases,  a  tendency  to  deflect  with  a  sudden 
»ring,  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of  strength. 

The  slips  of  the  eye-plates  along  the  continuous  plates 

id  channel-bars  during  the  tests  were  measured  for  certain 

ts  in   sets  /*',  G,  H,  and  /.     The  measurements  of  slip  were 

ten  in   a    length  of  lo  inches  or  20  inches,  one  end  of  the 

licTometer  being  secured  to  the  eye-plate,  and  one  end  to  the 

unncl-bar.     The   readings    include    both    the    compression 

►vcment  of  the  material  and  the  slip  of  the  plates. 
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•'Columns  H,  I,  L,  and  Mwere  provided  with  pin-holes  for 
placing  the  pins  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  webs  of 
the  channel-bars. 

••  After  the  ultimate  strength  had  been  determined  with  the 
pins  in  their  first  position^  a  supplementar)'  test  was  made,  if 
the  condition  of  the  column  justified  it,  with  the  pins  at  right 
angles  to  their  former  position  ;  thus  changing  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-section,  taken  about  the  pin  as  an  axis. 

**  The  experiments  with  columns  N  show  how  much  strength 
is  saved  by  employing  pins  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross- 
section.  Where  such  was  not  the  case,  the  columns  showed 
the  effect  of  the  eccentric  loading  by  deflections  perf>endicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  pins,  from  the  initial  loads,  which  resulted  in 
failure." 
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WKOVGHT-IRON  COhVMNS, 


All 


LATION  OF  EXrERIMENTS  ON   WROUGUT-IRON  COLUMNS 
WITH   3J-INCH    PIN-ENDS. 


Slflc  of  COJUBO. 


Length, 
Centre 

to 
Centre 

of  PiDL 

1 
Sec- 
tional 
Are^ 

in. 

Sq.  In. 

t>6.ao 

9.B31 

190.07 

10.199 

180.00 

9-977 

180.00 

9.977 

«40M 

9.73« 

■40.10 

9.7fa 

■40.00 

16,077 

S4O.OO 

i6.a8i 

JK>  CO 

16.179 

IBO.IO 

16. 141 

3JO.O0 

17-898 

JSO.OO 

19.417 

JJ»'95 

16.168 

3«>.oo 

16.367 

Ultimate 

Streoffth. 


Total. 
Lbft. 


per 

Sq.  In. 


Manner  of  Pailurc:. 


8el 


1 


397100 

jtoooo 
151000 

aioooo 


158300 


367000 
318800 
383600 


474000 
491000 


♦53O00 
45*000 


30030 
31380 
15160 

111050 
19380 
16330 


36430 
33540 
19700 
17570 


364B0 
»S»90 


•»9"> 


Dellccted    perpendicolir 

to  axis  of  pint. 
Sheared     riveta    in    Cy^ 

plates. 
OeScctcd    pcrpendkulir 

to  axis  of  pins. 
Do.  da 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 

doL 


Deflected    pcrpendkaitf 
to  aiis  of  pins. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Da  4Bk 


Deflected    pcrpeodlciite- 
to  axis  of  pins. 
Do.  do. 


Deflected  panltel  to  axto 

of  pins. 
Deflected    perpendicvlar 
to  axis  of  pins. 
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H            TABULATION  OF   EXPEICIMENTS   ON   WKOUGHT-IRON  COLUMNS  | 

WITH   3J-INCH   PIN-ENDS.                                     ■ 

^1                  or 

Style  of  ColumD. 

CcDlK     Sec* 

Ul  11  Bute 

Strength. 

1 

10 
Centre 

OiPiDS. 

In. 

tkuul 
Area. 

Sq.  la. 

Total, 

per 

Sq. In. 

._.- 

SefC. 

JOO.OO 

330. to 

M-9M 

ao.613 

^ifHTfVrr 

*5770 
15950 

Deflected      m    du|«ail 

direcuon. 
Sheared    rifeu   in  tj«- 

plAtrs. 

"I 
-J 

r 

rV 

^ 

L 

SJ5000 

^^V 

^^^H         '4' 

Sot 

H, 

R 

iS9ao 

159 ■»; 

7.6,8 
8.056 

•94700 

13910 
9«58o 

Deflected    peipeodiuiitf       1 
to  «ti«  of  piiu.                  ' 
Do.            do 

^^B 

13960 

7.fa. 

s6onao 

J4'"» 

Do.            Ai' 

H^        1649 

fic: 

Li 

«j9.6o 
319.90 
i«9.«5 

76.. 
7-7«5 

yey3 

*}460D 

943600 

334  «o 
3161Q 
»9»70 

Deflected      lo    iJuitfw*        1 

dirciiiiin. 
DeflectcJ  parallel  inriu        1 

o(  pins. 
Deflected      m    i)ur>n«l 

direction.                           ■ 

I 

nQtoo 

^^^1 

^^^H            '4* 

S<tL 

(f^WJ_ 

159  »o 

159,90 

7.045 
7.6*4 

■6.300 

•55690 

34340 
335JO 

10  axis  of  no*. 
Do.            do. 

^f          1643 

H                         >644 

1 
. Is"-^ 

1 

G 

J 

S30.7O 
•39-70 

319.80 
3i9.9» 

7  5>7 

7.S3« 
7.691 

SSIOOO 

359000 

>37»oo 
■i7«» 

5J39W 
i439o 
30»40 

Deflected  parallel  to  un 

of  pin*. 
DcHrctcil     prrpcr4lu<U«r 

lu  axit  Ml  I'lii't 
Deflected  parallel  ti*uM 

o(  pin*. 
Deflected      m      dii|OMl 

dtrection. 

1 

Be|l* 

^B                       <634 

J.- 

", 

! 

199-B4 
aoo.oo 
Hoo.oo 

It, 944 
ia.i4a 

4DJ000 
4b4soo 

44S0C0 

33740 
34670 
33630 

Deflected    pcrpesdioiW 

to  axis  of  puia. 
Deflmed      in     dUfoMl 

direction. 
Deflected    pcrpcodiwl* 
10  siisol  pint 

^^^         lejs 

LI 

300,00 

"  17s 

395000 

33440 

Du.              do. 

1 

< 

J 

WROVGHT-IRON  COL  U MA'S. 
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fiULATION  OF    EXPERIMENTS   ON    WROUGHT-IRON    COLUMNS 
WITH    3J-INCH    PIN-ENDS. 


Style  of  Column. 


Length. 

Centre 
lo 

Centre 
(of  Piiu. 

lo. 


8e  H. 

0*  IM.) 


L 


lh-=-io: , — ii 


t 
3 


199  >S 
19Q-90 

300  15 


JOO.OO 
300.00 

300.00 


Sec- 

ttoiwl 
Area, 


Sq.  to. 


11, 9» 
11.931 


17.6*3 

17  «3« 
17  570 
»7  7" 


Ultinwie 
Strength. 


Toul. 


389000 
405000 

391400 
390700 


461500 
♦850CO 


907000 


LbL 
Sq.  lo. 


3"3o 
3*990 
3*8  JO 

3«74« 


16190 
aflijo 
»74» 
17*70 


Manner  of  Failure. 


Dc6ccted    perpcMllciilar 
toaslaof  piu 
I>o.  do. 

Deflected     in     diaffooal 
dtrecUon. 

Do.  do. 


Deflected    perpendicular 

to  axis  of  pioB. 
Do.  do. 


Do. 

Do. 


The  remainder  of  the  tests  of  this  scries  of  seventy-four 
imns  is  reported  in  the  volume  for  1884. 
The  only  portion  of  the  description  that  it  is  worth  while 
|uoie  is  the  following,  as  the  tests  were  made  in  a  similar 
*  to  what  has  been  already  described : 
Sixteen  posts  were  tested  with  flat  ends ;  eighteen  were 
with  3j-inch  pin-ends. 
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■               "  The  pins  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  cross-  1 

H         section,  except  two  posts  of  set  A",  which  had  the  pins  in  the   | 

H         centre  of  gravity  of  the  chan 

icUbars,  giving  an  eccentric  bear-    1 

H         in^^  to  these  columns,  on   account  of  the  continuous  plate  on  | 

^^^    one  side  of  the  channel-bars.' 

1 

^^^   TABULATION   OF  EXPERIMENTS   ON   WROUGI IT-IKON 'COLUMNS   1 

H                                                              WITH    KLAT    tINOS.                                                 1 

Vltiouce                                            1 

H             No.  ol 
■               TmL 

Style  of  Column. 

Toul 
Leo«th. 

Sec- 
tional 
Ar«a. 

Strength. 

Number  o<  Failtut. 

Total, 

Per 

Ft.   lo. 

Sq.ln. 

Lbt. 

Sq.  In., 
Lbi. 

^            tn 

BetB. 

■x" 

•o    r.90 

M.od 

S«3«» 

3I7»> 

BuckliDC'pUte    D  bf 
tween  the  riTcUiif . 

1 

1    1 

10     T  9^ 

II.  11 

J739» 

33S&4 

Bockling-pUtcs. 

H 

%t£. 

^; 

ij  11. Bo 

17.01 

5Q4300 

349SO 

BucUsnff  -  pUtes    be 
tw«cn  tbc  riTctbg. 

^                   3fc 

r^ 

■3  II. So 

ITte 

633600 

35595 

Triple  flexure. 

W« 

n 

>i-t 

r 

IJ  ii.» 

»s-r4 

517000 

3'M 

BuckJing-pUtea. 

147 

13  11.6a 

>5-34 

5SS»«> 

3SOSO 

Do.             do. 

SetF. 

!•«."        3 

^ 

3*» 
344 

J 

^'  .^ 

L 

»o    7  6j 
»o    7.80 

.5.66 
15.56 

517500 
536900 

33003 
34505 

Deflecting  upward. 
Buckling-platc*. 

'^■' 

3*8 
344 

13  11.73 
13  ii.7s 

Jt  .uci 
«.46 

708CTM 
709500 

33G81 
33061 

Ruckl(ng-ptai«a 
Triple  flexure 

~T 

'i 
.«."  a 

r 

241 

8c-tG. 

*^*.' 

^L 

so    7.60 

*i.ao 

700000 

33019  'Dcflrclinir  upward.         | 

34J 

J 

e  Mo'4- 

«>    7.63 

ai.40 

7»9450 

33<»43 

Deflecting  downirard.   1 

^>- 

1                   ^ 

H'/^O  UCH  T-IFOS'  CO  A  UMNS, 
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rABULATION   OF   EXPERIMENTS   ON    WkOaCHT-IRON   COLUMNS 
WITH   FLAT  ENDS. 


Nb.ol 

Tfst 


Sif  )c  of  Column. 


St!tK. 


BelN 


Toul 


Ft    lo. 


»    y.94 

TO     7  W 


»5     7 


Sec- 

uofua 

Area. 

Sq.  Id. 


ta.64 
11.74 


16.99 

17,40 


Ultimate 
Strength. 


Towl, 


43MOO 


5»«4O0 

580000 


Per  Sq. 
In..  It». 


32666 
33861 


34«79 
33333 


Maaaer  ol  Failure. 


Deflecting  upward. 
Do.  do. 


Deftecting  downward 
and  ftiricwMys. 

DcflcctinB  diagonally 
channel  B  and  UlLic- 
inff  on    tlic    coRCAT* 


;^e 


TABULATION  OF   EXPERIMENTS  ON   WROUGHT-IRON  COLUMNS 
K  WITH    3i-INCH   PIN-ENDS. 


Xo.  ol 
Test. 


3« 

3*7 


m 

354 

.5^ 


S^le  of  Column. 


Solfi 


N  -.1  %  w'' 


m 


SelC.  1      t   "* 

_l'a.ar^ 


Lengtb, 

Centre!  Sec- 

^  10  tional 

Centre  .  ,„ 

,  „  Area. 

of  Pina.! 

Ft,    In.,  Sq.  In, 


15  0.1 

15  o.o 

M  0.0 

•o  e.a 

9  *i-9 

to  0.0 

tS  O.D 

15  0-0 

M  0.0 

m  00 


11.4a 
11.4a 
■1.4* 
11.31 

9»4 
■0.07 
9  Ji 
»  44 
9.34 
9  3« 


Ultimate 
Slreofth. 


Total.    Per  Sq. 
I.t».    Iln..  Ibt. 


379W) 
369900 
349000 
33DIOO 

•86100 
3IQ«aD 

991 JtO 


367  jOO 

*797oo 


3J».^ 
3»3»9 
•9W7 
99186 

3«3" 
)>698 

31650 

307*0 
•8950 
•^79 


Manner  of  Failure. 


Hor.  (Irflrction  pcrpen- 
dii.  tu  plane  of  ptni. 
Hor.  deHectiun. 


Do. 
Do. 


Buckling  -  plates 

tWCrn  ri%'rtv 
Do,  do. 


tie- 


Hor-  deflec.  and  bucb 

Un|r  between  rivci&. 

Do.  do. 

Triple  fleiurc. 

Hur.  deflection. 
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H          TABULATION  OF  EXPERIMENTS   ON  WROUGUT-IRON  COLUMNS  1 

H                                                 WITH   3i-INCH   PIN-ENDS.                                       1 

^^— 

LniunAte 

^^^^    No.  of 

Ccolrc 

to 

Sec- 
tioaa) 

Streei^ 

^H 

Slylc  of  Colmnn. 

Centre 

of  PlOB. 

AiTa. 

Toul, 

Per 

Sq.  In.. 

Manncf  of  Fuhm. 

Ft.    Id. 

Sq.  In. 

L*OC 

Lt» 

^H 

"3     4  t3 

«5  M 

475000 

J0963 

Deflectiar    opwartf  it 
plane  0?  pjnt. 

H^       361 

S4:t  D 

.1 

13     4.«> 

15.40 

4B5«» 

3*494 

Hur.  defieciioa  perptiK 
dKuLar   to   pho«  4I 
piiu. 

^H                  359 

ClE. 

1   !   1 

e«.* 

30    o.o 

90      D.O 

1T-T7 

STOOOO 
55540* 

3»<77 
J«S3 

Hor,  deflectMQ  perpeo- 
dkular    to   pUjK  of       , 

pio».                     _^ 
Do.       do.      m 

^B                  35° 

•0    0.95 

1.48 

■oaToo 

1604* 

Hor.    dcaectiofl,    eoa- 1 
cairc  on  lattKC  Aide:.      ■ 

^H           ^'^ 

61:1  K. 

I 

M      ODD 

lo.M 

•OftMO 

i0»O7 

Do,            do.         ■ 

^B                  35> 

1 

,'  =i, 

3 

«o    0.35 

IS.63 
1.76 

SjOooo 

wnm 

Do.             ilu.          ■ 

M_-       _._■■ _         H 

^^^^ 

V 

1  1-  1 

ao   0.85 

390400 

yt^ifo    nor   ocncciKtri  pcrpcn-  h 
diculkr    to   pUnc  o(  ■ 

piii-m,     convex  on  lau  ■ 

lice  ude.                        fl 

^B               Besides   the   above,  there  .ire  four  tests  of  lattice  columns 

^1        reported  in  Exec,  Doc.  36.   49th  Congress,  1st  session,  but  as 

H        these  columns  were  rather  poorly  constructed  and  form  rather* 

H        special  cases  they  will  not  be  quoted  here.                                      1 

^B              In  determining  the  strength  of  a  bridge  column  made  of" 

H         channel-bars  and   latticing,  these  results  of   tests  on    full-size 

H         columns  furnish  us  the  best  data  upon  which  to  base  our  con- J 

^K        elusions.                                                                                               J 

WHOUGHT'JRON  COLUMNS. 
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the  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,  for  April,  1888,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stro- 
gives  an  account  of  his  tests  on  wrought-iron  Z-bar  columns, 
D  which  the  following  is  condensed,  viz.:  The  Z-irons  used 
Qaaking  the  columns  were  3^X3X2}  inches  in  size,  and  -h 
I  thick. 

Two  columns  were  about  11  ft.  long,  two  15  ft.,  two  19  ft., 
le  32  ft.,  three  35  ft.,  and  three  28  ft.,  a  total  of  fifteen  columns. 
}  table  of  results  follows: 


UltimaU 

tntimaU 

Strength. 

Length, 

SectionAl 

Strength 

l_ 

by 

Arcji, 

by  Tcrt» 

0 ' 

Strobel* 

prr  Sq.  In. 

Formula 
perSq.  lo. 

Inchet. 

Sq.  In*. 

Lb*. 

Um. 

«3<i 

9  435 

36800 

64 

— 

9 

984 

34600 

64 

— • 

180 

9 

480 

34600 

88 

35000 

180 

9 

280 

36600 

88 

35000 

328} 
338} 

9 

341 

33800 

113 

33300 

10 

104 

33700 

III 

33300 

364 

9 

286 

30700 

139 

39t>0O 

364 

0 

286 

SQSOO 

129 

29900 

a64 

9 

aS6 

30700 

I3V 

29900 

300 

9 

156 

aSioo 

146 

37750 

JOO 

9 

456 

38000 

146 

»77So 

300 

9 

516 

38400 

146 

27750 

^^^ 

9 

375 

27700 

164 

35500 

il^ 

9 

643 

38000 

164 

25500 

J36 

9-375 

37600 

164 

35500 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  compression  tests 
de  in  the  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
iite  of  Technok>gy  upon  some  wrought-iron  pipe  columns. 
Ley  were  tested  with  the  ordinary  cast-iron  flange-coupling 
e^cd  on  to  the  ends,  bearing  against  the  platforms  of  the 
ting- machine,  which  were  adjustable,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
»vided  with  spherical  joints. 
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The  tests  of  full-size  wrought -iron  columns  made  by  Mr.  G. 
Bouscarcn.  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Progress  of  Work  on 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  by  Thos.  D.  Lovctt,  \ov.  i, 

In  Hcfl  IV  (1890)  of  the  Mittheilungcn  der  Matcriilpni- 
fungsanstalt  in  Zurich  is  given  an  account  of  a  large  number 
of  tests  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  columns  of  I  he  following 
forms,  viz.:  i*'.  Angle-irons;  2°.  Tee  iron;  3**.  Channel-bare; 
4*.  Two  angle-irons  riveted  together;  5".  Four  angle-irons 
riveted  together ;  6".  Two  channel-bars  riveted  together; 
7'.  Two  tee  irons  riveted  together  ;  also  quite  a  number  of  tests 
of  columns  of  some  of  these  forms  subjected  to  eccentric 
loads,  the  eccentricity  of  the  load  being,  in  some  cases,  as  much 
as  8  cm.  (3".  15).  The  columns  tested  were  of  a  variety  of 
lengths,  the  longest  ones  being  560  cm.  (18.37)  ^^^^  long. 

In  Heft  VIII  (1896)  of  the  same  Mittheilungcn  is  an  ac- 
count of  another  set  of  tests  of  columns  of  the  above-described 
forms.  The  results  of  these  valuable  tests  will  not  be  quoted 
here,  but  for  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Mittheilungcn 
themselves.  1 
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§  224.      Transverse     Streng-th    of   Wrought- Iron.— 

Wrought-iron  owes  its  extensive  introduction  into  con- 
struction as  much  or  more  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  William 
Fairbairn  than   to  any  one  else;  and  while  he  was  furnisliin| 


I 


means  to  Eaton  Hodgkinson  to  make  extensive  experiments 
)n  casl-iron  columns,  and  while  he  made  experimeiits  himself 
>n  cast  iron  beams,  which  were  in  use  at  that  time,  he  also 
rarried  on  a  large  number  of  tests  on  beams  built  of  wrought- 
iron,  more  especially  those  of  tubular  form,  and  those  having 
an  I  or  a  T  section,  and  made  of  pieces  riveted  together.  In 
his  book  on  the  "Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to 
Building  Purposes"  he  gives  an  account  of  a  large  number 
of  these  experiments,  including  those  nnade  for  the  purpose  of 
designing  the  Britannia  and  Conway  tubular  bridj^cs,  a  fuller 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  his  book  entitled  "An  Ac- 
count of  the  Construction  of  the  Hritanntaaiid  Conway  Tubular 
Bridges."  In  tlie  first-named  treatise  he  urges  very  strongly 
^e  use  of  wrought-iron,  instead  of  cast-iron,  to  bear  a  trans- 
ftne  load. 

I    Fairbatrn  tested  a  number  of  wrought-iron  built-up  beams, 
^ut  they  were  of  small  dimensions  and   are  hardly  comparable 

with  those  used  in  practice. 

■   In  the  light  of  the  tests  made  upon  wrought-iron  columns, 

Ht  is  evident  that  the  compressive   strength  of  wrought-iron  is 

k$s  than  the  tensile  strength.     Hence  we  should  naturally  ex- 

:t  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  would  be,  in  all  cases,  greater 

m  the  compressive  strength,  and  that  it  might  or  might  not 

greater  than  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron.     Of  course 

modulus  of  rupture  varies  very  much  with  the  shape  of  the 

)ss^ection,  for  the  same  reasons  as  were  explained  in  the 

iragraph  19I,  i.e.,  that  the  formula  J/ =  /-- assumes  Hookc's 

|w,  '*the  stress  is  proportional  to  the  strain,"  to  hold,  and  that 

lis  is  not  true  near  the  breaking-point. 
The  value  of  the  modulus  of    rupture    is  also    influenced 
the  reduction  in  the  rolls,  and  hence  somewhat  by  the  size 
the  beam. 

Small  round  or  rectangular  bars  tested  for  transverse 
:ngth  show  a  modulus  of  rupture  very  much  in  excess  of 
compressive  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  iron,  and  cx- 
fing  very  considerably  even  the  tensile  strength. 

WTiile  a  great  many  tests  n{  suc!i  spLximciis  have   been 
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made,  none  will  be  quoted  here,  but  the  last  five  tests  of  the 
table  on  p«ifT'"  542  show  that  for  a  wroughi-iron  having  a  ten- 
sile stren^lli  per  square  inch  from  58700  to  60250  pounds,  mo- 
dull  of  rupture  were  obtained  from  80000  to  90000  pounds, 
as,  the  number  of  turns  of  these  rotating  shafts  being  com- 
paratively small,  the  breaking-loads  were  not  far  below  the 
quiescent  breaking  loads.  On  the  other  hand  the  moduli  of 
rupture  of  I  beams  and  other  shapes  used  in  building  have 
very  much  lower  values,  but  for  these,  tests  will  be  cited. 
As  to  experiments  on  large  beams,  we  have : 
I*.  Some  tests  made  by  Mr.  William  Sooy  Smith  and  jy 
Col.  Laidley  at  the  Watcrtown  Arsenal. 

2*.  Some  tests  made  in  Holland  on  iron  and  steel  beams. 
an  account  of  which  is  ^ivcn  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Brit- 
ish Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  for  1886,  vol.  Lxxxiv.  p.  412  rf 

3*.  Some  tests  made  in  the  laboratory  of  Applied  Mechan- 
ics of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  iron  and 
steel  I  beams. 

4*.  Tests  made  by  the  different  iron  companies  upon  beams 
of  their  own  manufacture,  and  recorded  in  their  respective 
hand-books. 

Mr.  Smith's  tests  are  recorded  in  Executive  Document  23, 
46th  Congress,  second  session. 

5".  In  Heft  IV  (1890)  of  the  Mittheilungen  der  Matcrial- 
priifungsanstalt  in  Zurich  will  be  found  accounts  of  tests 
made  by  Prof.  Tetmajer  upon  the  transverse  strength  of 
I  beams,  of  deck-beams,  and  of  plate  girders. 

The  results  of  these  tests  will  be  given  in  the  table  on  top 
of  page  443- 

Specimens  cut  from  the  flanges,  and  also  from  the  webs  of 
the  last  seven  of  these  beams,  were  tested  for  tension.  Intbc 
case  of  those  cut  from  the  flanges,  the  tensile  strength  varied 
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m  50200  in  the  i  5"75  beam  to  57300  pounds  per  square  inch 

the    3".93  beam.     On  the   other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the 

icimens  cut  from  the  web,  the  tensile  strengths  varied  from 

poo  in  the  1 1  ".81  beam  to  54400  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the 

,93  beam,  the  contraction  of  area  per  cent  varying  from  23.6 

32.1  per  cent  in  the  flanges,  and  from  1C.5  to  15.9  per  cent 

the  web. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  deck-beams  are  as  follows : 
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Tensile  tests  of  specimens  cut  from  these  deck-beams 
>wed  tensile  strengths  of  from  47540  in  the  i".93  beam  to 
750  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  2". 36  beam,  and  contrac- 
ns  of  area  of  from  14.  i  per  cent  to  18.4  per  cent. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  plate  girders  are  as  follows, 
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The  tensile  strength  of  the  material  of  the  webs  varied  from 
39S60  to  41240  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  contraction  of 
area  was  only  0.4  percent.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  material 
of  the  flange-plates  was  51050  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  & 
contraction  of  area  of  17  percent.  The  tensile  strength  of  the 
angle-irons  was  46357  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  contraction 
of  area  of  14  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  that  have  been  ohtained 
in  the  tests  that  have  been  made  upon  wrought-iron  I  beams  in 
the  laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  This  table  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  strength 
and  elasticity  of  such  beams. 

TESTS  OP  WROUGHT-IRON  BEAMS  MADE  IN  THE  LABORATORY  OF  APPLIED 
MECHANICS  OP  THE  MASSACHLSETTS  INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOLOGY. 
ALL  LOADED  AT  THE  CENTER- 
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1 225.  StCCL^While  steel  is  a  malleable  compound  of  iron, 
"^th  less  than  2  per  cent  of  carbon  and  with  other  substances, 
Ihe  definition  recommended  by  an  international  committee  of 
metallurgists  in  1876,  and  used  to  some  extent  in  German  and 
Scandana\nan  countries,  is  different  from  that  in  general  use  in 
English-speaking  countries,  and  b  France. 

The  definition  recommended  by  the  international  committee 
niay  be  found  in  the  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engre.  for  October, 
1876,  and  is  in  the  following: 

I**.  That  all  maUeable  compounds  of  iron  with  its  ordinary 
ingredients,  which  are  aggregated  from  pasty  masses,  or  from 
piles,  or  from  any  form  of  iron  not  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which 
"Will  not  sensibly  harden  and  temper,  and  which  generally 
resemble  what  is  called  **wrought-iron,"  shall  be  called  weld-iron 
(Schweisseisen). 

^^.  That  such  compounds,  when  they  will,  from  any  cause, 
harden  and  temper,  and  which  resemble  what  is  now  called 
puddled  steel,  shall  be  called  weld-steel  ( Schweissstahl) . 

3**.  That  all  compounds  of  iron,  with  its  ordinary  ingredients 
which  have  been  cast  from  a  fluid  state  into  malleable  masses, 
and  which  will  not  sensibly  harden  by  being  quenched  in  water 
while  at  a  red  heat,  shall  be  called  ingot -iron  (Flusseisen). 

4®.  That  all  such  compounds,  when  they  wiU,  from  any  cause, 
so  harden,  shall  be  called  ingot-steel  (Flussstahl). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  English-speaking  countries,  those 
compoimds  which  have  been  aggregated  from  a  pasty  mass, 
usually  in  the  puddling-fumace,  and  which  contain  slag,  are 
generally  called  WToughl-iron,  while  those  which  have  been  cast 
from  a  mohen  state  into  a  malleable  mass  are  generally  called  steel. 

While  this  classification  is  not  perfect,  it  states  the  most 
common  practice  in  a  general  way.  Exceptions,  two  of  which 
are  that  it  does  not  include  the  cases  of  cementation  steel  and 
of  puddled  steel,  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  will  be  plain  that  what  is  commonly 
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culled  mild  sieel  in  America,  would  be  called  ingol-iron  under 
ihc  definition  of  the  international  committee.  Steel  is  usually 
made  by  one  of  three  processes,  viz. :  the  crucible  process,  the 
Bessemer  process,  or  the  open-hearth  process. 

While  other  processes,  as  the  cementation  process  and  othm, 
are  sometimes  used,  the  three  enumerated  above  arc  in  most 
common  use  at  the  present  time. 

Crxuible  Strrl. — This  is  very  commonly  made  by  re- melting 
blister-steel  in  crucibles;  the  blister-steel  being  made  by  iho 
cementation  process,  in  which  bars  of  very  pure  wrought  iron, 
especially  low  in  photphorus,  are  heated  in  contact  with  charcoal 
until  they  have  absorbed  the  necessary  amount  of  qarbon. 

A  cheaper  process>  and  one  much  used  at  the  present  day, 
is  to  melt  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  crude  bar-iron  in  a 
crucible. 

Crucible  steel,  whit  h  is  always  high-carbon  steel,  is  lised  lor 
the  finest  cutlcn,',  tools,  etc.,  and  wherever  a  very  pure  and 
homogeneous  quality  of  steel  is  required. 

Bessemer  Steel. — In  the  Bessemer  process,  a  blast  of  air  is 
blown  into  melted  cast-iron.  remo\ing  the  greater  part  of  its 
carbon  and  burning  out  more  or  less  of  the  other  ingredients. 
The  process  is  conducted  in  a  converter,  which  is  usually  so 
arranged  that,  when  the  operation  is  complete,  it  can  be  rotated 
around  a  horizontal  axis  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tuyeres  are 
above  the  surface  of  the  molten  steel,  and  the  blast  is  shut  off. 

In  the  acid  Bessemer  process,  the  lining  of  the  converter  is: 
made  of  some  silicious  substance,  the  burning  of  silicon  being 
relied  u]>on  to  develop  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  keep 
the  metal  fluid. 

In  the  basic  Bessemer  process,  the  lining  of  the  converter  i 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  resist  the  action  of  basic  slags.     It  is  usuall 
made  of  dolomite,  or  of  some  kind  of  limestone.     Burned  lime 
added  to  the  charge  to  seize  the  silicon  and  phosphorus,  the  latter 
serving  to  develop  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  the  phosphorus  is  largely 
burned  out,  whereas  in  the  acid  process,  in  order  to  produce  a 
itecl  thai  is  low  in  phosphorus,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  pig-iron 
tkat  is  low  in  phosphorus. 

Open-hearth  Steel, — In  the  open-hearth  process,  a  charge  of 
pig-iron  and  scrap  is  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  regenerative  furnace, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  and  is  thus  converted  into 
sl«l 

In  the  acid  oi>en-hearth  process,  the  lining  of  the  furnace  is 
of  asilicious  nature,  and  is  covered  with  sand,  while  in  the  basic 
.it  is  usually  of  dolomite,  or  of  some  kind  of  limestone. 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  contain  more  impurities 
Ihan  crucible  steel,  but  they  are  very  much  cheaper,  and  are 
just  as  suitable  for  many  purposes.  It  is  only  in  consequence 
of  their  introduction  that  steel  can  be  extensively  used  on  the 
large  scale,  as  crucible  steel  would  be  too  expensive  for  many 
purposes. 

Steel,  unlike  wrought-iron,  is  fusible;  unlike  cast-iron,  it  can 
be  forged;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  harder  grades,  it  can 
be  welded  by  heating  and  hammering,  the  welding  of  high-carbon 
steel  in  large  masses  being  a  very  uncertain  operation,  though 
small  masses  can  be  welded  by  taking  proper  care. 

The  special  characteristic,  however,  is,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  milder  grades,  when  raised  to  a  red  heat  and  suddenly 
cooled,  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  that,  by  subsequent 
heating  and  cooling,  the  hardness  may  be  reduced  to  any  desired 
degree.  The  first  process  is  called  hardening  and  the  second 
lempering. 

The  principal  element  in  the  steels  that  are  ordinarily  used  is 
carbon;  nevertheless,  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  con- 
tain also  silicon,  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  which 
have  more  or  less  effect  upon  the  resisting  properties  of  the  metal. 
Sulphur,  silicon,  and  phosphorus  usually  come  from  the  ore, 
the  fuel,  and  the  flux,  while  manganese,  which  is  added,  operates. 
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among  other  things,  lo  render  ihc  steel  ductile  while  hot,  and 
therefore  workable,  and  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  mehed  m?.^^ 

Sulphur  is  injurious  by  causing  brittleness  when  hot. 
phosphorus  by  causing  brittleness  when  cold.  Phosphorus  is 
the  most  harmful  ingredient  in  steel,  so  that  when  steel  is  to  be 
used  for  structural  purposes,  it  is  important  to  have  as  little 
phosphorus  as  jxissible,  and  any  excess  of  phosphorus  is  not  to 
be  tolerated. 

The  injur>-  done  to  steel  plates  by  punching  is  greater  than 
that  done  to  iron  plates:  this  injury  can,  however,  be  removed 
by  annealing.  Steel  requires  greater  care  in  working  it  than 
iron,  whether  in  punching,  flanging,  riveting,  or  other  methods 
of  working;  otherwise  it  may,  if  overheated,  bum,  or  recdve 
other  injury  from  careless  workmanship. 

The  chemical  composition  of  steel  is  one  important  elemtnl 
in  its  resisting  pro|>erties;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mode  of 
working  also  has  a  great  influence  on  the  quality. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  general  use  of  steel  rails,  and  later,  as  this  and  the 
other  processes  for  making  steel  for  structural  purposes  have 
been  developed,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  pur- 
poses for  which  steel  has  been  used. 

One  of  the   earlier    applications    was    to    the    construction 
of   steam-boilers,  steel    boiler-plate    displacing    almost    entirely 
wroughl-iron    boiler-plate.     Of   late   years   the   development   of 
the  steel  manufacture  has  so  perfected,  and  at  the  same  lime 
cheapened,  structural  steel  that  it  is  now  used   in  most  cases 
where  wrought-iron  was  formerly  employed.    Thus  the  eyc-ba^_ 
and  the  struts  of  bridges  are  almost  exclusively  made  of  ste^H 
also  such  shapes  as  angle-irons,  channel-bars,  Z  bars,  tec  iron,  ' 
I  beams,  etc.,  arc  almost  exclusively  made  of  steel,  and   while 
steel  has  long  been  used  for  many  parts  of  machinery,   never- 
theless it  is  now  generally  used  in   many   cases  where  a  con- 
siderable fear  of  it  formerly  existed,  as  in  main  rods, 
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rods,  and  crank-pins,  and  in  a  large  number  of  parts  of  machinery 
subjected  lo  more  or  less  vibration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sieel  used  for  tools  is,  of  course,  high  carbon  steel. 

Tools  are  ahnost  always  made  of  crucible  steel,  and  they 
have  of  course  a  high  percentage  of  carbon,  a  high  tensile  strenf^th, 
and  especially  should  they  be  capable  of  being  well  hardcntxl 
and  taking  a  good  temper. 

The  usual  steel  of  commerce  may  be  called  carbon  steel, 
because,  although  it  always  contains  small  percentages  of  other 
ingredients,  nevertheless  carbon  is  the  ingredient  that  princi- 
pally determines  its  properties.  When  iron  or  steel  is  alloyed 
with  large  percentages  of  certain  substances,  the  resuhing  al- 
loys enjoy  certain  special  properties,  and  these  alloys  still  bear 
the  name  of  steel.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  arc 
manganese  steel  and  nickel  steel. 

Regarding  the  first  it  may  be  said  that  although  carbon  steel 
becomes  practically  useless  when  the  manganese  reaches  about 
i\  per  cent,  nevertheless  with  manganese  exceeding  about  7  per 
:ent  we  obtain  manganese  steel  which  is  so  hard  that  it  is  exccetl- 
ingly  difficult  to  machine  it. 

The  alloy  that  has  come  into  most  prominent  notice  recently 
is  nickel  steel,  which  consists  most  commonly  of  a  carbon  steel 
«rith  from  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent  of  carbon  and  wuth  from  3  to  5 
per  cent  of  m'ckel.  With  this  amount  of  nickel  the  tensile  strength 
is  very  much  increased,  but  more  especially  is  the  limit  of  elasticity 
increased  by  a  very  large  amoimt;  and  while  the  contraction  of 
irea  at  fracture  and  the  ultimate  elongation  per  cent  are  a  little 
less  than  that  of  carbon  steel  with  the  same  f>ercentage  of  carbon, 
they  are  not  less  than  l)iose  of  cartoon  steel  of  the  same  tensile 
strength. 

It  is  used  for  armor-plates,  for  which  it  is  specially  suitable 
jn  account  of  the  fact  that  the  nickel  renders  the  steel  more 
iensitive  to  hardening.  It  is  finding,  also,  a  great  many  other 
jscs  to  which  it  is  specially  adapted  by  its  peculiar  properties. 
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It  has  been  used  for  bicycle-spokes,  for  shafts  for  ocean  steam- 
ships, for  piston-rods,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  Among 
the  many  examples  given  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Browne  in  a  paper  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  is  a  case  where  the 
presence  of  3.5  per  cent  nickel  increased  the  uhimate  strength 
of  0.2  per  cent  carbon  steel  from  55000  to  85000,  and  the  elastic 
limit  from  28000  to  48000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the 
contraction  of  area  at  fracture  was  only  decreased  from  60  per 
cent  to  55  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  steel  to  be  used  for  different  purposes  diffm, 
and  while  the  specifications  for  any  one  purpose,  made  by  different 
engineers,  and  by  different  engineering  societies,  often  differ,  the 
work  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  is  lending 
to  harmonize  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  result  of  ihdr  effoits 
is  shov^Ti  in   the  following  set  of  specifications. 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY    FOR  TESTING  MATERLVLS. 
SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  STEEL. 

STEEL  CASTINGS. 

Adopted  1901.     Modified  1905. 

Process  op  MAmTFAcruRE. 

1.  Steel  for  castings  may  be  made  by  the  open-heanh,  crucible, 
or  Bessemer  proces.s.  Castings  to  be  annealed  unless  otherwise 
speci6ed. 

Chemical  Properties. 

2.  Ordinar)'  castings,  those  in  which  no  physical  requirements  art 
Ordinary      specified,  shall  not  contain  over  0.40  per  cent  of  cartjon, 

"•*•      nor  over  0.08  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 

3.  Castings  which  arc  subjected  to  physical  lest  shall  not  contain 
Tested  over  0.05  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  nor  over  0.05  per  ccol 
*^»«*-      of  sulphur. 

Physical  Properties. 

4.  Tested  castings  shall  be  of  three  classes:  "hard,"  "medium," 
Ten»iio         and  "soft."     The  miiiinium  physical  qualities  required  in 

each  class  shall  lie  as  follows: 
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Tensile  strength,  pounds  per  square  inch  . 
Yield-point,  pounds  per  Sf^uare  inch 
Eloogationt  per  cent  in  2  inches 
Contraction  of  area,  per  cent  .   . 


tiaid 
Castings. 


85000 
38350 

30 


Medium 
Casluifls. 


70000 

31500 
18 

as 


Soft 
Caatings. 


60000 

27000 

22 

30 


Drop  Test. 


5.  A  lest  to  destruction  may  be  substituted  for  the  tensile  lesl  in 
ihc  case  of  small  or  unimiwrtant  castings  by  scleding 
three  castings  from  a  lot.  This  lest  shall  show  the  material 
to  be  ductile  and  free  from  injurious  defects  and  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  A  lot  shall  consist  of  all  castings  from  the  same  tncJt 
or  bio**,  annealed  in  the  same  furnace  charge. 

6.  Large  castings  are  to  be  suspended  and  hammered  all  over. 
No  cracks,  flaws,  defects,  nor  weakness  shall  apj^ear  after    pcrcauiva 
Boch  treatment.  ^***- 

7.  A  specimen  one  inch  by  one-half  inch  (i"x}")  shall  bend  cold 
around  a  diameter  of  one  inch  (i")  without  fracture  on    Bcnaing 
outside  of  bent  portion,  through  an  angle  of  1 20''  for  "  soft "    ^"*' 
castings  and  of  90°  for  '*  medium  "  castings. 

H  Test  Pieces  and  Methods  op  Testing. 

8.  The  standard  turned  test  specimen   one-half  inch  (J")  diameter 
md  two  inch  (2")  gauged  length  shall  be  used  to  determine    Tmi  sped- 
tbe  physical  properties  specified  in  paragraph  No.  4.    It    TenaikTMt, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  i.     (See  page  398.) 

9.  The  number  of  siatidard  lest  specimens  shall  depend  upon  the 
character  and  importance  of  the  castings.    A  test  piece 
shall  be  cut  cold  from  a  coupon  to  be  moulded  and  cast 
on  some  portion  of  one  or  more  castings  from  each  melt 
or  blow  or  from  the  sink -heads  (in  case  heads  of  sufficient 

size  are  used).  The  coupon  or  sink-head  must  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  casting  or  castings  before  the  specimen  is  cut  out,  and 
before  the  coupon  or  sink-head  is  removed  from  the  casting. 

TO.  One  specimen  for  bending  test  one  inch  by  one-half  inch  (i"X  }") 
shall  be  cut  cold  from  the  coupon  or  sink -head  of  the  cast-  Te»t  Specimen 
ing  or  dastings  as  specified   in  paragraph   No.   9.     The  '**■"  '**^"'*'"k- 
Qg  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 


Number  and 
Location  of 
Tensile  Sfiec* 
iment. 


4SS 
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II. 


12. 


CteMtcal 


The  yield-point  specified  in  paragraph  No.  4  shaO  be  deter- 
mined by  the  careful  obser^-atioD  of  the  drop  of  the  be&n 
or  halt  in  the  gauge  of  the  tcsting-madiine. 
Turnings  from  tensile  specimen,  drillings  from  the  bending 
specimen,  or  drilliiigs  from  the  small  test  ingot,  if  preferred 
by  the  inspector,  shaU  be  used  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  steel  is  within  the  limits  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
specified  in  paragraphs  \os.  2  and  3. 

Finish. 

13.  Castings  shall  be  true  to  pattern,  free  from  blemishes,  flavs, 
or  shrinkage  cracks.  Bearing-surfaces  shall  be  solid,  and  no  porosity 
shall  be  allowed  in  positions  where  the  resistance  and  value  of  the 
casting  for  the  purpose  intended  will  be  seriously  affected  thereby. 

Inspection. 

14.  TTie  inspector,  representing  the  purchaser,  shall  have  all 
reasonable  facilities  afforded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications.  All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  o( 
manufacture,  prior  to  shipment. 

STEEL  FORCINGS. 

Adopted  [901.     Modified  1905. 

Process  of  MAXUTACXUitE. 

1.  Steel  for  forgings  may  be  made  by  the  open-hearth,  crucible,  or 
Bessemer  process. 

Chemical  Properties. 

2.  TTiere  shall  be  four  classes  of  steel  forgings  which  shall  conform 
to  the  following  limits  in  chemical  composition: 


of  Soft  or 
Low-car- 
bon St«l. 

Porgmgf 
of  CftrtxMi 
Stcclnot 
Annealed. 

Pt»rginMof 
Carbonate*  1 
Oil-l*mprt*d 
or  AnneaWd- 

Loco- 
mutive 
Pofg- 

Oa-temi«m!! 

Phmphonis  shall  not  exctrd 
Sulphur            **      "        " 
Manganese      "      " 
Nickel 

Per  Cent, 
o.io 

O.IO 

PwCcnt. 
0.06 
006 

PerCent. 
0.04 
0.04 

PerCt. 

0.05 
0.05 
060 

Per  Cent. 
0.04 
0.04 

3.0104  0 

T«niite 
TwU. 


Physical  Properties. 
3.  The   minimum   physical   qualities   required   of  the 
different-sized  forgings  of  each  cbss  shall  be  as  follows: 


f 
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■r 

Elot^- 

Contrmc- 

■ 

Kb. 

Sq.  ^ 

Ikmin  J 

liim  of 

^^^^1 

Inche*. 

Area. 

^^H 

r 

Percent. 

Per  Cent, 

I 

Son  Sxti  1.  MP  Low-carbon  Steel. 

PO 

39000 

38 

35 

For  solid  or  hollow  forgings,  no  diameter 
or  thickness  of  section  10  exceed  10". 

CAJtBON  Steel  not  Aknealed. 

1 

to 

37500 

18 

30 

For  solid  or  hollow  forgings,  no  (Uametex 

^1 

Elutic 
Limit. 

or  thickness  of  section  to  excetHi  10". 
Carbon  Steel  Avneat.zd. 

I 

no 

4DOOO 

22 

35 

For  solid  or  hollow  forgings,  no  diameter 
or  rhirkncss  of  section  to  exceed  10". 

■ 

lOO 

37500 

23 

35 

For  solid  forgings,  no  diameter  to  exceed 

^1 

i 

20"  or  thickness  of  section  15". 

^^H 

loo 

1 

35000 

»4 

y> 

For  solid  forgings,  over  3o"  diiunetcr. 

•■ 

Cakdon  Steel  Oil-tempered. 

H 

ea 

55000 

20 

45 

For  solid  or  hollow  forgings,  no  diameter 

^1 

■ 

or  thickness  of  section  to  eacceed  j". 

^H; 

oo 

50000 

33 

45 

For  solid  forgings  of  rectangular  sections 
not  exreeding  6"  in  thickness  or  hol- 

^H' 

' 

^^|| 

low  forRings,  the  walls  of  which  do  not 

^H| 

exceed  b"  in  thickness. 

^^1 

DO 

4S00O 

«3 

40 

For  solid  forgings  of  rectangular  sections 

^|i 

not  exceeding  10"  in  thickness  or  hol- 

^H 

low  forgings,  the  walls  of  which  do  not 
exceed  10"  in  thickness. 

H 

ioo 

40000 

JO 

as 

Locomotive  Forgdcos. 
Nickel  Steel  Annealed. 

I 

>«> 

50000 

as 

45 

For  solid  or  hollow  forgings,  no  diameter 
or  thickness  of  section  to  exceed  10". 

I 

ioo 

45000 

«5 

45 

For  solid  forgings,  no  diameter  to  exceed 
20"  or  thickness  of  section  15". 

1 

too 

45000 

»4 

40 

For  solid  forgings,  over  jo"  diameter. 
\ickel  Steel,  Oil-tempebed. 

I 

KM 

65000 

31 

50 

For  solid  or  hollow  forgings,  no  diameter 
or  th!rkncs.s  of  section  to  exceed  j". 

1 

^ 

60000 

tt 

50 

For  solid  forgings  of  rectangular  sections 
not  exceeding  6"  in  thickness  or  hol- 

^1 

^^1 

low  forgings,  the  walls  of  which  do  not 

^H| 

exceed  6"  in  thickness. 

^H 

OO 

55000 

34 

45 

For  solid  forgings  of  rectangular  sections 
not  exceeding  1 0"  in  thickness  or  hol- 
low forgings.  the  walU  of  which  do  not 
exceed  10"  in  thickness. 

1 

k 

J 
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Specimen  one  inch  by  one-half  inch  (x"xi")  shall  bend 
cold  iSo**  without  fracture  on  outside- of  the  bent  portion, 
as  follows: 

Around  a  diameter  of  \  '\  for  forgings  of  soft  steeL 
Around  a  diameter  of  li",  for  forgings  of  carbon  steel  not  annealed. 
Around  a  diameter  of  li",  for  forgings  of  carbon  steel  annealed,  if 
ao"  in  diameter  or  over. 

Around  a  diameter  of  i",  for  forgings  of  carbon  stcd  annealed, 
if  under  ao"  diameter. 

Around  a  diameter  of  i",  for  forgings  of  carbon  steel,  oil  tempered. 
Around  a  diameter  of  J",  for  forgings  of  nickel  steel  amiealed. 
Around  a  diameter  of  i",  for  forgings  of  nickel  steel,  oil  tempered. 
For  locomotive  forgings  no  bending  tests  will  be  required. 


Test  Pieces  and  Methods  op  TESjTNa 

5.  The  standard  turned  test  specimen,  one-half  inch  (i")  diameter 
Test  Sped-  and  two  (2")  gauged  length,  shall  be  used  to  delennine 
■Ue  Teai.         the  physical  properties  specified  in  paragraph  No.  3. 

It  is  shown  in  Fig.  i.     (See  page  398.) 

6.  The  number  and  location  of  test  specimens  to  be  taken  from 

a  melt,  blow,  or  a  forging,  shall  depend  upon  its  character 
tSSuon'of  and  importance,  and  must  therefore  be  regulated  by 
UiwaL  ^****    individual  cases.    The  test  specimens  shall  be  cut  cold 

from  the  forging  or  full-sized  prolongation  of  same  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  forging  and  half-way  between  the  centre  and  outside, 
the  specimens  to  be  longitudinal;  i.r,  the  length  of  the  specimen  to 
correspond  with  the  direction  in  which  the  metal  is  most  drawn  out 
or  worked,  Wlicn  forgings  have  large  ends  or  collars,  the  test  specimens 
shall  be  taken  from  a  prolongation  of  the  same  diameter  or  section  as 
that  of  the  forging  back  of  the  large  end  or  collar.  In  the  case  of 
hollow  shafting,  either  forged  or  bored,  the  specimen  shall  be  taken  i\nihin 
the  finished  section  prolonged,  half-way  between  the  inner  and  outer 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  forging. 

7.  The  specimen  for  bending  test  one  inch  by  one-half  inch. 
Test  SpecimeD  (i"^i")  shall  be  cut  as  specified  in  paragraph  No.  6. 
for  Bcndiat.    The  bending  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 


I 
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8.  The  yield-point  specified  in  paragraph  No.  3  shall  be  determined 
y  the  careful  obsen*ation  of  the  drop  of  the  beam,  or 

laJt  in  the  gauge  of  the  testing  machine.  ' 

9.  The  elastic  hmit  specific*!  in  paragraph  No.  3  shall  be  determined 
>y  means  of  an  extensometer,  which  is  to  be  attached  to    p*^^ 

he  test  5p)ccimen  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the  change    Lin»*t* 

to  rate  of  extension  under  uniform  rate  of  loading,  and  will  be  taken 

iBithat  point  where  the  proportionality  changes. 

■    10.  Turnings  from  the  tensile  specimen  or  drillings  from  the  bend- 
ing specimen  or  drillings  from  the  small  test  ingot,  if  pre- 
ferred by  the  inspector,  shall  be  used  to  determine  whether    chenJaf^ 
or  not  the  steel  is  within  the  limits  in  diemical  composition    ^**^  ** 
Specified  in  paragraph  No.  2. 

Finish. 

11.  Forgings  shall  be  free   from  cracks,   flaws,   seams,  or  other 
rious  imperfections,  and  shall  conform  to  the  dimensions  shown 
drawings  furnished  by  the  purchaser,  and  be  made  and  finished  ia 
ivorfcmanlike  manner. 

Inspection. 

13.  The  inspector,  representing  the  purchaser,  shaJI  have  all  reason- 

facOities  afforded  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  that 

ifinishcd  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
to  shipment. 


OPEN-HEARTH  BOILER  PLATE  AND  RIVET  STEEL. 

Adopted  190 1. 

Process  of  MANUPAcnmE. 
S.  Steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  process. 

Chemical  Properties. 
I.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  opcn-hearih  boiler  plate  and 
steel;   namely,  flange,  or  boiler  steel,  fire-box  steel,  and  extra- 
steel,  which  shall  conform  to  the  following  limits  in  chemical 
iition: 
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PlAn^  or 
Per  Cent. 


Fin--br>x 
SUcl. 

Per  Cenu 


BxtnSca 
tVr  CcaL 


Ph(>s[jhorus  shall  not  exceed 

Sulphur  *'      "        ** 

\fanganese       .... 


f  Add    o  .06 

\  Basic  0.04 

0.05 

0.30  to  0.60 


Add    0.04 

Basic  0.03 

0.04 

0.30  to 0.50 


Add    0.04 

Basic  0.04 

0.04 

o .  30  to  0 .  50 


Boltcr-dve( 
Sleel. 


3.  Steel    for   boiler    rivets    shall   be    of  the   extra-soft? 
dass  as  specified  in  paragraphs  Nos.  2  and  4. 


Physical  Properties. 
4.  The  three  classes  of  open-hearth  boiler  plate  and  rivet  steel- 
namely,  flange  or  boiler  steel,  fire-box   steel,  and  extra- 
soft  steels-shall  conform  to  the  following  physical  qual- 
ities: 


TMirile 
TmU. 


Plangc  ur 
Boiler  StTCl. 

Firt-boJt 

St«l. 

Extn  Soft 
StML 

Tensile  strength,  pounds 
per  square  inch   . 

Yield-point,  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  shall  not  be 
less  thnn 

Elongation,  per  cent  in  8 
inches  shall  not  be  less 
than 

55000  to  65000 
iT.S. 

53000  to  63000 
JT.  S. 

36 

45000  to  55000 
JTS. 

38 

i 


5.  For  material  less  than  five-sixteenths  inch  (^")  and  more  than 

three-fourths  inch  (}")  in  thickness  the  following  modifica- 

Mfkdincatiofii    (ions  sfiaK  be  made  in  the  requirements  for  elonealion: 
In  l-.lontallon  ^  °^ 

ISf.T^'iS""*',  .       00  '""or  each  increase  of  one-eighth  inch  (4")  in  ihick- 

TMck  Material.  ^    '  .  Jf  ^*    ' 

ness   above   three-fourths   mch   (f  0  a  deduction  of  one 
per  cent  (1%)  shall  be  made  from  the  specified  elongation. 

(ft).  For  each    decrease   of  one-sixteenth   inch    (A")   in   thickness 
below  five-sixteenths  inch  (A")  a  deduction  of  two  and  one-half 
cent  (ai%)  shall  be  made  from  the  specified  elongation. 

6.  The  three  classes  of  open-hearth  boiler  plate  and  rivet  st 
BendinK  ^^^^  conform  to  thj;  following  bending  tests;  and  for  this 
Twt».  purpase  the  test  specimen  shall  be  one  and  one-half  inches^ 
(r}")  wide,  if  possible,  and  for  all  material  three-fourths  incii  {\")  oM 
less  in  thickness  the  test  specimen  shall  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  that 


less 


iof  the  finished  material  from  which  it  is  cut,  but  for  material  more  than 
t three- fourths  inch  j")  thick  the  bending-test  specimen  may  be  one- 
HE  inch  (i'O  thick: 

^"Kivei  rounds  shall  be  tested  of  full  size  as  rolled. 
I       (<•).  Test  specimens  cut  from  the  rolled  material,  as  specified  above, 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  cold  bending  lest,  and  also  to  a  quenched  bending 

Itasl.  The  cold  bending  test  shall  be  made  on  the  material  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  prior  to  the  quenched  bending  lest 
.  the  spedmen  shall  be  heated  to  a  light  cherry-red,  as  seen  in  the  dark, 
and  quenched  in  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  between  80°  and 
go'  Fahrenheit. 

(rf).  Flange  or  boiler  steel,  fire-box  steel,  and  rivet  steel,  both  befote 
and  after  quenching,  shall  bend  cold  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees 
(180*^  flat  on  itself  without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  p>ortion. 
7-  For  fire-box  steel  a  sample  taken  from  a  broken  tensile-test 
spwimen  shall  not  show  any  single  seam  or  cavity  more  Momofeoeity 
than  one-fourth  inch  (J")  long  in  either  of  the  three  fractures  '^^*^- 


Test  Pieces  and  Methods  or  Testing. 


S.  The  standard  specimen  of  eight  inch  (8")  gauged  length  shall  be 
used  to   determine    the    physical    properties   specified    in 
paragraphs  Nos.   4  and   5.     The  standard  shape  of  the  mcnior 
lest  specimen  for  sheared  plates  shall  be  as  shown  in  Fig. 
a.   (See  page  398.) 

For  other  material  the  test  specimen  may  be  the  same  as  for 

d  plates,  or  it  may  be  planed  or  turned  parallel  throughout  its 

ire  length;  and  in  all  cases,  where  possible,  two  opposite  sides  of  the 

specimens  shall  be  the  rolled  surfaces.     Rivet  rounds  and  small 

bars  shall  be  tested  of  full  size  as  rolled. 
9.  One  tensile-test  specimen  will  be  furnished  from  each  plate  as 
ismlled,  and  two  tensile-test  specimens  will  be  furnished 
m  each  melt  of  rivet  rounds.     In  case  any  one  of  these  x«niInrT«««. 
vclops  flaws  or  breaks  outside  of  the  middle  third  of  its 
"pu^etl  length,  it  may  be  discarded  and  another  lest  specimen  sub- 
stituted therefor. 
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10.  For  material  three-fourths  inch  (}")  or  less  in  thickness  iht 

bending  test  specimen  shall  have  the  natural  rolled  suriice 
mens  for  on  two  Opposite  sides.  The  bending-test  spedmcns 
Bcndiac-  f^om  plates  shall  be  one  and  one-half  inches  (ii"j  wide^ 
and  for  material  more  than  three-fourths  inch  (J")  thick  the  bending 
test  sj>ecimens  may  be  one-half  inch  (J")  thick.  The  sheared  cdgss 
of  bending-tcst  specimens  may  be  milled  or  planed.  The  bendin^- 
lest  specimens  for  rivet  rounds  shall  be  of  full  size  as  rolled.  The 
bending  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

1 1 .  One  cold-bending  specimen  and  one  quenched-bending  specimen 

will  be  fumi.shed  from  each  plate  as  it  is  rolled.  T*o 
B^^os'*'  cold -bending  specimens  and  two  quenched-bending  sped- 
^"**'  mens  will  be  furnished  from  each  melt  of  rivet  rounds. 

The  homogeneity  test  for  £re-box  steel  shall  be  made  on  one  of  the 
broken  tensile-lest  specimens. 

12.  The  homogeneity  <est  for  fire-box  steel  is  made  as  follows:  A 

portion  of  the  broken  tensile-test  specimen  is  either  nicked 
HoRioKcneity  wilh  a  chiscl  or  grooved  oh  a  machine,  transversely  about 
Firc-bo«  a  sixteenth  of  an   inch  (i^")  deep,  in  three  places  about 

two  inches  (2")  ap>art.     The  first  groove  should  be  made 
on  one  side,  two  inches  (2")  from  the  square  end  of  the  specimen; 
the  second,  two  inches  (2")  from  it  on  the  opposite  side;  and  the  third, 
two  inches  (2")  from  the  last,  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  it.    The 
test  specimen  is  then  put  in  a  vise,  with  the  first  groove  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  (J")  above  the  jaws,  care  being  taken  to  hold  it  firmly.    The 
projecting  end  of  the  test  specimen  is  then  broken  off  by  means  of  a 
hammer,  a  number  of  light  blows  being  used,  and  the  bending  being 
away  from  the  groove.     The  specimen  is  broken  at  the  other  two 
grooves  in  the  same  way.     The   object  of  this   treatment  is  to  open 
and  render  visible  to  the  eye  any  seams  due  to  failure  to  weld  up,  or  10 
foreign  intcrpo&ed  matter,  or  cavities  due  to  gas  bubbles  in  the  ingot. 
After  rupture,  one  side  of  each  fracture  is  examined,  a  pocket  lens 
being  used,  if  necessary,  and  the  length  of  the  seams  and  cavities  is 
determined. 

13.  For  the  purposes  of  this  specification  the  yield-point  sliall  bej 

determined  by  the  careful  observation  of  the  drop  of  the 
beam  or  halt  in  the  gauge  of  the  testing  machine. 


14-  In  order  to  determine  if  the  material  conforms  to  the  chemical 
limitations  prescribed  in  paragraph  2  herein^  analysis 
shall  be  made  of  drillings  taken  from  a  small  test  ingot. 
An  additional  check  analysis  may  be  made  from  a  tensile 
specimen  of  each  melt  used  on  an  order,  other  than  in  locomotive 
&re-box  steel.  In  the  case  of  locomotive  fire-box  steel  a  check  analysis 
may  be  made  from  the  tensile  specimen  from  each  plate  as  rolled. 


Sam  pit  for 
ChcmlcAl 


Variation  in  Weight. 

15.  The  variation  in  cross  section  or  weight  of  more  than  aj  per 
cent  from  that  specified  will  be  suflScienl  cause  for  rejection,  except  in 
Ihe  case  of  sheared  plates,  which  will  be  covered  by  the  following  per- 
missible x'ariations: 

(e)  Plates  12J  pounds  per  square  foot  for  heavier,  up  to  100  inches 
wide  when  ordered  to  weight,  shall  not  average  more  than  2J  per  cent 
variation  above  or  2J  per  cent  below  the  theoretical  weight.  WTien 
ICX3  inches  wide  and  over,  5  per  cent  above  or  5  per  cent  below  the 
theoretical  weight. 

(/)  Plates  under  raj  pounds  per  square  foot,  when  ordered  to 
weight,  shall  not  average  a  greater  variation  than  the  following; 

Up  to  75  inches  wide,  aj  per  cent  above  or  2 J  per  cent  below  the  theo- 
retical weight.  Seventy-five  inches  wide  up  to  100  inches  wide,  $  percent 
above  or  3  per  cent  below  the  theoretical  weight.  When  100  inches 
wide  and  over,  10  per  cent  above  or  3  per  cent  below  the  theoretical 
weight. 

(g)  For  all  plates  ordered  to  gauge  there  will  be  permitted  an  average 
excess  of  weight  over  that  corresponding  lo  the  dimensions  on  the  order 
equal  in  amount  lo  that  specified  in  the  following  table: 


Table  of  Allowances  for  Overweight  for  Rectanguiar  Plates 

WHEN  ORDERED   TO   GaUGE. 

Plates  will  be  considered  up  lo  gauge  if  measuring  not  over  -^ 
inch  less  than  the  ordered  gauge. 

The  weight  of  one  cubic  inch  of  rolled  steel  is  assumed  to  be  0.3833 

pound. 
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Plates  }  Inch  and  over  in  Thickness. 


Thickneaiaf 
PUte. 
Inch. 

Width  of  PUu. 

Up  to  75 

Inches. 

Per  Cent. 

7}  l<»  lOO 

Inches. 
Per  Cent. 

Over  loe 

Incbei. 

Per  Cent. 

Over  1 

10 
S 
7 

6 
5 
4i 

4 

14 
12 

10 

8 

7 

f 

5 

iS 
i6 

lO 

I* 

6J 

Plates  under  J  Inch  is  Thickness. 


Thickness  of 
Plate, 

Inch. 

Width  of  PUte. 

Up  to  so 
Itichcft, 

Percent. 

JO  Inches 

and  Abuw. 

Per  Cent. 

1    up  to  A 

10 
7 

JO 

Finish. 

1 6.  All  finished  material  shall  be  free  from  injurious  surface  del« 
and  laminations,  and  must  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

BRvVNDING. 

17.  Every  finished  piece  of  steel  shall  be  stamped  wilh  the 
number,  and  each  plate  and  the  coupmn  or  test  specimen  cut  front 
shall  be  stamped  with  a  separate  identifying  mark  or  number.    Ri^ 
steel  may  be  .shipped  in  bundles  securely  wired  together  wilh  the 
number  on  a  metal  tag  attached. 

Inspection*. 

r8.  The  inspector,  representing  the  purchaser,  shall  have  all  reasi 
able  facilities  afforded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  tl 
the  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifil 
tions.  All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  man 
factiire,  prior  to  shipment. 


1 


lUCTURAL  STEEL  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

Adopted  1901. 

Process  of  Manufacture. 
be  made  by  either  the  opcn-hcarth  or  Bessemer  process. 
Chemical  Properties. 
of  the  two  classes  of  structural  steel  for  buildings  shall 
ire  than  o.  10  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 

Physical  Properties. 
ill  be  two  classes  of  structural  steel  for  buildings, — 
steel  and  medium  steel, — which  shall  con-    ci«*«i, 
towing  physical  qualities: 

Tensile  Teits, 


ph,  pounds  per  square  inch . 
tn  pounds  per  square  inch,  shall 

than 

liccnt  in  8  inches  shall  not  be 


Rivet  Slecl, 


50000  to  60000 
iT.  S, 

36 


Medium  Stpcl. 


60000  to  70000 
iT.  S. 


laterial  less  than  five-sixteenths  inch  (A")  and  more  than 
>  inch  (f")  in  thickness  the  following  modifica- 
>e  made  in  the  recjuirements  for  elongation:      modiOcatioiw 
each  increase  of  one-eighth  inch  (J")  in  thick-  IS/tSiT.^S" 
three-fourths   inch   (f")   a  deduction  of  one™'"  «»«^«>- 
u)  shall  be  made  from  the  specified  elongation, 
each    decrease  of  one-si.^eenth   inch    (j^")   in  thickness 
ixteenths  inch  (A")  a  deduction  of  (wo  and  one-half  per 
shall  be  made  from  the  specified  elongation. 
pins  the  required  elongation  shall  be  five  per  cent  ($%) 
at  specified  in  paragraph  No.  4,  as  determined  on  a  test 
e  centre  of  whicii  shall  be  one  inch  (j")  from  the  surface, 
wo  classes  of  structural  steel  for  buildings  shall  conform 
ring  bending  tests;  and  for  this  purpose  the  test    ^„^„^ 
all  be  one  and  one-half  inches  (li'O  wide,  if   '^*"'»- 
Ifor  all  material  three-fourlhs  (}")  or  less  in  thickness  the  test 
be  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  of  the  finished  material 
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from  which  it  b  cut,  but  for  material  more  than  three-fourths  inch  (l'^ 
thick  the  bcnding-test  specimen  may  t>e  one-half  inch  (J")  thicL 

Rivet  rounds  shall  be  tested  of  full  size  as  rolled. 

(J)  Rivet  steel  shall  bend  cold  180^  flat  on  itself  without  fracture 
on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 

(«)  Medium  steel  shall  bend  cold  180*^  around  a  diameter  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  specimen  tested,  without  fracture  on  the  outside 
of  the  bent  portion. 

Test  Pieces  and  Methods  of  Testing. 

7.  The  standard  test  specimen  of  eight-inch  (8")  gauged  length 

shall  be  used  to  determine  the  ph>'sical  properties  specified 
men  for  Tea-   in  paragraphs  Nos.  4  and  5.     The  standard  shape  of  the 

test  specimen  for  sheared  plates  shall  be  as  shown  bv 
Fig.  a.  (See  page  398.)  For  other  material  the  test  specimen  mar  be 
the  same  as  for  sheared  plates  or  it  may  be  planed  or  turned  paiallel 
throughout  its  entire  length  and,  in  all  cases  where  possible,  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  test  specimen  shall  be  the  rolled  surfaces.  Rivet 
rounds  and  small  rolled  bars  shall  be  tested  of  full  size  as  rolled. 

8.  One  tensilc-tcst  specimen  shall  be  taken  from  the  flnished 
Number  of  material  of  each  melt  or  blow;  but  in  case  this  develops 
TcmiicTmu.  flj^^g^  o(.  breaks  outside  of  the  middle  third  of  its  gauged 
length,  it  may  be  discarded  and  another  test  specimen  substituted 
therefor. 

9.  One  test  specimen  for  bending  shall  be  taken  from  the  finUhed 
^^        material  of  each  melt  or  blow  as  it  comes  from  the  rolls,  and 

men  for  for  material  three-fourths  inch  (f')  and  less  in  thickness 

this  specimen  shall  ha^ie  the  natural  rolled  surface  on  two 
opposite  sides.  The  bending-test  specimen  shall  be  one  and  one- 
half  inches  (ij")  wide,  if  possible;  and  for  material  more  than  three- 
fourths  inch  (}")  thick  the  bending-test  specimen  may  be  one-half 
inch  (J")  thick.  The  sheared  edges  of  bending-test  specimens  mar 
be  milled  or  planed. 

Rivet  rounds  shall  be  tested  of  full  size  as  rolled. 

(/)  The  bending  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

10.  Material  which   is  to  be  used   without  annealing  or  further 

AnoMied         treatment  shall  be  tested  for  tensile  streneth  in  the  con- 
Test  S|>eci-         ...  1*1.  -  ,  . 

dition  in  which    it  comes  from  the  rolls.    Where  it  is 
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p ^ -^ ^_ 

(cable  to  secure  a  test  specimen  from  material  which  has 
mealed  or  otherwise  treated,  a  full-sized  section  of  tensile- 
dracn  length  shall  be  similarly  treated  before  cutting  the  tensile- 
dmen  therefrom. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  specification  the  yield-point  shall  be 
led  by  the  careful  observaton  of  the  drop  of  the    Yidd^point. 

halt  in  the  gauge  of  the  testing  machine. 
[n  order  to  determine   if  the   material   conforms 
Siemical  limitations  prescribed  in  paragraph  No.  2 
analysis  shall  be  made  of  drillings  taken  from  a 
It  ingot. 

Variation'  in  Weight. 
the  variation  in  cross  section  or  weight  of  more  than  2\  per 
ti  that  specified  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection,  except  in 

of  sheared  plates,  which  will  be  covered  by  the  following  per- 

variations: 

?lates  12  J  pounds  per  square  foot  or  heavier,  up  to  100  inches 

hen  ordered  to  weight,  shall  not  average  more  than  2J  per 

iation    above  or  2J  per  cent    below  the  theoretical  weight. 

»  inches  wide,  and  over  5  per  cent  above  or  5  per  cent  below 

retical  weight. 

Plates  under   12J  pounds  per  square  foot,  when  ordered  to 

thall  not  average  a  greater  variation  than  the  following: 

3  75  inches  wide,  2J  per  cent  above  or  2J  per  cent  below  the 

al  weight.    Seventy-five  inches  wide  up  to  100  inches  wide,  5 

above  or  3  p>er  cent  below  the  theoretical  weight.  WTien  100 
ride  and  over,  10  per  cent  above  or  3  per  cent  below  the 
b1  weight. 

br  all  plates  ordered  to  gauge,  there  will  be  permitted  an 
excess  of  weight  over  that  corresponding  to  the  dimensions 
rder  equal  in  amount  to  that  specified  in  the  following  table: 
»F  Allowances  for  Overweight  for  Recfancular  Plates 

WHEN  ordered  TO  GaUGE. 

S  will  be  considered  up  to  gauge  if  measuring  not  over  -^ 

than  the  ordered  gauge. 

weight  of  I  cubic  inch  of  rolled  steel  is  assumed  to  be  0.2833 
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PtATES 

\  Inch  avd 

ovzB  IN  THicrxiss. 

Width  oCPtate 

ThickncMol 
Plate, 
loch. 

t'p  to  75 

PteCeot. 

7;  to  100 

Incbu. 

PtefCeot. 

Over  100 

Inches- 
Per  Cent. 

1 

10 

8 

18 
16 

n 

7 
6 

10 
8 

10 

Overl 

4 
3i 

6 

S 

8 
6J 

Platks  trNsJEK  i  Inch  m  Thickness. 


ThJckDCMof 
PImt*. 
Inch. 

WMtb  of  PUte. 

Up  in  50 

Inches. 

PerCenl. 

50  Inches 

and  Ab^ve. 

Per  Cent. 

\    up  to  A 

A  ••  •'  i 

10 

8i 
7 

10 

Finish. 

14.  Finished  materia.!  must  be  free  from  injurious  scams,  flaws,  or 
cracks,  and  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

Branding. 

15.  Every  finished  piece  of  steel  shall  be  stamped  with  the  mell  or 
blow  number,  except  that  small  pieces  may  be  shipped  in  bundles 
securely  wired  together  with  the  melt  or  blow  number  on  a  metal  Ug 
attached. 

Inspection, 

16.  The  inspector,  representing  the  purchaser,  shall  have  all  reason- 
able facilities  accorded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  ihtl 
ihe  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  si>ecifications. 
All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture* 
prior  to  shipment. 
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X.  Steel   shall   be   made   by   ihe   open-hearth   process.   Manufacture. 
The  chemical  and  physical  properties  shall  conform  chemical  and 
e  following  limits:  Sj^SL. 


Blentmts  Considered, 


Phosphorus  Max.   {  a^^.' 
Sulphur  Max. 


Ult.  tensile  strength. 

Pounds  per  sq.  in 

Elong.:    Mia.  per  cent,  hi  8  in. 
(Ffg.  1) 


Elong.:    Min.  per  cent  in  a  in. 

(Fig.  0 

Chumctcr  of  fracture 


Cold  bend  without  fracture. 


Structural  Sterl- 


0.04  per  cent. 

0.08 

0.05        ' ' 


Desired 

60*000 

1.500,000* 
Ult.  ten.*?,  str. 


32 

Silky 
180°  flat  t 


Riwt  Steel. 


0.04  per  cent. 

0.04 

0.04        •• 


Desiied 
65,000 

1,500,000 
Ult.  lens.  str. 


Silky 
t8o°  aat  X 


Stect  CostinKS- 


0.05  per  cent. 
0.08        " 
0.05        " 


Not  less  than 
65,000 


iS 
Silky  or  fine 

granular. 
90^.     d-3t 


^L  *  See  par.  II.         f  See  par.  12,  13  and  14.         {  ^^  P^^- '5* 

The  yield-point,  as  indicated  by  the  drop  of  beam,  shall  be  recorded 
ia  the  test  reports. 

K3.  If  the  ultimate  strength  varies  more  than  4,cx)o  lbs.  from  that 
h*ed,  a  retest  may  be  made,  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspec- 
tor, on  the  same  gauge,  which,  to  be  acceptable,  shall  be 
within  5,000  lbs.  of  the  desired  uhimate. 

4.  Chemical  determinations  of  the  percentages  of  carbon,   phos- 
phorus,  sulphur,  and  mangane.se  shall   be   made   by  the  ch«ntcai  De- 
manufacturer  from  a  test  ingot  taken  at  the  time  of  the   •wminaikxu. 
pouring  of  each  melt  of  steel  and  a  correct  copy  of  such  analysis  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  engineer  nr  his  inspector.     Check  analyses  shall  be 
made  from  finished  material,  if  called  for  by  the  purchaser,  in  which 
Ofie an  excess  of  25  per  cent  alxive  the  required  limits  will  br  allovtd. 
^K  5.  Spcciomns  for  tensile  and  bending  tests  for  plates,  shapes,  and 
Pfe  shall  l>e  made  by  cutting  coupons  from  the  finished  p^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
product,  which  shall  have  both  faces  rolled  and  both  edges  «»«'  P*»^ 
milled  to  the  form  shown  by  Fig.  3,  page  398;  or  with  both  edges 
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paiuUel;  or  ihey  may  be  turned  to  a  diameter  of  \  inch  for  a  length 

of  at  least  9  inches,  with  enlarged  ends. 

Riieto.  6.   Rivet  nxb  shall  Ix.'  tested  as  rolled. 

7.  Spedincns  shall  he  cut  from  ihe  finished  rolled  or  forged  bar  in 
_^^  such  manner  that  the  centre  of  the  specimen  s-hall  be  i 
itoOers.  \\\\i\\  from  the  surface  of  the  bar.  The  specimen  for  tensile 
test  shall  be  turned  to  the  form  shown  by  Fig.  i,  page  398.  The 
specimen  for  l)ending  test  shall  be  i  inch  by  )  inch  in  section. 

8.  The  numlier  of  tests  will  depe.id  on  the  character  and  impoft- 
StodCA»«-  ^"^'^  "^  ^^  castings.  Specimens  shall  be  cut  cold  from 
*■■■*  coupons  moulded  and  cast  on  some  portion  of  one  or  more 
castings  from  each  melt  or  from  the  sink-beads,  if  the  heads  are  of 
sufhcient  size.  The  coupon  or  sink-head,  so  used,  shall  be  annealed 
with  the  casting  before  it  is  cut  off.  Test  specimens  to  be  of  the  fonn 
prescribed  for  pins  and  rollers. 

9.  Material  which  is  to  be  used  without  annealing  or  further  treat* 
CoaiUtkMia  meat  shall  be  tested  in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes 
lor  Tmu.  from  the  rolls.  WTien  material  is  to  lie  annealed  or  other 
n*isc  treated  Jxjfore  use,  the  specimens  for  tensile  tests,  representing 
such  material,  shall  be  cut  from  properly  annealed  or  similarly  treated 
short  lengths  of  the  full  secti«m  of  the  bar. 

10.  At  least  one  tensile  and  one  bending  test  shall  be  made  from 

Number  of       ^^'^^  '"^^^^  °^  ^*"''  *^  K>Ued.     In  casc  steel  differing  {  inch 
T«rt».  and  more  in  thickness  Ls  rolled  from  one  melt,  a  test  diali  be 

made  from  the  thickest  and  thinest  material  rolled. 

11.  For  material  less  than  5-16  inch  and  more  than  \  inch  in 
thickness  the  following  modifications  will  be  allowed  in  the 
acquirements  for  elongation: 

(a)  For  each  1-16  inch  in  thickness  below  5-16  inch,  a  deduction 
of  2J  will  be  allowed  from  the  specified  percentage. 

(6)  For  each  \  inch  in  thickness  above  J  inch,  a  deduction  of  i 
will  be  allowed  from  the  specified  percentage. 

12.  Bending  tests  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows.  Plates 
shapes,  and  bars  less  than  i  inch  thick  shall  bend  as  called 
for  in  paragraph  2. 

13.  Full-sized  material  for  eye-bars  and  other  steel  i  inch  thick 
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nd  o^'er,  tested  as  rolled,  shall  bend  cold   iSo'^  around    ^  ..       . 

Full- Hied 
pin  ihc  diameter  of  which  is  equal  lo  twice  the  thickness    B«"^ 

f  the  bar,  without  a  fracture  on  the  outside  of  bend. 

14.  Angles  \  inch  and  less  in  thickness  shall  open  flat,  and  angles 
inch  and  less  in  thickness  shall  bend  shut,  cold,  under   -^ 

tlows  of  a  hammer,  without  sipn  of  fracture.      This  test    A"^- 
rill  be  made  only  when  required  by  the  inspector. 

15.  Rivet  steel,  when  nicked  and  bent  around  a  bar  of  the  same 
liametcr  as  the  rivet  rod,  shall  give  a  gradual  break  and  a   j„t,„„ 
ine,  silky,  uniform  fracture.  **'"*  stMi. 

16.  Finished  material  shall  be  free  from  injurious  seams,  flaws, 
Tacks,  defective  edges,  or  other  defects,  and  have  a  smooth 
iniform,   workmanlike  finish.     Plates  36  inches  in  width 
jad  under  shall  have  rolled  edges. 

17.  Ever}'  finished  piece  of  steel  shall  have  the  mcil  number  and 
he  najne  of  the  manufacturer  stamped  or  rolled  upon  it. 
ileel  for  pins  and  rollers  shall  be  stamped  on  the  end. 
(ivet  and  lattice  steel  and  other  small  parts  may  be  bundled  with  the 
bbove  marks  on  an  attached  metal  lag. 

18.  Material  which,  subsequent  lo  the  above  tests  at  the  mills  and 
t5  acceptance  there,  develops  weak  spots,  brittleness, 
racks  or  other  imperfections,  or  is  found  lo  have  injurious 
lefccts,  will  be  rejected  at  the  shop  and  shall  l>e  replaced  by  the  manu- 
acturer  at  his  own  cost. 

19.  A  \-arialion  in  cross-section  or  weight  of  each  piece  of  steel 
(f  more  than  zj  per  cent   from  Ihat  speci6ed  will  be  suffi-    permiuiwc 
ieni  cause  for  rejection,  except  in  case  of  sheared  plates.    Variations, 
vhich  will  be  covered  by  the  following  permissible  variations,  which 

lo  apply  to  single  plates. 


Finith. 


Marfclnc. 


Rejections. 


PcrmlKslMc 
Variations, 


When  Ordered  to  Weight. 

sa  Plates  la)  pounds  per  square  foot  or  heavier: 
(u)  Up  to  100  inches  wide,  aj  per  cent  above  or  below  the  pre- 
scribed weight. 
(6)  One  hundred  inches  wide  and  over,  5  per  cent  above  or  below. 
21.  Plates  under  lai  pounds  per  square  foot: 
(a)  Up  to  75  inches  wide,  a}  per  cent  above  or  below. 
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(6)  Seventy-five  inches  and  up  to  loo  indies  wide»  5  per  cent  ikove 

or  3  per  cent  below, 
(c)  One   hundred  inches  wide  and  over,  xo  per  cent  above  « 3 

per  cent  below. 

When  Ordeked  to  Gaxtge. 

3a.  Plates  will  be  accepted  if  they  measure  not  nue 
Vartetiow.      than  O.OI  inch  below  the  ordered  thickness. 

33.  An  excess  over  the  nominal  weight  corresponding  to  thedimeo- 
sions  on  the  order,  will  be  allowed  for  each  plate,  if  not  more  than  that 
shown  in  the  following  tables,  one  cubic  inch  of  rolled  sted  bdif 
assumed  to  weigh  0.3833  pound. 

34.  Plates  \  inch  and  over  in  thickness. 


Width  of  Plate.                         1 

Thickness 
Ordered. 

Nominal 
Weiffhts. 

1 

UptoTs". 

to  100". 

100"  and  vp 

to  US'- 

Owuj*. 

1-4  inch. 

10.30  lbs. 

10    per  cent. 

14    per  cent. 

18    per  cent. 

S-16    " 

13 

75    ** 

8     "     " 

13      "      " 

16     -      " 

3-«     " 

IS 

30    •• 

7     "     " 

10     ••      '• 

13     "      " 

17  per  cert. 

7-16   " 

>7 

8s    " 

6    •«     " 

8     "     " 

to     "     *' 

13  "    *• 

i-a     " 

30 

40    - 

"     « 

7     "      " 

9     •«      " 

13  "    " 

9-16  ** 

23 

95    " 

4j  «      " 

6J"      •' 

81  '«      " 

IX  "    " 

5-«     " 

2S 

50    •• 

4     "      " 

6     "     *' 

8     "     " 

10  "    " 

Over  5-8     " 

3i  "      " 

5     "      •* 

6i  -      " 

5"  " 

35.  Plates  under  \  inch  in  thickness. 


Thickness  Orxlered. 

.Vominal  Weights. 
Piiunds  per 
S«|uare  Peet. 

Width  of  Plate.                        1 

Up  to  so". 

50"  and  up  to 
70". 

Over  70".    i 

i 

1-8"   up  to  5-32" 

5-32"       "  3-16" 
3-16"       •*       1-4" 

5.10  to    6.37 
6.37   ••       7.65 
7.65    '*    10.20 

lo    percent. 
8J  "      *' 
7 

1 1;    per  cent. 
10     •*      " 

20  per  cent  | 
17  "    •* 

26.  The  purchaser  shall  l>e  furnished  complete  copies  of  mill  ordcis 
Inspection  ^"**  "^  material  shall  be  rolled,  nor  work  done,  before  the 
■ndTesUnt.  purchaser  has  been  notified  where  the  orders  have  been 
placed,  so  that  he  may  arrange  for  the  inspection. 
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27.  The  manufacturer  shaD  furnish  all  facilities  for  inspecting  and 
tesiing  ihe  weight  and  quality  of  all  material  at  the  mill  where  it  is 
manufactured.  He  shall  fumbih  a  suitable  testing  machine  for  tesiing 
the  specimens,  as  well  as  prepare  the  pieces  for  the  machine,  free  of  cost. 

28.  When  an  inspector  b  furnished  by  the  purchaser  to  inspect 
material  at  the  mills,  he  shall  have  full  access,  at  all  times,  to  all  parts 
of  mills  where  material  to  be  in5i>ected  by  him  is  being  manufactured. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL   FOR   SHIPS. 

Adopted  1901  for  bridges  and  ships.     Restricted  to  ships,  1905. 

Phocess  of  Manufacture. 
X.  Steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  process. 

Chemical  Properties. 
3.  Each  of  the  three  classes  of  structural  steel  for  ships  shall  con- 
form to  the  following  limits  in  chemical  composition: 

I  Physical  Properties. 

3.  There  shall  be   three   classes   of  structural   steel   for  ships, — 
'laJHely,  rivet  steel,  soft  steel,  and   medium  steel, — which 
^*U  conform  to  the  following  physical  qualities: 

4.  Toufc  iMte. 


St«el  Mkd«  by 
the  Acid 

Proceia. 
Per  Cent. 

Steel  M«de  by 
the  Basic 
ProceM. 
Per  CeoU 

Phosphorus  shi&l]  not  exceed  . 
Sulphur 

0.08 
0,06 

0.06 
0.06 

CUSBM. 


ensile   strength,    pounds 
^per  square  inch    . 

■|ioint,  in  pounds  per 
Sfjuare  inch  shAll  not  he 

lc%3  than 

lr>n|^tion,  per  cent  in  8 
inches  shall  not  be  less 
than 


Rivet  Steel. 


50000  to  6000c 
JT.S. 

a6 


Soft  Steel. 


52000  to  6sOOO 

|T.S. 

25 


Medium  SterK 


6000a  to  70000 


33 
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Modincjtionn 
in  f-.Wfit[a(ir>n 
for  Thin  an<l 
Thfcfc  Material 


For  material  less  than  fi%*e-sixleenths  inch  (A")  and  more  than 
ihree-fourths  inch  (|")  in  thickness  the  following  nvKiifi- 
cations  shall  be  made  in  the  requirements  for  clongatlun. 

(a)   For  each  increaseof  one  eighth  inch  (J")  in  ihicknei^ 
alwve  three-fourths  inch  (}")  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent 
(i%)  shall  be  made  from  the  specified  elongation. 

ip)  For  each  decrease  of  one-sixtcenih  inch  (A")  tn  thickness 
below  fivc-sixtccnlhs  inch  (A")  a  deduction  of  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  (2^%)  shall  be  made  from  the  specified  elongation. 

(f)  For  pins  made  from  any  of  the  three  classes  of  steel  the  required 
elongation  shall  be  five  per  cent  (5*^)  le:5s  than  that  specified  in  j>ara- 
gaph  No.  4.  as  determined  on  a  test  specimen,  the  center  of  which  shall 
be  one  inch  (r")  from  the  surface. 

6.  Eye-bars  shall  l>e  of  medium  steel.  Full-sized  tests  shall  show 
Tcnaiie  Testa  '^^  P^^  ^^^*  elongation  in  fifteen  feet  of  the  body  of  the 
of  Eye-ban.  eye-bar,  and  the  tensile  strength  shall  not  be  less  than 
55,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Eye-bars  shall  be  required  to  break, 
in  the  body;  but,  should  an  eye-bar  break  in  the  head,  and  show  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent  {i^Y'c)  elongation  in  fifteen  feet  and  the  tensile 
strength  specified,  it  shall  not  be  cause  for  rejection,  provided  that  not 
more  than  one-third  (J)  of  the  total  number  of  eye-bars  tested  break 
in  the  head. 

7.  The  three  classes  of  structural  steel  for  ships  shall  confonn 
Bending  *°  ^^  following  bending  tests;  and  for  this  purpose 
Tcato.  ihg  (pyj  specimen  shall  \yt  one  and  one-half  inches  wide, 
if  possible,  and  for  all  material  three-fourths  inch  (J")  or  less  in  thick- 
ness the  lest  specimen  shall  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  of  th>M 
finished  material  from  which  it  is  cut,  but  for  material  more  than " 
three-fourths  inch  (}")  thick  the  bending-test  specimen  may  be  one- 
half  inch  (i")  thick. 

RiN-el  rounds  shall  be  tested  of  full  size  as  rolled. 

{i)  Rivet  steel  shall  bend  cold  180°  flat  on  itself  without  fractui 
on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 

(«)  Soft  steel  shall  bend  cold  180°  flat  on  itself  without  fracture  on 
the  outside  of  the  bent  portion.  fl 

(/)  Medium  steel  shall  bend  cold  180**  around  a  diameter  equal  to 

the  thickness  of  the  specimen  tested,  without  fracture  on  the  outside  of 

the  bent  portion. 


le- 
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Test  Pieces  axd  Methods  op  Testing. 
S.  The  standard  test  specimen  of  eight  inch  (8")  gauged  length  shall 
be  used  to  determine  the  ph>"sical  properties  specified  in 
paragraphs  Nos.  4  and  5.     The  standard  shape  of  the  test    men  f<M-  Tco- 
specimen  for  sheared  plates  shall  be  as  shown  by  Fig.  2, 
page  398.     For  other  material  the  lest  sF»ecimen  may  be  the  same  as 
for  sheared  plates,  or  it  may  be  planed  or  turned  parallel  throughout 
its  entire  length;  and,  in  all  cases  where  possible,  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  lest  sp>ecimens  shall  l)c  the  rolled  surfaces.     Rivet  rounds  and 
wnall  rolled  bars  shall  be  tested  of  full  size  as  rolled. 

9.  One  tensile-test  specimen  shall  be  taken  from  the  finished  material 
of  each  meh;   but  in   case  this  develops  flaws,  or  breaks    f»/u_,h-- 
outside  of  the  middle  third  of  its  gauged  length,  it  may   Temiie Teats, 
be  discarded,  and  another  lest  specimen  substituted  therefor. 

10.  One  test  specimen  for  bending  shall  be  taken  from  the  finished 
material  of  eadi  melt  as  it  comes  from  the  rolls,  and  for 
material    three-fourths    inch    (}")    and    less    in    thickness    nwn»^r  ' 
this   specimen   shall   have  the   natural   rolled   surface   on       "  "*' 
two  opposite  sides.     The  bcnding-test  specimen  shall  be  one  and  one 
half  inches  (ij")  wide,  if  possible,  and  for  material  more  than  three- 
fourths  inch   (f")  thick  the  bending-lest  specimen  may  be  one-half 
inch  (J")  thick.     The  sheared  edges  of  bending-test  specimens  may 
be  milled  or  planed. 

{g)  The  bending  test  nxay  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

11.  Material  which  is  to  be  used  without   annealing  or  further 
treatment  shall  be  tested  for  tensile  strength  in  the  con- 
dition in  w^hich  it  comes  from  the  rolls.     WTiere  it  is  imprac-    Tmi  Sped- 
licable   lo  secure   a   test   specimen   from   material   which    "^ 

has  been  annealed  or  otheiwise  treated,  a  full-sized  section  of  tensile 
test,  specimeu  length,  shall  be  similarly  treated  before  cutting  the 
tensile-test  specimen  therefrom. 

12.  For  the  purpose  of  this  specification  the  yield-point  shall  be 
determined  by  the  careful  observation  of  the  drop  of  the 
beam  or  halt  in  the  gauge  of  the  tesling  machine. 

13.  In  order  to  determine  if  the  material  conforms  to 


VIeld-polnt. 


the  chemical  limitations  prescribed   in  paragraph   No.   2    chcmkai 
herein,  analysis  shall  be  made  of  drillings  taken  from  a         ^ 
small  test  ingot. 
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Variation  in  Weight. 

14.  The  variation  in  cross  section  or  weight  of  more  than  2J  per 
cent  from  that  specified  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection,  except  in 
the  case  of  sheared  plates,  which  will  be  covered  by  the  following  per- 
missible \'ariations; 

(A)  Plates  13  J  pounds  per  square  foot  or  heavier,  up  to  100  incht 
wide,  when  ordered  to  weight,  shall  not  average  more  than  7\  percet 
variation  above  or  aj  per  cent  below  the  theoretical  weight.    When] 
100  inches  wide  and  over,  5  per  cent  above  or  5  per  cent  below  thej 
theoretical  weight. 

(1)  Plates  under  12J  pounds  per  square  foot,  when  ordered  to  wdght, 
shall  not  average  a  greater  variation  than  the  following: 

Up  to  75  inches  wide,  2}  per  cent  above  or  7\  per  cent  below  the 
theoretical  weight.  75  inches  wide  up  to  100  inches  wide,  5  percent 
above  or  3  per  cent  below  the  theoretical  weight.  When  100  inches  wide 
and  over,  10  per  cent  above  or  3  per  cent  below  the  theoretical  weight. 

(/)  For  all  plates  ordered  to  gauge  there  will  be  permitted  an  averse] 
excess  of  weight  over  that  corresjxinding  to  the  dimensions  on  the  onler' 
equal  in  amount  to  that  specified  in  the  following  table: 

Table  or  Allowances  for  Overweight  for  Rectangular  Plates 

WHEN   ORDERED  TO    GaUGE. 

Plates  will  be  considered  up  to  gauge  if  measuring  not  over  -^ 

inch  less  than  the  ordered  gauge. 

The  weight  of  i  cubic  inch  of  rolled  steel  is  assumed  to  be  CL283J 

pound. 

PukTE  }  Inch  asd  ove»  m  Thicknbss. 


Thiclcnea*  of 
PUte. 
Inch. 

Width  of  PUte. 

Up  to  75 

Incne«. 

Per  Cent, 

75  to  100 

inches 
Per  Cent. 

Over  100 

Inches. 
Percent. 

Over  j 

10 
8 

7 
6 

4 
3§ 

14 

13 
10 

8 

\ 

5 

iS 
16 

n 
10 

9 

6i 
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(Plates  undeh  {  Inch  rw  Thictdjess. 
Finished  material  must  be  free  from  injurious  seams,  flawsj  or 
cracks,  and  have  a  workmanlike  &nish. 


TtifelauMof 

Plate. 
Inch. 

Width  of  PlAte. 

Up  10  5* 
Percent. 

JO  Inches 

and  Above. 

Per  Cent. 

h    up  to  A 
A  "  "A 
A  "  "  i 

10 

7 

15 

lO 

Finish. 


Inspection. 


K  Branding. 

i6.  EvTiy  finished  piece  of  steel  shall  be  stamped  with  the  melt 
number,  and  steel  for  pins  shall  have  the  melt  number  stamped  on  the 
ends.  Rivets  and  lacing  steel,  and  small  pieces  for  pin  plates  and 
stiffeners,  may  be  shipped  in  bundles,  securely  wired  together,  with  the 
melt  number  on  a  metal  tag  attached. 

try.  The  inspector,  representing  the  purchaser,  shall  have  all  reason- 
^  facilities  afforded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  (hat 
the  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions. All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manu- 
facture, prior  to  shipment. 

k  STEEL  AXLES. 

Adopted  1901.     Mcxllficd  1905. 
Process  of  Manufacture. 

1.  Steel  for  axles  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  process. 

0  Chemical  Properties. 

2.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  steel  axles,  which  shall  conform 
to  the  following  limits  in  chemical  composition: 
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Car  and 

Drivina  and      Dnviiy[-*hrt: 

Tender- true  It 

Eninnc  iruc-L            K\\n 

Axln. 

Axle*.          i(Nick-e!  ««J  1 

(Carbon  SteeL) 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

PcrCtfll. 

Phosphorus  shall  not  exceed 

0.06 

0.06 

0.04 

Sulphur           *•.    **        '•      

0.06 

c  06 

0.04 

0  60 

Nickel, 

3.ot04  0 

Tensile  Tevla. 


Physical  Properties. 

3.  For  car  and  tender-tmck  axles,  no  tensile  test  shall 
be  required. 

4.  The  minimum  ph)'5ical  qualities  required  in  the  two  classes  of 
driving-wheel  axles  shall  be  as  follows: 


Dnving  and 

Engine -truck 

Axle*. 

(Carbon  Steel.) 

Driving  and 
Bo^ior-inKk 

Axln 
(Nickel  st«ci.1 

Tensile  strength,  pounds  per  wjuare  inch. 

VicM-ixjint,  pounds  per  square  inch 

&0.000 
40,000 

20 

»5 

80,000 
50,000 

n 
45 

Elongaiion,  per  cent  in  two  inches 

Contraction  of  area  xscx  cent. 

Drop  Teat. 


5.  One  axle  selected  from  each  melt,  when  tested  by  the  drop  test 
descriljed  in  paragraph  No.  9,  shall  stand  the  number  of 
blows  at  the  height  speciGcd  in  the  following  table  without 
rupture  and  withotil  exceeding,  as  the  result  of  the  tirsl  blow,  the  deflec- 
tion given.     Any  melt  failing  to  meet  these  requirements  will  be  rejected. 


( 


Diameter  of 

Axtff  at  O^nter, 

Inches. 

Number  of 
Blowa. 

Height  of 
UtoD' 
Feet 

Denection 

Inches. 

1 

4 
4 

51 
5 

»4 

a6 

J« 

34 
43 
43 

8» 

it 

8 
8 

6.  Carbon-steel  and    nickel-steel   driving-wheel  axis   shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  above  drop  test. 


"EEL  AXLES, 


Test  Pieces  and  Methods  of  Testinc. 


7.  The  standard  test  specimen  one-lialf  inch   (J'')  diameter  and 
inch  (2")  gauged  length  shall  be  used  to  determine 
physical  properties  specified  in  paragraph  No.  4.     It    mTn  fiTrvn- 
shown  in  l-ig.  1.     (See  p.  398.) 

For  driving  and  engine-truck  axles  one  longitudinal  test  specimen 
be  cut  from  one  axle  of  each  melt.     The  center  of  dumber  amj 
lis  test  specimen  shall  be  half-way  between  the  center  t^^*/?c^ 
outside  of  the  axle.  »"•"»• 

9.  The  points  of  supports  on  which  the  axle  rests  during  tests  must 
three  feel  apart  from  center  to  center;    the  tup  must    jj^  , 
^j!;h  1.640   fjounds;    the  anvil,  which   is  supported   on    De«;ribed. 
springs,  must  weigh  17,500  pounds;   it  must  be  free  to  move  in  a  ver- 
Ualdirection;  the  springs  upon  which  it  rests  must  be  twelve  in  number, 
lofthe  kind  described  on  drawing;  and  the  radius  of  supports  and  of 
thtiitriking  face  on  the  tup  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  axle  must 
V  five  (5)  inches.     When  an  axle  is  tested,  it  must  be  so  placed  in  the 
nichine  that  the  tup  will  strike  it  midway  between  the  ends;   and  it 
must  be  turned  over  after  the  first  and  third  blows,  and,  when  required, 
iftcr  the  fifth  blow.     To  measure  the  deflection  after  the  first  blow, 
prepare  a  straight  edge  as  long  as  the  axle,  by  reinforcing  it  on  one  side, 
equally  at  each  end,  so  that,  when  it  is  laid  on  the  axle,  the  reinforced 
b  will  rest  on  the  collars  or  ends  of  the  axle,  and  the  balance  uf  the 
traight  edge  not  touch  ihe  axle  at  any  place.     Next  place  the  axle  in 
iiion  for  test,  lay  the  straight  edge  on  it,  and  mea.sure  the   distance 
the  straight  edge  to  the  axle  at  the  middle  point  of  the  latter. 
Then,  after  the  first  blow,  place  the  straight  edge  on  the  now  bent  axle 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  measure  the  distance  from  it  to  that 
side  of  the  axle  next  to  the  straight  efJge  at  the  point  farthest  away  from 
'     f  itter     T*he  difference  between  the  two  measurements  is  the  de- 
■  n.     The  report  of  the  drop  test  shall  state  the  atmospheric  tem- 
prraiure  at  the  lime  the  tests  were  made- 

ro.  The  Wcld-poinl  specified  in  paragraph  Xo.  4  shall  be  determined 
by  the  careful  observation  of  the  drop  of  the  beam  or  halt 
&i  the  gauge  of  the  testing  machine. 


Yield- pnint. 
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11.  Turnings  from  the  tensile-test  specimen  of  dri^^ng  and  engine- 

truck  axles,  or  drillings  taken  midway  between  the  center 
Sample  for  and  outsidc  of  car,  engine,  and  tender-truck  axles,  or 
Afujy^         drillings  from  the  small  test   ingot,   if  preferred  by  the 

inspector,  shall  be  used  to  determine  whether  the  melt  is 
within  the  limits  of  chemical  composition  specified  in  paragraph  No.  s. 

Finish. 

12.  Axles  shall  conform  in  sizes,  shapes,  and  limiting  weights  to  the 
requirements  given  on  the  order  or  print  sent  with  it.  The)'  shall  be 
made  and  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  shall  be  free  from 
all  injurious  cracks,  seams,  or  flaws.  In  centering,  sixty-  (60)  dcgra 
centers  must  be  used,  with  clearance  given  at  the  point  to  avoid  dulling 
the  shop  lathe  centers. 

Branding. 

13.  Each  axle  shall  be  legibly  stamped  with  the  melt  number  and 
initials  of  the  maker  at  the  places  marked  on  the  print  or  indicated  by 
the  inspector. 

iNSPECnON. 

14.  The  inspector,  representing  the  purchaser,  shall  have  all  reason- 
able facilities  afforded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  witli  these  spcdficalions. 
All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
prior  to  shipment. 

STEEL  TIRES. 
Adopted  193 1. 

Process  of  Manufactube. 

1.  Steel  for  tires  may  be  made  by  either  the  open-hearth  or  crucible 
process. 

Chemical  Properties. 

2.  There  will  be  three  classes  of  steel  tires  which  shall  conform 


to  the  following  limits  in  chemical  composition: 


PavEengcr 
KnffineSi 

Per  Cent. 

Freight -engine 

and 
Car-wheels. 
Per  Cent. 

Switchtor 

enciaes. 

PerCert. 

Manganese  shall  not  exceed 

0.80 

o.ao 

0.05 
0.05 

0.80 

O.ao 
0.05 
0.05 

0.80 

0  30 

0.05 

0.05 

Silicon  shall  not  be  less  than 

Phusphorus  shall  not  exceed 

Sulphur  shall  not  exceed 

STEEL    TIRES. 
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Physical  Properties. 
The  minimum  physical  qualities  required  in  each  of 
classes  of  steel  u'res  shall  be  as  follows: 


TeiuOc  Teita. 


ijtsjle  strength,  pounds  per  square  inch. 
ition,  per  cent  In  two  inches 


Pkueniier' 


IOO,CX» 
13 


Preight- 
^nKinc  and 

Car- wheel*. 


lO.OOO 
10 


Switchins- 
engines. 


120,000 
3 


In  the  event  of  the  contract  calling  for  a  drop  test,  a  test  lire 
each  melt  will  be  furnished  at  the  purchaser's  expense, 
Kvided  it  meets  the  requirements.  This  test  tire  shall 
nd  the  drap  lest  described  in  paragraph  No.  7,  without  breaking  or 
eking,  and  shall  show  a  minimum  deflection  equal  to  D^-r 
iT^+2D),  the  letter  "D"  being  internal  diameter  and  the  letter 
'"  thickness  bf  tire  at  center  of  tread. 

Test  Pieces  and  Methods  op  Testing. 
The  standard  turned  test  specimen,  one-half  inch  (J")  diameter 
two  inch  (2")  gauged  length,  shall  he  used  to  determine   Te«i  Speci- 
[phj'sical  properties  specified  in  paragraph  No.  3.     It   rl^ieTcat*. 
iwn  in  Fig.  i.     (See  p.  398.) 
^Tien  the  drop  test  is  specified,  this  test  specimen  shall  be  cut  cold 
m  the  tested  tire  at  the  point  least  affected  bv  the  drop    Location  of 
L     If  the  diameter  of  the  tire  is  such  that  the  whole    mMi.*^  **** ' 
pltnference  of  the  lire  is  seriously  affected  by  the  drop  test,  or  if  no 
^  test  is  required,  the  test  specimen  shall  be  forged  from  a  test  ingot 
t  when  pouring  the  melt,  the  test  ingot  receiving,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
le,  the  same  proportion  of  reduction  as  the  ingots  from  which  the 

Rare  made. 
.  The  test  tire  shall  be  placed  vertically  under  the  drop  in  a  run- 
tg  position  on  solid  foundation  of  at  least  ten  tons  in    j.     ^  . 
k^t  and  subjected  to  successive  blows  from  a  tup  weigh-    i>Mcribed. 
■8,240  pounds,  falling  from  increasing  heights  until  the  required 
lection  is  obtained. 

8.  Turnings  from  the  tensile  specimen,  or  drillings  from  the  small 
I  ingot,  or  turnings  from  the  tire,  if  preferred  by  the 
Rector,  shall  be  used  to  determine  whether  the  melt  is    cii?mic«r 
ihin   the    limits   of   chemical   composition   specified    in 
Lph  No.  3. 


Aoalyti*. 
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Fi>asH. 

9.  All  tires  shall  be  free  from  cracks,  flaws,  or  other  injurious  im- 
perfections, and  shall  conform  to  dimensions  shown  on  drawings  fur- 
nished by  the  purchaser. 

Branding. 

10.  Tires  shall  be  stamped  with  the  maker's  brand  and  number  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  individual  tire  may  be  identified. 

iNSPECnOM. 

11.  The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  ha^•e  all  reason- 
able facilities  afforded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  thil 
the  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
prior  to  shipment. 

STEEL  RAILS. 
Adopted  190  X. 

Process  of  MAmrFAcroRE. 

I.  (o)  Steel  may  be  made  by  the  Bessemer  or  op»cn-hcarth  process. 

(A)  The  entire  process  of  manufacture  and  testing  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  standard  current  practice,  and  special  care  shall  be 
taken  to  conform  to  the  following  instructions: 

{£)  Ingots  shall  be  kept  in  a  vertical  position  in  pit  heating  furnaces. 

{i)  No  bled  ingots  shall  be  used. 

(f)  Sufficient  material  shall  be  discarded  from  the  top  of  the  ingots 
to  insure  sound  rails. 

CHERncAL  Properties. 

J.  Rails  of  the  various  weights  per  yard  specified  below  shall  coo- 
form  to  the  following  limits  in  chemical  composition: 


Carbon 

Phosphorus  shall  not 

exceed 

Silicon  shall  not  ex* 

cecd.  . 

ManganesT, 


50  to  50  + 
Pounds. 
Per  Cent. 


o- 35-0 -45 
o.  10 


0.30 
0.70-X.OO 


60  to  60  + 

Pounda. 
Per  Cent. 


o . j8-o . 48 
o.  10 

o.ao 

o. 70-1,00 


70  to  70  + 

Pounds. 
Per  Ceni. 


o . 40-0 . 50 

O.IO 

0.90 

0.75-1.05 


ftoto8a-(- 

Pounds. 
P»rCent. 


0-43-0.53 
0.10 

0.30 
0 . 80-1  .  10 


0.45-0-55 

O.IO 

O.fO 

0.80-1. 10 
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•  Physical  Properties. 

3.  One  drop  test  shall  be  made  on  a  piece  of  rail  not  more  than  six 
feet  long,  selected  from  every  &flh  blow  of  steel.    The  rail 


shaU  be  placed  head  upwards  on  the  sui)ports,  and  the 
various  sections  shall  be  subjected  to  the  following  impact  tests: 


DropTMt. 


Weight  cif  RAil. 
pounds  per  Yard. 

Hrieht  of 
Drop. 
Feet, 

45  to  and  including     55   ... 

More  than  55     "               "         65 

"        -     55     "              *'         75--- 
'*     75     "        ■       "          85     -• 
"     8^      "                "        ICO     .. 

IS 
16 

17 
18 

If  any  rail  break  when  subjected  to  the  drop  test,  two  additional  tests 

will  be  made  of  other  rails  from  the  same  blow  of  steel,  and,  if  either  of 

the*  latter  tests  fail,  all  the  rails  of  the  blow  which  they  represent  will  be 

rcjrcied;   but,  if  both  of  these  additional  test  pieces  meet  the  require- 

nients,  all  the  rails  of  the  blow  which  ihey  represent  will  be  accepted. 

if  the  rails  from  the  tested  blow  shall  be  rejected  for  failure  to  meet  the 

•^uirements  of  the  drop  test,  as  above  specified,  two  other  rails  will 

^  subjected  to  the  same  tests,  one  from  the  blow  next  preceding,  and 

^^^   from  the  blow  next  succeeding  the  rejected  blow.     In  case  the 

^'    lest  taken  from  the  preceding  or  succeeding  blow  shall  fail,  two 

^^diiional  tests  shall  be  taken  from  the  same  blow  of  steel,  the  accept- 

*nce  or  rejection  of  which  shall  also  be  determined  as  specified  above; 

■"*!,  if  the  rails  of  the  preceding  or  succeeding  blow  shall  be  rejected, 

"**>lar  tests  may  be  taken  from  the  previous  or  following  blows,  as  the 

"s^s  may  be,  until  the  entire  group  of  five  blows  is  tested,  if  necessarj'. 

The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  the  rails  from  any  blow  will 
-t>«nd  upon  the  result  of  the  tests  thereof. 

■  Test  Pieces  and  Methods  of  Testing. 

"  4.  The  drop-test  machine  shall  have  a  tup  of  two  thousand  (2,000) 
^Vinds  weight,  the  striking  face  of  which  shall  have  a    _   ^^ 
-'^ius  of  not  more  than  five  inches  (5")?  and  the  test  rail    MacWne, 
^*k11  be  placed  head  upwards  on  solid  supports  three  test  (3')  apart. 
■*€  anvil-block  shall  weigh  at  least  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  pounds, 
f^«d  the  supports  shall  be  a  part  of,  or  firmly  secured  to,  the  anvil. 
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The  report  of  the  drop  test  shall  state  the  atmospheric  temperature  it 
the  time  the  tests  were  made. 

5.  The  manufacturer  shall  furnish  the  inspector  daOy  with  caiboa 

determinations  of  each  blow,  and  a  complete  chemiai 
cteaScai  analysis  every  twenty-four  hours,  representing  thb  avtn^ 
*"*^'*^  of  the  other  elements  contained  in  the  steel.  These  analf- 
ses  shall  be  made  on  drillings  taken  from  a  small  test  ingot. 

Finish. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  section  of  rail  shall  be  the  Amer- 

ican Standard,  recommended  by  the  American  Sodety 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  shall  conform,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  to  the  templet  furnished  by  the  railroad  company,  consistat 
with  paragraph  No.  7,  relative  to  specified  weight.  A  variation  ia 
height  of  one-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  (i\")  less  and  one-thirty-seoond 
of  an  inch  (A")  greater  than  the  specified  height  will  be  permitted.  A 
perfect  fit  of  the  splice-bars,  however,  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times. 

7.  The  weight  of  the  rails  shall  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible, 

after  complying  with  paragraph  No.  6,  to  that  spedfied  in 
*   '  contract.     A  variation  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  (J%)  for 

an  entire  order  will  be  allowed.    Rails  shall  be  accepted  and  paid  for 
according  to  actual  weights. 

8.  The  standard  length  of  rails  shall  be  thirty  feet  (joO.    Ten  pe 

cent  (10%)  of  the  entire  order  will  be  accepted  in  shorter 
lengths,  var>'ing  by  even  feet  down  to  twenty-four  feet 

(24').     A  variation  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  (J")  in  length  from  that 

s]>ecified  will  be  allowed. 

9.  Circular  holes  for  splice-bars  shall  be  drilled  in  accordance  with 

the  specifications  of  the  purchaser.     The  holes  shall  ac- 
"*'  curately  conform  to  the  drawing  and  dimensions  furnished 

in  ever}'  respect,  and  must  be  free  from  burrs. 

10.  Rails  shall  be  straightened  while  cold,  smooth  on  head,  sawed 

square  at  ends,  and  prior  to  shipment  shall  have  the  buir 
occasioned  by  the  saw-cutting  removed,  and  the  eiKls  made 

clean.    No.  z  rails  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects  and  flaws  of  all 

kinds. 

Branding. 

11.  The  name  of  the  maker,  the  month  and  year  of  manufacture, 
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)lled  in  raised  letters  on  ihe  side  of  ihe  web,  and  the  number 
[  the  blow  shalJ  be  stamped  on  each  rail. 

■  Inspection. 

B|3.  The  inspector,  representing  the  purchaser,  shall  have  all  reason- 
Sip  facilities  afforded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  ihat 
he  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
^  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
■or  to  shipment. 
I  No.  a  Rails. 

r 


13.  Rails  that  possess  any  injurious  physical  defects,  or  which 

any  other  cause  are  not  suitable  for  first  quality,  or  No.  1  rails, 

hP  be  considered  as  No.  2  rails,  provided,  however,  thai  rails  which 

Baioany  physical  defects  which  seriously  impair  their  strength  shall 

le  rejected.     The  ends  of  all  No.  2  rails  shall  be  painted  in  order  to 

them. 


STEEL  SPLICE-BARS. 

A<loptcd  i(>oi. 

Process  of  ^L4NUPACTlTSE. 
\\,  Steel  for   splice-bars  may  be  made  by  the  Bessemer  or  open- 
process. 

Chemical  Properties. 

|t.  Steel  for  splice-bars   shall  conform  to  the  following  limits  in 
composition: 

Percent. 

C&rbon  shall  not  exceed 0.15 

Phosphorus  shall  not  exceed o.  10 

Bfjuiganeac 0.30-0.60 

Physical  Properties. 
Splice-bar  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  physi- 

'.  Teiuile  Tesd, 

ities: 

Tensile  strengih,  pounds  jwr  s<iuare  inch 54iOoo  to  64,000 

VicM-pcttntf  pounds  per  square  inch. 3^iO0o 

Qoogation,  per  cent  tn  eight  inched  shall  not  be 
ks  thjui as 
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4.  (a)  A  test  specimen  cut  from  the  head  of  the  splice-bar  shall 
bend  180''  flat  on  itself  without  fracture  on  the  outside  of 
Tmh.  the  bent  portion. 

(6)  If  preferred,  the  bending  tests  may  be  made  on  an  unpunchcd 
splice-bar,  which,  if  necessary,  shall  be  dr^t  flattened,  and  shall  then  be 
bent  180°  flat  on  itself  without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  por- 
tion. 

Test  Pieces  and  Methods  op  Testing. 


Tcjt  Sped-  5*  A  test  specimen  of  eight  inch  (8")  gauged  length,  cut 

Tms/icTefift.   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  spHcc-bar,  shall  be  used  to  dctcrmiw 
the  physical  properties  specified  in  paragraph  No.  3. 

6.  One  tensile-test  specimen  shall  be  taken  from  the  rolled  spliCT- 

bars  of  each  blow  or  melt;  but  in  case  this  develops  flaws, 
or  breaks  outside  of  the  middle  third  of  its  gauged  length, 
it  may  be  dbcarded,  and  another  test  specimen  substituted 
therefor. 

7.  One  test  specimen  cut  from  the  head  of  the  splice-bar  shall  be 
taken  from  a  rolled  l^ar  of  each  blow  or  melt,  or,  if  preferred, 
the  bending  test  may  be  made  on  an  unpunched  splice-bar 
which,  if  necessary,  shall  l>e  flattened  before  testing.    The 

bending  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  specification  the  yield-point  shall  be  d^ 
termined  by  the  careful  obsenalion  of  the  drop  of  the  beam 
or  halt  in  the  gauge  of  the  testing  machine. 

g.  In  order  to  determine  if  the  material  conforms  to  ihe 
chemical  limitations  prescribed  in  paragraph  No.  2  herein, 
analysis  shall  be  made  of  drillings  taken  from  a  small  test 
ingot. 


Nambcr  of 
TMUil*  TmU. 


Ten  Sp«cl- 
mcn  for 
UciuUiif. 


Ylatd-fMlnt. 


Sample  for 

Chemical 

Aiulyiu. 


Finish. 

10.  All  splice-bars  shall  be  smoothly  rolled  and  true  to  lemplei. 
The  bars  shall  be  sheared  accurately  to  length  and  free  from  fins  and 
cracks,  and  shall  perfectly  fit  the  rails  for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
punching  and  notching  shall  accurately  conform  in  every  respect  to  the 
drawing  and  dimensions  furnished.  A  variation  in  weight  of  more 
than  3}  per  cent  from  that  specified  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection- 


I 

I 
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t  Branding. 

II.  The  name  of  the  maker  and  the  year  of  manufacture  shall  be 
Ued  in  raised  loiters  on  the  side  of  the  splice-bar. 
Inspection. 
12.  The  inspector,  representing  the  purchaser,  shall  have  all  reason- 
»le  facilities  alTorded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer,  to  satisfy'  him  that 
the  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
^^AU  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
^K>rior  to  shipment. 

^M  5  226.  Streng^th  of  Steel* — The  literature  upon  steel  is 
^■exceedingly  voluminous,  and  many  books  and  articles  written 
Bnpon  the  metallurgy  of  steel,  such  as  "Metallurgy*  of  Steel/'  by 
Henry  M.  Howe,  and  "The  Manufacture  and  Properties  of  Iron 
and  Steel,'*  by  H.  H.  Campbell,  contain  a  great  many  tests,  which 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  do  with  its  properties  and  the  effects  of  different 
compositions  and  treatments.    They  do  not  often  contain,  how- 

kt*er,  tests  upon  full-size  pieces,  such  as  columns  for  bridges  or 
uildings,  beams,  large  riveted  joints,  full-size  parts  of  machinery, 
ic.  The  greater  part  of  this  latter  class  of  tests  are  to  be  found  in 
the  reports  of  the  various  testing  laboratories,  such  as  those  of 
the  laboratories  at  Munich,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Zurich  in  Europe, 
and  the  Watertown  Arsenal  re[X)rts  and  the  Technolog)'  Quarterly 
in  America;  and  also  in  various  articles  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  various  Engineering  Societies  b   Europe  and  America.     A 

I  number  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned  among  the  refer- 
ences to  tests  of  wrought-iron,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  contain 
also  experiments  on  steel. 
References  to  such  full-size  tests  of  steel  as  are  quoted  here 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  tests  themselves. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  effect   of  the  different  ingredients 
and  combinations  of  ingredients,  uptin  the  strength,  elasticity, 
and  ductility  of  steel,  is  a  very  complicated  matter;    it  belongs 
the  study  of  Metallurgy  and   is   beyond   the  scope  of  this 
rk-    Nevertheless,  the  engineer  needs,  of  course,  some  general 
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knowledge  of  these  matters,  and  especially  of  the  effect,  within 
certain  limits,  of  different  percentages  of  carbon. 

This  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Webster 
in  the  Trans-  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers,  of  October,  1892, 
August,  1893,  and  October,  1898,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ina 
and  Steel  Institute,  No.  i,  1894;  also  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Cunnin^um 
ui  the  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Ci\-il  Engineers  of  December,  1897;  and 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Campbell,  in  his  book,  "Metallurgy  of  Iron  and 
SceeL''  Of  course  none  of  them  claims  anything  more  than 
approximation  for  their  various  rules  and  formuUe,  and  then  only 
in  ihe  case  of  what  they  call  normal  steel,  i.e.,  such  steel  as  is 
most  frequently  manufactured  by  the  mills. 

Mr.  Webster  made  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  carbon, 
phosphorus,  manganese,  and  sulphur  upon  the  tensile  strength 
of  ihe  steel.  He  gives  a  set  of  tables  from  which  to  determine, 
approximately,  the  tensile  strength  of  normal  steel,  of  a  given 
chemical  composition.  His  investigations  were  principally  made 
upon  basic  Bessemer,  and  basic  open-hearth  steel. 

Mr.  Campbell  give»  a  formula  for  the  tensile  strength  of  add, 
and  another  for  the  tensile  strength  of  basic  steel,  and  states  that 
they  represent  the  facts  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy,  ffis 
formulx  are  as  follows : 

For  acid  steel, 

38600-1- i2iC+89P  +  R  =  ultimate  strength; 

For  basic  steel, 

37430 "** P5C  * S.5Mn -J-  105P  +  R  =  ultimate  strength; 

whore  C  indicates  carbon.  P  phosphorus,  and  Mn  manganese, 
in  unit>  of  o.ooi  per  cent,  and  R  depends  upon  the  finishing 
loniTHTaiure.  and  may  be  plus  or  minus. 

Mr  Cunningham  gives  the  following  rule:  To  find  the  approx- 
imate tonsilo  streni^h  of  structural  steel;  to  a  base  of  40000  add 
1000  [HH:nds  for  ever)*  o.oi  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  1000  pounds  for 
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o.oi  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  neglecting  all  other  elements 
winal  steel. 

this  connection  a  set  of  tests  will  be  quoted  which  were 

on  the  government  testing-machine  at  Watertown  Arsenal, 
II  3|)ccimens  of  steel  containing  diilcrent  percentages  of  carbon, 
{tests  themselves  forming  a  portion  of  a  series  denominated 
(he  government   report  as  the  "Temperature  Series."    The 

It  of  the  tests  to  be  quoted  is  to  be  found  in  their  report 


on  grades  of  open-hearth  steel  arc  here  represented,  in  which 
carbon  ranges  from  0.09  to  0.97  per  cent,  varying  by  tenths 
tper  cent  as  nearly  as  was  practicable  to  obtain  the  steel. 
The  other  elements  do  not  follow  any  regular  succession. 

TBNSILB  TESTS  OF  STEEL  BARS— TEMPERATURE    SERIES. 
Ttsts  at  Atmospheric  Temperature. 
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The  following  tables  include  sets  of  miscellaneous  tests  of 
various  kinds  of  steel. 
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Bbssbmkk  Steel  Wirs. 
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Tests  of  Steel  Eye-bars. 

Tests  of  Steel  Eye- bars  made  on  the  Government  Machine, 
—In  the  Tests  of  Metals  at  Watertown  Arsenal  for  1883  is 
the  record  of  the  tests  of  six  eye-bars  of  steel,  presented  by 
the  president  of  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  in  regard  to 
these  eye-bars: 

"The  eye-bars  were  made  of  Pemot  open-hearth  steel,  fur- 
nished by  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  of  Johnstown,  Penn. 

"The  furnace  charges,  about  15  tons  each  of  cast-iron, 
nagnetic  ore,  spiegeleisen,  and  rail-ends,  preheated  in  an  aux- 
liary  furnace,  required  six  and  one-half  hours  for  conversion. 

"All  these  bars  were  rolled  from  the  same  ingot. 

"Samples  were  tested  at  the  steel-works  taken  from  a  test 
igot  about  one  inch  square,  from  which  were  rolled  |-inch 
mud  specimens. 
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"The  annealed  specimen  was  buried  in  hot  ashes  while  stiUjj 
red-hot,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  them. 

"The  following  results  were  obtained  by  tensile  tests:— 
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"The  billets  measured  7  inches  by  8  inches,  and  were 
bloomed  down  from  14-inch  square  ingot. 

"They  were  rolled  down  to  bar-section  in  grooved  rolls  at 
the  Union  Iron  Mills,  Pittsburgh. 

"  The  reduction  in  the  roughing-rolls  was  from  7  inches  by 
8  inches  to  S\  inches  by  4  inches  ;  and  in  the  finishing-rolls,  to 
6\  inches  by  i  inch.  M 

•'The  eye-bar  heads  were  made  by  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  by  upsetting  and  hammering,  proceeding 
as  follows  :  — 

"The  bar  is  heated  bright  red  for  a  length  of  (approxi- 
mately) 27  inches,  and  upset  in  a  hydraulic  machine ;  after 
which  the  bar  is  reheated,  and  drawn  down  to  the  required 
thickness,  and  given  its  proper  form  in  a  hammer-die.  M 

"The  bars  are  next  annealed^  which  is  done  in  a  gas-furnace" 
longer  than  the  bars.  They  are  placed  on  edge  on  a  car  in  the 
annealing-furnace,  separated  one  from  another  to  allow  free 
circulation  of  the  heated  gases.  They  are  heated  to  a  red  heat. 
when  the  fires  are  drawn,  and  the  furnace  allowed  to  cool. 
Three  or  four  days,  according  to  conditions,  are  required  before 
the  bars  are  withdrawn. 
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"The  pin-holes  are  then  bored. 

"The  analyses  of  the  heads  before  annealing  were:— 

'•  Carbon,  by  color 0.270  per  cent 

Silicon 0.036       •* 

.Sulphur , 0-075        " 

Phosphorus 0.090       " 

Manganese 0.380       " 

Copper Trace. 

"  The  bars  were  tested  in  a  horizontal  position,  secured  at 
the  ends,  which  were  vertical. 

"  To  prevent  sagging  of  the  stem,  a  counterweight  was  used 
at  the  middle  of  the  bar 

"  Before  placing  in  the  testing-machine,  the  stem  from  neck 
to  neck  was  laid  ofiF  into  lo-inch  sections,  to  determine  the 
uniformity  of  the  stretch  after  the  bar  had  been  fractured. 

"A  number  of  intermediate  lo-inch  sections  were  used  as 
the  gauged  length,  obtaining  micrometer  measurements  of 
elongation,  and  the  elastic  limit  for  that  part  of  the  stem  which 
was  not  acted  upon  during  the  formation  of  the  heads.  Elon- 
gations were  also  measured  from  centre  to  centre  of  pins,  taken 
with  an  ordinary  graduated  steel  scale. 

"The  moduli  of  elasticity  were  computed  from  elongations 
taken  between  loads  of  loooo  and  30CXX)  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
deducting  the  permanent  sets. 

"The  behavior  of  bars  Nos.  4582  and  4583,  after  having 
been  strained  beyond  the  clastic  limit,  is  shown  by  elongations 
of  the  gauged  length  measured  after  loads  of  40000  and  50000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  had  been  applied ;  and  with  bar  No.  4583, 
after  its  first  fracture  under  64000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  a  rest 
of  five  days  intervening  between  the  time  of  fracture  and  the 
time  of  measuring  the  elongations. 

"  Considering  the  behavior  between  loads  of  lOOOO  and 
30000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  we  obser\x  the  elongations  for  the 
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primitive  readings  are  nearly  in  exact  proportion  to  the  incI^ 
ments  of  load. 

"  Loads  were  increased  to  40000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  passing 
the  elastic  limit  at  about  37000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  respec- 
tive permanent  stretch  of  the  bars  being  1.3 1  and  r.26  per  cent 

"Elongations  were  then  immediately  redetermined,  whicb 
show  a  reduction  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  as  we  advanced 
with  each  increment,  of  5000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

"Corresponding  measurements  after  the  bars  had  been 
loaded  with  50000  lbs.  per  square  inch  reach  the  same  kind  of 
results. 

"The  first  fracture  of  bar  No.  4583,  under  64000  lbs. per 
square  inch,  occurred  at  the  neck,  leaving  sufficient  length  to 
grasp  in  the  hydraulic  jaws  of  the  testing-machine,  and  con- 
tinue observations  on  the  original  gauged  length.  This  wai 
done  after  the  fractured  bar  Jiad  rested  five  days. 

"  The  elongations  now  show  the  modulus  of  elasticity  con- 
stant or  nearly  so,  the  only  difference  in  measurements  bdng 
in  the  last  figures,  up  to  50000  lbs.  The  readings  were  then 
immediately  repeated,  and  the  same  uniformity  of  elongations 
obtained. 

"  An  illustration  of  the  serious  influence  of  defective  mctd 
in  the  heads  is  found  in  the  first  fracture  of  bar  No.  4583. 

"  There  was  about  27  per  cent  excess  of  metal  along  the 
line  of  fracture  over  the  section  of  the  stem." 
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ELONGATIONS    OP    No.  4581    FOR    EACH    INCREMENT   OP   jooo   LBS.  PEt 

SQUARE    INCH. 


SqtWTC  Incb. 

ElongatKHU. 

PhmitivA  haaA- 
inc. 

After  Lead  of 
40000  lb*,  per 
Souait  lach. 

After  LomI  of 
SoooD  IbL  per 
SqioKloch. 

icooo 

15000 
20000 

25000 
30000 

0.0374 
0.0269 
0.0369 
0.0269 

00300 
00305 
0.0320 
ox>330 

0031 1 

00322 
0.0337 
0.0341 

ELONGATIONS    OF  No.  4583   FOR  EACH    INCREMENT  OF   5000  LBS.  PEt 

SQUARE    INCH. 


Loads,  to 

lb*,,  per 

Elongations. 

EJoogatMKM  eficr  6«ooe  Ibt.  po 
SquuTlncli. 

Sqturcloeh. 

PrimidTc  LMid- 

After  iooodRm. 

After  50000  Ibft. 

nm 

SttMd 

ing. 

per 

Square  loch. 

pet 

Squara  Inch. 

RttdiiV. 

RMdng. 

lOOOO 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

15000 

0^)272 

00291 

00302 

0.031 1 

00310 

20000 

0.0272 

0.0305 

00315 

0.0308 

0*310 

25000 

0.0268 

0.0314 

00325 

0.031 1 

o.03to 

30000 

00267 

00326 

00340 

00312 

ao3io 

35000 

- 

- 

- 

00311 

- 

40000 

- 

- 

- 

0.0312 

- 

45000 

- 

- 

- 

0.0310 

- 

50000 

^ 

^ 

■™ 

0.0315 

" 

« 


In  the  Tests  of  Metals  for  1886  is  given  the  following  tabic 
of  tensile  tests  of  steel  c\'e-bars,  furnished  by  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
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The  gauged  length  of  the  bars  was  260  inches.  The  moduli 
)f  elasticity  computed  between  25000  and  30000  pounds  per 
quare  inch. 

In  conncrtion  with  the  work  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Mis^is- 
lippi  at  Memphis,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Morison,  the  Chief  Engineer, 
lad  56  full-size  stee  eye-bars  tested.  The  results  are  given  in 
his  Report,  dated  March,  1894,  and  furnish  valuable  information 
•egarding  the  behavior  of  the  steel,  and  the  design,  and  on- 
iniction  of  the  bars.  Only  the  following  table  (see  page  494) 
fill  be  given  here,  containing  a  portion  of  the  results  of  the  tests 
ipon  31  of  the  bars,  all  made  of  basic  open-hearth  steel,  and 
U  of  which  broke  in  the  body. 

This  table  will  aid  the  reader  in  comparing  the  tensile  strength 
md  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  full-size  steel  eye-bars,  with  those 
ibtained  from  the  tests  of  small  samples  of  the  steel. 

In  Engineering  News  of  Feb.  2,  1905,  is  an  article  containing 
,  comparison  of  full-size  and  specimen  tests  of  eleven  steel  cyc- 
)ars,  made  at  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  Each  of  these  bars  was  15 
nches  wide;  two  of  them  were  i\  inches  thick;  one  was  iH 
nches  thick,  six  were  2  inches  thick,  and  two  were  2A  inches 
Lhick.  The  specimen  tests  gave  tensile  strengths  varying  from 
^0310  lo  67000  poimds  per  square  inch,  and  linu'ts  of  elasticity 
varying  from  31550  to  41760  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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The  decrease  of  tensile  strength  in  the  full-size  e>'e  bars 
varied  from  6.3  per  cent  to  11.9  |>er  cent,  while  the  decrease  in 
elastic  limit  varied  from  8.3  per  cent  to  1 7  per  cent. 
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In  the  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  of  June,  1889,  will  be  found  1 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Dagron,  giving  an  account  of  a  set  of  tests  of 
eight  full-size  Bessemer-steel  bridge  columns,  made  for  the  S 
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luehanna  River  Bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.  The  steel 
raried  in  tensile  strength  from  83680  to  84440  pounds  per  square 
Bch,  in  elastic  limit  from  51 190  to  53S90  ]X)unds  per  square  inch, 
n  elongation  in  8  inches  from  18.75  per  cent  to  20.75  P^^  cent, 
md  in  contraction  of  area  from  30.55  per  cent  to  39.7  per  cent. 
The  columns  were  made  by  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  and 
ested  in  their  hydraulic  press,  with  the  columns  in  a  horizontal 
losition,  and  with  the  pins  horizontal. 
L   The  results  obtained  are  given  by  the  accompanying  table: 


No.  of 

Cohiixui. 


Deoth. 
Ittcnea. 


Snrtional 
Ares. 

Sq.  Ins. 


8.34 
8.J4 
8.34 
8.24 
8.34 
8.24 

13-33 


LenMtb 
Centrr  lo 

Center 
Pin-holM. 


i6'o" 
30' o" 

JO' 

34'o" 

34'o" 
25'7-i" 

35-7-i" 


RatiM  of 
Lcr^th  to 
Radius  of 
GyraCion. 


42  05 
43.05 

52  564 
63  075 
63  075 
58  705 
58.795 


Square  of 
Radius  of 
Gyration. 


30.86 
20.86 
30.86 
30.86 
30.86 
20.86 
27-34 
27-34 


Ultimate 
Strength. 

in  Lbs. 
per 

Sq.  In. 


41020 

41650 
39440 
41050 
40330 
40070 

38&10 


Modulttt  of 
Elasticity. 

Lbs. 
per  Sq.  In. 


27705000 

27705000 
36113000 
35816000 
2Q504000 
28398000 
36557000 
3947B000 


,The  columns  failed  as  follows : 

[.  Failed  by  bending  downwards  at  rivet  in  latticing,  i  foot 
loj  inches  from  the  center,  buckling  flange  angles  and 
web- plate. 

2.  Failed  by  bending  upwards  at  rivet  in  latticing  at  center, 

buckling  ilange  angles  and  web-plate.  One  angle 
was  fractured  at  point  of  buckling,  and  also  at  the  two 
adjacent  rivets  in  latticing 

3.  Failed  by  bending  ui)wards  between  latticing,  3  feet  from 

center,  buckling  flange  angles  and  web-plate. 

4.  Failed  by  bending  upwards  between  latticing,  4  inches  from 

center,  buckling  flange  angles  and  wcb-platc. 

5.  Failed  by  bending  upwards  between  latticing,  gj  inches 

from  center,  buckling  flange  angles  and  web-plate. 
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No.  6.  Failed    by    bending    upwards   between    latticing,  r  foot; 

5}  inches  from  center,  buckling  flange  angles  and  wcb| 

plate. 
No.  7.  Failed  by  bending  upwards  at  rivet  in  latticing,  3  indie&j 

from  center,  buckling  flange  angles  and  web-plaic 
No.  8.  Failed  by  bending  upwarcis  at  rivet  in  latticing,  i  fwtl 

from  center,  buckb'ng  flange  angles  and  web-platc. 

In  every  case,  after  test,  the  rivets  of  each  column  were  found 
by  hammer  test  to  be  perfectly  right. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  a  set  of  tests  by  direct 
compression,  of  eight  connecting-rods  specially  made  for  these 
tests,  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  tested  in  the  Labora- 
lor>'  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Tcchnolog}'. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  tests  of  a  number  of  I 
steel  I  beams,  made  in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  MecliimicsJ 
of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
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De-pth. 

Inches 


7 
8 

9 
6 

7 
8 

lO 
lO 

to 
xo 


Un- 
nwnt  o( 
Inertia. 

Ins. 


38.00 
57-" 
81.34 
24.86 

39-63 

134.00 
134.00 

129.00 
I3<  30 


span. 

Peet  and 

Inchc*. 


14' 
14' 
14' 

iV 

14' 
14' 
T4' 

14' 
14' 


6" 
6" 
6" 
••" 

II" 

7" 

o" 
o" 
o" 

o" 


Break- 


Lte. 


10500 
14200 
16700 

S^OQ 
IJOOO 

14900 
34300 
25100 
24000 
35600 


Mo- 
dulus o( 
Rup- 
ture 
per 
Sq.  In. 


4^874 
44370 
40200 
44  000 
42100 
46400 
38500 

39500 
41300 

41700 


Modulus 

nf 

Eiosticity 

per 

Su.  In. 

Lbs. 


ago^oooD 
20410000 
29890000 
28170000 
274S0000 
29040000 
28400000 
29300000 
27450000 
2  78(;oooo 


Remarks. 


From  Phcenix  Co. 
•  •  •«         1 1 

N.  J.  Iron  fi£  Steel  Co. 
I*       I*  II      ti 

Camcgic  Sterl  Co. 


Heft  IV  of  the  Mitth.  der  Materialprufungsanstalt  in 
b  are  given  the  following  results  of  tests  of  the  transverse 
ith  of  ten  steel  plate  girders  : 


Depth  or 

Web. 
aoclm.) 

Span. 

(Inchea.) 

Moduluaof 

Rupture. 

{Lbs.  per 

•q-  in.) 

Modulus  of 

Rlastlciiy. 

(Lb«.  pcrftq.ln.) 

19.76 

177.17 

53335 

29193660 

19  76 

'77-17 

55316 

27430380 

15-75 

141.73 

55»74 

26662500 

15-75 

141-73 

55316 

28738620 

19.69 

i77n 

53325 

29193560 

19.69 

177.17 

55316 

27430330 

33.62 

212.60 

575QI 

28795500 

23.6a 

212.60 

52472 

28155600 

27  56 

248.03 

5J320 

27529920 

27-56 

348.03 

53041 

28752840 
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COLD  CRVSTALLI2ATIOK  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  question  of   cold  cr>^stallization  of  wroughl-iron  an 
steel  is  one  that  has  been  agitated  from  the  earliest  times,  an 
although  Kirkaldy  tried  to  dispose  of  it  finally  by  offering  cv 
Hence  showing  that  it  docs  not  exist,  nevertheless  we  find  the 
same  old  question  cropping  out  every  little  while,  and  although 
the  bulk  of  the  evidence  is  admitted  to  be  against  it,  and,  as  il 
seems  to  the  writer,  there  is  no  evidence  in  its  favor,  wc  find 
every  now  and  then  some  one  who  thinks  that  certain  observed 
phenomena  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way. 

The  most  usual  phenomenon  which  cold  crystallization  is 
called   upon  to  explain  is  the   cr>'stalline   appearance  of  the 
fracture  of  some  piece  of  wrought-iron  or  steel  thai  has  been 
in  service  for  a  long  time,  and  which  has,  as  a  rule,  been  sub- 
jcctcd  to  more  or  less  jars  or  shocks.     The  cases  most  fre- 
quently cited  are  those  of  axles  of  some  sort  which  have  bccaj 
broken,  and,  in  the  case  of  which,  the  fracture  has  had  a  cryifl 
talline  appearance,  and  where  samples  cut  from  the  other  parts 
of   the  axle  and  tested  have  shown  a  fibrous   fracture.    The 
assumption  has  therefore  been  made  that  the  iron  was  origi- 
nally fibrous,  and  that  crystallization  has  been  caused  by  the 
shocks  or  the  jarring  to  which  it  has  been  subjected   in  th 
natural  service  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Kirkaldy  showed  (see  his  sixty-six  conclusions)  that  wh 
fibrous  iron  was  broken  suddenly,  or  when  the  form  of  ih 
piece  was  such  as  not  to  offer  any  opportunity  for  the  fibres  to 
stretch,  the  fibres  always  broke  off  short,  and  the  fracture  was 
at  right  angles  to  their  length,  and  hence  followed  the  crystal- 
line appearance  ;  whereas  if  the  breaking  was  gradual,  and  the 
fibres  had  a  chance  to  stretch,  they  produced  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance :  in  short,  he  claimed  that  the  difference  between  the  cr^-^ 
talline  or  the  fibrous  appearance  of  the  fracture  was  only  * 
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difference  of  appearance,  and  not  a  change  of  internal  structure 
from  fibrous  to  crystalline. 

The  facts  that  Kirkaldy  showed  in  this  regard  are  generally 
acknowledged  to-day,  and  doubtless  answer  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  claimed  cold  crystallization  at  the  time  that 
he  wrote,  and  also  a  great  many  of  those  who  claim  its  exist- 
ence to-day. 

But  it  is  easy,  if  suitable  means  be  taken,  to  distinguish 
cases  of  crystalline  appearance  of  fracture  from  cases  where 
there  are  actual  crystals  in  the  piece  ;  and  it  is  rather  about 
those  cases  where  the  iron  near  the  fracture  actually  contains 
distinct  crystals  that  what  discussion  there  is  to-day  that  is 
worth  considering  takes  place. 

The  number  of  such  cases  is,  of  course,  small,  but  every 
once  in  a  while  some  one  is  cited,  and  the  claim  is  put  forward 
that  the  iron  was  originally  fibrous,  and  that  these  crystals 
must  therefore  have  been  produced  without  heating  the  iron 
to  a  temperature  where  chemical  change  is  known  to  occur. 

Inasmuch  as  the  one  who  claims  the  ejristence  of  cold  crys- 
tallization is  announcing  a  theory  which  is  manifestly  opposed 
to  the  well-known  chemical  law  that  crystallization  requires 
freedom  of  molecular  motion,  and  hence  can  only  take  place 
from  solution,  fusion,  or  sublimation,  it  follows  that  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  with  him,  and  before  he  can  substantiate  his 
theory  in  any  single  case  he  must  prove  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  i^,  that  the  iron  or  steel  was  originally  fibrous,  i.e., 
not  only  that  fibrous  iron  was  used  in  manufacturing  the  pieces, 
but  also  that  it  had  not  been  overheated  during  its  manufac- 
ture, and,  2°,  that  it  has  never  been  overheated  during  its  period 
of  service. 

It  is  because  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  case  where  these 
two  circumstances  have  been  proved  to  hold  that  he  says  that 
he  knows  of  no  evidence  for  cold  crystallization.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  v^ry  much  of  the  exten- 
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sive  literature  on  the  subject ;  hence  only  a  little  of  the  mo)t] 
modern  evidence  will  be  given  here. 

On  page  1007  £t  seg,  of  the  report  of  tests  on  the  govern, 
mcnt  testing-machine  at  Watertown  Arsenal  for  1885  is  giver 
an  account  of  a  portion  of  a  scries  of  tests  upon  wrougJii-iroa' 
railway  axles,  and  the  following  is  quoted  from  that  report: 

"  This  series  of  axle  tests,  begun  September,  1883,  is  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of.  determining  whether  a  change  in  struc- 
ture takes  place  in  a  metal  originally  ductile  and  fibrous  to 
brittle,  granular,  or  crystalline  state,  resulting  from  exposure 
to  such  conditions  as  are  met  with  in  the  ordinary  service  of  a 
railway  axle. 

*'  Twelve  axles  were  forged  from  one  lot  of  double-rolled 
muck-bars,  and  in  their  manufacture  were  practically  treated, 
alike.     Each  axle  was  made  from  a  pile  composed  of  nine  b; 
each  6  in.  wide,  }  in.  thick,  and  3  ft.  3  in.  long,  and  was  finisbet 
in  four  heats,  two  heats  for  each  end. 

**  The  forging  was  done  by  the  Boston  Forge  Company  11 
their  improved  hammer  dies,  which  Rnish  the  axle  very  nearlj 
to  its  final  dimensions. 

*'  Two  axles  were  taken  for  immediate  test,  to  show  th 
quality  of  the  finished  metal  before  it  had  performed  any  rail 
way  service,  and  serve  as  standards  to  compare  with  the^ 
remaining  ten  axles,   to   be  tested    after   they   had    been 


use. 


*'  The  axles  are  in  use  in  the  tender-trucks  of  express  loco- 
motives of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  Mr.  A.  B.  Under 
hill,  superintendent  of  motive-power,  contributes  the  axles  and 
furnishes  the  record  of  their  mileage." 

The  results  of  some  measurements  of  deflection  arc  givcilj 
concerning  one  of  the  axles  in  tender  134,  after  it  had  nini{ 
95000  miles  :  and  then  follows  :  — 

*'  Regarding  the  axle  for  the  time  being  as  cylindrical,  3.W 
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inches  diameter,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  by  computation  will 
be  28541000  pounds. 

"Applying  this  modulus  to  the  deflections  observed  in  rear 
axle  of  the  rear  trucks  of  tender  No.  150,  the  maximum  fibre 
strain  is  found  to  be  9955  pounds  per  square  inch  when  the 
tender  was  partially  loaded,  and  14900  pounds  per  square  inch 
Mrhen  fully  loaded. 

"Taken  together,  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses, 
nrhich  arc  equal,  amount  to  19870  and  29800  pounds  per  square 
inch  respectively,  as  the  range  of  stresses  over  which  the  metal 
works. 

••  This  definition  of  the  limits  of  stresses  must  be  regarded 
as  approximate.  There  are  influences  which  tend  to  increase 
the  maximum  fibre  strain,  such  as  unevenness  of  the  track,  the 
side  thrust  of  the  wheel-flanges  against  the  rails.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inertia  of  the  axle,  particularly  under  high  rates  of 
speed,  would  exert  a  restraining  influence  on  the  total  deflec- 
tion. 

t"  Nine  tensile  specimens  were  taken  from  each  axle  :  three 
m  each  end,  including  the  section  of  axle  between  the  box 
and  wheel  bearings,  and  three  from  the  middle  of  its  length. 
They  arc  marked  M.B.,  with  the  number  of  the  axle;  also  a 
sub-number  and  letter  to  indicate  from  what  part  of  the  axle 
fiyh  was  taken. 

B  "  The  tensile  test-pieces  showed  fibrous  metal,  and  generally 
free  from  granulation. 

*'  The  muck-bar  had  a  higher  elastic  limit  and  lower  tensile 
strength,  and  less  elongation  than  the  axles.  The  moduli  of 
elasticity  of  the  two  are  almost  identical.  , 

**  Between  loads  of  15000  and  25000  pounds  per  square  inch 
the  muck-bar  had  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  29400000  pounds, 
the  axles  (average  of  all  specimens)  between  5000  and  20000 
pounds  per  square  inch  was  29367000  pounds.     Individually 
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m  t-ie  "*<q — C"~.^.'^'^t*  before  brralring  in  order  to 
:  zzjt.  tCtj- "  "Tg  ::ij^T-?f   by  rest  will  cause  any 

•  I:  i-j^  -cc  icceir  =r:r=,  tzise  tests  that  95000  miles 
r*~  — i=  tr:c-:t:i  i--y  *£*«  '.1.  tl-;  q:iality  of  the  metal.** 

•Ir.  ti^-t  -'^->  ^'  ^l-  --  — -  Ri^;;tt  for  iS36  is  given  an 
irc*.'i-t  ::  t2^;  tisti  =:ii.i  ;z  >:— e  =::re  :•£  these  axles  which 
la.i  r--  '-'-V-z^-  ^^-s-  i:t--  th*  fi-lciri::^  is  quoted  from  that 
act  -  -  r.  t :  — 

■  5t-tti=je:i5  :r::r  =i-ck-bar  axle  No.  4  after  the  axle  had 
T..':.  :€  =  "*  —  >^, 

-  C-— carlr^  these  results  Trith  earlier  tests  of  this  scries,  the 
ter_5fl^  itrer^h  : :  the  =tetal  vz.  this  axle  is  lower,  and  the 
nioc-1-5  cf  tlaitfcir/  less  tha::  shcin  by  the  preceding  axles. 

-  The  -.-irli:::-?  :r.  ftrer^h.  elastidn-.  and  ductilit)'  are  no 
^•reater.  ho-re-zer.  thar.  th'-^e  met  in  different  specimens  of  new 
irir.  of  noxirally  the  same  grade,  and  while  apparent!)' there 
\\  a  d-iter: -ration  in  cjal;t>-.  it  needs  confirmation  of  a  more 
ce:U:ve  nature  from  the  remaining  axles  before  attributing 
th:-.  result  to  the  ir.fiuer.ce  of  the  work  done  in  ser\ice," 

A-.'^thtr  =et  of  tests  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal  is  to  be 
four.d  on  page  IC44  et  seq.oi  the  Report  for  1885.  There  were 
tested — 

I '.  Two  side-rods  of  a  passenger  locomotive  which  had  been 
in  ser\'ice  about  twelve  years. 

2".  One  side-rod  of  a  passenger  engine  which  had  been  run 
twenty-eight  years  and  eight  months. 

3^.  One  main-rod  which  had  been  run  thirty-two  years  and 
eight  months  in  freight  and  five  years  in  passenger  service. 

In  none  of  these  tests  were  there  any  evidences  of  cr)''stat 
lization,  as  the  metal  was  in  all  cases  fibrous  when  fractured. 
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^In  the  report  is  said  :  — 

"  There  are  no  data  at  command  telling  what  the  original 
[ualities  of  the  metal  of  these  bars  were :  it  is  sufficient,  how- 
■vcr,  to  find  toughness  and  a  fibrous  appearance  in  the  iron  to 
irove  that  brittleness  or  crystallization  has  not  resulted  from 
oog  exposure  to  the  stresses  and  vibrations  these  bars  have 
lUStained." 

The  only  other  evidence  that  will  be  referred  to  is  the  paper 
rf  Mr,  A.  F.  Hill  upon  the  "  Crystallization  of  Iron  and  Steel," 
:ontained  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the 
VI assachu setts  Institute  of  Technology  for  1882-83.  In  this 
irticle  Mr.  Hill  covers  the  ground  very  fully,  and  distinctly 
isserts  that  — 

*'  The  fact  is  that  there  is  at  present  not  a  single  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  iron  or  steel  ever  having  become 
cr^'stallized  from  use  under  temperatures  below  900°  F." 

He  claims  to  have  investigated  a  great  many  cases  where 
cold  crystallization  has  been  claimed,  and  to  have  found,  in 
every  case  where  crystals  existed,  that  at  some  period  of  its 
manufacture    or   working   the    metal   was    overheated.      He 

«s:  — 
"That  the  crystalline  appearance  of  a  fracture  is  not  neces- 
lyan  indication  of  the  presence  of  genuine  crystals  is  proven 
by  the  well-knowfi  fact  that  a  skilful  blacksmith  can  fracture 
fine  fibrous  iron  or  steel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  it  appear 
^'ther  fibrous  and  silky,  or  coarse  and  crystalline,  according  to 
^<s  method  of  breaking  the  bar.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
here  is  genuine  crystallization,  no  skill  of  manipulation  will 
Vail  to  hide  that  fact  in  the  fracture.  The  most  striking 
'lustrations  of  this  that  have  come  under  my  notice  are  the 
■"actures  of  the  beam-strap  of  the  Kaaterskill,  and  of  the 
:onnecting-rod  of  the  chain-cable  testing-machine  at  the  Wash- 
ngton  Navy  Yard.  The  photographs  of  both  fractures  are 
submitted   to  you,  and  the  similarity  of  their  appearance  is 
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most  singular.  Yet  what  a  difference  in  the  development  of 
the  longitudinal  sections  by  acid  treatment,  which  arc  ilio 
presented  to  you. 

"In  the  Kaaterskill  accident  the  fractures  of  both  the 
upper  and  lower  arms  of  the  strap  were  found  to  be  short  and 
square.  The  appearance  of  the  fractured  faces  showed  no 
trace  of  fibre,  and  was  altogether  granular.  Yet  the  longitudi- 
nal section,  taken  immediately  through  the  break,  and  devel- 
oped by  acid  treatment,  shows  the  presence  of  but  few  and 
small  crystals,  and  the  generally  fibrous  character  of  the  iron 
used  in  the  strap. 

**  In  the  connecting-rod  of  the  chain-cable  testing-machine 
we  fmd  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  fracture  less,  if  any- 
thing, than  that  of  the  beam-strap,  while  the  development  of 
the  longitudinal  section  by  acid  treatment  reveals  most  beauti- 
fully, in  this  case,  the  thoroughly  cr>'stalline  character  of  the 
metal.  As  is  well  known,  this  rod,  after  many  years  of  service, 
finally  broke  under  a  comparatively  light  strain,  and  having  all 
along  been  supposed  to  have  been  carefully  made,  and  from 
well-selected  scrap,  its  intensely  crystalline  structure,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  fractures,  has  done  ser\'ice  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  as  pihe  de  risisiance  in  all  the  *  cold-cr>'stallization' 
arguments  which  have  been  served  up  in  that  time.*' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  cut  the  rod  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  and  treated  the  section  with  acid  ;  that  some  of  the 
crystals  shown  are  so  large  as  to  be  discernible  with  the  naked 
eye  ;   that  the  treated   section  furnished   incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  the  rod,  aside  from  the  fact  of  being  badly  dimen- 
sioned anyhow,  was  made  of  poor  material,  badly  heated,  and 
insufficiently  hammered,  all    records,  suppositions,  and  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  that  there  are  a  large  - 
number   of  crystals  composed   of   a  substance,  presumably  7t^ 
feno-carbide,  which  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  founc:ai 
in  steel  only  ;  that  the  deduction  from  the  large  amount  of  thi^g 
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:ance  is  that  the  pile  was  formed  of  rather  poorly  selected 
scrap,  with  steel  scrap  mixed  in  ;  that  evidences  of  bad  heating 
are  abundant  throughout ;  and  that  the  strongest  evidence 
against  the  presumption  that  these  crj'stals  were  formed  during 
the  service  of  the  rod,  or  while  the  metal  was  cold,  is  found  in 
the  groupings  of  the  crystals  during  their  formation,  as  shown 
in  the  tracing  developed  by  the  acid ;  that  they  are  not  of  the 
same  chemical  composition,  the  lighter  parts  containing  much 
more  carbon  than  the  darker  ones ;  it  is  therefore  pretty  evi- 
dent that  with  the  grouping  of  the  crystals  a  segregation  of 
like  chemical  compounds  took  place,  and  this  of  course  would 
have  been  impossible  in  the  solid  state.  He  then  cites  an 
experiment  he  made,  in  which  he  took  a  slab  of  best  selected 
scrap  weighing  about  200  pounds  and  forged  it  down  to  a 
3-inch  by  3-inch  square  bar,  one-half  being  properly  forged, 
and  the  other  half  being  exposed  to  a  sharp  flame  bringing  it 
quickly  to  a  running  heat,  keeping  it  at  this  heat  some  time, 
and  then  hammering  lightly  and  then  treating  it  a  second  time 
in  a  similar  manner  :  the  result  being,  that  while  no  difference 
^was  discernible  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  portions,  when 
It  and  treated  with  acid  the  portion  that  was  properly  made 
showed  itself  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  the  best  quality  of 
iron,  while  in  the  other  portion  the  crystallization  was  strongly 
marked,  the  majority  of  the  crystals  being  large  and  well 
developed. 
^K      He  also  says :  — 

^H  *'  The  fact  is,  all  hammered  iron  or  steel  is  more  or  less 
^Brystalline,  the  lesser  or  greater  degree  of  cr>'sta11ization  de* 
^^pending  altogether  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  skill  employed 
in  working  the  metal,  and  also  largely  upon  the  size  of  the 
forging.  Crystallization  tends  to  lower  very  sensibly  the  elastic 
limit  of  iron  and  steeL  and  therefore  hastens  the  deterioration 
of  the  metal  under  strain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  large  aid 
heavy  forgings  ought  to  be.  and  measurably  are,  excluded  as 
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much  as  possible  from  permanent  structures.  In  machine  con- 
struction we  cannot  do  without  them,  and  must  therefore 
accept  the  necessity  of  replacing  more  or  less  frequently  the 
parts  doing  the  heaviest  work." 

The  evidence  given  above  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  suffi. 
cient,  and  to  warrant  the  conclusions  stated  on  pages  475,476. 

EFFECT    OF    TEMPERATURE     UPON    THE    RESISTING    PROPER- 
TIES  OF   IRON  AND   STEEL. 

Much  the  best  and  most  systematic  work  upon  this  subject 
has  been  done  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  an  account  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  **  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Ordnanct, 
No.  50/'  published  by  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  U.S.A. 

Other  references  are  the  following:  — 

Sir  William  Fairbairn:  Useful  Information  for  Engineers. 
Committee  of  Franklin  Institute:  Franklin  Institute  Journal 
Knutt  Styffe  and  Christer  P.  Sandberg:  Iron  and  Steel 
Kollman;  Engineering,  July  30.  1880. 
Massachusetts  R.  R.  Commissioners'  Report  of  1874, 
Bauschinger:  Mittheilungen,  Heft  13,  year  1886. 

A  summar)'  of  the  Watertown  tests,  largely  quoted  from 
the  above-mentioned  report,  will  be  given  here,  and  then  a  few 
remarks  will  suffice  for  the  others. 

The  subjects  upon  which  experiments  were  made  at  Watcf 
town  were  the  effect  of  temperatures  upon  — 

l'.  The  coefficient  of  expansion. 

2°.  The  modulus  of  elasticity, 

3*.  The  tensile  strength. 

4*.  The  elastic  limit. 

5°.  The  stress  per  square  inch  of  ruptured  section* 

6°.  The  percentage  contraction  of  area, 

7".  The  rate  of  flow  under  stress, 
'      8*.  The  specific  gravity. 
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9°.  The  strength  when  strained  hot  and  subsequently  rup- 

Ired  cold. 
10**.  The  color  after  cooling. 
II**.  Riveted  joints. 
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These  were  determined  from  direct  measurements  upon  the 
experimental  bars,  first  measuring  their  lengths  on  sections 
35  inches  long,  while  the  bars  were  immersed  in  a  cold  bath  of 
ice-water,  and  again  measuring  the  same  sections  after  a  period 
of  immersion  in  a  bath  of  hot  oil. 

The  range  of  temperature  employed  was'  about  210  degrees 
Fahn,  as  shown  by  mercurial  thermometers. 

Observations  were  repeated,  and  again  after  the  steel  bars 
had  been  heated  and  quenched  in  water  and  in  oil. 

The  average  values  are  exhibited  in  the  following;  — 

TABLE  I. 
First  Series  qJ  Bars^ 


Cbcmtcal  Compociiioe.       Coeffici« 

nta    of     ExpanaioQ 

Meut. 

per 

Degree    Fahr.,    per 

1 

C. 

Md. 

S.,             ^'"i* 

of  Length. 

W  rough  l-iron . 

0000067302 

Stcet. 

.09 

.11 

0000067561 

«• 

.ao 

■45 

0000066959 

.31 

.57 

0000065 1 4Q 

.37 

.70 

0000066597 

.51 

•58 

.02 

ooooo66ao3 

■57 

-93 

.07 

000006389 X 

.71  - 

.58 

.08 

0000064716 

.81 

.56 

-17 

0000062167 

.89 

•57 

.>9 

0000062335 

.97 

.80 

.38 

0000061700 

Cut-  (gun)  iron. 

0000059261 

Drawn  copper. 

0000091386 

So8 
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Subsequent  determinations  of  the  coefficient  of  expansi< 
of  a  second  series  of  steel  bars  gave  — 

TABLE   II. 


Chemical  C 

ompasilion 

. 

Cocfficicnu  of  EspiaaoG 

per    Degree  Fiht.,  pe 

c. 

Mn. 

Si. 

S. 

P. 

Cu. 

Unit  0/  Leflgth. 

•17 

"13 

.023 

.132 

.079 

-04 

.0000067886 

.to 

.6g 

.037 

•13 

.078 

.26 

.0000066567 

.21 

1.26 

.08 

.14 

.059 

.00 

.0000067623 

.26 

1.07 

.11 

.096 

.08 

.047 

.0000067476 

.26 

1.36 

.07 

.112 

.06 

.038 

.0000067103 

.26 

1.28 

.07 

.115 

.062 

•035 

.0000067175 

.28 

1.23 

.09 

.168 

.09 

.178 

.0000067794 

.43 

.97 

.05 

.08 

.096 

.024 

.0000066134 

■43 

l.oS 

.037 
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Ten  bars  of  the  first  series  were  now  heated  a  bright  cherry- 
red  and  quenched  in  oil  at  80°  Fahr.,  the  hot  bars  successively 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  oil  to  about  240°  Fahr.,  the  bath 
beinp;  cooled  between  each  immersion. 

The  behavior  of  the  bars  under  rising  temperature,  when 
examined  for  coefficients  of  expansion,  seemed  somewhat 
erratic,  the  highest  temperature  reached  being  235°  ;  but  this 
behavior  was  subsequently  explained  by  the  permanent  changes 
in  length  found  when  the  bars  were  returned  to  the  cold  bath. 
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dly  the  bars  were  found  permanently  shortened  at  the 
if  these  observations. 

e  bars  were  again  heated  bright  cherry-red  and  quenched 
cr  at  50°  to  55^  Fahr.,  the  water  being  raised  by  the 
ling  to  1 10''  to  125"*  Fahr. 

er  resting  72  hours,  measurements  were  taken  in  the  cold 
ollowed  by  a  rest  of  18  hours,  when  they  were  heated 
:asured  in  the  hot  bath,  after  which  ihcy  were  measured 
cold  bath;  the  maximum  temperature  reached  with  the 
th  being  233^.7  Fahr..  erratic  behavior  occurring  still. 
ey  were  next  heated  in  an  oil  bath  at  300°  Fahr.,  and 
t  this  temperature  6  hours,  then  cooled  in  the  bath  ;  15 
ater  they  were  heated  to  243°  Fahr.,  and  again  measured 
id  then  cold.  These  downward  readings  showed  the 
led  in  water  bars  to  have  their  coefficients  elevated 
the  normal,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  these 
the   same  steel  bars  as  in  Table   I,  and  in  the  saire 


TABLE    HI. 


CoefficienU  of    Expansion 
per  UegTM  per  Unit  of 
Lnifftb. 

AppAreol  Sborteoioe  of  Bafs 
Due  to  Sut    Hcfuii   *t    300* 
Fithr.,    and     the    fDllowio^ 
InmcTSion  in  the  Hot  Bath. 
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Finally  the  bars  were  annealed  by  heating  bright  red  and 
cooling  in  pine  shavings,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  approxi- 
mately restore  the  rate  of  expansion  to  the  normal,  as  shown 
by  Table  1  for  these  ranges  of  temperature. 


2   .    MODULUS   OF    ELASTICITV. 

These  were  obtained  with  the  first  series  of  bars  at  atmos. 
pheric  temperatures,  and  at  higher  temperatures,  up  10495* 
Fahr. 

There  occurred  invariably  a  decrease  in  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  with  an  increase  in  temperature,  and,  in  the  cascol 
the  specimens  tested,  the  low  carbon  steels  showed  a  greatc! 
reduction  in  the  modulus  than  the  high  carbon  steels,  the 
first  specimen  having  a  modulus  of  elasticity  at  the  minimum 
temperature  3o6i2CX)0,  and  at  the  maximum  27419000,  while 
the  last  specimen  had  at  the  minimum  temperature  29126000, 
and  at  the  maximum  27778000. 


3  .    TENSILE   STRENGTH. 

The  tests  were  made  upon  the  first  series  of  steel  bars, 
wrought-irons  marked  A  and  B^  a  muck-bar  railway  axle,  and 
cast-iron  specimens  from  a  slab  of  gun-iron. 

The  specimens  were  o".798  diameter,  and  $"  length  of  stem. 
having  threaded  ends  i".25  diameter. 

Wrought-iron  A  was  selected  because  it  was  found  very  hot 
short  at  a  welding  temperature.  It  had  been  strained  with  a 
tensile  stress  of  42320  pounds  per  square  inch  seven  years 
previous  to  being  cut  up  into  specimens  for  the  hot  tests. 

The  specimens  while  under  test  were  confined  within  a 
sheet-iron  muffle,  through  the  ends  of  which  passed  auxiliary 
bars  screwed  to  the  specimens,  the  auxiliary  bars  being  secured 
to  the  testing-machine. 
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The  heating  was  done  by  means  of  gas-burners  arranged 
below  the  specimen  and  within  the  muffle. 
^B  The  temperature  of  the  test-bar  was  estimated  from  the 
Expansion  of  the  metal,  observed  on  a  specimen  length  of  six 
inches,  using  the  coefficients  which  were  determined  at  lower 
temperatures^  as  hereinbefore  stated^  assuming  there  was  a 
uniform  rate  of  expansion. 

Access  to  the  specimen  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
expansion  was  had  through  holes  in  the  top  of  the  mufBe. 
The  temperature  was  regulated  by  varying  the  number  of  gas- 
burners  in  use,  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  also  by  means  of 
diaphragms  placed  within  the  mufHe  for  diffusing  the  heat. 

The  approximate  elongations  under  different  stresses  were 
determined  during  the  continuance  of  a  test  from  measurements 
made  on  the  hydraulic  holders  of  the  testing-machine,  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  hot  muffle,  correcting  these 
measurements  from  data  obtained  by  simultaneous  micrometer 
readings  made  on  the  specimen  and  the  hydraulic  holders  at 
atmospheric  temperatures. 

While  it  does  not  seem  expedient  in  one  series  of  tests  to 
obtain  complete  results  upon  the  tensile  properties  at  high 
temperatures,  yet,  incidentally,  much  additional  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  while  giving  prominence  to  one  or 
more  features, 
^k    From  these  elongations  the  elastic  limits  were  established 
^iiiere  the  elongations    increased   rapidly  under  equal  incre- 
ments of  load.     Proceeding  with  the   test  until  the  maximum 
^Bress  was  reached,  recorded  as  the  tensile  strength,  observing 
xhe  elongation  at    the    time,  then,  when   practicaLU,  noting 
the  stress  at  the  time  of  rupture." 

^For  the  detailed  tables  of  tests  the  student  is  referred  to 
e  "  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Ordnance." 
The  clastic  limits  and   tensile  strengths  are  computed  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  both  on  original  sectional  areas  of  the 
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Specimens  and  on  the  minimum  or  reduced  sections,  as  mcas- 
ured  at  the  close  of  the  hot  tests. 

From  the  results  it  appears  that  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
stee!  bars  diminishes  as  the  temperature  increases  from  zero 
Fahr.,  untila  minimum  is  reached  between  200' and  300°  Fahr., 
the  milder  steels  appearing  to  reach  the  place  of  minimum 
strength  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  higher  carbon  bars. 

From  the  temperature  of  this  first  minimum  strength  the 
bars  display  greater  tenacity  with  increase  of  temperature,  until 
the  maximum  is  reached  between  the  temperatures  of  about 
400°  to  650''  Fahr. 

The  higher  carbon  steels  reach  the  temperature  of  maximum 
strength  abruptly,  and  retain  the  highest  strength  over  a  lim- 
ited range  of  temperature.  The  mild  steels  retain  the  increased 
tenacity  over  a  wider  range  of  temperature. 

From  the  temperature  of  maximum  strength  the  tenacity 
diminishes  rapidly  with  the  high  carbon  bars,  somewhat  less 
so  with  mild  steels,  until  the  highest  temperatures  arc  reached, 
covered  by  these  experiments. 

The  greatest  loss  observed  in  passing  from  70°  Fahr.  to  the 
temperature  of  first  minimum  strength  was  6.5  per  cent  at 
295°  Fahr, 

The  greatest  gain  over  the  strength  of  the  metal  at  70"  was 
25.8  per  cent  at  460'  Fahr. 

The  several  grades   of   metal    approached   each    other   \viM 
tenacity  as  the  higher  temperatures  were  reached.     Thus  steels 
differing  in  tensile  strength  nearly  90000  pounds  per  square 
inch  at  70°,  when  heated  to  1600°  Fahr.  appear  to  differ  only 
about  10000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  rate  of  speed  of  testing  which  may  modify  somewhat 
the  results  with  ductile  material  at  atmospheric  temperatures 
has  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  apparent  tenacity  at  high 
temperatures. 

A  grade  of   metal  which,  at  low  temperatures,  had  little 
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duclilily,  displayed  the  same  strength  whether  rapidly  or  slowly 
fractured  from  the  temperature  of  the  testing-room  up  to  600° 
Fahr.;  above  this  temperature  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
rapidly  fractured  specimens  largely  exceeded  the  others. 

At  1410°  Fahr.  the  slowly  fractured  bar  showed  33240 
pounds  per  square  inch  tensile  strength,  while  a  bar  tested  in 
two  seconds  showed  630CXD  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Cast-iron  appeared  to  maintain  its  strength  with  a  tendency 
to  increase  until  900°  Fahr.  is  reached,  beyond  which  the 
strength  diminishes.  Under  the  higher  temperatures  it  devel- 
oped numerous  cracks  on  the  surface  of  the  specimens  preced- 
ing complete  rupture. 

^B  4*^.    ELASTIC    LIMIT. 

^F  The  report  says  of  this  that  it  appears  to  diminish  with  in- 
crease of  temperature.  Owing  to  a  period  of  rapid  yielding  with- 
out increase  of  stress,  or  even  under  reduced  stress,  the  elastic 
limit  is  well  defined  at  moderate  temperatures  with  most  of  the 
steels. 

Mild  steel  shows  this  yielding  point  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
500°;  in  hard  steels,  if  present,  it  appears  at  lower  temperatures. 

The  gradual  change  in  the  rate  of  elongation  at  other  times 
often  leaves  the  definition  of  the  elastic  limit  vague  and  doubt- 
ful, especially  so  at  high  temperatures.  The  exclusion  of  de- 
terminable sets  would  in  most  cases  place  the  elastic  limit  below 
the  values  herein  given. 

In  approaching  temperatures  at  which  the  tensile  proper- 
ties are  almost  eliminated  exact  determinations  are  correspond- 
ingly difficult,  the  tendency  being  to  appear  to  reach  too  high 
values. 

Ih  5°.    STRESS   ON    THE    RUPTURED   SECTION. 

^^  This,  generally,  follows  with  and  resembles  the  curve  of 
tensile  strength. 
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Specimens  of  large  contraction  of  area,  tested  at  high 
temperature,  have  given  evidence  on  the  fractured  ends  of 
having  separated  at  the  centre  of  the  bar  before  the  outside 
metal  parted. 

Elongation  under  Stress^ 

Although  the  metal  is  capable  of  being  worked  under  the 
hammer  at  high  temperatures,  it  does  not  then  possess  sufficient 
strength  within  itself  to  develop  much  elongation,  general 
elongation  being  greatest  at  lower  temf>eratures. 

Greater  rigidity  exists  under  certain  stresses  at  intermedi- 
ate temperatures  than  at  either  higher  or  lower  temperatures. 

Thus  one  of  the  specimens  tested  at  569"  Fahr.  showed  less 
elongation  under  stresses  above  50000  pounds  per  square  inch 
than  the  bars  strained  at  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  ■ 

Two  other  specimens  showed  a  similar  behavior  at  3 15°  and 
387°  respectively,  and  likewise  other  specimens. 

In  bars  tested  at  about  200""  to  400^  Fahr.  there  arc  dis- 
played alternate  periods  of  rigidity  and  relaxation  under  in- 
creasing stresses,  resembling  the  yielding  described  as  occur- 
ring with  some  bars  immediately  after  passing  the  elastic 
limit.  A 

The  repetition  of  these  intervals  of  rigidity  and  relaxation  ■ 
is  suggestive  of  some  remarkable  change  taking  place  within 
the  metal  in  this  zone  of  temperature. 
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This  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  bar;  it  is  somewhat 
less  in  mild  and  medium  hard  steels  at  400°  to  600°  than  at  ^ 
atmospheric  temperatures.  f 

Above  500"  or  600*^  the  contraction  increases  with  the 
temperature  of  the  metal ;  with  three  exceptions,  which  showed 
diminished  contraction  at  1 100°  Fahr.,  until  at  the  highest 
temperatures  some  of  them  were  drawn  down  almost  to  points. 
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7   .    RATE   OP    FLOW    UNDER    STRESS. 

The  full  effect  of  a  load  superior  to  the  elastic  limit  is  not 
immediately  felt  in  the  elongation  of  a  ductile  metal,  and  the 
same  is  true  at  higher  temperatures. 

The  flow  caused  by  a  stress  not  lai^ely  in  excess  of  the 
elastic  limit  has  a  retarding  rate  of  speed,  and  eventually  ceases 
altogether  ;  whereas  under  a  high  stress  the  rate  of  flow  may 
accelerate,  and  end  in  rupture  of  the  metal. 

Hence  the  apparent  tensile  strength  maybe  modified  within 
limits  by  the  time  employed  in  producing  fracture. 


8*.   SPECIFIC   GRAVITY. 


I 

^P       In  general,  the  specific  gravity  is  materially  diminished  in 

1^  the  vicinity  of  the  fractured  ends  of  tensile  specimens,  and  this 

diminution  cakes  place  in  the  different  grades  of  steel,  in  bars 

ruptured  under  different  conditions  of  temperature,  stress,  and 

contraction  of  area. 
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9       BARS  STRAINED    HOT^  AND   SUBSEQUENTLY    RUPTURED   COLD. 

The  effect  of  straining  hot  on  the  subsequent  strength  cold 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  straining  force 
and  the  temperature  in  the  first  instance. 

There  is  a  zone  of  temperature  in  which  the  effect  of  hot 
straining  elevates  the  elastic  limit  above  the  applied  stress,  and 
above  the  primitive  value,  and  if  the  straining  force  approaches 
the  tensile  strength,  there  is  also  a  material  elevation  of  that 
value  when  ruptured  cold.  These  effects  have  been  obser\'ed 
within  the  limits  of  about  335"*  and  740°  Fahr. 

After  exposure  to  higher  temperatures  there  occurs  a 
gradual  loss  in  both  the  elastic  limit  and  tensile  strength,  and 
generally  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  contraction  of  area. 


lO  .    COLOR   AFTER   COOLING. 

This  was  not  sensibly  changed  hy  temperatures  below  200*. 
After  300^  the  metal  was  light  slraw^olored  ;  after  400",  deep 
straw;  from  500°  to  600°,  purple,  bronze-colored»  and  blue: 
after  700*,  dark  blue  and  blue  black. 

After  800°  some  specimens  still  remained  dark  blue.  After 
heating  above  about  800*^  the  final  color  affords  less  satisfactor)' 
means  of  approximately  judging  of  the  tempxerature,  the  color 
remaining  a  blue  black,  and  darker  when  a  thick  magnetic 
oxide  is  formed. 

At  about  1 100"  the  surface  oxide  reaches  a  tangible  thick- 
ness, a  heavy  scale  of  o".ooi  to  o''.002  thickness  forming  as 
higher  temperatures  are  reached.  The  red  oxide  appears  at 
about  1500**- 

11°.    IN    THE    TESTS   OF   RIVETED   JOINTS 


of  steel  boiler-plates  at  temperatures  ranging  from  70**  to  about 
700**  Fahr.  the  indications  of  the  tensile  tests  of  plain  bars  were 
corroborated. 

Joints  at  200*^  Fahr.  showed  less  strength  than  when  cold; 
at  250^  and  higher  temperatures  the  strength  exceeded  the 
cold  joints ;  and  when  overstrained  at  400**  and  500°  there  was 
found,  upon  completing  the  test  cold,  an  increase  in  strength. 

Rivets  which  sheared  cold  at  40000  to  41000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  at  300*  Fahr.  sheared  at  46000  pounds  per  square 
inch  :  and  at  600°  Fahr.,  the  highest  temperature  at  which  the 
joints  failed  in  this  manner,  the  shearing-strength  was  42130 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  Watcrtown  which  has  just  been 
detailed  two  other  matters  will  be  referred  to  here. 
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,  It  is  well  known  that  wrought-iron  and  steel  arc  very 
brittle  at  a  straw  heat  and  a  pale  blue,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  bend  a  specimen  at  these  tempera- 
tures it  results  in  cracking  it  some  time  before  a  complete  bend- 
ing can  be  effected,  even  in  the  case  of  metal  which  is  so  ductile 
that  it  can  be  bent  double  cold,  red  hot,  or  at  a  flanging  heat,, 
witnout  showing  any  signs  of  cracking. 

2"".  Bauschinger  defines  the  elastic  limit  as  the  load  at  which 
the  stress  is  no  longer  proportional  to  the  strain ;  whereas  he 
calls  stretch-limit  (Streckgrenze)  the  load  at  which  the  strain 
diagram  makes  a  sudden  change  in  its  direction  ;  i.e.,  where 
instead  of  showing  a  gradually  increasing  ratio  of  strain  to  stress 
it  shows  a  sudden  and  rapid  increase. 

From  his  experiments  (see  Heft  13  of  the  Mittheilungen, 
ear  1886)  he  draws  the  following  conclusions  :  — 

(a)  That  the  effect  of  heating  and  subsequent  cooling  in 
lowering  both  the  elastic  and  the  stretch  limits  in  mild  steel 
begins  at  about  660*^  Fahr.  when  the  cooling  is  sudden^  and  at 
about  840°  Fahr.  when  it  is  slow,  and  for  wrought-iron  at  about 
50°  with  either  rapid  or  slow  cooling. 

{d)  That  the  operation  of  heatingabove  those  temperatures, 
and  of  subsequent  slow  or  quick  cooling,  is  that  both  the  elastic 
and  the  stretch  limit  are  lowered,  and  the  more  so  the  greater 
the  healing ;  also,  that  this  effect  is  greater  on  the  elastic  than 
on  the  stretch  limit. 

(f)  Quick  cooling  after  heating  higher  than  the  above-stated 
temperatures  lowers  the  elastic  and  the  stretch  limit,  especially 
e  first,  much  more  than  slow  cooling,  dropping  the  elastic 
imit  almost  immediately  at  a  heat  of  about  930°  and  certainly 
at  a  red  heat  to  nothing  or  nearly  nothing  in  wrought-iron,  and 
in  both  mild  and  hard  steel,  while  slow  cooling  cannot  bring 
about  such  a  great  drop  of  the  clastic  limit,  even  from  more 
than  a  red  heat. 
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Effect  of  Cold-Rolling  on  Iron  and  Steel, — It  has  already 
been  stated,  p.  410,  that  it  was  discovered  independently  by 
Commander  Beardslee  and  Professor  Thurston,  that  if  a  load 
were  gradually  applied  to  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  which  exceeded 
its  clastic  limit,  and  the  piece  then  allowed  to  rest,  the  elastic 
limit  and  the  ultimate  strength  would  thus  be  increased.  This 
may  be  accomplished  with  soft  iron  and  steel  by  cold-rolling  or 
cold-drawing,  but  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  in  hard  iron 
or  steel. 

Professor  Thurston,  who  has  investigated  this  matter  at 
great  length,  and  made  a  large  number  of  tests  on  the  subject, 
gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  cold-rolling  :  — 


Incrcue  m 

Per  Cent. 

Tenacity ,,..,. 

25  to    40 

50  to    So 

80  CO  135 

300  to  400 

150  to  435 

Transverse  stress  .     .                    •          .     <     * 

Elastic  limit  (tension*  torsion,  and  tranBverse), 
Elastic  resilience  >.     ......... 

Elastic  resilience  (transverse) 

He  also  says,  in  regard  to  the  modulus  of  elasticity, — 

"Collating  the  results  of  several  hundred  tests,  the  author 
[Professor  Thurston]  found  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  rose, 
in  cold-rolling,  from  about  25000000  lbs.  per  square  inch  to 
.26000000,  the  tenacity  from  52000  lbs.  to  nearly  70000,  the 
elastic  limit  from  30000  lbs.  to  nearly  60000  lbs. ;  and  the  ex- 
tension was  reduced  from  25  to  loj^  per  cent. 

"Transverse  loads  gave  a  reduction  of  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity to  the  extent  of  about  1000000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  an 
increase  in  the  modulus  of  rupture  from  73600  to  133600,  and 
reduction  of  deflection  at  maximum  load  of  about  25  per  cent. 
The  resistance  of  the  elastic  limit  was  doubled,  and  occurred 
at  a  much  greater  deflection  than  with  untreated  iron." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  steel  eye-bars  referred  to  on 
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show  a  decrease  of  modulus  of  elasticity  with  increasing 
lb. 

\itU'orlh's  Compressed  SieeL — Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  pro- 
sieei  of  great  strength  by  applying  to  the  molten  metal^ 
ty  after  it  leaves  the  furnace,  a  pressure  of  about  1400a 
|tr  square  inch;  this  being  sufficient  to  reduce  the  length 
I  eight-foot  column  by  one  foot.  He  claims,  according  to 
\  Clark,  to  be  able  to  obtain  with  certainly  a  strength  of 
Iglish  tons  with  30  per  cent  ductility,  and  mild  steel  of  a 
Ah  of  30  English  tons  with  33  or  34  per  cent  ductility, 
lie  following  tests  were  made  on  the  Walertown  machine, 
ijfiomc  specimens  of  Whitworth  steel  taken  from  a  section 
jacket  which  was  shrunk  upon  a  wrought-iron  lube,  and 

fed  from  shrinkage  by  the  application  of  high  furnace  heat : 

I 

TENSILB  TESTS. 


Diancter. 

Incbca. 

TeniUe 

Sucngth, 

lbs.  per  Sq.  In. 

Kluiic  Limit, 
IIm.  per  Sq.  In. 

CoDlractlon 
of  Area, 
pes- cent 

0  564 

103960 

55000 

41.9 

0.5^ 

90040 

4S000 

47. a 

0.564 

104200 

57000 

34-6 

0.564 
0.564 

IOOI30 

57000 

44.6 

93040 

53000 

39  3 

0.564 

104160 

60000 

24-6 

0-564 

93160 

47000 

39-2 

COMPRESSIVE  TESTS. 


Diameter, 
lochet. 

Compressire 

Streni^h, 
lbs-  per  Sq.  In. 

Elastic  Limit, 
Iba.  per  Sq.  In. 

5 
5 

3-94 
3.94 

0  798 
0.798 
0.798 
0.798 

I02IOO 
89000 

IOI6OO 
IOI60O 

ftinoo 

57000 
53000 
54000 

227.    Factor   of    Safety In    order   to   determine   the 

r  dimensions  of  any  loaded  piece,  it  becomes  necessary 
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to  fix,  in  some  way,  upon  the   greatest    allowable   stress 
square  inch  to  which  the  piece  shall  be  subjected. 

The  most  common  practice  has  been  to  make  this  somi 
fraction  of  the  breaking-strength  of  the  material  per  squafc 
inch. 

As  to  how  great  this  factor  should  be.  depends  upon  — 

1°.  The  use  to  which  the  piece  is  to  be  subjected ; 

2**.  The  liability  to  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  materia]; 

3**.  The  question  whether  we  are  considering,  as  the  load 
upon  the  piece,  the  average  load,  or  the  greatest  load  that  can 
by  any  possibility  come  upon  it ; 

4''.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  structure  is  a  temporajr) 
or  a  permanent  one; 

5^  The  amount  of  injury  that  would  be  done  by  breakage 
of  the  piece  ; 
and  other  considerations. 

The  factors  most  commonly  recommended  are,  3  for  a  dead 
or  quiescent  load,  and  6  for  a  live  or  moving  load. 

A  common  American  and  English  practice  for  iron  bridges 
is  to  use  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  for  both  dead  and  moving  load. 
In  machinery  a  factor  as  large  as  6  is  desirable  when  there  is 
no  [jability  to  shocks ;  and  when  there  is,  a  larger  factor  should 
be  used. 

A  method  sometimes  followed  for  tension  and  compression 
pieces  is,  to  prescribe  that  the  stretch  under  the  given  load 
should  not  exceed  a  certain  fixed  fraction  of  the  length.  Tl 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  mat* 
rial 

In  the  case  of  a  piece  subjected  to  a  transverse  load,  it 
the  most  common  custom  to  determine  its  dimensions  in  acc( 
ance  with  the  principle  of  providing  sufficient  strength  ;  an* 
for  this  purpose  a  certain  fraction  (as  one-fourth)  of  the  mod- 
ulus of  rupture  is  prescribed  as  the  greatest  allowable  safe 
stress  per  square  inch  at  the  outside  fibre.  Thus,  for  wrought- 
iron  from  loooo  to  12000  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  often  adopted 
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the  greatest  allowable  stress  at  the  outside  fibre,  this  being 
>ut  one-fourth  of  the  modulus  of  rupture. 
The  other  method  for  dimensioning  a  beam  is,  to  prescribe 
stiffness;  i.e.,  that  it  shall  not  deflect  under  its  load  more 
in  a  certain  fraction  of  the  span.     This  fraction  is  taken  as 

This  latter  method  depends  upon  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
the  beam :  and  while  it  is  the  most  advisable  method  to 
low.  and  as  a  rule  would  be  safer  than  the  other  method, 
irertheless,  in  the  case  of  very  stiff  and  brittle  material  it 
ght  be  dangerous:  hence  we  ought  to  know  also  the  break- 
Mureight  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  beam  we  arc  to  use, 
d  not  allow  it  to  approach  either  of  these.  This  precaution 
1]  be  especially  important  to  obsen'c  in  the  case  of  steel 
ftms,  which  are  only  now  being  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  moving  machinery  a  factor  of  safety 
I  six  is  usually  required  when  there  is  no  unusual  exposure  to 
locks,  as  in  smooth-running  shafting,  etc. ;  and  when  there 
e  irregular  shocks  liable  to  come  upon  the  piece,  a  greater 
ctor  is  used. 

WOHLER's   HEStfLTS. 

\  228.  Repeated  Stresses.— The  extensive  experiments  of 
ohler  for  the  Prussian  government,  which  were  subsequently 
fried  on  by  his  successor,  Spangenberg,  were  made  to  deter- 
ine  the  effect  of  oft-repeated  stresses,  and  of  changes  of 
•ess,  upon  wrought-iron  and  steel. 

In  the  ordinary  American  and  English  practice,  it  is  cus- 
mary,  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  a  piece,  as  of  a  bridge 
nnber,  to  ascertain  the  greatest  load  which  the  piece  can 
er  be  called  upon  to  bear,  and  to  fix  the  size  of  the  piece  in 
cordance  with  this  greatest  load. 

Wohler  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  load  that  would 
eak  a  piece  depends  u[x)n  both  the  greatest  and  least  load 
it  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  bear.     Thus,  a  tension-rod 
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which  is  subjected  to  alternate  changes  of  load  extending  fron 
20000  to  80CXX)  lbs.  would  require  a  greater  area  for  safety  thu 
one  which  was  subjected  to  loads  varying  only  between  the 
limits  of  60000  and  80000  lbs.  ;  and  this  would  require  more 
area  than  one  which  was  subjected  to  a  steady  load  of  Sooco 
lbs. 

Wbhler  expresses  this  law  as  follows,  in  his  "Festigkcils 
versuche  mit  Eisen  und  Stahl." 

"The  law  discovered  by  me,  whose  universal  applicatioB 
for  iron  and  steel  has  been  proved  by  these  experiments,  is  u 
follows:  The  fracture  of  the  material  can  be  effected 
variations  of  stress  repeated  a  great  number  of  times, 
which  none  reaches  the  breaking-lirait.  The  differences 
the  stresses  which  limit  the  variations  of  stress  determine 
breaking-strength.  The  absolute  magnitude  of  the  limiti: 
stresses  is  only  so  far  of  influence  as,  with  an  increasing  stn 
the  differences  which  bring  about  fracture  grow  less. 

*'  For  cases  where  the  fibre  passes  from  tension  to  com 
sion  and  vice  versa^  we  consider  tensile  strength  as  positi 
and  compressive  strength  as  negative;  so  that  in  this  case 
difference  of  the  extreme  fibre  stresses  is  equal  to  the  great 
tension  plus  the  greatest  compression." 

Besides  the  ordinary  tests  of  tensile,  compressive,  sheari 
and  torsional  strength,  he  made  his  experiments  mainly  on 
following  two  cases :  — 

I®.  Repeated  tensile  strength;  the  load  being  applied 
wholly  removed  successively,  and  the  number  of  repctit 
required  for  fracture  counted. 

2*.  Alternate  tension  and  compression   of   equal   ami 
successively  applied,  the    number   of   repetitions    required 
fracture  being  counted. 

In  making  these  two  sets  of  tests,  he  made  the  first 
two  ways :  — 

{a)  By  applying  direct  tension. 
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{b)  By  applying  a  transverse  load,  and  determining  the 
p-eatesi  fibre  stress. 

The  second  set  of  tests  was  made  by  loading  at  one  end  a 
)iece  of  shaft  fixed  in  direction  at  the  other,  and  then  causing 
I  to  revolve  rapidly,  each  fibre  passing  alternately  from  tension 
j^an  equal  compression,  and  vice  versa. 

HHc  also  tried  a  few  experiments  where  the  lower  limit  of 
Itress  was  neither  zero  nor  equal  to  the  upper  limit,  with  a 
ninus  sign,  also  some  experiments  on  torsion,  on  shearingi 
Uid  on  repeated  torsion. 

V\Tien  Wohler  had  made  his  experiments,  and  published  his 
'esuUs,  there  were  a  number  of  attempts  made  by  different 
persons  to  deduce  fonnuke  which  should  depend  upon  these 
experiments  for  their  constants^  and  which  should  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  breaking-strength  for  any  given  variation  of  stresses. 

Only  two  of  these  formulae  will  be  given  here,  viz.: 

1°   That  of  Launhardt  for  one  kind  of  stress, 

That  of  Wcyrauch  for  alternate  tension  and  compression. 

LAUNHARDT*S   FORMULA. 

he  constants  used  in  this  formula  arc: 
I**.  /,  the  carr)*ing-strength  (Tragfestigkeit)  of  the  material 
per  unit  of  area,  which  is  the  same  as  the  tensile  strength  as 
determined  by  the  ordinary  tensile  testing-machine. 

2^.  u,  thu  primitive  breaking-strength  (Ursprungsfestigkeit), 
i.e.,  the  greatest  stress  per  unit  of  area  of  which  the  piece  can  bear, 
without  breaking,  an  unlimited  number  of  repetitions,  the  load 
being  entirely  removed  between  times.  These  two  quantities 
have  been  determined  experimentally  by  WShlcr;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  Launhardt's  formula  to  deduce,  in  terms  of  /,  w,  and  the 
ratio  between  the  greatest  and  least  loads  to  which  the  piece  is 
ever  subjected,  the  value  a  m{  the  breaking-strength  per  unit  of 
area  when  these  loacU  are  applied. 
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Let  the  Rreaiesl  stress  per  unit  area  be  a, 
the  least  stress  per  unit  afea  be  c. 

Plot  the  values  of  —  as  abscissie,  and  those  of  a  as  ordinates,] 


making    OA^u  (since  when  —  =  o,  «  =  «),  OC-^i,  and   Ch^[ 

(since  when  -  =  i ,  a  « /).    Then  will  any  curve 

which  passes  through  the  points  A  and  B  have, 
for  its  ordinates  values  of  a  that  will  sattsiv  t] 
conditions  that  when  f=o,  <i  =  u,  and  wht-n  r-i 
a^i.     By  assuming  for  this  curve,  ihc  straii 

line  AE  we  obtain  DE^AO^^FE^AO^(BG)^^  ,  and  hence 


a-u-i-(/-M)j, 


(0 


which  is  Launhardt*s  formula. 

Moreover,  if  we  denote  by  max  L  the  greatest  load  on  the  en- 
tire piece,  and  by  min  L  the  least,  we  shall  have 


Hence 


fl-«-f(l-tt 


min  L 
max  V 

min  L 


max  V 


(») 


this  being  in  such  a  form  as  can  be  used.    Or  we  may  wriie  itj 
thus: 

i—H  min  L 


a^u\ I + 


u    max  L 


(. 


(3) 


this  being  the  more  common  form. 

The  values  of  the  constants  as  determined  by  Wohler's  cxperi-| 
ments,  and  the  resulting  form  of  the  formula  for  Phornix  axle-irtffl 
and  for  Krupp  cast-steel,  have  already  been  given  in  {  17a. 
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In  the  same  paragraph  are  given  the  corresponding  vahics  of 
the  saie  working-strength,  the  factor  of  safety  being  three. 

we^-kauch's  formula  for  alternate  tension  and 
compression. 


The  constants  used  in  this  formula  arc : 

1°.  »,  the  primitive  breaking  strength,  which  has  been  already 

ted. 

3*.  5,  the  vibration  breaking-strength  (Schwingungsfestigkcit) 

0  the  greatest  stress  per  unit  of  area,  of  which  the  piece  can 

:,  without   breaking,  an  unlimited  number  of    applications, 

icn  subjected  alternately  to  a  tensile,  and  to  a  compressive 

of  the  same  magnitude. 

He  lets  a  =  greatest  stress  per  unit  of  area,  c=  greatest  stress 

the  opposite  kind  per  unit  of  area.    If  a  is  tension,  c  is  com- 

ioDj  and  vice  versa, 

c 
Plot  the  values  of  —  as  abscissx,  and  those  of  a  as  ordinates, 

OA=u   (since  when  -  =  i,  o  =  u),  OC=«i,  and  CB^s 

ice  when  —  =  i ,  a  =  s).    Then  will  any  curve 

rh    passes    through    the  points  A  and  B 
for  its    ordinates  values  of  a  that  will 
the  conditions  that  when  c=o,  a=*u, 
when  c=5,  a=s. 
\y  assuming  for  this  curve  the  straight  line  AB  we  obtain 

'»DF-FE  =  DF~{BG)^^,  and  hence 


a^u-{u-s)-. 


(4) 


is  the  Weyrauch  formula. 
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Moreover,  if  we  write 


max  U 
max  L ' 


where  max  I=greatest  load  on  the  piece,  and  max  I'=greaM 
load  of  opposite  kind,  so  that,  if  L  is  tension,  L  shall  be  cc 
pressioD)  and  vice  versa,  we  shall  have 

max  L' 
a^u-{u-s)^^^:—r^  (S) 


max  L 
this  being  in  a  form  suitable  to  use,  the  more  common  fomi 

u—s  max 
max 


d^w 


-1 


(«' 


The  values  of  the  constants  as  determined  from    Wohl< 
experiments,  and  the  resulting  form  of  the  lormuke  for  Ph< 
axle-iron  and  for  Krupp  cast-steel,  are  given  in  §  176. 

GENERAL  REUARKS. 

In  each  case  the  value  of  a  given  by  the  formula  (3)  or 
is  the  breaking-strength  per  unit  of  area. 

If  either  of  these  values  of  a  be  divided  by  3,  we  have, 
ing  to  Weyrauch,  the  safe  working-strength. 

w6hler*s  experimental  results. 

Wohler  himself  made  his  tests  upon  the  extremes  of  fil 
stresses   of   which    a   piece   could   bear,  without  breakingi 
unlimited  number  of  applications.     He  gives>  as  a  sumraar)' 
these  results,  the  following:  — 

In  iron,  ^- 

Between  + 1 6000  lbs.  per  sq.  in,  and  —  1 6000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
"       +30000       "  "        «  o  "  " 

+44000       "  "        "    +24000       "  " 

In  axle-steel,  — 

Between  +28000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  —28000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
"       +48000       "  "        "  o  "         •* 

"       +80000       "  «        "    +35000       "         •* 
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In  untempered  spring  steel,  — 

Between  +50000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and         o     lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
+  70000     '"  "        "    +25000       "  " 

+80000       "  "       "    +40000       "  " 

"       +90000       '*  "       "    +60000       "  « 

For  shearing  in  axle-steel,  — 

Between  +22000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  —22000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
"       +38000       "  "       "  o  "  " 

This  table  would  justify  the  use,  in  Launhardt's  and  Wey- 
rauch's  formulae,  of  the  following  values  of  u  and  s ;  viz., — 
In  iron,  — 

u  =  30000  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
s  =  16000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  axle  steel,  — 

u  =  48000  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
s  =  28000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  untempered  spring  steel,  — 

u  —  50000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

And  it  would  require,  that  if,  with  these  values  of  u,  and  the 
values  of  /  given  in  §§  172  and  176,  we  put 

c  =5  24000 

in  Launhardt's  formula  for  iron,  we  ought  to  obtain  approxi- 
mately 

a  =5  44000; 

and  if  we  put  c  —  35000  in  that  for  steel,  we  should  obtain 
approximately 

a  s  80000. 


FACTOR  OF  SAFETY. 

Wc  have  seen  that  Weyrauch  recommends,  to  use  witl 
Wbhier's  results,  a  factor  of  safety  of  three  for  ordinary  brid);i 
work  and  similar  constructions. 

Wdhler  himself,  however,  in  his  **  Festigkeits  versuche  mil 
Eisen  und  Stahl,"  says, — 

I"*.  That  wc  must  guard  against  any  danger  of  putting  oj 
the  piece  a  load  greater  than  it  is  calculated  to  resist,  by  assure 
ing  as  its  greatest  stress  the  actually  greatest  load  that  can 
ever  come  upon  the  piece ;  and 

2°.  This  being  done,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  provided  fof 
is  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  material. 

3°.  That  any  material  which  requires  a  factor  of  saitlf 
greater  than  two  is  unfit  for  use.  This  advice  would  hardly  be 
accepted  by  engineers,  however. 

He  also  claims  that  ihe  reason  why  it  is  safe  to  load  car- 
springs  so  much  above  their  limit  of  elasticity,  and  so  near 
their  breaking-load,  is,  that  the  variation  of  stress  to  which  ihey 
are  subjected  is  very  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  greatest 
stress  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  — 

[".  The  tests  were  all  made  on  a  good  quality  of  iron  and 
of  steel,  consequently  on  materials  that  have  a  good  degree  of 
homogeneity. 

2".  The  specimens  were  all  small,  and  the  repetitions  of  load 
succeeded  each  other  very  rapidly,  no  time  being  given  for  the 
material  to  rest  between  them. 

3**.  No  observations  were  made  on  the  behavior  of  the  piw^ 
during  the  experiment  before  fracture. 
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As  long  as  we  are  dealing  only  with  tension,  we  can  say 
It  error  that 

e  _  min  L  . 

a       max  L ' 


soon  as  both  stresses  or  either  become  compression,  if 
;ce  is  long  compared  with  its  diameter,  we  cannot  assert 
:uracy  the  above  relation,  nor  that 


max  L* , 
maxZ 


nee  results  based  on  these  assumptions    must  be  to  a 

n  extent  erroneous. 

When  a  piece  is  subjected  to  alternate  tension  and  com- 

n,  it  must  be  calculated  so  as  to  bear  either:  thus,  if 

cient  area  is  given  it  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  tension,  it  may 

be  able  to  bear  the  compression  unless  the  metal  is  so  dis- 

d  as  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  bending  that  results 

its  action  as  a  column. 

e  Wbhler's  tests  were  mostly  confined   to  ascertaining 

ng-strengths,  the  later   experimenters   upon   this  subject, 

ally   Prof.    Bauschingcr  at    Munich,   Mr.   Howard   at   the 

tcrtown  Arsenal,  and  Prof.  Sondcricker  at  the  Mass.  Institute 

Fechnology,  have  all  undertaken  to  study  the  elastic  changes 

oped  in  the  material  by  repealed  stresses,  and  also,  to  some 

It,  the  effect  upon  resistance  to  repealed  stress,  of  flaws,  of 

Uations,  and  of  sudden  changes  of  section,  including  sharp 

Srs. 

"hey  all  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  flaws  and  indentations 
1  though  very  slight)  and  sharp  corners,  including  keyways, 
EC  the  resistance  to  repealed  stress  very  considerably, 
brief  account  will  be  given  of  some  of  their  principal  con- 
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bauschinger's   tests  on  repeated  stresses. 

Baiischinger's  tests  upon  repeated  stress  include  work  upon 
the  properties  of  metals  at  or  near  the  elastic  limit.  Of  the 
properties  which  he  enumerates,  the  following  will  be  quoted 
here: 

(a)  The  sets  within  the  elastic  limit  are  very  small,  and  in- 
crease proportionally  to  the  load,  while  above  that  point  thej- 
increase  much  more  rapidly. 

(6)  With  repeated  loading,  inside  of  the  elastic  limit,  dropping 
to  zero  between  times,  w^e  find  each  time  the  same  total 
elongations.  ' 

(c)  While  within  the  clastic  limit  the  elongations  remain 
constant  as  long  as  the  load  is  constant;  with  a  load  aboN-ethe 
clastic  limit  the  final  elongations  under  that  .load  are  only  reached 
after  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

{d)  If  by  subjecting  a  rod  to  changing  stresses  between  an 
upper  and  lower  limit,  of  which  at  least  the  upper  is  above  ibe 
original  elastic  limit,  the  latter  were  cither  unchanged  or  lowered, 
or  i*^.  in  the  case  of  its  being  raised,  it  were  to  remain  below  the 
upper  limit,  then  the  repetition  of  such  stresses  must  finally  end 
in  rupture,  for  each  new  application  of  the  stress  increase-,  the 
.strain;  but  if  both  limits  of  the  changing  stress  are  and 
remain  below  the  elastic  L'mit,  the  repetition  will  not  caite 
breakage. 

{€)  Bauschinger  says  that  by  overstraining,  the  stretch  limit 
\^  always  raised  up  to  the  load  with  which  the  stretching  was 
(lone;  bui  in  the  time  of  rest  following  the  unloading  the  stretch 
limit  rises  farther,  so  that  it  becomes  greater  than  the  max- 
imum loud  with  which  the  piece  wai  stretched,  and  this  rising 
conlinues  for  days,  months,  and  years;   but,  on  the  other  hand, 
tiuil   the  elastic   limit   is  lowered  by  the  overstraining,  often  to 
zero;    and    that    a   subsequent   rest   gradually  raises  it  until  it 
reaches,    after   several    days,    the    load    applied,    and    in   lime 
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\s  ^ibove  this  ;  that,   as  a  rule,   the  modulus  of  elasticity 
also    lowered   under   the  same  circumstances,  and   is  also 
stored    by  rest,    and    rises   after   several    years   above    its 
iginal  magnitude. 

(/)  By  a  tensile  load  above  the  elastic  limit  the  elastic 
nit  for  compression  is  lowered,  and  vice  versa  for  a  compres- 
ve  load;  and  a  comparatively  small  excess  over  the  elastic 
onit  for  one  kind  of  load  may  lower  that  for  the  opposite 
ind  down  to  zero  at  once.  Moreover,  an  elastic  limit  which 
as  been  lowered  in  this  way  is  not  materially  restored  by  a 
eriod  of  rest — at  any  rate,  of  three  or  four  days. 

[g)  With  gradually  increasing  stresses,  changing  from 
cnsion  to  compression,  and  vice  versa,  the  first  lowering  of 
he  elastic  limit  occurs  when  the  stresses  exceed  the  original 
elastic  limit. 

(A)  If  the  elastic  limit  for  tension  or  compression  has  been 
owered  by  an  excessive  load  of  the  opposite  kind,  i.e..  one  cx- 
ecding  the  original  elastic  limit,  then,  by  gradually  increasing 
tresses,  changing  between  tension  and  compression,  it  can 
^ain  be  raised,  but  only  up  to  a  limit  which  lies  considerably 
clow  the  original  elastic  limit. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH   A   REPEATED   TENSION   MACHINE. 

Bauschinger  states  that  in  1881  he  acquired  a  machine 
milar  to  that  used  by  Wohler  for  repeated  application  of  a 
•nsile  stress. 

The  plan  of  the  experiments  which  he  made  with  it,  and 
hich  are  detailed  in  the  13th  Heft  of  the  Mittheilungen,  is  as 
tllows : 

From  a  large  piece  of  the  material  there  were  cut  at  least 
>ur.  and  sometimes  more,  test-pieces  for  the  Wohler  machine. 
•ne  of  them  was  tested  in  the  Werder  machine  to  determine 

limit  of  elasticity  and  its  tensile  strength  ;  the  others  were 
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tested  in  the  Wdhler  machine,  so  arranged  that  the  upper  fimit 
of  the  repeated  stress  should  be,  for  the  first  specimen,  near 
the  elastic  limit  ;  for  the  second,  somewhat  higher,  etc,  tfac 

lower  limit  being  in  all  cases  zero. 

From  time  to  time  the  test-pieces,  after  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  some  hundred  thousands,  or  some  millions,  of  repeti- 
tions, were  taken  from  the  Wohlcr  machine  and  had  their  limits 
of  elasticity  determined  in  the  VVerder  machine. 

The  tables  of  the  tests  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mittheilungen. 
and  from  them  Bauschinger  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

I**.  With  repeated  tensile  stresses,  whose  lower  limit  was 
zero,  and  whose  upper  limit  was  near  the  original  elastic  limit 
breakage  did  not  occur  with  from  5  to  16  millions  of  repeti- 
tions. 

Bauschinger  says  that  in  applying  this  law  to  practical  cases 
we  must  bear  in  mind  two  things:  id)  that  it  does  not  apply 
when  there  arc  flaws,  as  several  specimens  which  contained  flaws, 
many  of  them  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  discoverable,  broke  with 
a  much  smaller  number  of  repetitions;  (b)  another  caution  is 
that  we  should  make  sure  that  we  know  what  is  really  the  ori;;u 
nal  clastic  limit,  as  this  varies  very  much  with  the  previous 
treatment  of  the  piece,  especially  the  treatment  it  received 
during  its  manufacture,  and  it  may  be  very  small,  or  it  maybe 
very  near  the  breaking-strength. 

2".  With  oft-repeated  stresses,  varj'ing  between  zero  and  an 
upper  stress,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  or  above  the 
original  elastic  limit,  the  latter  is  raised  even  above,  often  far 
above,  the  upper  limit  of  stresses,  and  the  higher  the  greater 
the  number  of  repetitions,  without,  however,  its  being  able  to 
exceed  a  known  limiting  value. 

3".  Repeated  stresses  between  zero  and  an  upp»er  limit. 
which  is  below  the  limiting  value  of  stress  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  elastic  limit  to  reach,  do  not  cause  rupture  ;  but  if  the 
upper  limit  lies  above  this  limiting  value,  breakage  must  occur 
after  a  limited  number  of  repetitions. 
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The  tensile  strength  is  not  diminished  with  a  million 
>ns,  but  rather  increased,  when  the  test-piece  after  hav- 
l  subjected  to  repeated  stresses  is  broken  with  a  steady 

fic  discusses  here  the  probabiUty  of  the  time  of  forma- 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  change  in  the  structure  of 
al  at  the  place  of  the  fracture. 

des  the  above  will  be  given  the  numerical  values  which 
ngcr  obtained  for  carrying  strength  and  for  primitive 
mgth  as  average  values. 

For  wrought-iron  plates : 

•           /  =  49500  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
u  =  28450    

t  mild-steel  plates  (Bessemer) : 
/  =  62010  lbs.  per  sq,  in. 
«=  34140    "      ••     "     »  ^.    . 

For  bar  wrought-iron,  86  mm.  by  lo  mm. : 


I 


/  =  57600  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
u  =  31290 


tt       tt       it 


F'or  bar  wrought-iron,  40  mm.  by  10  mm. 

>/  —  571S0  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
u=  34140    * 

?or  Thomas-steel  axle 


((     (I     II 


I 


/  =  87050  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
u  -  42670    "      "     "     " 


?or  Thomas-steel  rails  : 


/  =:  84490  lbs.  per  sq.  in, 
u  —  39820    "      **     "    " 
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7°,  For  Thomas-steel  boiler-plate : 

^*  57600  lbs.  pcrsq.  in. 
tt -34140    "     **     "     '' 

For  Thomas-steel  a^de,  and  Thomas-steel  rails.  Bauschingcr'^ 
obtained  for  the  vibration  breaking-strength  the  same  values  is 
those  for  primitive  breaking-strength.  His  experiments  on  the 
other  five  materials,  however,  give  lower  values  for  s  than  (or 
«,  These  values  will  not  be  quoted  here,  however,  because  ihcj- 
were  obtained  from  experiments  upon  rotating  bars  of  rectangukr 
section  transversely  k>aded. 

EXPERIMENTS  UPON  ROTATING  SHAFTING  SUBJECTED  TO  HUSS- 
VERSE  LOADS,   BY  PROF.   SONDERICKER. 

Accounts  of  these  tests  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Technolo^ 
Quarterly  of  April,  1892,  and  of  March,  1899.  In  every  case  ihc 
(transverse)  loads  were  so  applied,  that  a  certain  portion,  greater 
than  len  inches  in  length,  was  subjected  to  a  uniform  bending- 
momenl.  At  various  times,  the  shaft  was  stopped,  the  load  wis 
removed,  then  replaced,  and  again  removed,  and  measurements 
made  of  the  strains  and  sets.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  was, 
in  every  case,  approximately  one  inch.  Some  extracts  from  the 
paper  of  March,  1899,  will  be  given.  The  investigations  were 
conducted  along  two  lines. 

1°.  The  determination  of  elastic  changes,  resulting  from 
the  repeated  stresses,  and  the  inJluence  of  such  changes  in  pro- 
ducing fracture. 

2°.  The  influence  of  form,  flaws,  and  local  conditions  generally 
in  causing  fracture. 

Accurate  measurements  of  the  elastic  strains,  and  sets  were 
made  at  intervals  during  each  test.     Characteristic  curves  of  set 
indicate    the  general  character  of  the 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  set,  the 
^  al)sciss«    being    the    number    of    revo- 

••     lulions,   and   the  ordinates   the  amouni 
of  the  set,  a  is  the  -characteristic  curve 
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wrought  iron,  and  also  occurred  in  one  kind  of  soft  steel.  No 
liange  is  producetl  until  the  clastic  limit  is  reaciicfl,  and  then 
K  change  consists  in  a  decrease  of  set.  h  is  the  characteristic 
iffve  for  all  the  steels  tested  with  the  sinj;lc  exception  mentioned, 
is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  beginning  commonly  below  the 
■tic  limit,  and  consisting  of  an  increase  of  set;  rapid  at  first, 
rt  finally  ceasing.  Under  heavy  loads,  the  increase  of  set  i^ 
»  rapid,  and  ceases  comparatively  quickly.  Accompanying 
jlchange  of  set  there  Ls  a  change  in  the  elastic  strain  in  the 
ne  direction  but  much  smaller  in  amount.  From  the  fact  that 
se  changes  finally  cease,  we  conclude  that,  if  of  sufficiently 
all  magnitude,  they  do  not  necessarily  result  in  fracture. 
The  table  on  page  536  gives  a  number  of  his  results. 
Regarding  these  results  he  says : 

1°.  In  several  cases,  changes  would  have  been  detected  under 
[er  stresses  had  observations  been  taken. 

Changes  of  set  may  be  expected  to  begin  at  stresses  vary- 
from  §  to  J  of  the  tensile  strength. 

The  set  does  not  appear  to  have  a  notable  influence  in 
teing  fracture  until  it  reaches  o".ooi  or  o".oo2  in  a  length  of 
Jnches. 

P?.  The  effect  of  rest  is  to  decrease  the  amount  of  set.  In 
St  cases,  howe\'cr,  the  set  lost  is  soon  regained,  when  the  bar  is 
lin  subjected  to  repeated  stress,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
rder   steels. 

rof.  Sondericker  aLso  cites  a  few  experiments  to  determine 
js  of  strength  due  to  indentations,  grooves,  and  keyways. 
le  case,  the  result  of  cutting  a  groove  around  the  steel  shaft 
)ut  o".oo3  deep  was  a  loss  of  strength  of  about  40  per  cent, 
lie  similar  results  were  obtained  with  Indentadons,  and  with 
larc  shoulders.  He  also  cites  the  case  of  two  pieces  of  steel 
iting  united  by  a  coupling,  where  the  result  of  cutting  the 
:essary  keyways  in  the  shafts  caused,  apparently,   a  loss  of 


mt  50  per  cent. 
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Tencik!  Prop- 

i  cnics  o(  til* 

RctoId- 

I         Mrt^ 

tioiuat 

Jlaxi- 

Stress 

which 

RevolB- 
tiocft. 

mum 

1 

Limit  ,St  gth 

1    pe*-       per 
ISy.  In.  So.  In. 

Su.  In. 
Lho. 

Change 

wu  Pmt 

Ob- 

Ofavrwd 

Sets. 

Inches. 

1 

D 

Wt.-lfoo 

ijjool  4SOSO 

500D0 

43JOO 

86400 

<  .01300 

Broke  ftt  one  end  fl 

■ 

shoulder,    um)    H 

1 

4Aher     when  «« 

wuatUcfacd. 

40 

■4000 

5070* 

•4000 

jOooo 

ISOOOOO 

tsoeooo 
7437000 

Bmlw, 

1 

" 

»50OO 

51390 

>6ooo 

sai4ooo 

s 185000 

.00036 

Bruke  near  center. 

a 

S5000 

SU»o 

3AOOO 

486000 

486000 

.00136 

Brolcr  At  niArk  burn- 
ed by  ckcuk  eitf- 
rrac 

J 

«* 

■J400 

50s  io 

14000 

«4000 

tjooo 

9OOO0 

65MOOO 

6593000 
405QOOO 
806JOOO 
303>eoo 
8155000 
580000 

.OOOJ7 

.OOOtI 

.00016 

.O0O39 

>7ooo 
>84O0 

.00037 
.OOOJH 

Bmlw  »t  shcnilder. 

4 

*• 

»340« 

34S00 

S0510 

«8ooo 

JS06000 

3506000 

.00043 

Broke  oi  ornter. 

3.1 

Stvel 

47400 

3JOQO 

85900 

89750 

.00771 

BnJcc  ooUidr  of  umi 

near  beorinf ,  oilotl 

blue  black.           \ 

34 

" 

94ftOO 

47400 

3>ooo 

103500 

116600 

.OO83J 

Do. 

1 

t « 

JO4OO 

6JSO0 

J3000 

34000 

jOooo 

J600D 

38000 
40000 

431000 

4395000 

439500Q 
■330000 
4M7000 
1438000 

j7N>ooo 
45*3000 

505000 

.00039 

.OOOJ> 

.00041 

.00008 

.OOOJ3 
.00054 

.00073 

After  restin«  ttuJc^d- 1 
cdiddayv                I 

Broke  nemr  ihouldcr. 

54 

II 

4  MOO 

6jijo 

4SOOO 

163000 

idjooo 

.00313 

Bruke  at  dioaUcr. 

SO 

1  • 

2J»0 

73760 

JOOOO 

35000 

339OO0 

330OO0 
16400 

.00100 
.0038a 

Kol  brokro. 

*S 

•* 

38JOO 

7S010 

40000 

S031000 

5031000 
3483000 

.00038 

4»ooo 

.00046 

Broke  at  ahoaUer. 

a6 

J8300 

7S010 

40000 
41000 

10838000 

aoBjSooo 
3311000 

.OOOJ7 

.00044 

Not  broken. 

iS 

II 

50000 

Stoto 

j6ooo 

6463000 

6983000 

.00059 

Bruke  where  arm  ws.^ 

attachMl. 
Brukc  at  shotUder. 

>0 

*• 

50000 

Aioio 

36000 

7»J»ooo 

7686000 

.00060 

<o 

50000 

81010 

J40OO 
J60DO 
38000 
3B000 

4OOO0 

tIMIOOO 

aiaiiooo 

13577000 
3363000 
0337000 

9  J  woo 

.00038 
.00067 

.00113 

.00116 
.00177 

After  resting  6  mo^ 

unloaded. 
Broke  at  ihoalder. 

^1 

•  • 

Sftooo 

9*580 

50000 

S40OO 

1 4(^500 

.00  340 

Broke  at  abuuldex. 

•' 

5A000 

06580 

45000 

50100 

50100 

.00030 

50000 

IS6000 

.00359 

Broke  near  middk. 

30 

" 

S4000 

104480 

40000 
43000 
44000 

46000 

48000 

50000 

SOODO 

5157000 

5*57000 
7135000 
4616000 
6760000 
4965000 
170000 
1000 

.00046 
.00067 
.00100 

.OOI4S 
.00196 

.00197 

,00303 

After  14  da^-s  rest ««» 

loaded ;  not  broker** 

55 

•  « 

50000 

104830 

35000 
40000 
50000 

>76900 

376900 

»i70oo 
33550 

.00060 
.00374 
.00615 

Broke  near  shoulde*": 
color  dark  straw.      I 

57 

•  1 

50000 

1048 JO 

60000 

14300 

14900 

.00768 

Broke  nrar  ahoukftcr-/ 
color  dark  blue.        ^ 

fa^ 
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rS    OF    ROTATING    SHAFTING    UNDER    TRANSVERSE    LOAD,     BY 
UR.    HOWARD   AT   THE   WATERTOWT^    ARSENAL. 

\  laige  number  of  tests  of  this  character  have  been  made  at 

Walcrtown  Arsenal.     A  few  extracts  will  be  given  from  the 

irks  uf  Mr.  Howard  upon  the  subject,  which  may  be  found 

le  Technology  Quarterly  of  March,  1899,  as  follows; 

'In  the  Watertown  tests,  two  principal  objects  have  been 

iett",  namely,  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  repetitions  of 

w&  necessary  to  cause  rupture,  and  to  observe  through  what 

es  the  physical   properties   of  the  metal  pass  prior  to  the 

of  ultimate  endurance.     The  Watertown  tests  have  included 

iron,  wTought-iron,  hot  and  cold  rolled   metal,   and  steels 

Dg  in  carbon  from  o.i  per  cent  to  i.i  per  cent,  also  milled 

fc.     The    fibre-stresses    have    ranged    from    loooo    pounds 

tquare  inch  on  the  cast-iron  bars  up  to  60000  pounds  per 

re  inch  on  the  higher  tensile-strength  steel  bars. 

Tic  speed  of  rotation  was  from  400  per  minute  up  to  2200 

ninute,  in  different  experiments.     Obscr\'ations  were  made 

he  deflection  of  the  shafts,  and  on  the  sets  developed.    It 

early  obser\ed  that  inter\*als  of  rest  were  followed  by  lem- 

[}•  reduction  in  the  magnitude  of  the  sets.     In  the   Report 

tests   of   Metals    of    1888,   he  says    the   deflections    tend    to 

ftbh  under  high  speeds  of  rotation,  when  the  loads  exceed 

iastic  limit  of  the  metal,  and  tend  to  cause  permanent  sets; 

on  the  other  hand,  when  the  elastic  limit  is  not  passed,  the 

aions  are  the  same  within  the  range  of  speeds  yet  experi- 

tted  upon. 

Efforts  were  inaugurated  at  this  time  to  ascertain  the  effect 
Ipeated  alternate  stresses  on  the  tensile  properties  of  the 
il  and  it  apfjcared  that  such  treatment  tended  to  raise  the 
ile  strength  of  the  metal  before  rupture  ensued. 
Eonccming  the  limit  of  indefinite  endurance  to  repeated 
'%  we  know  but  verj-  little.  In  most  experiments  rupture 
irs  after  a  few  thousand  repetitions,  so  high  have  been  the 
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applied  stresses.  Examples  are  not  uncommon  in  railway  prac- 
tice of  axles  having  made  200000000  rotations.  In  order  to 
establish  a  praclical  limit  of  endurance,  indefinite  endurance, 
if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  our  experimental  stresses  will  ncol  lo 
be  somewhat  lowered,  or  new  grades  of  metal  found. 

The  following  table  which  accompanied  the  WatcrtowD 
Arsenal  Exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gives  i 
summary  of  some  of  the  repeated  stress  tests  upon  three  diilcrtiii 
grades  of  steel: 

STEEL  BARS. 
Tenitle  Te«U  and  Repeated  Sueaa  TesU  on  Different  Carboa  St«cU. 


Tensile  Teats. 

Repeated  Stnas  Test*. 

Mecban- 

Maxi- 

Elastic 

Ten- 

Elon- 

Con- 

ical 

mum 

IfnhU' 

Description. 

Limit 

sile! 

gauun 

trac- 

Work at 

Piticr 

Number 

teal  Wort 

per 

St'gth 

m  4 

tion  of 

Rupture 

Strew 

of  RtJU- 

«t  Rup- 

'tbi"- 

per 

Ins. 

Area 

per 

per 

tions  at 

ture  ptf 
Cu-fii, 

%^- 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Cu.In. 

Sq.  In. 

Rupture. 

Ft-lbs. 

Lbs 

Ft-ni. 

fro  000 

6470 

*»*>j 

50000 

I77«0 

636JS 

0.17  Carbon  iteel. 

Siooo 

6S000 

5^-S 

si.o 

0S3 

45000 
40000 
3  $000 
30000 
6000a 
50000 

70400 

905500 

57$T*30 

•jjftooooo 

H4V0 

9JI60 

>OI^ 

665*tt< 
JiAooe 

0.  55  Carbon  steel. 

Sjooo 

to6ioo 

16.* 

18.7 

1.047 

45000 

40000 

tb6J40 
4SSiSo 

4T*9« 
loillji 

35000 

Ooo7>o,      isfrjotl 

30000 

*i9B7000o,*S4&3Sooal 

boooo 

37 'SO         ■B««4a 

5SOOO 

9J7QO         M«TS4 

a.  fta  Carbon  steel. 

6300D 

Msaso 

«.5 

6.S 

855 

50000 

45000 

605460      ]7j6gia 

40000     *!  7500000  •409TJM4 
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•  Not  ruptured. 
GENERAL  RE&I.ARKS. 

That  the  amount  of  detailed  information  regarding  repeated 
stresses  is  small  compared  with  what  is  needed  will  be  evident 
when  wc  consider  the  number  of  cases  in  whidi  metal  is  subjccietl 
to  such  stresses  in  practice^  among  which  are  shafting,  connecting- 
rods,  parallel  rods,  propeller-shafts,  crank-shafts,  railway  axles, 
Liails,  riveted  and  other  bridge  members,  etc.    In  the  case  of 


some  of  them,  notably,  railway  axles,  allempls  have  been  made 
to  base  specifications  for  the  material  upon  such  tests  as  have 
become  available  upon  repeated  stresses. 

j  229.  Shearing-strength  of  Iron  and  Steel. — Some  of 
the  most  common  cases  where  the  shearing  resistance  of  iron 
^  steel  is  brought  into  play  are: 

1°.  In  the  case  of  a  torsional  stress,  as  in  shaft'ng. 
2*   In  the  case  of  pins,  as  in  bridge-pins,  crank-pins,  etc. 
3°.  In  the  case  of  riveted  joints. 

The  so-called  apparent  outside  fibre-stress  at-  fracture,  as 
dt'lermined  from  experiments  on  torsional  strenj^h,  is  found 
to  be  not  far  from  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal,  and  is,  of 
course,  greater  than  the  shearing-strength,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
render  the  modulus  of  rupture  greater  than  the  actual  outside 
fibre-stress  at  fracture  in  transverse  tests. 

Moreover,  the  shearing  strength  of  wrought-iron  rivets  is 
ihown  by  experiment  to  be  about  §  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
•fvel  metaL 

In  regard  to  cast-iron,  Bindon  Stoney  found  the  shearing  and 
ensile  strength  about  equal. 

The  cases  where  shearing  comes  in  play  in  wrought-iron  and 
(leel  will  therefore  be  treated  separately. 

S  230.  Torsional  Strength  of  Wrought-iron  and  Steel. — 
The  method  formerly  followed,  and  in  use  by  some  at  the  present 
lay,  was  to  compute  the  strength  of  a  shaft  from  the  twisting- 
noment  only,  neglecting  the  bending,  but  varying  the  working- 
itrenglh  per  square  inch  to  be  used  according  to  the  character 
)f  the  service.  It  is  generally  the  fact,  however,  that  when 
ihafting  is  running  the  pulls  of  the  belts  create  a  bending  back- 
vards  and  fonvards,  bringing  the  same  fibre  alternately  into 
ension  and  compression;  and  this  is  combined  with  the  shearing- 
;trcsses  developed  due  to  the  twisting-moment  alone.  At  the 
wo  extremes  of  these  general  cases  are : 

The  case  when  the  portion  of  a  shaft  between  two  hangers 
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has  no  pulleys  upon  it,  and  when  the  pulls  on  the  neighboring 
spans  are  not  so  great  as  lo  deflect  this  span  appreciably.    Thai 
is  a  case  of  pure  torsion:   and  if  the  shaft  is  running  smoothlVi 
with  no  jars  or  shocks,  and  no  Uability  lo  have  a  greater  loO^ 
thrown  ujx>n  it  temporarily,  we  may  compute  it  by  the  u&ua^ 
torsion  formula,  given  in  §  212;    using  for  breaking-sirengih  cp^ 
wrought  iron  and  steel  the  so-called  apparent  outside  tibro-sirc;^ 
at  fracture  as  determined  from  torsional  tests,  and  a  factor  O^ 
safety  six,  and  such  a  proceeding  will  probably  give  us  a  rcasoaabt' 
degree  of  safety. 

2*^.  The  case  when,  pulleys  being  placed  otherwise  than  n< 
the  hangers,  the  belt-pulls  arc  so  great  that  the  torsion  become 
insignihcant  compared  with  the  bending,  and  then  it  would  b^^*^ 
proper  lo  compute  our  shaft  so  as  not  lo  deflect  more  than  Tfn^^^ 
of  its  span  under  the  load,  or  belter,  not  more  than  Te*ffff-  oe^ 
course  we  should  compute  also  the  breaking  transverse  load,  anc--^^ 
see  that  we  have  a  good  margin  of  safety. 

In  other  cases,  the  methods  pursued,  the  first  two  of  \vhi< 
are  incorrect,  have  been 

1°.  By  using  the  ordinary  torsion  formula  combined  with 
large  factor  of  safely, 

2°.  By  computing  the  shaft  also  for  deflection,  and  providii 
that  its  deflection  shall  not  exceed  y^Vr  *^r  ,j^^  of  its  span. 

This,  however,  neglects  the  torsion,  and  also  the  rapid  chanj 
of  stress  upon  each  fibre  from  tension  to  compression. 

3°.  By  using  the  formula  of  Grashof  or  of  Rankine  for  com- —  ■' 
bined  bending  and  twisting,  with  the  constants  that  have  been^C^ 
derived  from  experiments  on  simple  tension  or  simple  ion>ian. 

The  results  given  on  pages  544  and  545  are  from  pieces  oE=^ 
shafting  of  considerable  length.     As  has  bcx'n  stated,  the  so-calledfT 
"apparent  outside  fibre-stress  at  fracture"  appears  to  be  not  ver)^-' 
far  from  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material,  and  the  torsional 
modulus  of  elasticity  ajipears  to  be  from  three-eighths  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  tensile  modulus  of  elasticity. 


TORSIONAL  STRENGTH  OF  WROUGHT'lRO^ AND  STEEL.  §41 

t Under  cerlain  circumstances  the  bending  may  have  the 
Uest  influence,  while  the  twisting  may  be  predominant  in 
others,  or  their  influence  may  be  equally  divided.  Wiiich  of  these 
is  the  case  will  depend  upon  the  location  of  the  hangers  and  of 

t  pulleys,  the  width  of  the  belts,  etc.,  etc. 
As  to  the  formula;  which  lake  into  account  both  twisting  and 
ding,  there  are  two,  both  of  which  arc  based  upon  the  theory 
^elasticity.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  correct  from  a  theu- 
fical  point  of  view,  is  that  given  by  Grashof  and  other  writers 
on  the  theory  of  elasticity,  and  is 


ifiH- 


2ni 


VMi' 


+Af: 


}• 


Ml  =  greatest  bending-moment; 

ifa= greatest  twisting-moment; 

r=* external  radius  of  shaft; 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  Section  about  a  diameter; 
/= greatest  allowable  stress  at  outside  fibre; 
m«a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material. 
In  the  case  of  iron  or  steel  the  value  of  m  is  often  taken  as  4, 
igh  it  is,  in  most  cases,  nearer  3.     When  w  =  4  we  have 


l-j\lMi  +  iVM?TM?l. 


ic  other  formula,  which  is  also  based  upon  the  theory  of 
iticity,  but  which  is  not  as  correct,  is  that  given  by  Rankinc, 


/--^l  MiWMi^-^M-/  I. 


^ith  a  view  to  determine  the  behavior  of  shafting  under  a 
ibination  of  twisting  and  bending,  suitable  machinen.'  was 
ted  in  the  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of 

lology,  and  a  number  of  tests  were  made. 
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The  principal  points  of  the  method  of  procedure  are 
following,  viz. : 

ist.  The  shaft  under  test  is  in  motion,  and  is  actually  dririr 
an  amount  of  power  which  is  weighed  on  a  Prony  brake. 

2d.  A  tr  nsverse  load  is  applied  which  may  be  varied  at  )ht 
option  of  the  experimenter,  and  which  is  weighed  on  a  plalforn 
scale. 

3d.  The  proportion  between  the  torsional  and  IransvcfM 
loads  may  be  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  proportion  b6 
tween  the  power  transmitted  and  the  belt-puJl  sustained  byi 
shaft  in  actual  use. 

4th.  Tests  are  made  not  only  of  breaking-strength,  but  also 
angle  of  twist  and  deflection  under  moderate  loads  are  measured 

The  following  table  will  give  the  results  of  the  tests  on 
iron  shafts,  and  they  will  then  be  discussed  : 
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In  1 9  to  23  inclusive  the  number  of  revolutions  was  small  and 
le  outside  fibre  stress  at  fracture  was  correspondingly  large. 

Two  specimens  of  the  i".25  shafting  and  two  of  the  l" 
rcre  tested  for  tension,  the  results  being  as  follows ; 

Bre&kini;-«trengtti,  per  aq.  Ilk 

i^.aS  diameter  j  So!  2    !    !    !    !    .'    !     49865 
Average      ....     4^333 

,"  diameter  I  N"-  ' ff    « 

(  No.  3     .     •     ,     .     .     .      6i!$i3 

Average     ....     60250 
As  to  conclusions : 

1st.  It  is  plain  from  these  results  that  a  shaft  whose  size  is 

determined  by  means  of  the  results  of  a  quick  test  would  be 

too  weak,  and  that  our  constants  should  be  obtained  from  tests 

^Which  last  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

2d.  A  perusal  of  the  tables  will  show  that  the  results  ob* 

incd  apply  more  to  the  bending  than  to  the  twisting  of  a 

ift,   as  the  transverse  load  used  in   these  tests  was  so  large 

iCompared  with  the  twist  as  to  exert  the  controlling  influence. 

This  will  be  plain  by  a  comparison  of  the  values  of/,  ,/i, 

Id/. 

3d.  Nevertheless,  the  bending-moments  actually  used  were 
lerally  less  than  such  as  might  easily  be  realized  in  practice 

the  twisting-moments  used. 

4th.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that,  in  the  greater  part  of 

where  shafting  is  used  to  transmit  power,  as  in  line-shaft- 

Igor  in  most  cases  of  head  shafting,  the  breaking  is  even  more 

iable  to  occur  from  bending  back  and    forth   than  from  twist- 

ig,  and    hence   that    in    no   such   case  ought  we  to  omit  to 

kalce  a  computation  for  the  bending  of  the  shaft  as  well  as  the 

•ist. 

5th,  As  to  the  precise  value  of  the  greatest  allowable  out- 
fc  fibre  stress  to  be  used  in  the  Grashof  formula,  it  is  plain 
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H        that  it  b  not  correct  to  use  a  value   as  great  as  the  tensile    1 

H        strength  of  tht  iron,  and  while  the  tests  show  that  this  fi^re    | 

H        should  not  for  common  iron  exceed  40000  lbs 

.  per  square  inch,    1 

H         It  is  probable  that  tests  where  a  long 

ZT  time  is  allowed  (or    | 

H         fracture  will  show  a  smaller  result  yet. 

1 
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The  above  tables  show  the  results  of 

tests 

made  in  the  cng 
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n  the  torsional  strength  of  various  kinds  of  UToughl-iron. 
Kgures  in  the  column  headed  '*  Apparent  outside  fibre-stress" 

plained    from  the  formula  I  "  ~rf  where  M  =  maximum 

bg-moment,  r=outside  radius  of  shaft,  and  /-* polar  moment 
srtia  of  section.    Of  course  it  is  not  the  outside  fibre-stress. 
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77300 
74700 
66280 
67400 
67600 
69100 
6S600 
67100 
67900 
67800 
68700 


^ 

s  . 

>> 

m'C  - 


i34tSooo 
1 1343000 
12594000 
11820000 
10330000 
11990000 
10350000 
13410000 
1 1 830000 

I3  30OOOO 
I2300000 
10700000 
10900000 
II80OOCO 
1 1 700000 
11900000 
11900000 
I160OOOO 
1X700000 
I I 500000 
1 1 700000 
1 1  700000 


IB 
2 


11.88 
i5  40 
15.00 

7.85 

7.87 
10.94 

J«7 

5  76 

6-77 

16.30 

»   570 

16. 10 

15.80 

8.60 

1330 
II  .50 
9.90 
10.80 
10.50 
13.30 
10.80 
II  .40 
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§  232.  Riveted  Joints.  —  The  most  common  way  of  uniiii 
plates  of  wrought-iron  or  steel  is  by  means  of  rivets.     It 
therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  the  strength  of  sm 
joints,  and  also  the  proportions  which  will  render  their  efficicr 
cies  greatest ;    i.e.,  that  will  bring   their  strength   as   near 
possible  to  the  strength  of  the  solid  plate. 

In  §177  was  explained  the  mode  of  proportioning  riveted 
joints  usually  taught,  based  upon  the  principle  of  making  all 
the  resistances  to  giving  way  equal,  and  assuming,  as  the  modes 
of  giving  way,  those  there  enumerated.  This  theory  does  not, 
however,  represent  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  — 

I®.  The  stresses  which  resist  the  giving-way  are  of  a  more 
complex  nature  than  those  there  assumed,  so  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  joint  constructed  in  the  way  described  above  may  not  be 
as  great  as  that  of  one  differently  constructed  ; 

2*.  The  effects  of  punching,  drilling,  and  riveting,  come  in 
to  modify  further  the  action  ;  and 

3°.  The  purposes  for  which  the  joint  is  to,  be  used,  often  fix 
some  of  the  dimensions  within  narrow  limits  beforehand. 

In  order  to  know,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  any  one  kind 
of  joint,  we  must  have  recourse  to  experiment.  And  here  again 
we  must  not  expect  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  experi- 
ments made  upon  narrow  strips  of  plate  riveted  together  with 
one  or  two  rivets  ;  but  we  need  experiments  upon  joints  in  wide 
plates  containing  a  sufficiently  long  line  of  rivets  to  bring  into- 
play  all  the  forces  thatwc  have  in  the  actual  joint.  Thcgreaier 
part  of  the  experiments  thus  far  made  have  been  made  upon 
narrow  strips,  with  but  few  rivets.  The  number  of  tests  of  the 
other  class  is  not  large,  and  of  those  that  have  been  made,  the 
greater  part  merely  furnish  us  information  as  to  the  behavior 
of  the  particular  form  of  joint  tested,  and  do  not  teach  us  hoff 
to  proportion  the  best  or  strongest  joint  in  any  given  plates,  as 
no  complete  and  systematic  series  of  tests  has  thus  far  been 
carried  out,  though  such  a  scries  has  been  begun  on  the  govern- 
ment testing-machine  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 


RIVETED  JOINTS. 


\y  tests  to  which  it  seems  to  the  writer  worth  while 
•ferencc  here  are : 

>ortion  of  those  made  by  a  committee  of  the  British 
i  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  inasmuch  as»  although  a 
part  were  made   upon  narrow  strips  with  but  few 
erthcless  a  portion  were  made  upon  wide  strips.         ^ 
e  tests  on  riveted  joints  that  have  been  made  on  theN 
It  testing-machine  at  Watertown  Arsenal. 
*  account  of  this  series  is  to  be  found  at  intervals 
to  1885  inclusive,  with  one  supplementary  set  in  1888, 
iceedings  of   the  British   Institution   of  Mechanical 
;  but  as  all  except  the  supplementary  set  has  also 
shed  in  London  Engineering,  these  latter  references 
en  here  as  follows : 

ring  for  1880,  vol.  29,  pages  110,  iz8,  148,  254,  300,  350, 

"    i88i,vol.  31.      "      427.436,458,508.588. 
^       "    1885,  vol.  39,      "      524. 
"       "    1885,  vol.  40,      "      19,  43. 
■oc.  Brit.  Inst.  Mechl,  Engrs.,  Oct.  1888. 

c  second  series,  referred  to  above,  or  those  made  on 
iment  testing-machine  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  arc  to 
in  their  reports  of  the  following  years,  viz.,  1S82, 
5.  1886.   1887,  and  1895. 

port  of  tests  of  structural  material  made  at  the 
1  Arsenal,  Mass.,  June,  1891. 

it  is  from  tests  upon  long  joints  that  we  can  derive 
I  reliable  information  to  use  in  practice,  and  hence 
experiments  already  made  give  us  a  considerable 
information,  nevertheless  as  the  tests  have  not  yet 
d  far  enough  to  furnish  all  the  information  we  need, 
ttle  cases  that  we  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
trcfore,  before  quoting  the  above  experiments,  a  few 
B  and   proportions  more  or  less  used  at  the  present 
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time,  and  the  modes  of  determining  thcra,  will   be   first  c; 
plained. 

In  this  regard  we  must  observe  that  practical  conslderatii 
render  it  necessary  to  make  the  proportions  different  when  ti 
joint  is  in  the  shell  of  a  steam-boiler,  from  the  cose  when^ 
in  a  girder  or  other  part  of  a  structure. 

In  the  case  of  boiler-work,  the  joint  must  be  steam-tight, 
hence  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  must  be  small  enough  to  rend< 
it  so :  whereas  in  girder-work  this  requirement  does  not  exist 
and  hence  the  pitch  can,  as  far  as  this  requirement  goes, 
made  greater. 

It  is  probable,  that,  with  good  workmanship,  we  might  be  abli 
to  secure  a  steam-tight  joint  with  considerably  greater  pitches' 
than  those  commonly  used  in  boiler-work;  and  now  and  ihea] 
some  boiler-maker  is  bold  enough  to  attempt  it. 

Some  years  ago  punching  was  the  most  common  practici . 
but  now  drilling  has  displaced  punching  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  the  better  class  of  boiler-work  is  now  drilled,  and  drilling  is 
also  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  girder-work.  \Wn 
drilling  is  used,  the  plates,  etc.,  to  be  united  should  be  clamped 
together  and  the  holes  drilled  through  them  all  together.  In 
this  regard  it  should  be  said  : 

I**.  When  the  holes  are  drilled,  and  hence  no  injury  is  done 
to  the  metal  between  the  rivet-holes,  this  portion  of  the  plate 
comes  to  have  the  properties  of  a  grooved  specimen,  and  hence 
has  a  greater  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  than  a  straight 
specimen  of  the  same  plate,  as  the  metal  around  the  holes  has 
not  a  chance  to  stretch.  This  excess  tenacity  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  2$  per  cent  in  some  cases,  though  it  is  usually 
nearer  lo  or  I2  per  cent,  depending  not  only  on  the  nature  of 
the  material,  but  also  on  the  proportions. 

2**.  When  the  holes  are  punched,  we  have,  again,  a  grooved 
specimen,  but  the  punching  injures  the  metal  around  the  hole, 
and  this  injury  is  greater  the  less  the  ductility  of  the  metal: 
thuSj  much  less  injury  is  done  by  the  punch  to  soft-steel  plates 
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han  to  wrought-iron  ones,  and  less  to  thin  than  to  thick  plates. 
Tbis  injury  may  reach  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  or  it  may  be 
'ery  small.  Besides  this,  in  punching  there  is  liability  of  crack- 
ng  the  plate,  and  of  not  having  the  holes  in  the  two  plates  that 
ire  to  be  united  come  exactly  opposite  each  other.  A  number  of 
:ests  on  the  tenacity  of  punched  and  drilled  plates  of  wrought- 
ron,  and  of  mild  steel,  made  on  the  government  testing-machine 
it  Watertown  Arsenal,  arc  given  on  page  564  .■/  seq. 

The  hardening  of  the  metal  by  punching  also  decreases  the 
Juctility  of  the  piece. 

The  injury  done  by  punching  may  be  almost  entirely  re- 
noved  in  either  of  the  following  ways:  — 

I*.  By  annealing  the  plate. 

2°.  By  reaming  out  the  injured  portion  of  the  metal  around 
:he  hole;  i.e.»  by  punching  the  hole  a  little  smaller  than  is  de- 
sired, and  then  reaming  it   out  to   the   required   size. 

There  is  a  certain  friction  developed  by  the  contraction  of 
:he  rivets  in  cooling,  tendinj;  to  resist  the  giving  way  of  the 
loint;  and  some  have  advocated  the  determination  of  the  safe 
load  upon  a  riveted  joint  on  the  basis  of  the  friction  developed, 
instead  of  on  the  basis  of  strength — notably  M.  Dupuy  in  the 
\nnales  dcs  Fonts  et  Chaus^es  for  January,  1895:  but  this 
teems  to  the  author  an  erroneous  and  unsafe  method  of  pro- 
reeding:  1°,  because  tests  show  that  slipping  occurs  at  all 
oads,  beginning  at  loads  much  smaller  than  the  safe  loads  on 
Jic  joint ;  2*,  because  all  friction  disappears  before  the  break- 
ng  load  is  reached. 

Hence  it  is  safer  to  disregard  friction  in  designing  a  tensile 
'ivctcd  joint. 

The  shearing-strength  of  the  rivets  would  appear  to  be 
ftbout  two  thirds  the  tensile  strength  of  the  rivet  metal. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  Kennedy's  tests, 
and  of  those  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  which  form  the 
principal  basis  for  determining  the  constants,  i.e.,  the  tearing- 
strength   of  the   plate,  the  shearing-strength  of  the  rivet  iron. 
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and  the  ultimate  compression  on  the  bearing  surface,  it  will  be 
best  to  outline  the  proper  method  of  designing  a  riveted  joint, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  discussion  of  a  few  cases  of  tensile  riveted 
joints,  as  given  by  Prof.  Peter  Schwamb,  will  be  given  by  way 
of  illustration. 

The  letters  used  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : 

d  =  diameter  of  driven  rivet  in  inches; 

/  =  thickness  of  plate  in  inches; 

t^  =  thickness  of  one  cover-plate  in  inches ; 

/,  =  shearing-strength  of  rivet  per  square  inch;  . 

/",  =  tearing-strength  of  plate  per  square  inch  ; 

/f  =  crushing-strength  of  rivet  or  plate  per  square  inch; 

/  ~  pitch  of  rivets  in  inches ; 
/^  =  diagonal  pitch  in  inches; 

/  =  lap  in  inches. 
In  every  case  of  a  tension-joint  we  begin  by  selecting  a 
repeating  section  and  noting  all  the  ways  in  which  it  may  fail* 
It  would  seem  natural,  then,  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet  to  be  used  by  equating  the  resistance  to  shearing  and 
the  resistance  to  crushing,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
adopt  the  resulting  diameter  of  rivet ;  but  there  are  also  many 
cases  where  there  is  good  reason  for  adopting  either  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  rivet,  and  others  where  there  is  good  reason  for 
determining  the  trial  diameter  in  some  other  way. 

Thus  we  may  find  that  the  rivet  which  presents  equal  re 
sistance  to  shearing  and  crushing  may  be  too  large  to  be  suc- 
cessfully worked,  or  it  may  require  a  pitch  too  large  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  joint  is  to  be  used;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  so  small  that  it  would  lead  to  a  pitch  too 
small  to  be  practicable;  or  it  might,  in  a  complicated  joint, 
where  there  are  a  good  many  ways  of  possible  failing,  lead  to 
a  low  efficiency.  In  all  cases,  a  commercial  diameter  must  be 
selected. 
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Single-riveted  Lap-joint. — Repeating   section   containing 
*>ne  rivet  may  fail  by — 


I  ,  shearing  one  rivet. 

2**,  tearing  the  plate. 
3*,  compression. 


Equating  i°  and  3**  gives     ^Z  =  —  "y 


Resistance  =  f^- 

Resistance  =^ft(p—d)t. 
Resistance  —  f^d, 

(I) 


A  larger  rivet  will  crush,  a  smaller  one  will  shear. 
The  diameter  given  by  (i)  will  frequently  be  found  to  be 
larger  than  can  be  successfully  worked. 


Equating  2**  and  3*  gives    p  ^  d\\  +  >)• 

Equating  1°  and  2**  gives    p^=.  d\\  ^ •^J. 

^         4^  fJ 


(a) 

(3) 


If  the  value  of  d  given  in  (i)  is  used,  then  (2)  and  (3)  g^ve 
^^c  same  result.  If,  however,  a  different  value  of  d  is  used, 
^^^r\  the  pitch  should  be  determined  by  (2)  for  a  larger  and 
^y  (3)  for  a  smaller  rivet. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  whenever  compression  fixes 
^«c   pitch,  the  computed  efficiency 

p-d  A 

P     ~/.+f. 

'*     independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  and  that  this  is 
^"^  maximum  efficiency  obtainable  with  this  style  of  joint. 

SINGLE-RIVETED   DOUBLE-SHEAR   BUTT-JOmX. 

The  combined  thickness  of  the  two  cover-plates  should 
""^A?ays  be  greater  than  /,  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  proceed 
^^    follows: 
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Repeating  section  containing  one  rivet  may  fail  by^ 

1°,  shearing  one  rivet  in  two  places.  Resistance  =/, — . 

2*,  tearing  the  plate.  Resistance  =/,{/-rfy. 

3*^,  compression  Resistance  =/^<i 

2/    f 

Equating  i**  and  3®  gives      </=  —  5:'  (4) 

«■  J* 

A  larger  rivet  will  crush,  a  smaller  one  will  shear. 

The  diameter  given  by  (4)  is  just  one  half  that  ^ven  by  (i), 
rnd  will  frequently  be  found  to  lead  to  a  pitch  too  small  to  use  in 
practice.    In  such  cases  we  should  use  a  larger  rivet. 

Equating  2°  and  3®  gives  #=^(i  +  /).  (5) 

Equating  1°  and  2°  gives  p^d  ( iH — rf)'  (6) 

If  the  value  of  d  given  by  (4)  be  used,  then  (5)  and  (6)  ^ve 
the  same  result.  If,  however,  a  different  value  oi  dhe  used,  then 
the  pitch  should  be  determined  by  (5)  for  a  larger  and  by  (6)  for 
a  smaller  rivet. 

For  the  diagonal  pitch,  in  the  case  of  staggered  riveting,  we 
should  have,  at  least,  according  to  Kennedy's  sixth  conclusion 
(see  page  566)  2{p^~d)=i{p~d)  and  hence  p4  =  lp-^^- 

DOUBLE-RIVETED  LAP-JOINTS. 

Repeating  section  containing  two  rivets  may  fail  by — 

izd^ 
1°  shearing  two  rivet  sections.         Resistance =/,  — . 

2^,  tearing  plate  straight  across.      Resistance =/,(^—rf)^ 
3°,  compression  on  two  rivets.        Resistance  ==/e(2/<i). 

Equating  1°  and  3°  gives  d^—  i .  (7) 

Try* 
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A  larger  rivet  will  crush,  a  smaller  one  will  shear. 

The  diameter  given  by  (7J  would  usually  be  found  too  large. 


Equating  2**  and  3°  gives  p 


Equating  i**  and  2°  gives  p 


-X.4') 


-(-=?t) 


(8) 


(9) 


The  pitch  should  be  determined  by  (8)  for  a  larger  and  by  (9) 
►r  a  smaller  rivet  than  thai  given  by  (7). 

For  pd  we  should  have,  as  in  the  last  case,  according  to 
^nnedy,  pi^\P^\d. 

EXAMPLE    OF   A   SPECIAL   JOINT. 

The  joint  shown  in  the  cut  is  one  where  a  part  of  the  rivets 
e  in  single  and  a  part  in  double  shear. 

Repeating    section    containing    five    rivet 
sections  may  fail  by — 

1°  tearing  on  ob. 
^  Rcsistancc-/,(/>-rf)(. 

2®,  shearing  five  rivet  sections. 

Resistances/,^— . 
4 

3^,  tearing  on  Cf,  and  shearing  one  rivet  on  ob. 

y  Resistance =/,(^  -2^)/ +/. — •. 

4 

4®,  tearing  on  c«,  and  crushing  one  rivet. 

■  Resistance  -/,(^  —  2d)  \  jJid, 

5**,  crushing  two  rivets  and  shearing  one. 

■  Resistance  =/c(2/rf)  +  /, — . 

6**,  crushing  on  three  rivets.     Resistance=/c(2^+/i«/). 
7^,  crushing  three  rivets,  where  ii^l. 

Resistance  =  SJJd, 
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In  this  case,  we  should  so  proportion  the  joint  that  Its  cf& 
dency  may  be  determined  from  its  resistance  to  tearing  along 
Hence  all  its  other  resistances  should  be  equal  to  or  greater  iha^c— ^ 
this. 

Hence  equate  i°  and  3°,  and  calculate  the  resulting  diametesr^3Kf 
of  rivet,  which  will  generally  be  too  small,  and  hence  we  selecr  ^::z^ct 
a  larger  rivets  so  that  3°  may  be  greater  than  1°. 

Having  fixed  the  diameter  of  rivet,  determine  the  pitch  ii 
each  of  three  ways,  viz.,  by  equaling  1°  and  3°,  by  equaling  i*^^  Jt* 
and  6**,  and  by  equating  i**  and  5°,  and  adopt  the  least  value  of  f. 

In  this  joint  as  used  j,i\d>j^ — ,  and  hence  6**  is  greater  thi 


LAP. 

To  compute  the  lap,  the  following  method  is  a  good  one. 
Consider  the  plate  in  front  of  the  rivet  as  a  rectangular  beant. 
fixed  at  the  ends  and  loaded   at   the  middle,   whose  span=>f/, 
breadth  =/  (for  cover-plate  /J,  depth  =  A*=/— i//2.     Assume  for 
modulus  of  rupture  /(  and  for  center  load  PF,  where 

1°   When  rivet  fails  by  single  shear  W—j, . 

4 

2**.  When  rivet  fails  by  double  shear  W  =  j, — . 

3^  Whea  rivet  fails  by  crushing  and  lap  in  plate  is  sought 

4°.  When  rivet  fails  by  crushing  and  lap  in  cover-plate  is 
sought  W'^fchd. 
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JOINTS    IN    THE   WEB    OF   fi    PLATE    GIRDER. 


While  no  experiments  on  the  strength  of  such  joints  have 
en  published,  the  constants  necessary  for  use  in  the  ordinary 
Method  of  calculating  them  are:  i'*,  the  allowable  outside 
bre-stress ;  z*,  the  allowable  shearing-stress  on  the  outer 
vet ;  and.  3°,  the  allowable  compression  on  the  bcaring- 
brface. 

As  an  example  of  the  usual  method  of  calculation  of  such 
joint,  let  us  consider  a  chain-riveted  butt*joint  with  two 
pvering  strips  (as  shown  in  the  cut)  as  being  a  joint  in  the 
«b  of  a  plate  girder  which  has  equal 
Hanges,  and  let  us  determine  the  allow- 
ble  amount  of  bending-moment  which 
ic  web  alone  (without  the  flanges)  can 
jsist.  The  modifications  necessary 
hen  the  flanges  are  unequal,  and 
tnce  when  the  neutral  axis  is  not  at 
le  middle  of  the  depth,  will  readily 
Bggest  themselves. 

The  stress  on  any  one  rivet  is  pro- 
lorttonal    to    its  distance   from    the 
neutral  axis  of  the  girder,  and  hence,  in  this  case,  from  the 
middle  of  the  depth. 

Use  the  following  letters,  viz.: 

/f  =  allowable  stress  per  sq.  in.  at  outer  edge  of  web-plate ; 
J  =  allowable  shearing-stress  per  sq.  in.  on  outer  rivet ;  /^  = 
llowable  bearing-pressure  per  sq.  in.  on  outer  rivet ;  /  =  thick- 
ess  of  plate  ;  //  —  total  depth  of  web-plate  ;  //,  =  total  depth 


o    o  •  0  o 

o    o  j  o  o 

O      O  !    O  O 

o  o 

Q  O 

o  o 

o  a 

o  o 


o    o 


# 


nt/' 


t  girder  ;  d  =  diameter  of  driven  rivet ;  a  = =:   area     of 

4 

riven  rivet  section  ;  r  =  number  of  vertical  rows  on  each  side  ; 
=  number  of  rivets  in  each  vertical  row  ;  ^,  =  distance  from 
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neutral  axis  to  centre  of  nearest  rivet;  }\  =  distance  Ua* 
neutral  axis  to  centre  of  second  rivet,  etc.,  etc.;  /,  =  distam-i 
from  neutral  axis  to  centre  of  outer  rivet.  | 

Then,  for  allowable  bending-moment,  wc   must  take  tfl 
least  of  the  three  following,  viz  : 

!*,  that  determined  from  the  shearing _/i ;  J 

2®,  that  determined  from  the  compression /[ : 
3**,  that  determined  from  maximum  fibre-stress  /, ,  obscr- 
ing  that  if /=  greatest  allowable  fibre-stress  in  girder,  th^ 

To  determine  these  proceed  as  follows  : 

1*.  Greatest  allowable  shear  on  each  outer  rivet  is 


hence  allowable  stress  on  rivet  at  distance  ^^  from  neutral  axi 


2//J 


/,^d* 


>'-'^"         2y. 


ym 


and  the  moment  of  this  stress  is 


Hence  greatest  allowable  moment  on  joint  for  shearing  li 


J'. 


ijy.'+f.'+y: +  ■■■+>:] 


(" 
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2'^,  Greatest   allowable  compression  on  outer  rivet  \s  fjd  \ 
iience  allowable  stress  on  rivet  at  distance  j^.  from  neutral  axis  is 


fJ^ 


ym\ 


and  the  moment  of  this  stress  is 


z^-^.. . 


Hence  greatest  allowable  moment  on  joint  for  compression  is 


2/jdr 


i^;+^/+;k/+-.'+V! 


(2) 


3**.  The  section  of  the  plate  is  a  rectangle,  width  /  and 
*6hl  A,  with  tlic  spaces  where  the  rivet-holes  are  cut  left  out. 
*^  ^vill  be  near  enough  to  take  for  the  stress  to  be  deducted  on 
^^count  of  the  rivet-hole  at  distance  ^^  from  neutral  axis 


i       *nd  for  its  moment 


Hence  greatest  allowable  moment  on  joint  for  tearing  is 
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y.'+^.'+j'.*  +  ...  +  y.T 


This  mode  of  calculation  for  (3)  would  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted from  the  fact  that  the  rivets  do  not  fill  the  holes, 
although  many  deduct  only  the  effect  of  the  holes  on  the  ten- 
sion side,  and  consider  that  those  on  the  compression  sidcdonot 
weaken  the  metal.  The  greatest  allowable  bending-momenton 
the  joint  is  the  smallest  of  (i),  (2).  and  (3),  and  it  is  plain  that,  in 
order  to  make  the  calculation,  we  need  to  know  what  to  usf 

for/,,/,,  and /^,  or,  since /i  =/-T-,  what  to  use  for  / /„  and 

/;  and  while /should  be  determined  from  the  tests  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  the  metal,  whether  wrought-iron  orsteelf 
the  best  evidence  we  have  as  to  the  proper  values  of/  and/, 
is  furnished  by  the  tests  on  tension-joints,  which  have  already 
been  discussed.  ■ 

Moreover,  we  might  determine  the  diameter  of  rivet  by 
equating  (i)  and  (2),  but  we  should  generally  find  it  desirable 
to  use  a  larger  rivet,  and  then  we  should  determine  the  pitch 
by  equating  (2)  and  (3)  if  a  larger,  or  (i)  and  (2)  if  a  smaller^ 
rivet  is  used.  " 

Moreover,  the  rivets  in  common  use  in  such  cases  are  either 
\'  or  \'  in  diameter. 


TESTS   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   BRITISH   INSTITUTION 
MECHANICAL    ENGINEERS. 


The  Committee  on  Riveted  Joints  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion of  Mechanical  Engineers  consisted  of  Messrs.  W.  Boyd, 
W.  O.  Hall.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  R.  N.  J.  Knight,  W.  Parker, 
R.  H.  Twcdell,  and  W,  C.  Unwin. 
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Before  beginning  operations  Prof.    Unwin   was   asked    to 
prepare  a  preliminar)-  report,  giving  a  summary  of  what  had 
already  been  done  by  way  of  experiment,  and  also  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  tests. 

This  preliminary  report  is  contained  in  vol,  xxix.  oi  Engineer* 
ing,  on  the  pages  already  cited.  In  regard  to  its  recommenda- 
tions it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here,  as  the  records  of  the  tests 
I  show  what  was  done ;  but  in  regard  to  the  summary  of  what 
had  been  done,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  he  gives  a  list  of 
(orty  references  to  tests  that  had  been  made  before  i8So.  be- 
ginning with  those  of  Fairbairn  in  1850.  and  ending  with  some 
.     made  by  Greig  and  Eyth  in  1879,  together  with  a  brief  account 

of  a  number  of  them. 

I  Almost  all  of  this  work  was  done,  however,  with  small  strips 

^hritb  but  few  rivets,  and  will  not  be  mentioned   here.     Inas- 

(      much,  however,  as  Fairbairn 's  proportional  numbers  have  been 

very  extensively  published,  and  are  constantly  referred  to  by 

the  books  and  by  engineers,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  portion 

of  what  Unwin  says  in  that  regard,  as  follows: 

"  The  earliest  published  experiments  on  riveted  joints,  and 
probably  the  first  experiments  on  the  strength  of  riveting  ever 
made,  arc  contained  in  the  memoir  by  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn  in  the 

(Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
"The  author  first  determined  the  tenacity  of  the  iron,  and 
found,  for  the  kinds  of  iron  experimented  upon,  a  mean  tenacity 
of  22.5  tons  per  square  inch  with  the  stress  applied  in  the 
Erection  of  the  fibre,  and  23  with  the  stress  across  it.  That 
*^c  plates  were  found  stronger  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
that  in  which  they  were  rolled  is  probably  due  to  some  error 
^^  marking  the  plates. 
^H  "Making  certain  empirical  allowances,  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn 
^^Qopted  the  following  ratios  as  expressing  the  relative  strength 
of  riveted  -toints ; 
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Solid  plate 100 

Double-riveted  joint 70 

Single-riveted  joint    , 50 

These  well-known  ratios  are  quoted  in  most  treatises  on  rivcfct 
ing,  and  are  still  sometimes  referred  to  as  having  a  constderablei 
authority. 

"  It  is  singular,  however,  that  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware  that  the  proportion  of  metal 
punched  out  in  the  line  of  fracture  ought  to  be  different  in 
properly  designed  double  and  single  riveted  joints.  These 
celebrated  ratios  would  therefore  appear  to  rest  on  a  very 
unsatisfactory  analysis  of  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
based.  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn  also  gives  a  well-known  table  of 
standard  dimensions  for  riveted  joints.  It  is  not  very  clear 
how  this  table  has  been  computed,  and  it  gives  proportions 
which  make  the  ratio  of  tearing  to  shearing  area  different  for 
different  thicknesses  of  plate.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
this/' 

As  to  the  tests  which  constitute  the  experimental  work  of 
the  committee,  these  were  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  of  London.     Steel  plates  and  steel 
rivets  were  used  throughout,  the  steel  containing  about  0.18  per 
cent  of  carbon,  and  having  a  tensile  strength  varying  from 
about  62000  to  about  70000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  hence 
being  a  little  harder  than  would  correspond  to  our  American 
ideas  of  what  is  suitable  for  use  in  steam-boilers.     The  greater 
portion  of  the  work  was  performed  by  the  use  of  a  testing- 
machine  of  looooo  pounds  capacity,  and  hence  one  which  did 
not  admit  of  testing  wide  strips  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
rivets  to  correspond  to  the  cases  which   occur   in   practice; 
indeed,  only  eighteen  of  the  tests  were  made  on  such  strips. 
Nevertheless,  a  brief  summary  of  what  was  done  will  be  given 
here,  though  some  of  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  are  al 
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ready,  and  others  arc  liable  to  be,  proved  untrue  by  tests  of 
wide  strips.  The  tests  made  by  Prof.  Kennedy  up  to  1885 
consisted  of  fourteen  series  numbered  I  to  V,  VA  and  VI  to 
XIII,  and  covering  290  experiments,  64  on  punched  or  drilled 
plates,  97  on  joints,  44  on  the  tenacity  of  the  plates  used  in 
the  joints,  33  on  the  tenacity  and  shearing-resistance  of  the 
rivet-steel  used  in  the  joints,  and  the  remaining  52  on  various 
other  matters. 

The  first  three  series  were  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  steel 
used,  and  showed  it  to  be,  as  stated,  from  62000  to  70000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  with  an  ultimate  elongation  of  23  to  25  per 
cent  in  a  gauged  length  of  ten  inches ;  the  tenacity  of  the 
rivet-steel  being  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  plates. 
The  fourth  series  showed  the  shearing-strength  of  the  rivet- 
steel  to  be  about  55000  pounds  per  square  inch  when  tested  in 
one  way,  and  59000  pounds  per  square  inch  when  tested  in 
another  way  which  corresponded,  as  Kennedy  claims,  better 
to  the  conditions  of  a  rivet,  though  neither  was  by  using  a 
riveted  joint. 

The  tests  of  series  V  and  VA  were  made  upon  pieces  of 
plate  which  had  been  punched  or  drilled,  in  other  words,  on 
grooved  specimens  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  these  specimens 
showed  invariably  an  increase  in  tensile  strength  over  the 
straight  specimens.  In  the  J"  and  f»"  plates  drilled  with  holes 
1  inch  in  diameter  and  2  inches  pitch,  the  net  metal  between 
the  holes  had  a  tenacity  11  to  12  percent  greater  than  that  of 
the  untouched  plate.  Even  with  punched  holes  the  metal  had 
a  similar  excess  of  tenacity  of  over  6  per  cent.  The  remaining 
eight  scries.  VI  to  XIII  inclusive,  were  made  on  riveted  joints, 
the  first  five  on  single-riveted  lap-joints,  and  the  last  three, 
or  XI,  XII,  and  XIII,  on  double-riveted  lap  and  butt  joints. 

Series  VI  was  made  on  twelve  joints  in  f-inch  plates  which 
contained  only  two  rivets  each,  the  proportions  not  being  in- 
tended to  be  those  of  practice,  but  such  as  should  give,  to 
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some  extent,  limiting  values  for  the  resistances  of  the  plate  to 
tearing,  and  of  the  rivets  to  shearing  and  pressure.  The  result5 
were  rather  irregular;  and  the  main  conclusion  which  he  drew, 
was.  that  if  the  joint  is  not  to  break  by  shearing,  the  ratio  of 
the  tearing  to  the  shearing  area  must  be  computed  on  a  nnjch 
lower  value  of  shearing-strength  per  square  inch  than  the  ex- 
periments of  series  IV  had  shown  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  joints 
of  series  VI  gave  way  by  shearing  the  rivets  at  loads  no  greater 
than  36000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  shearing-area. 

Series  VII  was  made  upon  six  (single-riveted  lap)  joints  in 
flinch  plate,  with  only  three  J-inch  rivets  in  each  joint,  and 
with  varying  pitch  and  lap;  all  these  joints  breaking  by  shear- 
ing  the  rivets.  His  conclusion  from  these  tests  was,  that  the 
lap  need  not  be  more  than  1.5  times  the  diameter  of  the  rivet. 

Series  VIII  was  made  on  eighteen  (single-rivcted  lap) joints 
in  six  sets  of  three  each,  and  these  are  the  only  single-riveted 
lap-joints  which  he  tested,  having  as  many  as  seven  rivets  each- 
The  results  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Before  giving  the  table,  it  may  be  said  that  No.  652  was  in- 
tended  to  have  such  proportions  as  to  be  equally  likely  to  gi^^e 
way  by  tearing  or  by  shearing,  the  intensity  of  the  sheanng- 
strength   being    assumed  as   two-thirds   that    of    the  tensile 
strength    of  the  steel,  while  the   bearing-pressure  per  square 
inch  was  intended   to   be  about  7.5  per  cent  greater  than  the 
tension.     No,  653  was  proportioned  with  excess  of  shearing  oi 
rivet-area,  No.  654  with  defect  of  shearing-area,  No.  655  with 
excess  of  tearing  or  plate  area,  No.  656  with  defect  of  tearii^g* 
area,  and  No.  657  with  excess  of  bearing-pressure,  the  dif!crer»t 
proportions  being  arrived  at  by  varying  the  pitch  and  diamctct 
of  the  rivets,  and.  in  the  case  of  657,  the  thickness  of  the  pla-** 
also.     The  margin  (or  lap  minus  radius  of  rivet)  was  J  incH    ** 
each  case.     The  following  table  will  show  how  far  these  int^^' 
tions  were  realized,  and  further  comments  will  be  deferred    *-^ 
later. 
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Series  IX  was  made  on  twenty-one  joints  in  }-inch  plate 
(each  containing  only  two  rivets)  designed  in  a  manner  similar 
to  series  VIII,  while  three  were  afterwards  made  from  some 
of  the  broken  plates,  with  as  heavy  rivets  as  it  w^as  deemed 
possible  to  make  tight. 
,     From  these  tests  Kennedy  thinks  it  fair  to  conclude  — 

l".  That  the  efficiency  of  a  single-riveted  lap-joint  in  aj-inch 
plate  cannot  be  greater  than  50  per  cent,  unless  rivets  larger 
than  l.l  inch  are  used;  and  he  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  as  he  claims,  strength  is  gained  by  putting  more  metalin 
the  heads  and  ends  of  the  rivets*  claiming  that  it  will  make 
also  a  tighter  joint  for  boiler-work. 

Series  X  was   made  on   eight   single-riveted    lap-joints  ia 
J-inch  and  |-inch  plate,  made  from  the  broken  specimens  o( 
series  V  and  VA ;  they  also  had  only  two  rivets  each.    These 
joints  were  made  with  a  view  of  investigating  the  effect  of 
more  or  less  bearing-pressure.     He  claims  that  high  bearing-      1 
pressure  induces  a  low  shearing-strength  in  the  rivets,  and  that  ■ 
the  bearing-pressure  should  not  exceed  about  96000  pounds  per 
square  inch ;  also,  that  when  a  large  bearing-pressure  is  used, 
the  "margin"  should  be  extra  large  to  prevent  distortion,  and  a 
consequent  local  inequah'ties  of  stress ;  also,  that  smaller  bearing- 
pressures  do  not  much  affect  the  strength  of  the  joint  one  way  _ 
or  the  other.  ■ 

Series  XI  was  made  upon  twelve  specimens  of  double-rivctcd 
joints;  three  being  lap-joints  in  |-inch  plate,  three  lap-joints  in - 
|-inch  plate,  three  butt-joints  with  two  equal  covers  in  }-inchf 
plate,  and   three  butt-joints  with  two  equal  covers  in  }-inch 
plate.     Kennedy  designed  these   joints  with  a  view  to  their 
being  equally  likely  to  fail  by  tearing  or  by  shearing.     His  as- 
sumptions and  the  results  of  the  tests  are  all  given  in  the  f 
lowing  table: 
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SSRIKS  XL     DOUBLE-RtVBTBD  LAP  AND  BUTT  JOINTS-AVERAGES. 
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1 

0.8 

70560 

51970 

3.9    3.15    39 

89609 

75^50 

539*0 

91530 

80.8 

1 

I.I 

70560 

51970 

3.1    3.45    35 

Low 

69910 

497W 

58910 

70.8 

I                                           BUTT-JOIXTS  WITH  TWO  COVERS. 

. 

0.7 

70560 

34720 

a.75,'a.oo 

37 

68000 

33780 

94710 

80.3 

11 

I.I 

67000 

49560 

4.4 

3.18 

36 

100800 

59290 

37650 

88460 

71.3 

Series  XII  contains  the  same  joints  as  series  XI.  the  strained 
ends  having  been  cut  off,  and  the  rest  redriiled  and  riveted  by 
means  of  Mr.  Twedell's  hydraulic  riveter;  and  series  XIII  con- 
tained the  same  joints  treated  a  second  time  in  the  same  way. 
These  experiments,  so  far  as  they  went,  showed  no  gain  in 
uhimate  strength  to  result  from  hydraulic  as  compared  with 
hand  riveting  ;  but  it  was  found  that,  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing, they  had  been  riveted  up  at  a  pressure  much  lower  than 
that  intended  by  Mr.  Twedell. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  load  at  whicli  visible  slips  occurred 
*^^5  about  twice  as  much  greater  with  hydraulic  as  with  hand 
^veting. 
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KKKNKDT  S  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  are  a  portion  of  what  he  gives  as  his  coo. 
elusions : 

I*.  The  metal  between  the  rivet-holes  had  a  considerably 
greater  tensile  resistance  per  square  inch  than  the  unpcrf^ 
rated  metal 

2**.  In  single-riveted  joints,  with  the  metal  that  he  used,ltt 
assumed  about  22  tons  (49280  lbs.)  per  square  inch  as  the  shear- 
ing-strength of  the  rivet-steel  when  the  bearing-pressure  is 
below  40  tons  (89600  lbs.)  per  square  inch.  In  double-riveted 
joints  with  rivets  of  about  J-incli  diameter  we  can  generally 
assume  24  tons  (53760  lbs.)  per  square  inch,  though  some  feB 
to  22  tons  (49280  lbs.). 

3°.  He  advises  large  rivet  heads  and  ends. 

4**.  For  ordinary  joints  the  bearing-pressure  should  not  cat 
ceed  42  or  43  tons  (94000  or  96000  lbs.)  per  square  inch.  For 
double-riveted  butt-joints  a  higher  bearing-pressure  may  be 
allowed;  the  effect  of  a  high  bearing-pressure  is  to  lower  the 
shearing-strength  of  the  steel  rivets. 

5".  He  advises  for  margin  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  except 
in  double-riveted  butt-joints,  where  it  should  be  somewhat 
larger. 

6°.  In  a  double-riveted  butt-joint  the  net  metal,  measured 

zigzag,  should  be  from  30 to  35  per  cent  greater  than  that  meas- 

2       / 
ured  straight  across,  i.e.,  the  diagonal  pitch  should  be  -/+"• 

where/  =  transverse  pitch  and  d-=.  diameter  of  rivet-hole. 

7°.  Visible  slip  occurs  at  a  point  far  below  the  breaking* 
load,  and  in  no  way  proportional  to  that  load. 

Kennedy  thinks  that  these  tests  enable  him  to  deduce  rules 
for  proportioning  riveted  joints,  and  the  following  are  his  rules. 
viz,: 


-^ 
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(fl)  For  single-riveted  lap-joints  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
should  be  2\  tinies  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  the  pitch  of 
the  rivets  2\  times  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  the  plate-area  being 
thus  71  per  cent  of  the  rivet-area.  If  smaller  rivets  are  used, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  he  recommends  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing formula : 


rbere/=s  thickness  of  plate,  </=  diameter  of  rivet,  and/  = 

)itcb. 

orjo-ton  (67300  lbs.)  plate,  and  33-ton  (49380  lbs.)  rivets,  a  =  0.524 
or  35-ton  (62730  lbs.)  plate,  and  22-ton  (49280  lbs.)  rivets,a  =  0.558 
or  30-ton  (67300  lbs.)  plate,  and  24-ton  (53760  lbs.)  rivets,  a  =  0.570 
r2$-ton  (62730  lbs.)  plate,  and  24  ton  (53760  lbs.)  rivets,  0  =  a6o6 

,  as  a  mean,  a  =  a56. 

(3)  For  double-riveted  lap-joints  he  claims  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  2\  times  the  thick- 
ess  of  the  plate,  and  that  the  ratio  of  pitch  to  diameter  of 
olc  should  be  3.64  for  30-ton  (67200  lbs.)  plate  and  22-ton 
(49280  lbs.)  or  24-ton  (53760  lbs.)  rivets,  and  3.82  for  28-ton 
2720  lbs.)  plate. 
Here,  however,  it  is  specially  likely  that  this  size  of  rivet 
maybe  inconveniently  large,  and  then  he  says  they  should  be 
sude  as  large  as  possible,  and  the  pitch  should  be  determined 
m  the  formula  to 

rerc, 

jo-ton  (67200  lbs.)  plate,  and  34-tOQ  (53760  lbs.)  rivets,«  %  i,i# 
28-ton  (62720  lbs.)  plate,  and  23-ton  (49280  lbs.)  rivets,  a  ==  2.16 
>r 30-ton  (67200  lbs.)  plate,  and  22-ton  (49280  lbs.)  rivets,  a  =  1.06 
38-ton  (63730  lbs.)  pUte,  and  34-ton  (53760  lbs.)  rivets,  a  =  1.94 
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{c)  For  double-rivctcd  butt-joints  he  recommends  that  thr 
diameter  of  the  hole  should  be  about  1.8  times  the  thickness 
of  the  plate,  and  the  pitch  4. 1  times  the  diameter  of  the  hole* 
and  that  this  latter  ratio  be  maintained  even  when  the  former 
cannot  be. 

Two  of  the  principal  participants  in  the  discussion  of  the 
report  were  Mr.  R,  Charles  Longridge  and  Prof.  \V,  C.  Unwin, 

Mr.  Longridge  was  of  the  opinion  that  wider  strips  with 
more  rivets  should  have  been  used  ;  that  holding  the  specimens 
in  the  machine  by  means  of  a  central  pin  at  each  end  was  not 
the  best  method ;  that  the  results  obtained  from  specimens 
which  had  been  made  from  the  remnants  of  other  fractared 
specimens  were  at  least  questionable,  for,  even  U  the  plate  tud 
not  been  injured,  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  width  of  the 
narrowest  part  was  different  after  the  strained  ends  were  cut 
off  from  what  it  was  before ;  that  machine-riveting  should  ha\t 
been  adopted  throughout  instead  of  hand-riveting,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  uniformity  with  the  latter  even  were  it  all 
done  by  the  same  man,  as  he  would  be  more  tired  at  one  time 
than  at  another ;  that  experiments  should  be  made  to  detcmiinc 
the  effect  of  different  sizes  and  different  shapes  of  heads,  as 
well  as  of  different  pressures  upon  the  load  causing  visible  slip^ 
and  that  experiments  should  be  made  upon  chain-nveting, 
he  thought  the  chain-riveted  joint  would  show^  a  greater 
dency  than  the  staggcred. 

Professor  Unwin  said  : 

1**.  In  examining  the  results  to  ascertain  how  far  a  variatioQ 
from  the  best  proportions  was  likely  to  affect  the  strength  o( 
the  joint,  he  found  that  while  the  ratio  of  rivet  diameter  to 
thickness  of  plate  varied  21  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  shearing  to 
tearing  area  30  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  crushing  to  tearing 
area  34  per  cent,  the  efficiency  of  the  weakest  joint  was  only 
six  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  strongest,  or.  in  other  woi 
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the  whole  variation  of  strength  was  only  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
strength  of  the  weakest  joint. 

2°.  With  reference  to  the  effect  which  the  crushing-pres- 
sure on  the  rivet  produced  upon  the  strength  of  the  joint, 
there  were  some  old  experiments,  which  showed  that,  when 
the  bearing-pressure  on  the  rivet  became  very  large  there  was 
a  great  diminution  in  the  apparent  tenacity  of  the  plate  in 
the  case  of  riveted  joints  in  iron.  Why  should  the  crushing- 
pressure  affect  either  the  tenacity  of  the  plate  or  the  shearing 
resistance  of  the  rivet?  He  believed  that  it  did  not  really 
affect  either.  What  happened  was  that,  if  the  crushing-pres- 
sure exceeded  a  certain  limit,  there  was  a  flow  of  the  metal, 
and  the  section  which  was  resisting  the  load  was  diminished. 
Either  the  section  of  the  plate  in  front  of  the  rivet,  if  the  plate 
■as  soft,  or  the  section  of  the  rivet  itself,  if  the  rivet  was  soft, 
Dccamc  reduced. 

3**.  He  thought  that  the  point  at  which  visible  slip  began 
Has  the  initial  point  at  which  the  friction  of  the  plates  was 
overcome,  and  of  course  was  greater  the  greater  the  grip 
upon  the  plates,  and  hence  greater  in  machine  than  in  hand 
riveting.  In  some  cases  with  hydraulic  riveting  loads  were  got 
as  high  as  10  tons  (22400  lbs.)  per  square  inch  of  rivet  section 
before  slipping  began. 

4".  In  regard  to  the  rules  for  proportioning  riveted  joints, 
he  preferred  to  distinguish  the  joints  as  single-shear  and  double- 
shear  joints,  and  then  we  have  the  following  three  equations: 
one  by  equating  the  load  to  the  tearing-resistance  of  the  plates, 
a  second  by  equating  it  to  the  shearing-resistance  of  the  rivets, 
and  a  third  by  equating  it  to  the  crushing  resistance ;  these 
three  determining  the   thickness  of  the]  plate,  the  diameter  of 
the  rivet,  and  the  pitch. 

By  taking  the  crushing  as  double  the  tenacity,  we  should 
obtain  for  single  shear  d  =  2.57/,  and  for  double-shear,  d  s 
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In  a  single-shear  joint  the  rivet  cannot  generally  be  made 
so  big,  and  in  the  double-shear  it  could  not  always  be  made  so 
small,  hence  the  rivet  diameter  is  chosen  arbitrarily,  and  then 
the  single-shear  joint  is  proportioned  by  the  equations  for  shear- 
ing and  tearing,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  crushing,  whiJe 
the  double-shear  joint  is  proportioned  by  the  equations  for 
crushing  and  tearing,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  shearing. 

5®.  The  general  drift  of  the  report  was  to  advocate  the  use 
of  larger  rivets.  Whether  this  could  be  done  or  not,  he  could 
not  say.  For  lap-joints  it  would  increase  the  strength,  whereai 
for  double-shear  joints  he  was  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
better  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  rivet,  and  hence  the  crushing* 
pressure. 

This  report  has  been  given  so  fully  because  it  emanates 
from  a  committee  of  the  British  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers;  but  inasmuch  as  series  VIII  is  the  only  one  where 
wide  strips  were  used,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  any  concli*- 
tions  which  may  be  drawn  from  any  of  the  other  tests  given 
in  the  report  require  confirmation  by.  tests  on  wide  strips  with 
more  rivets,  before  being  accepted  as  true. 

Government  Experiments. — The  references  to  these  experi- 
ments have  been  mentioned  on  page  ooo. 

Those  included  in  the  first  five  of  the  volumes  mentioned— 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts: —  ■ 

1°.   Those  contained  in  the  first  two  Executive  Documents 
mentioned  above. 

2°.  Those  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth. 
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3*.  Those  contained  in  the  fifth. 

Summaries  of  these  sets  of  tests  will  be  given  here  in  their 
Icr,  as  each  set  was  made  with  certain  special  objects  in 
lew,  and,  if  not  all,  at  any  rate  the  i  °  and  2°,  form,  as  has  been  al- 
idy  stated,  the  first  portion  of  a  systematic  series ;  and  it  seems 
the  author  that,  although  the  series  arc  not  yet  completed, 
these  tests  themselves  furnish  more  reliable  information  in 
ird  to  the  behavior  and  the  strength  of  jointii  than  any  other 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  and  that  the  figures  them- 
selves furnish  the  engineer  with  the  means  of  using  his  judg- 
,ajcnt  in  many  cases  where  he  had  no  reliable  data  before- 
A  perusal  of  the  tables  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  shear- 
ig-strength  per  square  Inch  of  the  rivet  iron,  which  is  seen  to 
less  than  the  tensile  strength  of  the  solid  plate ;  also  the 
[ect  on  strength  of  the  plates  due  to  the  entire  process  of 
jting.  punching,  drilling,  and  driving  the  rivets ;   also  the 
iciencies  of  the  joints  tested. 

One  of  the  strongest  single-riveted  joints  tested  was  asingle- 
iveted  lap-joint  with  a  single  covering-strip. 

The  apparent  anomaly  of  the  punched  plates  in  a  few  cases, 
lowing  a  greater  strength  than  the  drilled  plates,  is  explained 
Mr.  Howard  to  be  due  to  the  strengthening  effect  of  cold- 
iChing  combined  with  smallncss  of  pitch,  inasmuch  as  then 
masses  of  hardened  metal  on  the  two  sides  re-cnforce  each 
then 
Further  than  this,  the  student  is  left  to  study  the  figures 
:msclves  as  to  the  effect  of  different  proportions,  etc. 
In  regard  to  the  first  series,  i.e.,  those  contained  in  the  first 
two  Executive  Documents  mentioned,  it  is  stated  in  the  report 
that  — 

I*.  "The  wrought-irop  plate  was  furnished  by  one  maker 
out  of  one  quality  of  stock." 

2**  "The  steel  plates  were  supplied  from  one  heat,  cast  in 
[ngots  of  the  same  size;  the  thin  plates  differing  from  the 
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thicker  plates  only  in  the  amount  of  reduction  given  bf  tbe 
rolls." 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  metal  was,  iron  plate, 
31970000  lbs. ;  steel  plate,  28570000  lbs. 

In  the  tabulated  results,  the  manner  of  fracture  is  shown 
by  sketches  of  the  joints,  and  is  further  indicated  by  heav^ 
figures  in  columns  headed  *'  Maximum  Strains  on  Joints,  in  fix, 
per  Square  Inch." 
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Next  will  be  given  the  two  series  of  tests  already  referred 
o,  with  Mr.  Howard's  analysis  of  them. 

TENSILE    TESTS    OF    RtVETEU    JOINTS. 

"  Earlier  experiments  on  this  subject  made  with  'single  and 
!cub!e  riveted   lap  and   butt  joints  in  different   thicknesses  uf 

►n  and  steel  plate,  together  with  the  tests  of  specimens  pre- 
pared to  illustrate  the  strength  of  constituent  parts  of  joints, 
St  recorded  in  the  report  of  tests  for  1882  and  1883. 

From  the  results  thus  obtained  it  appeared  desirable  to 
institute  a  synthetical  scries  of  tests,  beginning  with  the  most 
rlcmcntary  forms  of  joints  in  which  the  stresses  are  found  in 
leir  least   complicated   state.     To   meet    these   conditions,  a 

iesof  joints  have  been  prepared  which  maybe  designated  as 
iinglc-rivcted  butt-joints,  in  which  the  covers  are  extended  so 

to  be  grasped  in  the  testing-machine;  thereby  enabling  one 
►late  of  the  joint  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  securing  the  test  of 
me  line  of  riveting. 

Such  a  joint,  made  with  carefully  annealed  mild  steel  plate 
1  superior  quality,  with  drilled  holes,  seems  well  adapted  to 
Icmonstrate  the  influence  on  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal 

ten  across  the  line  of  riveting,  of  variations  in  the  width  of 

net  section  between  rivets,  and  variations  in  the  comprcs- 

ion  stress  on  tlie  bearing-surface  of  the  rivets  :  elements  which^ 

believed  to  be  fundamental  in  all  riveted  construction. 

This  series  comprises  2 16  specimen  joints,  the  thickness  of  the 
►late  ranging  from  J"  to  \'\  advancing  by  eighths.  The  covers 
Lft  from -^"  to -j^".  The  rivets  are  wrought-iron,  and  range  from 
to  i-j'g"  diameter;  they  are  machine-driven  in  drilled  holes 
''larger  in  diameter  than  the  nominal  size  of  the  rivets.  Ten- 
tests  of  the  material  accompany  the  tests  of  the  joints. 

From  each  sheet  of  steel  two  test-strips  were  sheared,  one 
:ngth  wise  and  one  crosswise.  The  strips  were  2J"  wide  and  24" 
j6''long:  they  were  annealed  with  thespecimen  plates, and  had 
leir  edges  planed,  reducing  their  widths  to  t^"  before  testing. 
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Micrometer  readings  were  taken  in  lO"  along  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  each. 

The  strength  and  ductlUty  appear  to  be  substantial!;,    'i 
same  in  each  direction.     But  the  practice  of    the  roiiin, 
where  thtse  sheets  were  rolled  is  such  that  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  work  may  have  been  given  the  steel  in  each  dii 
tion ;  that  is,  lengthwise  and  crosswise  the  finished  sheet. 

The  ingots  of  open-hearth  metal  are  first  rolled  down 
slabs  about  6"  thick,  then  reheated  and  rolled  either  lengtl 
wise  or  crosswise  their  former  direction,  as  best  suits  then 
quired  finished  dimensions. 

The  tensile  tests  show  among  the  thinner  plates  a  rclativei 
high  elastic  limit  as  compared  with  the  tensile  strength;  inthci 
■f^"  plate  the  percentage  is  72.2,  while  with  the  |"  plate  thcj 
percentage  is  found  to  be  53.3. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  thinner  plates  particularly  exhibit 
a  large  stretch  immediately  following  the  elastic  limit,  and  the] 
stretching  is  continued  at  times  under  a  load  lower  than  ihj 
which  has  been  previously  sustained.     It  is  characteristic  of 
the  tiiickncsses  that  a  considerable  stretch  takes  place  undcr^ 
loads   approaching  the  tensile   strength — in    some  cases  the 
stretch  increases  5  to  6  per  cent,  while  the  stress  advances  looo 
pounds  per  square   inch  or  less.     Herein   is   found  a  valuable 
property  of  this  metal  as  a  material  for  riveted  construction. 
The  stress  from  the  bearing-surface  of  the  rivets  is  distributed 
over  the  net  section  of  plate  between  the  rivets,  due  to  the  large 
stretch  of  the  metal,  with  little  elevation  of  the  stress,  and  a 
nearer  approximation  of  uniform  stress  in  this  section  attained 
than  is  found  in  a  brittle  or  less  ductile  metal.     The  jointswerc 
held  for  testing  in  the  hydraulic  jaws  of  the  testing-machine,B 
having  24"  exposure  between  them.     A   loose  piece  of  steel  1 
the  same  thickness  as  tlie  plate  was  placed  between  the  covers 
to  receive  the  grip  of  the  jaws,  and  avoid  bending  tlie  covers. 

Elongations  were  measured  in  a  gauged  length  of  5",  the 
micrometer  covering  the  joint  at  the  middle  of  its  width.    Load^. 


were  applied  in  increments  of  icxxj  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the 
gross  section  of  the  plate,  the  effect  of  each  increment  determined 
by  the  micrometer,  and  permanent  sets  observed  at  intervals. 

The  progress  of  the  test  of  a  joint  is  generally  marked 
by  three  well-defined  periods.  In  the  first  period  greatest 
rigidity  is  found,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  joint  is  now  held 
entirely  by  the  friction  of  the  rivet-heads,  and  the  movement  of 
the  joint  is  principally  that  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  metal. 

The  second  period  is  distinguished  by  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  stretch  of  the  joint ;  attributed  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
friction  under  the  rivet-heads  and  closing  up  any  clearance 
about  the  rivets,  bringing  them  into  bearing  condition  against 
the  fronts  of  the  rivct-holes.  Rivets  which  arc  said  to  fill  the 
holes  can  hardly  do  so  completely,  on  account  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  metal  of  the  rivet  from  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  plate,  after  the  rivet  is  driven. 

After  a  brief  interval  the  movement  of  the  joint  is  retarded, 
and  the  third  period  is  reached.  The  stretch  of  the  joint  is 
now  believed  to  be  due  to  the  distortion  of  the  rivct-holes  and 
the  rivets  themselves.  The  movement  begins  slowly,  and  so 
continues  till  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  about  the  rivet-holes 
is  passed,  and  general  flow  takes  place  over  the  entire  cross-sec- 
tion, and  rupture  is  reached.  These  stages  in  the  test  of  a  joint 
arc  well  defined,  except  when  the  plates  are  in  a  warped  condi- 
tion  initially,  when  abnormal  micrometer  readings  are  observed. 

The  difference  in  behavior  of  a  joint  and  the  solid  metal 
suggests  the  propriety  of  arranging  tension  joints  in  boiler  con- 
struction and  elsewhere  as  nearly  in  line  as  practicable. 

The  efficiencies  of  the  joints  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  lengthwise  strips,  this  being  the 
direction  in  which  the  metal  of  the  joints  is  strained.  The 
efficiencies  here  found  are  undoubtedly  lowered  somewhat  by 
the  contraction  in  width  of  the  specimens,  causing  in  most  cases 
■fractures  to  begin  at  the  edges  and  extend  towards  the  middle 
of  the  joint.  Of  the  entire  series,  S8  joints  have  been  tested; 
th*  i'.  f ".  and  }"  plates  yet  remain." 
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RIVETED    BUTT-JOINTS 
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ED    BUTT-JOINTS— Cax/i»i*A/. 

■CsmtiHUsd, 


LilArea 

BeariDK 
Sarface 

of 
Rivets. 

Sftear- 

inff 
Area  of 
RWetft. 

[    «).in. 

I<).|Q. 

•q.  la. 

D          SOfe 

1.500 

9  435 

.          .038 

..4>1 

9  435 

$       ■•SB 

1.506 

9  4»5 

ft       «.t«8 

I.S'i 

9.«»S 

«       ■>9t4 

Z.BM 

7.854 

1       1.M6 

I  195 

7.854 

1       *.I9* 

x.aso 

7-854 

K       a.ili 

I. •45 

7-B54 

1       *-ai9 

I..J5 

7-854 

)       ■•3»9 

1.040 

7-B54 

>       a.S^o 

I-9«0 

7- 854 

I       »-5» 

1.155 

7854 

Tenfile 

SlrcnKth 
ol  Plate 

per 
Sq.  IQ. 


ItML- 
61470 
59180 

60480 
60480 
59<8o 
69660 
55740 
55740 
59»8o 
59180 
60480 
6048a 


Maximun  Stress  on  Joint  per  Sq.  lo. 


Tension 

on  Gross 

Section  oi 

Ptate. 


lbs. 

39»3o 
40450 
43S90 
41490 
3870* 
49890 
41960 
41780 
435»« 
43830 
4*580 
444 »» 


Tension 

on  Net 

Section  of 

Piste. 


Ib«. 
fl7M0 

(rosso 

73(110 
A90S0 
M4tO 
•M7« 
07400 
6fitt40 
a«fltto 
e:i7o 

0fl!!!t70 
666i<i 


Coap.  on 
Bearinf^ 
Surface 

of  Rivets. 


Ibt. 
9*870 
960170 
108960 
103540 
101 690 

I I 1380 
■18300 
114480 

tajno 
Ia6i6a 
133730 


Shear. 

ini;  of 
Rivets 


Ibff. 

14780 

■5110 

17410 

i66ie 

iS79o 

17100 

IBS  JO 

18930 

19*90 

19900 

•1450 

■1x90 


Bffi. 
ciency 

of 
Joint. 


63.6 
68.3 
7».l 

6S.5 
654 
68.4 

r7« 
74  9 
73  5 
74 « 

73-7 
73.4 


\  ..190 

1369 

368, 

54160 

40460 

M740 

105170 

J9IOO 

74.6 

\         *l84 

1365 

3.68. 

54360 

394ao 

04060 

103490 

38000 

71-6 

)       «.46o 

1.369 

3  689 

54360 

39780 

61910 

111350 

41S0« 

73*3 

J        ».47» 

«.37« 

3.6Sa 

54,60 

39060 

00740 

109400 

40770 

7f.o 

J       •.196 

1.647 

5.300 

54*60 

37000 

04760 

86330 

16830 

68.9 

«       s.aos 

i.65> 

5.300 

S4a6o 

37050 

84840 

86430 

S&940 

68.3 

a        a  471 

1-647 

5  300 

54960 

37450 

62400 

936*0 

190QO 

600 

i       «.4«4 

1.64B 

5.300 

54160 

38040 

flSSIKI 

95*30 

a9470 

70.1 

\       9.910 

1.746 

5.300 

59730 

41890 

flOOlO 

111510 

3*730 

70.0 

fc      ■^•S 

»-753 

5  300 

597JD 

4KX» 

67SOO 

iiaooo 

37090 

70.3 

1     3.031 

l.65» 

S  3«» 

57870 

41040 

08410 

116340 

36160 

70.9 

1       3-<97 

»-74» 

5.300 

5^730 

40910 

ASISO 

116030 

8S1I0 

68.5 

ft      a.au 

<  937 

7.916 

54»6o 

35000 

OfittSO 

75000 

90130 

fi4.5 

4        s.igs 

t.9ss 

7.3.6 

54»6o 

34180 

04140 

73150 

194B0 

63.0 

8        a. 6^6 

a.043 

7ai6 

S9730 

36870 

6fi640 

B49S0 

•3850 

61.7 

6       »  6x9 

•  03; 

7.*i6 

59730 

38940 

608S0 

69000 

951  to 

65.9 

6       >.895 

9.011 

7.ai6 

59730 

3B730 

65770 

94310 

a6390 

64.8 

8       '^^S 

»-9»7 

7.916 

57870 

39010 

nriAAO 

94580 

95960 

67.4 

•       3-«» 

<.974 

7.si6 

53730 

37960 

»«120 

97690 

96700 

70.6 

0        3.135 

i.99S 

7.916 

58340 

3q8io 

66140 

10S360 

.8300 

68.1 

0        3-439 

aoit 

7.a»6 

53730 

389*0 

61670 

105470 

■Q390 

7>-4 

0        3  MS 

1.^48 

7.316 

56670 

39870 

68110 

>o8»«o 

•9»30 

70.4 

ting ;  llw  two  middle  setnioas  sbcAred  in  frooi  %f  rivets. 
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TABULATION    OF  SINGLE. 

I"  STKEL 
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*  Te9t  discontinued  soon  ittcr  passing  nujiimucD  load. 
tTesi  diiKontinued  at  maxiixium  load. 
t  Test  discontinued  after  pasiiing  maximum  load. 
I  Te«t  discontinued  before  fracture  wu  complete 
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Sectional  Area 
of  Ptat«. 

Beariar 
Surface 

or 

RlTCU. 

Sbear- 

Area  of 
RiTcta. 

Tenaite 

Streneitt 
ul  Plate 

,P" 

Square 
Inch. 

Maximum  Stress  on  Joint 
Square  Inch. 

per 

cicncjr 

of 

Joint. 

W^e. 

Coven. 

Tension 
00  Grcita 

Seciioo 
0!  PJaic. 

Teosioa 
00  Net 

Section 
of  Plate. 

Compres- 
flion  on 
Bearing 
Surf:.cc 

of 
Riveu. 

Shear- 
ing of 
RlweU. 

•q  to. 

sq.i». 

«j.io. 

aq.  io. 

Iba. 

Ibt. 

lbs. 

Eba. 

Ibt. 

5  74$ 

3-7J4 

1.011 

7.116 

537y> 

40560 

624M 

115860 

33*90 

75.5 

sns 

3TM 

>.o.> 

7.at6 

53730 

40700 

630^0 

116180 

3»570 

75.7 

^m 

..Jrt 

..3.8 

9.4*3 

59730 

J4S0O 

69010 

69010 

17050 

57.B 

•-$T» 

i.iM 

1.186 

•-•»5 

5«J40 

33440 

oaHso 

66880 

i6»»o 

57-3 

«w 

..619 

..3.8 

9-4*5 

S9730 

1559° 

B7«S0 

75640 

18660 

59.6 

«J83 

>.5Ss 

■.•98 

9-4a5 

58340 

3473° 

65610 

73800 

>799o 

595 

y\V> 

•854 

i.>U 

94»S 

M»90 

35490 

atMO 

79810 

19360 

<i54 

31-i 

>M 

iiSo 

9-4=5 

58*40 

35810 

MMO 

80570 

19490 

«i.4 

S->44 

3^j6 

i.aoS 

9.4»S 

5*670 

370*0 

63930 

87910 

10590 

65.3 

SIOS 

3.015 

».l9o 

9-4*5 

53t40 

36750 

M460 

873SO 

•0300 

68.1 

5-775 

5*65 

1.310 

9.4*$ 

H730 

37490 

•«4»0 

937 '0 

W970 

698 

1790 

3-4T4 

1.316 

9-495 

53  730 

37360 

«S««0 

93390 

11890 

«9S 

%Ux 

3.o»r 

1860 

7.8$4 

57870 

39000 

(MOlO 

iO)340 

14240 

67.4 

an 

»-996 

■.84s 

7-8M 

57870 

393~ 

6S4A0 

103690 

■4360 

«., 

J-M3 

3.»73 

i.8?o 

7.«54 

57870 

39840 

63690 

109540 

16080 

68.9 

nil 

3»5l 

1.860 

7.854 

57870 

40430 

MoAe 

II 1070 

16310 

69.8 

J5S< 

3.6.5 

1.930 

7.8S4 

5  37  JO 

39340 

003M 

IIP40 

•7830 

73-« 

S«96 

J.S8r 

i.9»5 

7.8M 

$J7» 

40900 

•i»j'.a 

H5660 

iSioo 

75« 
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DESCRIPTION   or   TESTS  AND   DISCV5S10K   OP   RESLaTS. 

"The  following  tests  complete  a  series  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  single-riveted  butt-joints  in  steel  plates,  in  which  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  ranged  from  Y'  to  J",  and  the  size  d 
the  rivets  from  -ff"  to  i^"  diameter. 

The  plates  were  annealed  after  shearing  to  sire,  the  edges 
opposite  the  joint  milled  to  the  finished  width ;  the  holes  *"<« 
drilled  and  rivets  machine-driven.  Iron  rivets  were  used 
throughout,  except  in  some  of  the  }'*  joints. 

Tensile  tests  of  the  plates  and  rivct-metal,  together  with 
the  tests  of  the  joints  in  Y'  and  f"  plate,  are  contained  in  the 
Report  of  Tests  of  1885,  Senate  Document  No.  36,  Forty-ninth 
Con^TCSs,  first  session. 

The  tests  herewith  presented  comprise  the  details  and  tab- 
ulation of  joints  in  i'\  ^'\  and  |"  thickness  of  plate,  a  portioD 
of  which  were  tested  hot. 

The  gauged  length  in  which  elongations  and  sets  were 
measured  was  5";  2J"  each  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the  joinL 

During  the  progress  of  testing  the  same  characteristics  wcrt 
displayed  which  were  referred  to  in  the  previous  report.  The 
joints  were  very  rigid  under  the  early  loads.  This  rigidity  is 
overcome  by  loads  which  exceed  the  friction  between  theplaif 
and  covers,  after  which  the  stretching  proceeded  slowly  »Tlb 
some  fluctuations  till  elongation  of  the  metal  of  the  net  section 
became  general ;  the  metal  under  compression  in  front  of  the 
rivets  yielding,  also  the  rivets  themselves. 

The  behavior  of  joints  in  different  thicknesses  of  plate  is 
substantially  the  same,  and  an  examination  of  the  results  showi 
that  when  exposed  to  similar  conditions  the  strength  per  uni' 
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:  fractured  metal  is  nearly  the  same,  whether  |"  or  j"  plate  is 
icd. 

It  will  not  be  understood  from  this,  however,  that  as  a  con- 
;quence  the  same  efficiency  may  be  obtained  in  different 
licknesses  of  plate  for  single-riveted  work,  because  it  will  be 
sen  that  certain  essential  conditions  change  as  we  approach 
he  stronger  joints  in  different  thicknesses  of  plate. 

A  riveted  joint  of  the  maximum  efficiency  should  fracture 
he  plate  along  the  line  of  riveting,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  failure 
>ccurs  in  any  other  manner,  as  by  shearing  the  rivets  or  tear- 
,ng  out  the  plate  in  front  of  the  rivet-holes,  there  remains  an 
excess  of  strength  along  the  Hne  of  riveting,  or  in  other  words 
along  the  net  section  of  metal^if  in  a  single-riveted  joint— 
vhich  has  not  been  made  use  of ;  but  when  fracture  occuri 
along  the  net  section  an  excess  of  strength  in  other  directions 
is  immaterial. 

If  the  strength  per  unit  of  metal  of  the  net  section  was  con- 
stant,  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  compute  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  joint,  as  it  would  merely  be  the  ratio  of  the  net 
to  the  gross  areas  of  the  plates. 

The  tenacity  of  the  net  section,  however,  varies,  and  this 
variation  extends  over  wide  limits. 

In  the  present  series  there  is  an  excess  in  strength  of  the 
net  section  over  the  strength  of  the  tensile  test-pieces  in  alt 
joints. 

Special  tables  have  been  prepared  showing  this  behavior. 

The  efficiencies  shown  in  Table  No.  i  arc  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  tensile  stress  on  the  gross  area  of  plate  by  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  plate  as  represented  by  the  strength  of  the  ten- 
sile test-strip,  stating  the  values  in  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

Table  No.  2  exhibits  the  differences  between  the  efficien- 
cies of  the  joints  and  the  ratios  of  net  to  gross  areas  of  plate. 
it  the  tenacity  of  net  section  remained  constant  per  unit  of 
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area,  the  efficiencies  in  Table  No.  i  would,  as  above  exphincij. 
be  identical  with  the  ratios  of  net  to  gross  areas  of  plate,  and 
the  values  in  this  table  reduced  to  zero. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  excess  in  strength  of  the  net  section 
of  the  joint  over  the  strength  of  the  tensile  test-strip  in  per 
cent  of  the  latter. 

Table  No.  4  exhibits  the  compression  on  the  bearing-surface 
of  the  rivets  in  connection  with  the  excess  in  tensile  strength 
of  the  net  section  of  plate. 

Table  No.  \  is  valuable  in  showing  at  once  the  value  01 
different  joints  wherein  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  and  their  diame- 
ters vary. 

It  is  seen  there  is  considerable  latitude  allowed  in  the  choice 
of  rivets  and  pitch  without  materially  changing  the  efficiency 
of  the  joint ;  thus  in  \^*  plate. 

I"  rivets  (driven),  i  J"  pitch,  74.4  per  cent  efficiency, 
J"  rivets  (driven),  2\'*  pilch,  73,3  per  cent  efficiency, 
\"  rivets  (driven).  2I"  pitch,  71.5  per  cent  efficiency, 
i"  rivets  (driven),  2J"  pitch,  70.3  per  cent  efficiency, 
i"  rivets  (driven),  2 J"  pitch,  73.8  per  cent  efficiency, 

give  nearly  the  same  results. 

In  these  examples  the  ratios  of  net  to  gross  areas  of  plate 
range  from  60  to  6"^  per  cent,  while  the  rivet-areas  range  from 
.3067  square  inch  to  .7854  square  inch.  The  actual  areas 
net  sections  of  plate  and  rivets  are  as  follows : 


Rivets. 

Place  . 


I"  rlTcw, 


■q.  In. 
.3067 

1.486 


I"  rirctt. 


•q.  til. 
.4418 
a.  207 


("  riveta. 


aq.  in. 
.6013 

3.239 


■q.  in 

.7854 
a.  359 
3-3W 
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I        The  areas  of  the  rivets  stand  to  each  other  as  the  following 
,  numbers  : 

^H  lOO  144  196 

and  the  net  areas  of  the  plate  to  each  other  as 


256 


i 


100 


149 


150 


W'^ 


56 


From  these  illustrations  it  appears  that  to  attain  the  same 
degree  of  efficiency  in  this  quality  of  metal,  although  that 
efficiency  is  probably  not  the  highest  attainable,  a  fixed  ratio 
between  rivet  metal  and   net  section  of  plate  is  not  essential. 

In  i'  plate  with  J"  rivets  the  efficiencies  of  the  joints  tested 
cold  are  nearly  constant  over  the  range  of  pitches  tested. 

The  efficiencies  and  the  ratio  of  net  to  gross  areas  of  plate 
e  as  follows  : 


Pitch. 

ij" 

a" 

»*" 

»i" 

Efficiency.    .     .     . 
Ratio  of  areas  .    . 

per  ceot. 

64.5 
53-4 

per  cent. 
66.3 
56.3 

percent. 
66.3 
589 

percent. 

66.4 
61.1 

In  this  wc  have  illustrated  a  case  which,  in  passing  from 

the  widest  pitch,  having  61. 1  per  cent  of  the  solid  plate  left,  to 

the  narrowest  pitch,  which  had  53.4  per  cent  of  the  solid  plate^ 

'^Je  gain  or  excess  in  strength  in  the  net  section  almost  exactly 

compensated  for  the  loss  of  metal. 

In  Table  No.  3  the  average  of  all  the  joints  shows  the  high- 
est per  cent  of  excess  of  strength  in  the  narrowest  pitch,  and  a 
tendency  to  lose  this  excess  as  the  pitch  increases. 

Tests  of  detached  grooved  specimens  show  the  same  kind 
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of  behavior,  but  as  they  arc  not  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
found  in  a  joint,  the  analogy  does  not  extend  very  far. 

The  maximum  gain  in  strength  on  the  net  section,  not  for 
the  lime  being  regarding  ihc  hot  joints,  and  disregarding  the 
exceptionally  high  value  of  joint  No.  1339,  \'*  plate,  was  21^ 
per  cent,  the  minimum  value  2.5  per  cent  of  the  tensile  test- 
strip.  In  other  forms  of  joints,  and  with  punched  holes  in  both 
iron  and  steel  plate,  illustrations  are  numerous  in  which  iliere 
have  been  large  deficiencies,  the  metal  of  the  net  section  fall- 
ing far  below  the  strenj^th  of  the  plate. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  amply  shown  that  increasing 
the  net  widtli  diminishes  the  apparent  tenacity  of  the  plate, 
although  other  influences  may  tend  to  counteract  this  tendency' 
in  some  joints. 

In  order  to  compare  the  excess  in  strength  of  one  thickness 
of  plate  with  another  having  the  same  net  widths,  wc  have  the 
following  table,  rejecting  those  joints  that  failed  otherwise 
than  along  the  line  of  riveting  in  making  these  averages:— 


ThicicDcsi  of  Plate. 

Width  o(  pUte  between  riret-hotcs. 

i" 

il" 

x\" 

II" 

It" 

«♦" 

.1" 

«r 

t^ 

J" 

P,  ct. 
16  t 

P.  Ct. 
ia.6 
'3  7 
»4.3 
163 

»5  * 

P    CI. 

11.4 

9  3 
I4t 

P.  Cl. 

11.0 

t3-5 

10,7 
14  5 
14.1 

P.  C(. 

13* 

K 

7.6 

P.  Ct. 

e-o 
It  9 

8  8 

i»  7 
11.8 

P.CL 
11.5 
«.o 
B.a 

9  9 

19. 0 

P  ct. 

»3t 
13.6 
»«.f 

g.l 
to  1 

Ptt 

»" 

i". 

18.4 
16.7 

«?.7 

r 

»". 

1» 

Average  of  all   Uiick- 
neaite* 

16. • 

M.4 

ii.3 

«.« 

".« 

II.O 

0-1 

n.B 

■■ 

The  excess  in  strength  is  generally  well  maintained  in  eachj 
of  the  several  thicknesses,  and  were  it  possible  to  retain  ihc 
s;ime  ratio  of  net  to  gross  areas  of  plate,  and  at  the  same  time 
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[Ual  net  widths  between  rivets,  it  would  seem  from  this  point 
view  feasible  to  obtain  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  in  thick 
in  thin  plates. 

The  following  causes,  however,  tend  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
immation. 

For  equal  net  widths  thick  plates  require  larger  rivets  to 
void  shearing  than  thin  ones,  the  diameters  of  the  rivets  being 
omewhat  increased  for  this  cause,  and  again  because  it  has 
»ecomc  necessary  to  increase  the  metal  of  the  net  section  in 
nder  to  retain  a  suitable  ratio  of  net  to  gross  areas  of  plate. 

There  results  from  these  considerations  such  an  increase  in 
net  width  of  plate  that  the  excess  in  strength  displayed  by 
narrower  sections  is  lost,  and  consequently  the  result  is  a  joint 
of  lower  efficiency. 

The  data  relating  to  the  influence  of  compression  on  the 
bearing-surface  of  the  rivets,  on  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
plate,  as  shown  by  Table  No.  4  are  more  or  less  conflicting. 
However,  in  the  \"  plate,  in  which  the  most  intense  pressures 
ire  found,  there  is  seen  n  pronounced  increase  in  tensile  strength 

tthe  pressures  diminish  in  intensity. 
It  is  probable  that  the  efiTects  of  intense  compression  would 
more  conspicuous  in  a  less  ductile  metal,  or  one  in  which 
the  ductility  had  been  Impaired  by  punched  holes  or  otherwise, 
A  number  of  joints  were  tested  at  temperatures  ranging 
between  200°  and  700°  Fahr. 

The  heating  was  done  after  the  joints  were  in  position  for 
;csting,  by  means  of  Bunsen  burners,  arranged  in  a  row  par- 
tllcl  to  and  under  the  line  of  riveting. 

The  temperature  was  determined  with  a  mercurial  ther- 
nometer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  immersed  in  a  bath  of  oil, 
ontaincd  in  a  pocket  drilled  in  the  middle  rivet  of  the  joint. 

When  at  the  required  temperature  the  thermometer  was 
cmoved  from  the  joint,  a  dowel  was  driven  into  the  pocket  to 
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compensate  for  the  metal  of  the  rivet  which  had  been  removed 
by  the  drill,  and  then  loads  applied  and  gradually  increased  up 
to  the  time  of  rupture. 

Three  joints,  Nos.  1423,  1426,  and  1430,  were  tested  with- 
out  dowels  in  the  oil-pockets. 

The  method  of  heating  was  to  raise  the  temperature  of  !he 
joint,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  a  few  degrees  above  the 
temperature  at  which  the  test  was  made,  shut  off  the  gas. 
burners,  and  allow  the  temperatufe  to  fall  to  the  required  limit. 
The  temperature  fell  slowly,  draughts  of  cold  air  being  excluded 
from  the  under  side  of  the  joint  by  the  hood  which  covered 
the  gas-burners:  the  upper  side  and  edges  of  the  joint  vrere 
covered  with  fine  dry  coal-ashes. 

The  results  show  an  increase  in  tensile  strength  when  heatd 
over  the  duplicate  cold  joints  at  each  temperature  except  200' 
Fahr. 

From  200°  there  was  a  gain  in  strength  up  to  300°.  when 
the  resistance  fell  off  some  at  350°,  increased  again  at  400°.and 
reached  the  maximum  effect  observed  at  500°  Fahr. ;  from  this 
point  the  strength  fell  rapidly  at  600°  and  700°. 

In  per  cent  of  the  cold  joint  there  was  a  loss  at  200°  of  3.2 
per  cent,  the  average  of  three  joints  ;'  at  500°  the  gain  was  22.6 
per  cent,  the  average  of  four  joints.  The  maximum  and  mini- 
mum joints  at  this  temperature  showed  gains  of  27.6  per  cent, 
and  18.3  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  highest  tensile  strength  on  the  net  section  of  plate  was 
found  in  joint  No.  H33»  tested  at  500°  Fahr.,  where  8ioS*^ 
I)ounds  per  square  inch  was  reached  against  a  strength  of  580OO 
pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  cold  tensile  test-strip. 

The  hot  joints  showed  less  ductility  than  the  cold  one 
those  tested  at  200°  Fahr.  not  being  exempt  from  this  bcb^^ 
jor,  although  there  was  no  near  approach  to  brittleness  in  ai"* 

Three   joints,    Nos.    1418,   1420,  and    1424,   were   heat^^ 
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lined  when  fiot  with  loads  exceeding  the  ultimate  strength 
their  duplicate  cold  joints;  the  loads  were  released,  and 
er  having  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  testing-room 
3.  1424  cooled  to  150°  Fahr.)  were  tested  to  rupture,  and 
re  found  to  have  retained  substantially  the  strength  due 
:ir  temperature  when  hot. 

In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  time  intervening  between  hot 
aining  and  final  rupture  did  nut  contribute  towards  the  ele- 
tion  in  strength,  joint  No.  1434  was  strained  in  a  similar 
inner  with  a  load  approaching  rupture,  after  which  a  period 
rest  was  allowed  and  then  ruptured  without  material  gain 
strength. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  joints  fractured  at  400°  and  higher  tern- 
-•ratures  was  the  comparatively  smooth  surface  of  the  frac- 
ired  sections,  and  which  took  place  in  planes  making  angles 

about  go"  with  the  rolled  surface  of  the  plate. 

The  shearing-strength  of  the  iron  rivets  was  also  increased 
/an  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  rivets  in  joint  No.  1410  at  the  temperature  of  350° 
leared  at  43060  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  in  the  dupli- 
ite  cold  joint  No.  141 1  they  sheared  at  38530  pounds  per 
|uare  inch,  and  the  rivets  in  joint  No.  1398  at  300°  Fahr. 
ere  loaded  with  46820  pounds  ^x  square  inch  and  did  not 
ear 

Other  examples,  where  some  of  the  rivets  sheared  and  the 
ate  fractured  in  part,  showed  corresponding  gains  in  shearing, 
englh. 

■The  almost  entire  absence  of  granular  fractures  in  these 
its  is  a  feature  too  important  to  pa^s  by  without  special  men 
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TABULATIOM  OF  SINGLE- 

STEEL   PLATE. 


No, 

or 

T€«. 
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and        D4 

Hole*.       F 
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R 

a 
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** 

n 
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R 

S 

S 

u 

" 

'• 

•* 
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S 

s 

s 

*\ 
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•( 

'• 
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5 

s 

s 

Jl 

•« 

•« 

*t 
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T 

Q 

y 
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•• 
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4M 
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T 
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0 

'■ 

" 
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•■ 

<t 
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T 

0 

0 

«l 
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«* 

•• 
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I4II 

T 

0 

0 

14 

« 

tl 

t* 

«* 
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f4r> 

R 

R 

R 

m 

It. 00 

" 

M 
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4S4 

141.1 

R 

R 

R 

" 

•« 

*• 

- 

4l> 
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S 

S 

S 

«k 
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•• 

M 

»• 
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•4'5 

S 

S 

S 

•■ 

'• 

•* 

M 

M 

4« 

I4<6 

s 

Q 

0 

•* 
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M 

•< 

\\ 

4« 

•4  "7 

T 

g 

0 

1* 

■• 

t> 
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»* 
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T 
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0 

>l 
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M 

M 
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0 
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tt 

*k 

•• 
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V 

p 

p 

A 
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** 

M 

•* 

4T9 

I4S« 

U 

p 

p 

•I 

il 

" 

M 

" 

4>1 

I4t3 

S 

s 

s 

•1 

IJ.IJ 

)■ 

M 

tl 

4«9 

I4«3 

s 

s 

s 

■1 

M 

** 

H 

" 
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'4M 

T 

0 

0 

»l 

1J-7S 

•  1 

M 

•  t 

4«4 

»•'$ 

T 

0 

0 

•• 

•• 

tl. 

" 

" 

4Sj 

.4^6 

S 

s 

s 

A 

ia.75 

•  • 

«• 

siV^sl 

4T4 

i4»7 

R 

s 

s 

*' 

'• 

•• 

H 

•t 
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I4>8 

T 

(} 

c 

»1 

IJ.50 

" 

•  t 

■« 

47fl 

-» 

1439 

S 
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ti 

'• 

M 

** 

46S 

* 

■  430 

u 
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0 
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M-*S 

*' 

** 

tt 

4B4 

« 

■43* 
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0 

0 

ti 

•t 

•  1 

t< 

•  • 

4B3 

1 

» 
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1 

RIVETED   BUTT-JOINTS. 

STEEL  PLATE 

■ 

1 

SKlkMulArcft     . 

Shear- 

inc 
Area  of 
RlTCU. 

Tentile 
Strenath 
of  Plate 

per 
Sq.  la. 

Max.  S 

reM  on  Joint  per  Sq.  In, 

1 

Ho 

of  PUie. 

oearmK 
Surface 

of 
Rivets. 

.£  V  c  t/'      c  ^  w 

i-5 

GnM. 

Net 

Uta. 

•q.lu. 

«,.ln. 

•q.  tn. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

ItM. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

}•»' 

«.8U 

•  ifiS 

5.301 

S7»8o 

37750 

ii«o;o 

68080 

35970 

66.1 

•oa 

^^1 

5* 

■  •«<»« 

...^ 

5-30» 

ST»8o 

38980 

«M!ao 

90960 

37370 

68.1 

.... 

^^1 

1-449 

l-sHS? 

-.178 

5-301 

57180 

453«« 

75960 

113960 

468S0 

7V.6 

300 

^^1 

\m 

,..M 

i.i;j 

$•30: 

J7<8o 

39^ 

U400 

98990 

40X90 

68 .6 

.... 

^^H 

sM 

J655 

..187 

J. 301 

57*80 

37«» 

5*  "40 

98830 

40770 

64.7 

.... 

^^H 

v»« 

1.6m 

•  ■»74 

5  30» 

57180 

3^»o 

63080 

•  05100 

48100 

689 

JSo 

^^1 

S4« 

■.8gi 

•  Saj 

7.116 

57'8o 

36890 

OBI  10 

7^>30 

17690 

64$ 

... 

^^1 

ks>«n 

.9j6 

a.  SSI 

7.«4 

57180 

38950 

7t«00 

817^ 

9903a 

66.9 

•30 

^^1 

|b*» 

j.aSi 

•  5S» 

7.«l6 

57»8o 

379 '0 

67800 

86670 

306*0 

66.3 

.... 

^^H 

P^ 

s->g7 

•$57 

7.ei6 

S7'*o 

43730 

7;«A0 

1001  so 

35480 

7«4 

300 

^^1 

»m 

}»>0 

..468 

7.*i6 

$9050 

44790 

76110 

108830 

3TWO 

76.0 

400 

^^H 

!.«» 

3  SW 

«  473 

7.>i6 

59030 

393 'O 

666S0 

953»o 

31660 

66.3 

.... 

^^H 

».jt. 

4.0ta 

•  SSI 

7.«i6" 
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39850 

66110 

103500 

36.  JO 

664 

^^1 

!     tsn 

3-9»» 

■  $30 

7.«« 
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46610 

7«tflO 

119980 

4S060 

77« 

5«0 

^^1 

tiB 

4  334 

•.$»5 

7.>i6 
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453« 

71690 
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48080 

75  5 
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^^H 

%^M^ 

4  J70 

•.$46 

7*i6 
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108800 

88680 

66.7 
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a -900 

S.904 

9I«S 
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3$9»o 
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jiiSO 

61  8 
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V 

!IT» 
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S.8U 

9  4»S 
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34390 

68780 

6S780 

11060 

60. 1 

1 

^3 

3  191 
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9  4'S 
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35000 
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74430 

13360 

59.3 
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J*T 

3  »S9 

•  M 
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76OS0 
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3M 

*.w 

)-5»9 
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MO 
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.89. 

9  4*5 
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, . 

4% 
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t  Utf 

9  4»S 
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103880 
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'      «.«! 

]  «9I 

».8q3 

9  495 

60000 

38790 

66770 

91150 

18170 
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1 

4  ]n 

»  "74 

9-4IS 

58000 

44840 

74670 
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34»30 

7?  3 

(t) 

■  -1- 

«  MT 

t.Bot 

0  435 
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38740 

6467D 

06850 
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66.9 

«..^7 

3«" 

■345 

7.854 

5i»5o 

39730 

64110 
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3.'«o 
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3S95 

.  J65 

7  BS4 
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454" 

3S<»0 
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7«.9 
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«.«(» 

4  f40 

•.4>« 
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3*'8o 
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.. 

••51 

.833 

3.»oo 

•  19^ 

59050 

35070 

74410 

66340 
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59  3 

3» 
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..«3fl 

3.04 

ii.g,« 

59050 

304»0 

64810 
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S«.5 

\    *m 
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3-»33 

1 1 . 938 
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40330 
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8073^ 

•  1880 
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3V» 
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3.»3* 

11.918 

59050 
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66840 

66840 

»7S9o 

56.  s 

.... 

f  Mw 

j6>o 

1»T7 

Tl.9«8 

58000 

J6390 

64U0 

76390 

11040 

61.7 
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'••- 

J«1H 

3.^ 

11.938 

cSooo 

3-»66o 

68870 

71160 

19450 

jBo 

-,. 

•  !-ir.t.icd  while  at  temperature 

of  400*  Fahr.,  and 

alluwrd  to  cool  before  mpiore. 

•  >!r4.i.«J  while  at  temperature 

of  500*  Fahr..  and  s 

illowed  to  cot>l  before  rupture. 

t  Scruaed  while  at  temperature 

olsoo*  Fahr.,  then 

cooled  to  150*  Fstir.,and  nipturvd. 
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" 

" 

.4t4 

■444 

V 

E 

B 

«l 

11.85 

5/» 

%t% 

\u\ 

.6*1 

'445 

V 

B 

E 

»• 

)• 

t* 

*i 

" 

.te4 

1446 

V 

E 

B 

• 

It.OO 

•« 

•' 

tt 

.616 

»447 

V 

B 

B 

V. 

•  t 

" 

1* 

li 

■6a4 

I44S 

V 

B 

B 

H 

«3.75 

1* 

" 

" 

.6*1 

t449 

V 

B 

B 

li 

«i 

** 

11 

I* 

-6m 

»4SO 

w 

F 

G 

»4 

13.50 

t4 

*l 

tt 

.610 

»45> 

w 

G 

G 

II 

•• 

*l 

" 

li 

.611 

MS' 

V 

B 

K 

» 

It.OO 

tk 

" 

H«> 

.0*4 

M5J 

V 

B 

E 

•• 

H 

ti 

" 

" 

.feo 

14S4 

V 

B 

E 

•1 

«.7j 

tl 

.t 

•♦ 

,6n 

■4SS 

V 

B 

E 

*' 

tt 

1* 

1* 

u 

.618 

1456 

w 

G 

F 

A 

IJ.JO 

»* 

•t 

*t 

.61a 

'4S7 

w 

G 

G 

" 

" 

tt 

11 

»l 

.6ii 

1458 

w 

I 

1 

>t 

■4.15 

■* 

f    t« 

*» 

.610 

I4&9 

w 

H 

H 

" 

'* 

*> 

" 

" 

.6d% 

1460 

X 

1 

1 

A 

IS. 00 

•  1 

" 

" 

.617 

.»6. 

X 

) 

J 

'• 

*• 

tl 

" 

il 

.6i» 

I4&. 

V 

K 

F 

>l 

«3.13 

ii 

" 

" 

.650 

1463 

w 

F 

F 

" 

•  ■ 

" 

l< 

" 

.«aa 

1464 

V 

K 

B 

«i 

"■75 

» 

tl 

>A*>I 

.6*4 

1465 

V 

D 

B 

" 

tt 

" 

'• 

i> 

-Ctj 

.,« 

w 

G 

G 

H 

13.50 

«t 

" 

" 

■6.J 
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w 

N  T^" 

G 

tt 

ti 

•t 

i* 
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ED   BUTT-JOINTS- Gwi/i«i#rrf. 

STEEL  PLATE— r<n(/i«w«^. 


l\ 

Mutmum  Stress  on  Joint  per 

.££ 

knal  A  reft 

Square  Inch. 

c 

place. 

BeaiiDj: 

Shear- 

t^ 

0 

'Si 

Surface 
ut 

ing 
Area  of 

l\ 

n-. 

°^~. 

0 

■3 

l\ 

Rivets. 

RjTet^ 

li  •■   • 

Ilil 

«          i 

?3 

u 

a 

t5f 

\      Net, 

Ml 

5  c</]K 

^5 

' 

H 

h 

H 

W 

« 

u 

r- 

\    aq.  io. 

■q.in. 

•q. io. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

I        4<a43 

3  »»7 

ii.<ja8 

5*oco 

36>40 

csooo 

81430 

33030 

63.3 



\        J968 
1       3-53« 

3»47 

It. 938 

jSooo 

44490 

81060 

99040 

36960 

76-7 

SCO 

a  655 

9  940 

59050 

36670 

«4IM 

85540 

laBso 

6«.o 

.... 

\        3560 

J.67> 

9-940 

59050 

36900 

•U7I> 

844*0 

30690 

61.9 



^       3-9»> 

».7ii 

9.940 

60000 

4*430 

;iei» 

103580 

38,50 

70.5 

600 

f        4 -MS 

S.7IE 

9  940 

60000 

38740 

tt«440 

94730 

15840 

645 

.... 

a.7»» 

9.940 

58000 

46630 

7tft«0 

1 19390 

35680 

80.3 

500 

1       4a4« 

».7a8 

9.940 

«HfffTi7 

38900 

MSfO 

94400 

17390 

67-0 

»        4. 5*9 

t    7M 

9.940 

(Sooo 

39180 

6»*0 

104500 

.8500 

67.5 

aoo 

l»       4-5»« 

>.7»i 

9.940 

58000 

40360 

«M«0 

108930 

39630 

70.0 

.... 

»       4-837 
\        4a43 

»  7"7 

9  940 

574 'o 

38570 

6045a 

107610 

39410 

67.0 

.... 

2.7M 

9.940 

574 'O 

3,160 

61170 

106860 

39800 

68.3 

•  ■ .. 

1        3.7»« 

3.fe 

7«< 

55000 

33750 

MS80 

r»33o 

33670 

tio.i 

.... 

>        3-744 

3-»76 

7  »i6 

55000 

34530 

84740 

74«» 

33590 

63.7 

... 

i       4'Sfl 
1        4.>l» 

3  »34 

7.116 

5SOOO 

36760 

e«S40 

84010 

S76M 

66.0 

3-»7« 

7.tt« 

55MO 

35  "o 

«S440 

80380 

36440 

«3.8 

.... 

1        4.6J8 
\        4.«o 

3,rfo 

7.1(6 

55000 

4r93o 

71270 

101840 

46010 

76.. 

JW 

3»76 

7<ai6 

S5000 

36I00 

63560 

89370 

40S7O 

66.9 

.  .. 

\        $-*n9 

j.aos 

7.116 

S7"9o 

393*0 

64*90 

101 iSo 

4««00 

68.6 

400 

1        s.ft*a 
*       3-7*4 

3  »7 

7.116 

57»90 

36850 

60090 

94790 

43160 

64.3 

600 

3-744 

9-4M 

S5O00 

3»o8o 

eii&o 

64150 

35480 

58.3 

.... 

»       >.7« 

3.7*0 

9-4»5 

55000 

3»o6o 

64110 

64110 

*5300 

58.3 

.... 

t        4  199 
1       4.*7» 

i-yj' 

9  4*5 

5SOOO 

34  "o 

64440 

7»5»o 

38710 

60.0 

3.708 

9-4»5 

55000 

34000 

64S«0 

7*350 

3e4» 

61.8 

.... 

^       4-S90 

3.67a 

9  4^5 

57^90 

36490 

64680 

8siio 

3KIOO 

63.6 

1       4-383 

3  A6« 

9  4»$ 

57>9o 

360*1 

•4860 

81040 

3>5~ 

6*.B 

.... 

t         j.OOl 

3.660 

9-4»S 

57*90 

377» 

6U10 

89>6o 

3B490 

65.8 

•  ..■ 

1         i-OI« 

3.648 

9-4»5 

57»9o 

37540 

648A0 

89*70 

345 'O 

65.5 

.... 

1        5-5S3 

3.70a 

9  4»S 

55940 

37300 

69100 

93a  50 

66660 

66.6 

(        5  574 

3.708 

9-4a5 

SS940 

37000 

•1610 

9>630 

36440 

H>.x 

..*- 

\        5.i"9 

3.150 

7-854 

Sywo 

35780 

57840 

93810 

87060 

65.0 

.... 

4'995 

J  040 

7.854 

!7>9o 

36960 

59770 

96840 

87000 

64. 5 

.... 

'       3-73« 

4.311 

>..9>8 

55000 

3iogo 

66160 

58690 

•07«> 

56.5 

.... 

>        3-74^ 

4.»05 

ti.9>B 

55000 

31090 

66020 

58780 

307W) 

56.5 

»        4.131 

4.138 

11.938 

57»90 

33«50 

66tfi0 

66>40 

>«98o 

57-8 

.... 

k      4.09a 

4-09* 

M.9A 

55940 

33340 

66S60 

66040 

••7M 

58.0 

.... 

II 
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STERL   PLATE-rw.^w^.  J 

H  - 
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of 

RivclB. 
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or 
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TklckoeM. 
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RiTcta 
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x^ 

Plate 

CoTcn. 

Plate. 

'Coven. 
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la. 

in. 

to. 
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W 

B 

I 

•1 

6 

14  »5 

5/8 

V> 

>A*>i 

.6.3 

.4A9 

W 

1 

N«r" 

" 

6 

" 

" 

H 

M 

.609 

M70 

X 

S 

I 

>4 

13.00 

** 

»• 

•• 

.019 

MT* 

X 

S 

1 

•t 

M 

*' 

•* 

M 

.4t6 

»4T" 

V 

K 
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>i 

H.»3 

ik 

•» 

M 

.M 

M73 

w 

r  ■ 

P 

M 

M 

II 

M 

•• 

.<s^ 

•4»* 

w 

H 

D 

■t 

13  75 

" 

•t 

M 

.609 

1     ■ 

«  1 

M7$ 

w 

6 

-.. 

" 

5 

" 

M 

*( 

M 

.«I0 

t47« 

w 

[ 

1 

•) 

.4.38 

tl 

W 

M 

.6>o 

uv 

w 

I 

1 

•  t 

* 

" 

•* 

•V 

M 

.fio^ 

.478 

X 

I 

J 

3 

IJOO 

•  • 

•* 

»* 

.616    1     I  { 

M79 

X 

I 

J 

•• 

'• 

*t 

" 

N 

.6.3 

,         1 

•4to 

G 

B 

B 

Ji 

"SO 

" 

" 

M 

Ml 

■4lt 

u 

B 

B 

- 

" 

•* 

** 

M 

Jm 

t 

t4«i 

z 

K 

K 

> 

ts.oo 

V4 

7/l« 

H*« 

r* 

14SJ 

z 

K 

K 

H 

■  i 

ti 

M 

M 

.757 

liS4 

z 

K 

K 

ti 

"75 

M 

'* 

•• 

•T« 

>4BS 

z 

P 

P 

M 

(t 

M 

*• 

•• 

.7*1 

1 

.♦M 

z 

L 

M 

>l 
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M 

** 

M 

•74» 

«4«7 

z 

L 

M 

*■ 

11 

H 

« 

M 

.7*4 

■4« 

z 

N 

N 

H 

14.  »5 

t» 

u 

U 

-74S 

1489 

z 

0 

N 

u 

>• 

H 

M 

M 

•73S 

»«o 

z 

K 
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•i 
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*• 

II 

tA»>ft 

•tn 

I4«l 

z 

P 

P 

" 

t4 

•  • 

U 

•• 
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*Vf 

z 

M 

L 

>i 

■3-50 

ta 

•  ( 

M 

•Tjft 

i«3 

z 

M 

M 

•t 

>» 

*• 

u 

•• 

•754 

t 

■494 

z 

N 

0 

H 

M-»5 

" 

M 

»• 

.7*0 

"495 

z 

0 

0 

*• 

" 

ti 

)• 

M 

.»*» 

140* 

Y 

0 

P 

A 

6 

15.00 

t> 

M 

M 

.7*5 

>497 

Y 

P 

P 

•* 

6 

It 

•• 

" 

M 

.7»5 

149S 

Z 

L 

L 

H 

J 

13.13 

•1 

•■ 

W 

•73.* 

M9» 

z 

L 

U 

" 

, 

" 

ti 

" 

M 

•744 

tSDD 

z 

N 

M 

•* 

"3.7S 

M 

" 

** 

.J««. 

IJOl 

z 

N 

N 

•' 

" 

M 

** 

i# 

■m 

IS<M 

z 

0 

P 

•i 
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'* 

M 

" 

•« 
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RIVETED    BUTjT-JOINTS-a«/i»«^^. 

STEEL   PLATE 

—C^ntimutd, 

Sectional  Area 
ot  FUte. 

Bearinjr  Shear- 
Surface       inff 

Tensile 
StrVth 

o(  Phite 

per 
Sq.  In. 

Ma*.  Slrcu  on  . 

oint  pcrSq.  In. 

0 
£ 

•u  oO 

gi§v5=5^ 

.  c  w  t. 

GrOM. 

Net. 

of        •          - 

Rireis. 

Area  01 
RlveU. 

1 
vq.  io. 

tq.  la. 

•q.Ul. 

tq.  m. 

Ibft. 

Ibt. 

Ibi. 

lb.. 

lbs. 

«  m 

4»7 

4.138 

11.90B 

S7»»o 

34960 

06110 

7»130 

•5090 

S98 

l.«SK> 

4  579 

4.111 

ti.9oS 

ti 

34790 

OOOSO 

73540 

•53SO 

60.7 

9.>IS 

5.107 

4.178 

1I.9II 

S5940 

34980 

77740 

•7«30 

6t.5 

9»40 

s.oet 

4.>5i 

il.9>8 

** 

34770 

Miiii 

77370 

•6030 

6g.i 

8t» 

4.706 

3  533 

9.940 

55000 

36350 

0SO4O 

84770 

J0130 

66. t 

7.OTB 

4.55* 

3.416 

9.940 

57WO 

37100 

OMtO 

B6400 

•9780 

647 

«.j6« 

4 -9^6 

34>6 

9.940 

•* 

38150 

04  MO 

93110 

33090 

66.5 

IjBi 

4.950 

3  43> 

9.940 

"■ 

38»o     94640 

93'"o 

31140 

66.5 

«.»33 

5.40* 

3  43« 

9.940 

1* 

38610     MUO 

99410 

343»o 

67.4 

•?» 

5  3»3 

3-406 

9.940 

" 

38180     «£880 

97430 

33580 

66.6 

Q.340 

5  775 

3.465 

9  940 

55940 

38480  {  61670 

103630 

86770 

68.7 

«-345 

V84< 

3504 

9  940 

'• 

38410     01480 

109440 

36110 

68.6 

r.8.3 

S-ooo 

a.ai) 

7-95» 

55000 

37340      58360 

103730 

soovo 

67.9 

7-7*3 

4.966 

»  79S 

7-9i» 

•* 

38440       6«>6o 

io6j6o 

87600 

69.9 

•.R47 

4.431 

4<4tA 

9-4»5 

59QOO 

3*99° 

«t8;o 

640QO 

30030 

54  « 

9-099 

4  M7 

4  54» 

»-r»5 

•» 

31980 

0S8tO 

64070 

y*7o 

54  ■ 

9  475 

5.0*3 

4-45» 

9-4>5 

" 

34+40  |w»«o 

73930 

34630 

58.3 

»j  ».7»3 

5  15< 

4. 57* 

9  4»5 

•* 

34700     67t40 

73790 

S6600 

SB.8 

P*-"" 

S.6.8 

4-494 

9-4tS 

M 

S5000  1     63000 

78750 

S7660 

59-3 

■  'T».3»9 

5  74S 

4-5«4 

9  4»5 

*t 

36760  1  ftOUO 

8a870 

40310* 

6.-3 

m  6s4 

6.154 

4-470 

9  4*5 

M 

3B1W     06610 

9c^oo 

41970* 

64  fi 

.o.4tt 

6.a7« 

4.410 

9  4»5 

•• 

34000       5B670 

aoBfo 

87880 

57.6 

«»S3 

4-3S3 

4.88a 

11.998 

" 

31090     UH90 

58750 

•4030 

5.6 

«.59« 

4-5» 

5.076 

11.938 

•' 

39000     «7»40 

65340 

■5740 

54-« 

*  9<» 

4.983 

49«« 

11.998 

•  1 

34.70     OMSO 

68640 

•8590 

58  0 

1  '0..79 

508. 

5.090 

■t.Q>e 

■' 

33770 

07640 

67590 

•88 10 

57. • 

I  10  845 

5-7»S 

5.130 

II .os8 

•• 

34900 

00910 

73780 

31730 

59.1 

w.ljS 

5706 

5.IJ0 

It. 938 

" 

35810 

0700O 

75630 

3*540 

60.6 

•  1   17J 

6.146 

Soag 

11.938 

6CHM 

38470 

09040 

85480 

36040 

63.6 

•0890 

5-99* 

4894 

11.938 

*' 

37740 

flM60 

839B0 

34460 

6a.4 

(».6»4 

5.30» 

4.193 

9.940 

59000 

3Sixo 

oisao 

81700 

88890 

57  0 

5  71^ 

5  ST* 

4.«04 

10.030 

u 

36470 

OStMIO 

84810 

35550 

61.7 

10  47« 

6  19* 

4.«86  j     9 -940 

M 

38760 

06600 

9*750 

4u85o« 

63.7 

)a.oo4 

S  9<5 

4.o8g 

9-940 

** 

36740 

OS  180 

S9880 

80970 

6a. ■ 

io.>0o 

6319 

4.061 

0  940 

.« 

37930 

AS270 

97050 

39650» 

64.3 

10.663 

6.495 

4.168 

9.940 

U 

40630 

06810 

90«oo 

4»970« 

68.8 

1 

•St 

ccl  rlfeu. 

J 
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TABULATipN  OF  SINGLE-  | 

1 

STEEL  PLATB~C«itfrii«M/. 

1 

No. 
of 

Sheet  Letters. 

Pitch. 

No. 

of 

Width 

Nonunal 

ThlCfcOCM. 

Size  of 

Riveu 

and 

Holea. 

Plate. 

r.Bt. 

Plate. 

CoTcn. 

Rivets. 

Joint, 

Plate. 

CoTcra. 

ia. 

in- 

in. 

in. 

IB. 

in.    1  U 

1504 

Z 

K 

L 

•* 

»3So 

3/4 

7/16 

"A*«» 

•7-I    '      . 

1505 

z 

M 

M 

" 

*• 

" 

" 

•» 

.7«» 

« 

1506 

Y 

N 

0 

«l 

«4  »5 

«» 

» 

" 

■737 

1507 

V 

N 

0 

" 

»• 

** 

" 

M 

73S 

IJOS 

V 

Q 

Q 

si 

15.00 

t» 

" 

*l 

•737 

1509 

y 

Q 

Q 

•• 

•• 

«i 

ti 

«• 

753 

IJIO 

r 

L 

L 

%\ 

13.13 

«» 

'• 

" 

74» 

'JH 

V 

L 

L 

•t 

•• 

•t 

" 

t| 

■7S5 

»5»» 

z 

... 

.... 

»t 

»3-7S 

(1 

11 

*« 

-7S0 

'513 

z 

N 

N 

'• 

■« 

•' 

** 

M 

•Tfi* 

ISM 

V 

0 

0 

»i 

14.13 

)t 

" 

*• 

-Tfo 

1515 

Y 

0 

0 

" 

•t 

M 

" 

*t 

7«* 

15*6 



PI 

P 

3 

I$.O0 

It 

" 

«• 

7«9 

IS17 

Y 

P- 

0 

•' 

" 

*t 

11 

" 

•741 

I5,« 

Z 

K 

K 

3* 

IS. 90 

" 

" 

M 

75« 

»5I9 

z 

K 

K 

" 

•  1 

*i 

(1 

.741 

i5>o 

z 

K 

K 

3i 

13.00 

•  t 

" 

M 

.7*1 

1531 

z 

K 

K 

i> 

" 

II 

•1 

M 

.7t« 

i5». 

z 

M 

M 

3l 

U  so 

•  1 

M 

*« 

•7«S 

15»3 

z 

M 

M 

» 

■754 
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ED   BUTT-JOINTS— aw/i"ii-i*</. 

5TRRL   PLATE -C/«/i«M/</. 


MArcB 

BeafiOK 
Surface 

RiveU 

Shear. 

ing 
Area  ai 
KiveU. 

Teo«le 

Slf«th 
ol  PUtc 

Sq.  In. 

Maji.  Su-ca*  m  Juml  per 

Sq. In. 

•5 

ci 

sfnU^sS 

.2    a 

M 

(/I 

lbs. 

Net. 

£  =  ;- 

•q  io. 

M).  in. 
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APPLIED  MECSAHICS. 
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NoTKs.— Figures  in  heaTjr-facc  type  denote  iM 
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^^                TABULATION  OF  RIVETED  JOINTS, 
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TABLE  NO.  3. 

£xc£ss  iM  Strjength  of  Net  Section  im  Joint  over  Strength  of 

Tensile            ■ 

Test-Strip.— Single-riveted  Butt-Joints,  Steel  Plate. 
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APPLIED   MSCUANSCS. 


In  (he  Report  of  Tens  made  at  Watertowo  Arsenal  dariof  tbc  fiscal  yza 
ended  June  30,  1891,  is  the  following  account  of  aaocher  series  o(  tests 00  nvned 
Joints ; 

"  Comprised  in  the  present  report  are  113  tests  made  with  steel  plates  ol 
1/4".  s/i^"*  3/8".  and  7/1&"  thickness  with  iron  rivets  machine  driTen  in  drilled 
or  punched  holes. 

"The  plates  used  were  from  material  used  in  earlier  tests,  the  resuluot 
which  have  been  published  in  previous  reports. 

"  In  the  use  of  metal  once  before  tested,  such  plates  were  selected  is  had 
not  been  overstrained  prcvionsly*  or  those  in  which  the  elastic  limit  bad  (mm 
but  very  slightly  exceeded. 
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"Tbe  present  teits  are  supplementary  to  those  o(  earlier  reports,  and  occupy 
a  place  inlennediaie  between  the  elementary  forms  of  joints  and  the  more  eUb- 
oraie  types  of  joints  which  have  been  investigated. 

'  *  Wide  variation  has  been  given  the  pitches,  and  rivets  of  extreme  diameters 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  including  joints  in  which  these  features  have 
hero  carried  to  ibeir  extreme  limits. 

"  The  eiBcieocles  of  the  joints  are  stated  In  per  cent  of  strength  of  tbe  solid 
plalc." 
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In  the  design  of  a  riveted  tension-joint  the  problem  usually 
presents  itself  in  the  following  form : 

Given,  in  all  particulars,  the  two  plates  to  be  united,  to 
design  the  joint  ;  i.e.,  to  determine,  i**,  the  diameter  of  rivet  to 
be  used  ;  2",  the  spacing  of  the  rivets,  centre  to  centre ;  and,  3*, 
the  lap. 

In  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  lap,  the  common 
practice  has  been  already  explained  and  very  little  has  been 
done  experimentally. 

In  order  to  determine  the  diameter  and  the  spacing  of  the 
rivets  by  the  usual  methods  of  calculation,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  know  the  three  following  kinds  of  resistance  of  the 
metals,  viz.: 

1^.  The  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  plate  along 
the  line  or  lines  of  rivet-holes; 

2**.  The  shearing-strength  of  the  rivet  metal ; 

3**.  The  resistance  to  compression  on  the  bearing-surface  of 
either  plate  or  rivet. 

Hence  we  need  to  ascertain  what  the  tests  cited  show  in 
regard  to  these  three  quantities. 

Tension.— The  tensile  strength  of  the  plate  used  should, 
of  course,  be  determined  by  means  of  tests  made  on  specimens 
cut  from  it.  Further  than  this,  questions  arise  as  to  the 
excess  tenacity  due  to  the  grooved  specimen  form,  and  as  lo 
any  injury  due  to  punching  when  the  holes  are  punched. 

The  txcess  tenacity  is,  of  course,  greater  with  small  than 
with  large  spaces  between  the  rivet-holes ;  hence,  inasmuch  as 
the  tendency  is  toward  the  use  of  large  rivets,  and,  conse* 
qucntly.  large  pitches,  the  excess  tenacity  applicable  in  practi- 
cal cases  becomes  small,  and  would  be  better  disregarded  in 
the  design  of  most  riveted  joints.  In  cases  where  the  holes 
are  drilled,  therefore,  we  should  use  for  tensile  strength  per 
square  inch  of  the  plate  along  the  line  of  rivet-holes,  the  tensile 
strength  per  square  inch  of  the  plate  itself. 


w 
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TIic  better  and  more  ductile  the  plate  the  less  is  the 
injury  done  by  punching;  but,  while  more  or  less  punching  is 
done,  the  better  class  of  work  is  drilled.  A  study  of  the  results 
in  the  cases  of  punched  plates  will  show  approximately  what 
allowance  to  make  for  the  weakening  due  to  punching  difTerent 
qualities  of  plate. 

Shearing. — A  study  of  the  results  of  the  government  tests 
show  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  the  shearing-strength  of  the 
wrought-iron  rivets  used,  to  be  about  38000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  which  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
same  rivet  metal. 

For  steel  rivets,  of  the  kinds  now  prescribed  in  most  spec- 
ifications, the  shearing-strength  appears  to  be  about  45000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Compression. — To  determine  what  we  should  estimate  as 
the  ultimate  compression  on  the  bearing-surface  is  a  more 
difficult  problem ;  for  if  a  joint  fails  in  consequence  of  too 
great  compression  on  the  bearing-surface  the  cause  of  the 
failure  does  not  exhibit  itself  directly,  but  in  some  indirect 
manner — probably  by  decreasing  the  resisting  properties  of 
either  the  plate  or  the  rivets,  and  hence  by  causing  either  the 
joint  to  break  by  tearing  the  plate  or  by  shearing  tither  the 
rivets  or  the  plate  in  front  of  the  rivets,  but  at  a  lower  load 
than  that  at  which  it  would  have  broken  had  the  compression 
not  been  excessive;  and  hence  when  such  breakage  occurs  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  due  to  excessive  compression  re- 
ducing the  tensile  or  the  shearing  strength,  or  whether  its  full 
tensile  or  shearing  strength  was  really  reached. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  in  the  tables  of  Government  tests 
the  heavy  numbers  in  the  column  marked  "  Compression  on 
the  bearing-surface  of  the  rivets  "  indicate  that  the  plate  broke 
ut  in  front  of  the  rivets,  which  might  be  due  to  excessive 
compression  or  to  a  deficiency  of  lap. 

While  more  experiments  are  needed,  it  would  seem  proba- 
ble that  we  might  deduce  some  conclusions,  at  least,  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  compression  by  a  study 
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of  the  relations  existing  between  the  compression  per  square 
inch   on   the  bearing-surface  at  fracture  and  the  efficient)*  of      v 
the  joint  as  shown  by  the  Government  tests.  ■ 

For  this  purpose  the  following  diagrams  (see  pages  631  and  " 
632)  have  been  plotted,  with  the  efficiencies  as  abscissx  and  1 
the  compression  per  square  inch  on  the  bearing-surface  at  ■ 
fracture  as  ordinates.  If  similar  diagrams  were  plotted  with  ^ 
the  efficiencies  as  abscissa:  arid  the  ratio  of  the  compression  per 
square  inch  on  the  bearing-surface  at  fracture  to  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  plate  as  ordinates  the  character  of  the  diagrams 
would  be  substantially  the  same,  as  the  plates  used  in  the  tests 
were  all  of  mild  steel  of  approximately  the  same  quality,  and 
hence  the  difference  in  tensile  strength  of  different  samples 
was  not  great, 

A  study  of  these  diagrams  shows  that  in  the  case  of  the 
i-inch  plates  experiments  were  made  with  compressions  up  to 
about  158,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  but  that  the  highest 
compression  reached  with  any  other  thickness  of  plate  was 
about  120,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Inasmuch  as  Kennedy  advises  the  use  of  96.000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and   as  this  is  higher  than   the  values  that  have    . 
been   customarily   advocated,  it   would  hardly  seem  wise  toH 
adopt  a  much  higher  value  unless  the  tests  furnish  us  sufficient^ 
evidence  for  such  a  procedure.     Considering  the   facts  stated 
above,  and  also  the  fact  that  in  the  cases  of  the  double-riveted 
joints  some  of  the  highest  compressions  were  accompanied  by 
a  decrease  in  efficiency,  it  would  seem  best  to  limit  our  csli-     1 
mate  of  the   ultimate  compression  on  the  bearing-surface  tOM 
from  90,000  to  100.000  pounds  per  square  inch  until  we  have^ 
further  light  on  the  subject  derived  from  experiment  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  when  we  do  obtain  further  light  we 
may  find    ourselves   warranted   in  using  a   somewhat  higher 
value. 

The  reasoning  which  leads  to  the  above  conclusion  is,  ofj 
course,  based  on  evidence  which  is  not  conclusive,  because  of 
the  lack  of  tests  with  higher  compressions  on  the  bearing  sur* 
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face,  with  plates  thicker  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quarter-inch  plates  show  higher  efficiencies 
with  compressions  above  looooo  pounds  than  they  do  with 
compressions  of  icxxxx>  pounds  or  less,  and  the  author  knows 
of  tests  upon  riveted  joints  in  -j^-inch  plates  which  tend  to 
show  that,  with  good  wrought-iron  rivets,  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  to  use  a  considerably  larger  number  for  compression  on 
the  bearing-surface,  in  designing  riveted  joints — at  least 
lioooo  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  probably  more 
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It  will  be  observed  that  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
friction,  and  it  is  safer  to  leave  this  out  of  account,  as  the  tests 
show  that  slipping  takes  place  at  all  loads,  and  as  there  is  no 
friction  at  the  tinu-  of  fracture. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tests  at  Watertown  Arsenal 
were  made  with  wrought-iron  rivets  in  mild-steel  plates,  this 
being,  at  the  time,  the  most  usual  practice,  although  steel 
rivets  were  sometimes  used.  At  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  steel  long  ago  superseded  wrought- 
iron  for  boiler-plate,  and  that  it  has,  to-day,  superseded 
wrought-iron  for  structural  shapes,  as  I  beams,  channel-bars, 
angles,  etc.,  and  that  the  use  of  steel  rivets  has  become  very 
extensive,  nevertheless  a  great  many  still  adhere  to  the  use 
of  wrought-iron  rivets,  and  feel  more  confidence  in  them  than 
they  do  in  steel  rivets.  Whereas  the  use  of  wrought-iron 
rivets  had  been  practically  universal,  the  qualifications  for  a 
good  wrought-iron  rivet  metal  became  pretty  well  known,  and 
while  sometimes  specifications  were  drawn  up  giving  the 
requirements  of  the  rivet  metal  for  tensile  strength,  ductility, 
jtc,  which  of  course  would  vary  more  or  less,  nevertheless 
;hc  variations  would  not  be  large.  A  study  of  the  Watertown 
;ests  shows  that  the  wrought-iron  rivet  metal  used  in  those 
csts  had  a  tensile  strength  of  from  about  52000  to  about 
)9000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  percentage  contraction 
>f  area  at  fracture  of  from  about  30  to  about  45.  With  this 
netal  the  shearing  strength  per  square  Inch  seems  to  be  about 
I  of  the  tensile  strength  per  square  inch.  Of  course  other 
lests  are  necessary  to  show  whether  the  metal  can  be  properly 
worked,  and  whether  it  is  red-short  or  not,  such  as  that  the 
metal  should  bend  double,  whether  cold  or  hot,  without  cracks. 
&nd  that  cracks  should  not  develop  when  the  shank  is  ham- 
mered down,  cold  or  hot,  to  a  length  considerably  less  than 
the  diameter. 

When  steel  rivets  were  first   iiscd,  the  steel  employed  was 
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not  an  extremely  soft  steel,  as  shown  by  the  few  cases  of  steel 
rivets  included  in  the  VVatertown  Ars'.nal  tests  already  quoted, 
where  the  shearing -strength  per  square  Inch  varied  from  about 
50CXXJ  pounds  per  square  inch  up  to  as  high  a  figure  as  65000 
pounds  per  square  inch;  and  by  Kennedy's  tests,  where  he  ap- 
parently fixes  on  from  about  49000  to  about  54000  pounds  per 
square  inch  as  the  shearing-strength  of  sieel  rivets. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  metal  with  these  shcaring-strengtb 
would  have  a  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  which  would  nol 
warrant  us  in  classifying  it  as  ver\'  soft  steel. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  brittleness  should  roi 
in  any  way  be  tolerated  in  rivet  metal,  and  hence  it  would  ^ecm 
that  at  least  soft  steel  should  be  used  for  rivets. 

The  specifications  proix>sefI  by  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  prescribe  for  tensile  strength  per  square  inch 
of  steel  for  structural  rivets  from  50000  to  60000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  for  Iwilcr-rivcts  from  45000  to  55000  pounds. 

While  the  number  of  tests  that  have  bcx'n  nuule  u[x>n  joinb 
constructed  with  steel  rivets  is  not  large,  the  shearing-strength 
of  such  steel  rivets  as  arc  in  use  to-day  is  nol  very  far  from  45000 
p<»unds  per  square  inch,  as  a  rule. 

The  number  of  tests  of  joints  constructed  with  steel  nvelsis 
not  suffiritntly  large  to  warrant  drawing  from  them  definite 
conclusions  regarding  the  ultimate  compression  on  the  bearing 
surface  in  such  joints.  Meanwhile,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use 
for  it  the  same  values  as  aa*  suitable  in  the  case  of  joints  made 
with  steel  plates  and  wrought  iron  rivets. 

The  following  table  contains  the  joints  tested  at  Watcrtown 
Arsenal,  which  were  made  with  steel  plate  and  wroughl-iron 
rivets,  and  in  which  the  plate  broke  out  in  front  of  the  rivet.  It 
is  evident  that  only  four  of  them,  vi/..,  491st  4916,  4917,  49181 
failed  in  consequence  of  excessive  compression  on  the  bearing 
surface,  and  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  plate  in  the  other  cases 


was  due  to  insufficiency  of  lap. 


The  calculated  -j  was  obtained 
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by  the  method  described  on  page  554,  assuming  /r  =  55000,  and 
/.  =  38000,  and  /c  =  96000. 
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§  234.  Wire  and  Wire  Rope. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
process  of  making  wire  by  cold  drawing  greatly  increases  the 
strength  of  the  metal.  .Annealing,  on  the  other  hand,  decreases 
the  strength,  and  increases  the  ductility.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  discuss  the  various  qualities  of  wire  required  and 
used  for  diflcrenl  purposes-  Hence,  inasmuch  as  results  of  tests 
of  wrought-iron,  and  of  steel  wire,  have  already  been  given,  there 
will  be  given  here  only  a  few  tests  of  hard-drawn,  of  semi-hard- 
drawn;  and  of  soft  copper  wire. 

TfVrf  ropt. — Wire  rope  is  used  for  a  great  many  purpose?,  as 
in  suspension  bridges,  in  hoisting,  in  haulage,  in  the  transmission 
of  power,  etc. 

While  flat  wire  rope  is  used  for  some  purposes,  and  while 
wire  rope  made  of  parallel  wires  is  used  in  large  suspension 
bridges,  the  greater  pan  is  made  by  twisting  a  number  of  wire 
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strands  around  a  central  core,  which  may  be  of  tarred  hemp,  or 
which  may  be,  iisclf,  a  wire  strand,  the  \nre  strands  being  made 
of  wires  twisted  together. 

In  the  case  of  a  wire  core,  the  strength  of  the  rope  is  a  little 
greater,  but  the  resistance  to  wearing  is  less. 

The  most  usual  number  uf  strands  is  six,  each  strand  contain- 
ing seven,  eighteen,  or  nineteen  wires,  though  other  numbers  o€ 
wires  are  sometimes  used. 

The  strength  that  can  be  realized  in  practice  is  always  Ie&-S 
than  the  strength  of  the  rope,  and  is  determined  by  the  method  c»^ 
holding  the  ends,  as  the  junction  point  of  the  rope  and  the  hold^^ 
is  the  weakest  point. 

The  usual  methods  of  holding  the  ends  are  as  follows:  splic^* 
ing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transmission  of  power,  passing  the  rojr^ 
around  a  pulley,  or  around  a  thimble,  fastening  it  in  a  socket,  o^j 
in  a  clamp. 

The  diameter  of  the  drum  or  sheave  around  which  a  rop^ 
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should  not  be  so  small  as  to  cause  too  much  stress  to  be 
kd  upon  some  of  the  wires,  in  consequence  of  the  bemiing- 
nit  introduced  by  the  curvature. 

lasmuch  as  it  may  be  a  matter  of  convenience  to  have  here 
fables  giving  the  strength  of  rope  as  claimwl  by  some  makers, 
[will  foUow  here  two  tables  of  the  strength  of  diflFerent  sizes, 
(Ten  by  the  Roebling  Company  for  their  rope. 
She  following  explanations  are  given  by  the  Roebling  Com- 

L about  the  quab'ty  of  the  metal  used: 
n,  open-hearth  steel,  crucible  steel,  and  plough  steel  pes- 
Dualities  which  cover  almost  every  demand  upon  the  material 
■Wire  rope.     Copper,  bronze,  etc.,  are,  however,  used  for  a 
special  purposes. 

Phe  strength  of  iron  wire  ranges  from  45000  to  looooo  pounds 
iquare  inch;  open- hearth  steel,  from  50000  to  130000  pounds 

SEVEN-WIRE  ROPE. 
Co(np>:4e<)  of  6  Strands  and  a  Hemp  Center,  7  Wires  to  the  Strand. 


No. 


Diameter 
in  Incbrs. 


1) 

it 
1 

I 
\ 

I* 

\ 


Approxi- 
mate 
Circum- 
fenncc 
ta  Inches. 


4! 

4i 

4 

3i 

'I 

2 

;l 

1 
\ 


Weight 

per  Pot^t  in 

Pounds. 


3.5s 
3.00 

3.45 
a  .00 

I  58 
1 .30 
0.89 

o  75 
0.6a 

0.50 

OJ9 
0.30 
0.2a 
0.15 

O.I3C 


Apprr>xinn*te  BrealcinB- strain  in  Tons  of      | 

J?OC 

LU. 

Transmisajim  or 

Haulage  Rope. 

Bxlrm 

Strong 

C^st  Steel. 

M^ 

Swedish 

Caat 

Iron. 

SUsel. 

34 

68 

79 

91 

3Q 

58 

68 

78 

24 

48 

56 

64 

30 

40 

46 

53 

lb 

3» 

JJ 

43 

12 

14 

3a 

9  3 

18.6 

21 

34 

7 

0 

«5.8 

T8.4 

3T 

6 

6 

13-2 

15    1 

17 

5 

10.6 

I'  3 

14 

4 

8.4 

9.70 

II 

3 

6.6 

7.50 

8.55 

3 

4.8 

\^ 

635 

I 

3-4 

4  35 

I 

a. 8 

3    22 

365 
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NINETEBX-WIRB  ROPB. 
Compoaed  <4  6  Strmnda  «nd  »  H«mp  Crnier,  19  Wires  Co  a  Strand. 


Approxi- 

Weisht. 

Appraximatc  BKakiaff-«tnin  in  Tqq»«I 

TiKleNo. 

Dwmctrr 

in  Inches. 

mate 
Cirrmn- 
fcrrni* 

per  PtMii  in 
Pwund*. 

Sundftn)  HoEnins 
Rope. 

Hxtrt 

»£f 

in  Inche«. 

Siroajr 

Swedish 

Cut 

Cast  StcoL 

Irun. 

Steel. 

— 

A 

H 

»l-95 

— 



— 

JOS 

— 

A 

7i 

9.8s 

■^ 

— 

— 

»W 

1 

2j 

7* 

8.00 

78 

156 

1S3 

308 

a 

3 

6i 

6.30 

6a 

134 

«44 

»6s 

3 

1 

5* 

485 

48 

96 

113 

138 

4 

iB 

5 

4-15 

43 

84 

97 

lit 

5. 

;| 

4} 

3-55 

36 

72 

&♦ 

96 

5* 

4i 

3.00 

31 

6j 

7a 

8t 

6 

ij 

4 

245 

«S 

50 

58 

67 

7 

li 

l\ 

a  .00 

ai 

43 

49 

56 

S 

I 

.^ 

i  58 

>7 

.H 

39 

44 

9 

f 

A 

1 .30 

13 

36 

30 

J4 

10 

\ 

3i 

o.Sg 

9-7 

19.4 

2^ 

»5 

10 

\ 

9 

0-62 

6  8 

13.6 

t58 

18 

'J 

0.50 

S-S 

II.O 

13-7 

MS 

10 

\ 

li 

0  39 

4  4 

8.8 

lO.l 

It  4 

loa 

li 

0.30 

34 

6.8 

78 

8.85 

106 

1 

li 

0.22 

a  5 

50 

578 

6-55 

IOC 

A 

I 

0.15 

1-7 

3.4 

4   05 

4'SO 

lod 

\ 

i 

0.10 

I.S 

5  4 

3.70 

3-<» 

per  square  inch;  crucible  steel  from  130000  to  190000  pounds 
per  square  Lnch;  and  plough  steel  from  tqoooo  to  350000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Plough  steel  wire  is  made  from  a  high  grade  of 
crucible  casi -steel. 

§  235.  Other  Metals  and  Alloys. — Copper  is,  nejct  to  iron 
and  steel,  the  me'.al  most  used  in  construction,  sometimes  in  the 
pure  state,  especially  in  the  form  of  sheets  or  wire,  but  j 
more  frequently  alloyed  with  tin  or  zinc;  those  metals  where  I 
the  tin  predominaics  over  the  zinc  being  called  bronze,  and 
those  where  zinc  predominates  over  tin,  brass.  Copper  in  ibc 
pure  stale  was  used  not  long  ago  for  the  fire-box  plates  of  loco- 
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motive  and  other  steam-boilers/as  it  was  believed  to  stand  better 
:he  great  strains  due  to  the  changes  of  temperature  that  come 
jpon  these  plates,  than  iron  or  steel ;  but  now  steel  or  iron  has 
ilmost  entirely  superseded  it  for  this  purpose,  except  in  some 
::ases  where  the  feed-water  is  very  impure,  and  where  the 
impurities  are  such  as  corrode  iron. 

The  alloys  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  which  are  used  most 
where  strength  and  toughness  are  needed,  are  those  where  the 
tin  predominates  over  the  zinc ;  and  the  composition,  mode  of 
manufacture,  and  resisting  properties  of  these  metals,  together 
with  the  effect  of  other  ingredients,  as  phosphorus,  have  been 
very  extensively  investigated  with  reference  to  their  use  as  a 
material  for  making  guns,  instead  of  cast-iron. 

Accounts  of  tests  made  on  these  alloys  will  be  found  as 
iollows : — 

I        Major  Wade  :  Ordnance  Report,  1856, 
T.  J.  Rodmnn  :  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon. 
Executive  Document  No.  ?_v  46th  Congress,  2d  session. 
Materials  of  Engineering  :  Thurston. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
results  of  these  tests ;  but  a  table  will  be  given  on  page  639  for 
Convenience  of  use,  showing  rough  average  values  of  the  resist- 
ing powers  of  some  metals  and  alloys  other  than  iron. 

§  236.  Timber. —  However  extensively  iron  and  steel  may 
have  superseded  timber  in  construction,  nevertheless,  there  are 
Tiany  cases  in  which  iron  is  entirely  unsuitable,  and  where 
limber  is  the  only  material  that  will  answer  the  purpose;  and 
ti  many  cases  where  either  can  be  used,  timber  is  much  the 
cheaper.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  use  of  timber  in  construc- 
tion is  even  now,  and  as  it  seems  always  will  be,  a  very  impor- 
tant item. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  timber  is,  that,  on  yielding, 
it  gives  more  warning  than  iron,  thus  aiifording  an  opportunity 
to  foresee  and  to  prevent  accident. 

If  we  make  a  section  across  any  of  the  exogenous  trees,  as 
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Brass  cast 

lirass  wire    . 

Bronze  unwrought : 

84.29  cop(>cr  +  t5.7itm(gtm  metal) 

82.81       "      +  17.19  ** 

81.10      "      +  18.90  " 

78.97      *'      +21.03  "  (brasses).    . 

34.92       "       +65.08  "  (small  bcIU) 

15.17      '*      +84.83  "  (spcculummetal) 

Tin 

Zinc 

Copper  cast 

Copper  bolta 

Copper  wire      ,.«..•..• 

C>uld  cast 

Silver  cast 

Plalintim  wire 

Lead  cast 


Specific 
Gravity. 


8.396 


8.561 
8463 

8^59 
S.738 

8.056 

7447 
7.391 
6.86r 
8.712 

8.878 

19.258 
10476 
22.069 

"•352 


TcBMle 
Stnrapfa 
per  Sq.  Id. 


iSooo 
49000 

36060 

34048 

39648 

30464 

3136 

6944 

5600 

7500 

24138 

33000 

60000 

20000 

40000 

56000 

iSoo 


MtxMta 


9170000 
I423DOOD 


17000000 


the  oak.  pine,  etc.»  we  shall  find  a  series  of  concentric  layers; 
these  layers  being  called  annual  rings,  because  one  is  generally 
deposited  every  year. 

Radiating  from  the  heart  outwards  will  be  found  a  series  of 
radial  layers,  these  being  known  as  the  medullary  rays. 

Of  the  annual  rings,  the  outer  ones  are  softer  and  lighter  in 
color  than  the  inner  ones ;  the  former  forming  the  sap-wood,  and 
the  latter  the  heart-wood.  When  the  log  dries,  and  thus  lends 
to  contract,  it  will  be  found  that  scarcely  any  contraction  takes 
place  in  the  medullary  rays ;  but  it  must  take  place  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  viz.,  along  the  annual  rings,  thus 
causing  radiating  cracks,  and  drawing  the  rays  nearer  together 
on  the  side  away  from  the  crack.  This  action  is  exhibited  in 
Fig.  241,  where  a  log  is  shown  with  two  saw-cuts  at  rigM 
angles  to  each  other;    when  this  log  be    ^mes  dry,  the  four 
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ight   angles    all    becoming   acute 

through     the     shrinkage     of     the 

rings. 

If  the  log  be  cut  into  planks  by 

parallel   saw-cuts,  the  planks  will, 

after    drying,    assume    the    forms 

shown    in    Fig.   242,  as   is  pointed 

out    in    Anderson's    '*  Strength   of 

Materials,"  from  which  these  two 

cuts  are  taken. 

This  internal  construction  of  a 

plank  has  an  important   influence 

upon  the  side  vvhich  should  he  uppermost  when  it  is  used  for 

flooring ;  for.  if  the  heart  side  is  up- 
permost, there  will  be  a  liability  to 
having  layers  peel  off  us  the  wood 
dries :  indeed,  boards  for  flooring 
sliould  be  so  cut  as  to  have  the  an- 
nual rings  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  of  the  plank.  Before  discuss- 
ing  any  other  considerations  which 

P^"-Z7"^--H*^'tCV^y        affect  the  adaptability  of  timber  to 
^^'         ^^^.^^^          uj.g   ji^   construction,   we   will   con- 
***■                    sider  the  question  of  its  strength. 
j5  237.    Strength    of    Timber In    this   regard    we   must 

!  observe,  that,  wliereas  the  strength  and  elasticity  and  other 
I  properties  of  iron  and  steel  vary  greatly  with  its  chemical  com- 
position and  the  treatment  it  has  received  during  its  manufac- 
ture, the  strength,  etc.,  of  timber  is  much  more  variable,  being 
seriously  affected  by  the-soil.  climate,  and  other  accidents  of  its 
ijrowth,  its  seasoning,  and  other  circumstances  ;  and  that  over 
many  of  these  things  we  have  no  control :  hence  we  must  not 
fxpect  to  find  that  all  timber  that  goes  by  one  name  has  the 


frame  strength,  and  we  shall  find  a  much  greater  variation  and 
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irregularity  in  timber  than  in  iron.  The  experiments  that  have 
been  made  on  strength  and  elasticity  of  timber  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes :  — 

I**.  Those  of  the  older  experimenters,  except  those  made 
on  full-size  columns  by  P.  S.  Girard,  and  published  in  179& 
A  fair  representation  of  the  results  obtained  by  them,  all  A 
which  were  deduced  from  experiments  on  small  pieces,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  tables  given  in  Professor  Rankine's  books, 
"Applied  Mechanics,"  "Civil  Engineering;"  and  "Machinerj 
and  Millwork." 

2°.  Tests  made  by  modem  experimenters  on  small  piecei 
Such  te^ts  have  been  made  by  — 

(a)  Trautirine :  Engineers'  Pocket-Book. 
(^)   Hatfield:  Transverse  Strains. 
(^)  Laslett:  Timber  and  Timber  Trces- 
<//)  Thurston  :  Materiak  of  Constraction. 

{e)  A  series  of  tests  on  small  samples  of  a  great  variety  of  AmericiD 
woods,  made   for  the  Census  Department,  and  recorded  is 
Executive  Document  No.  5, 48th  Congress,  ist  session. 
Timber  Physics.  Division  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   For  a  fairly  romplete  bibliography  oi  tests  of  tim- 
ber  see  a  paper  by  G.  Lanza,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1905. 

3®.  Tests  made  by  Capt.  T.  J.  Rodman,  U.S.A.,  the  results 
of  which  arc  given  in  the  "Ordnance  Manual." 

4°.  All  tests  that  have  been  made  on  full-size  pieces. 

In  regard  to  tests  on  small  pieces,  such  as  have  commonly 
been  used  for  testing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  while  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  may  be  derived  from  such  tests 
as  to  some  of  the  properties  of  the  tiq^ber  tested,  nevertheless, 
such  specimens  do  not  furnish  us  with  results  which  it  is  sate 
to  use  in  practical  cases  where  full-size  pieces  are  used.  Inas- 
much as  these  small  pieces  are  necessarily  much  more  perfect 
(otherwise  they  would  not  be  considered  fit  for  testing),  haviui; 
less  defects,  such  as  knots,  shakes,  etc./than  the  full-size  pieces 
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Ihey  have  also  a  far  greater  homogeneity.  They  also  season 
much  more  quickly  and  uniformly  than  full-size  pieces.  In 
making  this  statement,  1  am  only  urging  the  importance  of 
adopting  in  this  experimental  work  the  same  principle  that  the 
physicist  reco^izes  in  all  his  work;  viz.,  that  he  must  not 
apply  the  results  to  cases  where  the  conditions  are  essentially 
different  from  those  he  has  tested. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  in  what  follows,  that,  whenever 
full-size  pieces  have  been  tested,  they  have  fallen  far  short  of 
the  strength  that  has  been  attributed  to  them  when  the  basis 
in  computing  their  strength  has  been  tests  on  small  pieces ; 
and,  moreover,  the  irregularities  do  not  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion in  all  cases,  but  need  to  be  taken  account  of. 

The  results  of  the  first  class  of  experiments  named  in  the 
following  table  are  taken  from  Rankine's  "Applied  Mechanics;" 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  table  contains  also  the  strengths  of  some 
other  organic  fibres,  it  will  be  inserted  in  full.  The  student 
may  compare  these  constants  with  those  that  will  be  given 
later. 


\ 

^B  Ash 

'  Fajnboo  .  .  . 
beech  .... 
Birch  .... 
Blue  i^um  .    .    . 

Box 

nullel-lrec      .     . 
Cedar  of  Lebanoa 


KiadofMaterUL 


Tenadty 
or  Resist- 
ance to 
Tearing. 


17000 
6300 
II500 
15000 

20000 

11400 


Modulus  of 

TcAcile 
Elaisticity. 


1600000 


1350000 

9360 

1645000 

6400 

- 

8800 

- 

1 0300 

- 

T4000 

486000 

5860 

Restsi- 
ance  U> 
Cnuk- 


9000 


ModuJut 

of 
Rupture. 


i: 


2000 
4000 


9000 

12000 


w 


1 1700 

6000 


\  15900 

)  16000 
7400 


Rcnst- 
aaceio 

Sheanag 
ftlong 
Cnin. 


1400 


Modulus 

ShearinR 

fCLuticiiy 

along  the 

Gnin. 


76000 


^^^^^^ 

a^ 
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Toractty 

1 

J.    .  ,       ,     Rcskt- 
Modului  oC  1 

Modutut 

Kind  of  Matcrul. 

m  Rnnt- 
anccki 

Tcanag. 

T«ftMla 
EUuictty. 

I   anceto 
Cm»h- 

.         of 
Rupture. 

Shcahag 
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Grain. 

GtaM. 

^.OOOO 

\ 

Chestnut 

\  1140000 

- 

10660 

~m 

- 

) 

Cowrie 

- 

- 

- 

liooo 

_ 

_ 
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- 

(    700000 

]            10 

f  18400CX) 

19000 

27000 
6000 

V  1400 

- 
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to 

76000 
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(  14000 

1460000 
to 

1900000 
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^ 

62000 
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- 
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- 

- 

- 
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f  iSooooo 
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f  - 

(  lOOOO 

1360000 
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- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 
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16000 
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) 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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.0 
{  16000 

(  ; 

- 

- 

- 

" 

Ux-hide,  undresftecl 

6300 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Hornbeam      .... 

20000 

„ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.. 
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33400 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

Ux-leather      .... 
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24300 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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. 

9900 
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- 

. 

Loctut 

16000 
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) 

- 

- 

- 
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- 
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- 

- 

- 
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- 

- 
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10 
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f  1200000 

^  1750000 

- 
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Kind  of  Material. 


Silk  fibre 
Svcamore 


Teakf  Indian 

**      African 
Whalebone     . 

Willow.    .    . 
Yew.    .    .     . 


\'^^^     Modulu.of 
I  or  Resist- 


uice  to 
Tearing. 


52000 
>3000 

15000 

21000 
7700 

8000 


Teosile 
Ebsttcity. 


1300000 
1040000 

2400000 

2300000 


Rcsist- 


I  1 

I  I   ResUt- 

I  Modulus  I   ance  to 
ance  to  ,        I  cv„^„„ 

of  Shearing 

Crush-      „    _ .  I 


ing. 


Rupture. 


9G0O 
I3000 
19000 

I49S0 


6600 


along 
Grain. 


Modulus 

of 

Shearing 

Elasticity 

along  the 

Grain. 


[- 


In  regard  to  the  tests  of  the  second  class,  a  few  comments 
JTC  in  order  :  — 

I**.  These  experiments,  like  those  of  the  first  class,  were  all 
made  upon  small  pieces ;  and  the  results  are  correspondingly 
high. 

The  usual  size  of  the  specimens  for  crushing  being  one  or 
two  square  inches  in  section,  and  of  those  for  transverse 
strength  being  about  two  inches  square  in  section  and  four  or 
five  feet  span,  those  for  tension  had  even  a  much  smaller  sec- 
tion than  those  for  compression  ;  as  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
bold  the  wood  in  the  machine,  to  give  it  very  large  shoulders. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  tests  of  Sir  Thomas  Las- 
iett,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  his  *'  Timber  and  Timber 
Trees,"  and  also  in  D.  K.  Clark's  *'  Rules  and  Tables."  In  these 
lests  he  gives  very  much  lower  tensile  strengths  than  those 
pVen  above ;  and  he  states  that  his  specimens  were  three  inches 
quare,  but  does  not  say  how  he  managed  to  hold  them  in  such 
way  as  to  subject  them  to  a  direct  tensile  stress.  His  results 
T  crushing  and   transverse   strength  are  about  as  great  as 
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those  given  in  Rankine's  tables,  and  as  were  obtained  by  the 
other  experimenters  on  small  pieces,  as  his  spec'imens  were  o( 
about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  used  by  the  others.  The 
figures  obtained  by  these  experimenters  will  only  be  given  inci- 
dentally, as  — 

(a)  They  are  very  similar  to  those  given  in  Rankine*s  tabic 

{b)  They  are  not  suitable  for  practical  use  on  the  large 
scale. 

(c)  While  they  have  been  used,  it  has  only  been  done  by 
employing  a  very  large  factor  of  safety  for  limber. 

The  series  of  tests  made  for  the  Census  Department,  and 
recorded  in  Executive  Document  No.  5.  48th  Congress,  first 
session,  form  a  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  uixin 
small  specimens  of  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  Americai 
woods.  In  order  to  have  working  figures,  we  should  need  to 
test  large  pieces  of  the  same  ;  as  the  proportion  between  the 
strengths  of  the  different  kinds  would  be  liable  to  be  different 
in  the  latter  case. 

The  work  done  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  before  1898  was  mostly  of  this  class,  but 
little  having  been  done  with  full-size  pieces,  and  that  with 
imperfect  apparatus. 

The  only  record  of  Rodman's  experiments  available  is  a 
table  of  results  in  the  "Ordnance  Manual.'*  These  arc  lower, 
as  a  rule,  than  those  obtained  by  the  experimenters  of  the  fir-st 
or  second  class.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
while  he  did  not  experiment  on  full-size  pieces,  he  used  much 
larger  pieces  than  those  lieretofore  employed;  his  specimens 
for  transverse  strength,  many  of  which  arc  still  stored  at  the 
VVatertown  Arsenal,  being  5J  inches  deep,  2f  inches  thick,  and 
5  feet  span. 

The  fourth  class  of  tests  are  those  which  furnish  reliable 
data  for  use  in  construction  :  and  we  will  proceed  to  a  consid* 
cration  of  these,  taking  up  (i*^)  tension.  (2*)  compression,  (3*) 
transverse  strength,  and  (4*^)  shearing  along  the  grain. 
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TENSION. 

n  all  cases  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  experiment 
the  tensile  strength  of  timber,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
been  encountered  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  holding  the 
mens.  In  all  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pro- 
them  with  shoulders,  each  shoulder  being  five  or  six  times 
long  as  the  part  of  the  specimen  to  be  tested,  and  to  bring 
jED  these  shoulders  a  powerful  lateral  pressure,  to  prevent 
(specimen  from  giving  way  by  shearing  along  the  grain,  and 
ling  out  from  the  shoulder,  instead  of  tearing  apart. 
■The  specimens  tested  have  generally  had  a  sectional  area 
I  than  one  square  inch,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
wide  the  means  of  holding  larger  specimens.  This  being 
[case,  it  is  plain,  that,  whenever  timber  is  used  as  a  tie-bar 
construction  (except  in  exceedingly  rare  and  out-of-thc- 
f  cases),  it  will  give  way  by  some  means  other  than  direct 
sion  ;  i.e.,  either  by  the  pylHng-out  of  the  bolts  or  fastenings, 
1  the  consequent  shearing  of  the  timber,  or  else  by  bending 
here  is  a  transverse  stress  upon  the  piece ;  and,  this  bein] 
[case,  these  other  resistances  should  be  computed,  instead 
the  direct  tension.  Hence,  while  the  direct  tensile  strength 
timber  may  be  an  interesting  subject  of  experiment,  it  can 
jte  hardly  any  purpose  in  construction ;  and  the  conclusion 
pws,  that  the  resistances  of  timber  to  breaking  we  may 
ject  to  meet  in  practice  are  its  crushing,  transverse,  and 
Lring  strength.  Indeed,  the  use  of  timber  for  a  tie-bar 
»uld  be  avoided  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  and.  when. 
is  used,  the  calculations  for  its  strength  should  be  based 
ID  the  pulling-out  of  the  fastenings,  the  shearing  or  splitting 
the  wood,  etc.,  and  not  on  the  tensile  resistance  of  the  solid 

ra4oreover,  when  a  wooden  tie-bar  is  subjected  not  merely 
ilirect  tension,  but  also  to  a  bending  moment,  whether  the 
tcr  is  caused  by  a  transverse  load,  or  by  an  eccentric  pull,  as 
generally  is  in  the  case  of  timber  joints,  we  must  compute 
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the  greatest  tension  per  square  inch  at  the  outside  fibre  due  to 
the  bending,  and  to  that  add  the  direct  tension  per  square  inch: 
and  this  sum  must  be  less  than  the  modulus  of  rupture  if  the 
piece  is  not  to  give  way;  i.e.,  the  modulus  of  rupture  and  not 
the  ultimate  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  must  be  our  criterioQ 
of  breaking  in  such  a  case,  the  working-strength  per  square  inch 
being  the  modulus  of  rupture  divided  by  a  suitable  factor  of  safety. 

COMPRESSIVE   STRENGTH. 

Tests  of  the  compressive  strength  of  full-size  wooden  columns, 
with  the  exception  of  one  set  of  tests,  date  from  about  1880. 

TESTS  OF  Finx-SI2E  COLUMNS. 

The  following  are  references  to  tests  of  full-size  timber  columos: 

1°.  Trautwinc,  in  his  "Handbook,"  speaks  of  some  tests  of 
wooden  pillars  20  feet  long  and  13  inches  square,  made  by  David 
Kirkaldy,  which,  as  he  says,  gave  results  agreeing  with  Mr.  C 
Shaler  Smith's  rule. 

2°.  A  series  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  for  the 
Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  under 
the  direction  of  the  author. 

3**.  Eleven  tests  of  old  spruce  pillars  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  for  the  Jackson  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr- 
J.  R.  Freeman,  and  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Assoc.  Eng, 
Societies  for  November,  1889. 

4°.  The  tests  that  have  been  made  at  the  Watertown  Aiscnal 
on  the  government  testing-machine. 

5°  Tests  made  in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

6°.  A  series  of  tests  of  full-size  columns  of  oak  and  fir,  made 
by  P.  S.  Girard  in  1798. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  no  details  or  results  are  given:  hence 
nothing  will  be  said  about  them. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  a  summary  only  will  be  present 
here. 
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In  all  the  experiments  enumerated  in  tiie  Ufaics  gtvea 
above,  the  columns  gave  way  by  direct  crushing,  and  heace^ 
the  strength  of  columns  of  these  ratios  of  length  to  diameter 
can  properly  be  found  by  multiplying  the  crushing-strength  pa- 
square  inch  of  the  wood  by  the  area  of  the  section  in  square 
inches. 

This  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  deflectiotu 
were  measured  in  every  case,  and  found  to  be  so  small  as  not  to 
exert  any  appreciable  effect. 

In  regard  to  other  tests  of  this  same  set,  there  were  eight 
tests  made,  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated;  and  ia 
five  the  loads  were  off  centre.  A  summary  of  the  results  is 
appended,  together  with  a  comparison  of  their  actual  strength 
with  that  which  would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  4400  per 
squ.ire  inch  for  yellow  pine,  and  30CX)  for  oak.  The  first  three 
tests  were  made  on  yellow-pine  columns,  and  the  last  two  on 
oak. 
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These  results  exhibit  a  great  failing-off  of  strength  due  to 
the  eccentricity  of  the  load  ;  and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  taking  into  account  eccentric  loading  in  our  calculations  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  already  mentioned  on  pages  370,  37it 
and  448. 
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The  remaining  experiments  were :  (1°)  Two  tests  of  white- 
wood  columns,  average  strength  3000  pounds  per  sq.  in.,  and 
very  brittle.  (2**)  One  yellow-pine  square  column  (sectional  area 
68,8  sq.  in.,  length  12'  6".85)  with  one  end  resting  against  a 
thick  yellow-pine  bolster. 

The  maximum  load  was  120,000  lbs.  =  1744  lbs.  per  sq. 
in,,  the  post  beginning  to  split  due  to  eccentricity  of  bearing 
caused  by  uneven  yielding  of  the  bolster.  The  bolster  was 
then  removed,  the  post  cut  off  i^  in.  at  the  end  and  tested 
without  the  bolster.  Ultimate  strength  375,000  lbs.  =  5451 
lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  table  of  results  of  the  tests  on  old  and  seasoned  oak 
columns  were  made  upon  columns  that  had  been  in  use  for  a 
number  of  years  in  different  mills,  from  which  they  were  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  new  ones.  Ten  of  them  had  been  in 
use  about  twenty-five  years,  and  the  remainder  for  shorter 
periods.  An  inspection  of  this  table  will,  I  think,  convince  the 
reader  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  calculate  upon  a  higher 
breaking-strength  per  square  inch  in  these  than  in  the  green 
ones. 
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TESTS    FOR   THE    JACKSON    COMPANY. 

Eleven  tests  of  old  spruce  pillars,  which  had  been  in  use 
in  a  cotton>mill  of  the  Jackson  Company,  were  tested  on  the 
government  machine  at  Watertown.  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  R,  Freeman.  The  manner  of  making  them  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  first  two  the  ends  were  brought  to  an  even  bear- 
ing. 

In  the  third  the  ends  came  to  an  even  bearing  under  a  load 
of  60000  pounds. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  the  cap. 
and  also  the  base-plate,  were  planed  off  on  the  back  to  a  slope 
of  I  in  24.  and  placed  with  their  inclinations  opposite. 

In  the  eighth  they  had  their  inclinations  the  same  way  one 
as  the  other. 
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In  the  sixth  and  seventh  the  basc-platc  was  not  used,  the 
larger  end  of  the  post  having  a  full  bearing  on  the  platform  of 
the  machine. 

The  results  arc  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Ail  but  the  first  three  of  the  tests  were  made  with  Inclined 
bearinjjs  of  one  kind  or  another,  hence  the  ultimate  strength* 
per  square  inch  is  only  given  here  for  the  first  three;  which, as 
Mr.  Freeman  says,  were  of  "well-seasoned  spruce,  of  excellent 
quality."  Hence  the  average  crushing-strength  of  spruce  is. 
doubtless  considerably  lower  than  the  average  of  these  three. 


TESTS    MADE    ON    THE    GOVERNMENT    MACHINE. 

In  Executive  Document  12.  47th  Congress,  first  session, 
will  be  found  a  series  of  tests  of  white  and  yellow  pine  posts 
made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal ;  and  these  tests  probably  fur- 
nish us  the  best  information  that  wc  possess  in  regard  to  the 
strength  of  wooden  columns. 

The  summary  of  results  is  appended:  — 
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COMPRESSION    OF    WHITE    PINE.  —  Sikglb  Sticks  axu  Built  Pom. 
In  the  nmluple  ooc^  dimBniiooi  of  each  ibck  air  srooL. 
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COMPRESSION    OF    YELLOW    PINE. 
SiMCLB  Sticks  akd  Built  Pom. 
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^^  On  page  668  will  be  found  a  series  of  tests  of  spruce  columns 
i  made  in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Massachu- 
B^^s  Institute  of  Technology,  these  columns  having  their  ends 
Resting  against  the  platforms  of  the  testing-machine.  On  the 
[  same  page  will  be  found  also  a  series  of  tests  made  at  the  same 
place  on  timber  columns  with  one  end  resting  against  a  timber 
bolster. 

A  perusal  of  this  table  will  show  a  great  decrease  in  strength 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  bolster. 

The  four  diagrams  on  the  left  of  page  669  represent  all 
the  tests,  with  central  load  and  no  bolsters,  of  the  four  woods 
named,  the  abscissae  being  ratios  of  length  to  least  diameter 
and  the  ordinates  breaking-strengths  per  square  inch. 

By  whatever  curve  we  may  attempt  to  represent  the  values 
to  be  used  in  practice,  it  should  pass  nearly  through  the  lowest 
results,  as  the  timber  was  all  of  at  least  fair  quality.  It  is  also 
evident  that  up  to  a  certain  ratio  of  length  to  diameter,  not 
far  from  25,  the  strength  is  not  affected  by  the  length,  and 
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hence  this  part  of  the  curve  should  be  a  honzontal  line,  its 
ordinate  being  about  35CK)  for  yellow  pine,  2000  for  white  pine 
or  spruce,  and  3000  for  white  oak. 

For  larger  ratios  than  25  the  ordinate  decreases,  and  might 
well  be  represented  by  some  curve  similar  in  character  to  those 
on  page  425. 

The  right-hand  diagrams  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Ely,  and 
represent  the  lowest  results  of  the  Government  tests  on  yellow 
pine  and  white  pine,  and  also  the  values  he  proposes  for  use  in 
practice.  Mr.  Ely's  diagrams  arc  represented  by  the  following 
rules:   Let  A  =  area  of  section  in  square  inches, y=  constant 

given  in  the  tables  following,—  =  ratio  of  length  to  least  side 


of  rectangle. 

Then  breaking  strength  =  fA, 


Whiu  Pine. 

1 

Yellow  Pine. 

/ 

1 

/     1 

/ 

/ 

r 

r 

0  10  10 

3SOU 

0  t'»  15 

4000 

10  10  35 

2000 

15  t"  30 

3500 

3S  10  45 

I5OU            I 

30  10  40 

3000 

45  to  60 

1000 

1 

40  i.i  45 
43  in  50 
50  la  fio 

3500 
sooo 

1500 

In  the  case  of  spruce  and  white  oak,  if  it  is  desired  toap. 
ply  the  results  to  greater  ratios  of  length  to  diameter  thantho« 
tested,  a  similar  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  value  of /to  that 
which  takes  place  here  in  the  case  of  white  and  yellow  pine. 

§  238.  Factor  of  Safety. — Whereas,  in  the  case  of  iron 
bridge  work,  it  is  very  common  to  use  a  factor  of  safety  4,  the 
apparent  factors  of  safety  that  have  been  used  and  reconi' 
mended  for  timber  have  varied  very  greatly,  and  naturallyso, 
because  the  values  assumed  for  breaking-strength  have  been  50 
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very  variable,  and  while  some  have  advised  the  use  of  apparent 
factors  of  safety  greater  than  4,  nevertheless  most  of  the  build- 
ing laws  only  require  an  apparent  factor  of  safety  3,  while 
tnalcing  use  of  values  of  breaking-strength  deduced  from  tests 
of  small  pieces. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  true  that  the  values  of  work- 
ing^-strength  used  in  many  cases  have  been  very  near  the  actual 
breaking-strength ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
recommend  any  suitable  factor  of  safety  to  be  used  with  re- 
sults derived  from  tests  of  small  pieces.  But  if  the  true  values 
of  the  breaking-strength  as  derived  from  tests  of  full-size  pieces 
be  used,  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  a  factor  of  safety  4 
will  be  sufficient  for  most  ordinary  timber  constructions ;  i.e., 
that  we  should  use  for  working-strength  per  square  inch  one- 
fourth  of  the  breaking-strength  per  square  inch.  In  the  case 
of  mill-work,  and  in  other  cases  where  there  is  the  jarring  of 
moving  machinery,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  somew^hat  larger 
factor.  This  same  reasoning  will  also  apply  to  the  case  of 
beams  bearing  a  transverse  load,  where  they  are  designed  with 
reference  to  their  breaking-weight. 

%  239.  Transverse  Strength  of  Timber.— The  table 
of  Rankine,  already  given,  represents  the  values  of  modulus 
of  rupture  as  obtained  from  small  specimens.  Other 
values,  not  differing  essentially  from  these,  are  given  by  Hat- 
field, Laslett,  Thurston.  Trautwine,  and  others,  all  based  upon 
tests  of  small  pieces  Confining  ourselves  to  tests  of  full-size 
pieces,  we  find  an  account  of  a  set  of  tests  attributed  by  D.  K. 
Clark,  in  his  *'  Rules  and  Tables,"  to  Edwin  Clark  and  C.  Gra- 
ham Smith  The  results  are  given  below,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  ver>'  much  below  those  given  by  experimenters 
on  small  pieces. 
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Kind  t)f  Timber. 

Brradth 

wd 
Depth. 

S(«D. 

How 

Loaded. 

Bccskiiic- 
Wcicl». 

Modolu 
Rnftan 

. . 

in. 

ft. 

American  red  pine 

12.0  X    CO 

15.00 

Centre 

334^ 

P38 

.. 

I2.0  X    13^ 

15.00 

" 

19908 

4680 

>»          »«      *i 

6.0  X    6.0 

7.50 

«( 

7370 

460S 

Memel  iir     .    .    . 

13,5  X  ,3.5 

laso 

Distributed 

68560 

52:4 

••       *t 

13.5  X  13.5 

ia5o 

u 

6S560 

S-V4 

Baltic  fir  ...    . 

6.0  X    12.0 

12.25 

Centre 

»9U5 

4«:8 

M              <t 

6.0  X  tz.o 

ra.25 

fl* 

23625 

6010 

Pitch  pine     .    .    . 

6j3  X    12.0 

12.25 

(• 

23030 

SS68 

M                tt 

6.0  X    12.0 

12.25 

»• 

23700 

6o4« 

l«                «* 

14.0  X   15.0 

10.50 

M 

t3440O 

80(4 

U               M 

14.0  X  1 5.0 

ro.50 

u 

132610 

795* 

Red  pine  .... 

6.0  X    12.0 

12,25 

M 

r68oo 

*3A4 

ti       ti 

6.0  X    12.0 

12.25 

>« 

19040 

4860 

Qucl>ec  yellow  pine 

14.0  X  15.0 

10.50 

DtBtributcd 

eS'JOO 

Kxzi 

**                        t«                    M 

14.0  X   15.0 

10.50 

M 

6S6no 

4122 

•  t                        U                    «l 

14.0  X   15.0 

10.50 

Centre 

85791 

5148 

•  t                        <t                    •■ 

14.0  X  15-0 

ia50 

N 

76160 

457J 

Two  tests  by  R.  Raker  are  also  mentioned  by  D.  K.  Clark. 

Bauschinger  also  made  quite  an  extensive  series  oi  It.^ts  o{ 
German  woods,  an  account  of  which  will  be  given  later  on. 

A  great  many  tests  of  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  full* 
size  beams  ol  spruce,  yellow  pine,  oak,  and  white  pine,  both 
under  centre  loads  and  distributed  loads,  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Ma^^sa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Tests  have  also  been  made 
upon  the  effect  of  time  on  the  stiffness  of  such  beams,  also 
on  the  strength  of  built-up  beams,  and  of  floors  and  fram- 
ing-joints, all  full  size.  A  summnry  of  the  results  obtaint'd 
will  be  given,  and  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  proper  values 
of  i:hc  modulus  of  rupture  and  modulus  of  elasticity,  etc.,  to 
be  used  in  practice. 
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SUMMARY  OF   THE  TESTa 

The  tests  recorded  may  be  divided  into  six  classes : — 


1°.  Spruce  beamb. 

a\  Vellow-pine  beaans, 

3".  Time  tests. 


4°.  Oak  beams. 

5®.  Wluie-pinc  beams. 

6*.  Framing-joints. 


I**.  Spruce  Beams,  — Before  giving  a  summary  of  the  tests 
»ade  in  this  laboratory,  I  will  insert  some  of  the  moduli  of 
upcure  and  moduli  of  elasticity  given  by  different  authorities. 

Moduli  of  rupture  are  given  as  follows :  — 


M.i^iriium. 

Minunum. 

Mean. 

l!atfield      .... 

12996 

7506 

9900 

K^inkine     .... 

J2JCX3 

9900 

II 100 

La&lett 

9707 

7506 

9045 

Trautwine  .... 

- 

- 

8100 

Rudman     .     .     .     ^ 

- 

- 

616S 

Hatfield's,  Laslett's.  Traut wine's,  and  Rodman's  figures  arc 
From  their  own  experiments.  Trautwine  advises,  for  practical 
use.  to  deduct  one-third  on  account  of  knots  and  defects^  hence 
to  use  5400.  The  tables  show  the  values  obtained  in  these 
tests,  and  I  will  add  a  recommendation  as  to  the  values  of 
modulus  of  rupture  and  modulus  of  elasticity  suitable  to  use  in 
practice. 

As  a  result  of  the  tests  thus  far  made  in  my  laboratory, 
it  seems  to  me  safe  to  say,  if  our  Boston  lumber-yards  are 
to  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  lumber-yards  in  the  case 
of  spruce.  —  if  such  lumber  is  ordered  from  a  dealer  of  gooi* 
repute,  no  selection  being  made  except  to  discard  that  which  is 
rotten  or  has  holes  in  it,  —  that  3000  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  all 
that  could  with  any  safety  be  used  for  a  modulus  of  rupture, 
ind  even  this  might  err  in  some  cases  in  being  too  large ; 
\^)  that,  if  the  lumber  is  carefully  selected  at  any  ope  lumber- 
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yard,  so  as  to  take  only  the  best  of  their  stock,  it  would  noi  lie  j 
safe  to  use  for  modulus  of  rupture  a  number  greater  than  4000; 
and  if  we  required  a  lot  of  spruce  which  should  have  a  modulus 
of  rupture  of  5000,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  a  very  few 
pieces  from  each  lumber-yard  in  the  city.  With  a  factor  of 
safety  four,  we  should  have  for  greatest  allowable  outside  fibre 
stress  in  the  three  cases  respectively,  750,  1000,  and  125a        fl 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  (i.e.,  that  determined  from  the™ 
immediate   deflections)    was :    maximum,    15S8548 ;    minimum, 
897961 ;  mean,  1332500- 

As  will  be  explained  when  the  results  of  the  time  tests  an 
given,  if  by  means  of  the  ordinary  deflection  formulse  we  wish 
to  compute  the  deflection  which  a  spruce  beam  will  acquire 
under  a  given  load  after  it  has  been  applied  for  a  long  time, 
we  should  use  for  modulus  of  elasticity  in  the  formulz  DOt 
more  than  onc-half  of  the  values  given  above,  or  about  66630a 
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Yciiow-Pine  Beams. — The  moduli  of  rupture  in  common 
are  given  as  follows  by  diHerent  authorities  ;  viz.,  — 


Maxunum. 

MUumuin. 

Mean. 

Hatfield     .... 
Laslctt 

Traucirinc  .... 

Rodman     .... 

2I16S 
1 41 62 

9876 

9000 

10044 

i  Yellow  pine 
(  Pitch  pine 

8796 

15300 
12254 
9000 

yyoo 
9293 

A  summary  of  the  figures  obtained  from  these  tests  will  be 
fivcn  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  for 


MmbBum. 

MeuL 

Modulus  of  mptnre  ■    ■ 
Modulus  of  elaaticit)*     . 

1 1360 
2386096 

3963 
1162467 

7486 
I757900 

If  by  means  of  the  ordinary  deflection  formuln?  we  wish  to 
ompute  the  deflection  which  a  yellow-pine  beam  will  acquire 
tnrfer  a  given  load  after  it  has  been  applied  for  a  long  time, 
i*e  should  use  for  modulus  of  elasticity  In  the  formulae  about 
»nehalf  of  the  values  above,  or  about  878950  (see  report  of 
ime  tests). 

For  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  yellow  pine  of  fair  quality, 
n  the  light  of  the  tables  on  pages  683  and  684.  I  should  not 
feel  justified  in  using  a  number  greater  than  5000  pounds  per 
iquare  inch-     With  a  factor  of  safety  four  we  should  have 

►ut  1200  as  our  greatest  allowable  fibre-stress. 
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3i»           '■       " 

»       1    »  ■'• 

>S 

0 

" 

i*.o  1 

10.864 

z,I21,jCu 

yja    Tension. 

>       3    *  iw 

•S 

0 

4* 

7464 

S»4«5 

l.«J|T.TOO 

179 

H      3    "flJ 

'5 

D 

«» 

«.4«T 

7.ai5 

i.8U.»w 

>t4    Shearing. 

H      4     *"* 

11      4    XH* 

•> 

0 

*t 

ii.«a 

6.A79 

1,067.  J»» 

117  ,Ten«iun. 

<5 

0 

M 

I7-7U 

5:;i^ 

1,899.100 

»76|        " 

ii      3l->»i 

<S 

0 

u 

1447" 

t. Boo.  300 

146 

.'     Jf-t.l 

»S 

0 

t* 

i5,*oi 

7.7«. 
7.003 

1,566.400 

>^    Ten&ion  and  iheariog^. 

J        4    «  «aj 

»5 

0 

" 

I7.S»5 

i.M».7oo 

i<n5    ComprfMinn. 

6|      4    <*  " 

16 

0 

«• 

la.iio 

6jiis 

l.]ia.onO 

101    TcMhion 

a    4  »'»* 

t6 

0 

•• 

I0.5J4 

S.OS") 

1  6)8.kw 

tAa    Shfannu  and  tension. 

J   4  «'»» 

»5 

0 

" 

9«,ino 

10.147 

I.IW.800 

341    Slicflfing. 

■•  4t  >  I* 

■.4l>M| 

»? 

0 

•  t 

T«.1V« 

9.474 

7.068.  »oo 

779    Tension. 

16 

0 

" 

ig.7tj 

».9<rj 

i.og6,4un 

78(>    SltcnTiny. 

IT  3*«"* 

90 

0 

M 

■o.foO 

7.3M 

1 .889.000 

iW    Te-«oo 

3   ji-.»| 

t 

6 

•• 

»J,»a7 

7.>«» 

a,*t7.ooo 

445    Sbeannj. 

J      4i«..J 

16 

0 

** 

1.8^8 

1,306,000 

i>4    Temnon. 

i  4i>t'>A 

i    4l''t>l 

«S 

0 

•■ 

»s  »•>» 

&.V>3 
4.63I 

i,S43,aoo 

:;ii  " 

»5 

0 

" 

io.lt86 

i.os8,aoo 

1  il"**! 

>5 

0 

3  pofnu  2' 
from  cen. 

18.590 

6-.W4 

i,71i.4*» 

.,,    •• 

H    44»'aH 

•4 

0 

do     do. 

.j.8fis 

4.6»f 

1.774, '00 

tj7    Shearinir, 

ll    iifi'l 

»5 

0 

do.    do. 

i4.«Sa 

5.060 

1.778/joo 

S}6    TrriKJon 

L    4    «!» 

*4 

0 

Ceoue 

»o,wo 

9.064 

S.378.SOO 

j»6 

K4    »l> 

16 

B 

ta,8jo 

«i54l 

1.664.800 

»«7    Crushtnfirai  lop  ft  ^rar- 
inR  above  neutral  axis. 

B4   xis 

>4 

6 

»t 

14.000 

6.44* 

1.684,400 

«5    Trnnmn 

■  4   "•• 

»4 

a 

*' 

iS»«oo 

^759 

■,4QS,900 

144    Ten«ton.  <. ■  'iiiprcvt'Oii.  A 

K. 

r»  -i6i 

t7 

6 

•1 

36,000 

T.407 

•.7?7,7<» 

>8g    Tendon  iind  shear. 

■V       4    w  .» 

ifi 

0 

*• 

10.500 

9.908 

1,778,400 

jis  iTennion 

r      3l-"» 

la 

0 

'• 

» 3.900 

7.go8 

1.672,900 

3*7   1          '• 

r       4    «i>| 

18 

6 

•t 

9.3.0 

5. 446 

3,013.300 

151    Lnnfntudtnal  sbeftr  snd 

leii^inn 

H     4^>i>A 

14 

0 

t> 

«$.7S<» 

6,j7o 

i.704.9aa 

«40 

Tension   and    longitudi- 
nal ihcar. 

1       4     •  »* 

M 

0 

" 

i3/*«> 

X,a48 

1,804  .ma 

»o9   Tension 

1       4f«<» 

»9 

0 

•' 

ia.000 

■  .te).8oo 

■  8>  iTcninin  &  cooipicsBicm. 

I        4ft -t* 

16 

a 

•« 

I6.7SO 

S.MO 

1.^56,000  , 

iM   Tension. 

AT«rag*  valuer.    

7.44  > 

-.7»i^|                                                              1 
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APPLIED 

MHCHA  NiCS.                                 ^H 

WH1TB.PINB  BEAMS.                                                        | 

No.  of 

WWth  «nd 

1 

jBraiUiic 
c«.«         Centre 

Modulus  of 

Modu^uiof 

KCQUrtB, 

Tctt. 

DepOk. 

SpM. 

LMd.  in 
lbs. 

Rupture. 

Elui  icily. 

iacbM. 

fL    in. 

9* 

3     XII* 

15     8 

S088 

3613 

924252 

Pattern  stock. 

95 

3      X  13 

14     0 

12586 

7351 

118083s 

■   Clear  piece. 
SciUooed3jn. 

96 

3      XI3 

16    6 

9088 

5324 

107288a 
978256 

97 

3      X  II 

15    8 

6088 

4729 

98 

2|    X    9» 

16    0 

6088 

6415 

1234S80 

' 

99 

ai    X  13 

15     6 

5988 

3438 

XO2039O 

100 

3      X    9i 

16     0 

4288 

4330 

I 165937 

103 

3      X  toj 

15     6 

4790 

3855 

999<90 

103 

3     X  II 

16    6 

6588 

5390 

1242649 

;:i 

3      X  Hi 

15     6 

5088 

3739 

931760 

6     X  12 

19  10 

12923 

5340 

1380660 

139 

6     X  12 

19  08 

15060 

6170 

1565000 

130 

6     X  i»i 

19  08 

12340 

4954 

1232IO0 

^1 

131 

6     X  13 

29  10 

13033 

5380 

1307900 

H 

132 

6     X  12 

19  10 

6231 

2575 

I 103500 

^H 

«33 

6     X  13 

19  08 

12912 

5290 

1297000 

^H 

'34 

6      X  12 

20  00 

I1254 

4689 

1345700 

^1 

»37 

6A  X  I2A 

19  08 

13650 

5478 

1367700 

^H 

138 

6      X  12 

1909 

14010 

5765 

I347IOO 

1 

^B 

140 

6      X  12 

1909 

9761 

4016 

I I 05600 

^1 

344 

tpr.i^ 

]6  00 

10179 

4300 

948600 

^H 

245 

15     6 

12984 

5630 

I37IOOO 

^1 

247 

4f.  X  loi 

15    s 

6770 

3638 

1111900 

^1 

248 

4i    X  i3i 

15     8 

7790 

3549 

1057300 

^1 

279 

4      X  i2i 

15     6 

9085 

4223 

1084000 

^P 

aSo 

4     X  laj 

15     6 

7575 

3521 

854300 

^1 

381 

3*     X  T2A 

15     0 

12070 

5547 

laSiooo 

^1 

382 

m'lt 

15     0 

8660 

3998 

1053000 

^^ 

283 

15     0 

7182 

3285 

970300 
873300 

^^^H 

28^ 

A      X  rat 

15     0 

5685 

2456 

^^^H 

285 

3}|  X  laA 
3i    X  12?, 

4      X  12,^ 

15     6 

6385 

3031 

901500 

^^^^r 

2S& 

15     6 

1 1791 

5449 

1358700 

A 

^f 

287 

15     6 

8265 

3802 

1049500 

1 

^H 

988 

3l    X  I2A 

15     6 

U373 

5353 

129538a 

1 

^1 

289 

3J    Xi2^ 

15     6 

5671 

2806 

835300 

^1 

396 

4       X   I2i^ 

15     6 

5571 

2563 

727200 

1 

3»5 

3l    X  12 

Avcra^    nluc 

16    0 

7165 

3820 

1158411 

_ 

». «.-.. 

4451 

ri23ono 

It 

would  seeti 

n  to  the  writ* 

!r  that  about  the  same  modulus 

B 

)f  rup 

1 

ture  shoulc 

be  used  fur 

white  pine  as  for  spruce 

TtiAA^syEASE  ^TKF.XGTf/  Of    T/MHSK. 
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r 

KILN-DRIBO  WESTERN  WHITE  HINB. 

Modulus  of 

Modulus  of 

No.  of 

Depth  and 

Width. 

Man  OCT 

Brealdnff 

Rupture 

Elasticity 

Teat. 

Span. 

01 
Loading. 

Load  Ubs>. 

tiba,  per 
Sq.  In.). 

<!bs  per 
Sq.  In.). 

Remarlca. 

inches. 

ft.   to. 

ao6 

»A  X  I3f 

15  05 

Centre 

9335 

7014 

I'sosooo 

ao7 

a      X  12J 

13  00 

■  I 

8814 

6432 

I 193000 

30S 

aA  X  laA 

15  00 

•• 

3430 

3836 

752300 

31U 

2AX  lit 

15  00 

*• 

45"8 

4284 

1241400 

3X2 

aiS  X  13 

IS  06 

•• 

6l30 

489a 

1099300 

213 

aA  X  i3f| 

15  06 

t* 

.  •  .  . 

1 276300 

3t4 

2      X  12A 
aAXiaH 

15  06 

*» 

7420 

6430 

II66000 

237 

15  04 

•t 

8335 

Mean  = 

647a 

1231000 

IIS3037 

5482 

^ * 

HEMLOCK 


Depth  and 
Width. 

Spaa. 

Manner 

of 
Loadinr. 

Brcaldaff 

Load  Obs.). 

Modulus 
of 

Rupture 
(lbs.  per 
Sq.  In.). 

Modulus  of 
Elasticity 
(lbs.  per 
H  In)- 

Remarfca. 

(54 
155 

156 
157 
|i53 

f6o 
177 
178 
»79 
rBo 
181 
183 
183 
t84 
185 
186 

inches. 

3i    XUl 

3A  X  10 
3I     X    9! 
3A  X  loj 
3A  XioA 

3  X    9t 

2j     Xlli 

4*   Xia 

4  X  la 
4»    XiiH 
4       X  13 

4      Xiift 
4      XI3 
4      Xia 
3      X  tif 
3      XII  1 
3HX  lift 

ft.   In. 
15  00 
[4  08 

la  09 
tx  10 

14  00 
13  06 
12  08 

15  08 
17  00 
15  08 
15  06 
15  08 
15  06 
IS  06 
15  08 
17  02 
15  08 

Centre 
•• 

•  * 
■  t 

•' 
t* 
«( 

•  4 
(< 
t* 

•  • 
*« 

< 
tt 

6449 
4648 
4425 
3233 
4137 
2939 
W33 
9605 
550a 
319a 
4584 

5133 
11073 
13374 

9964 

3679 
12468 

Mean  = 

3965 
4007 
1716 
2381 
315I 
3570 

59" 
4560 

3933 
1531 
2175 
3539 
5363 
6499 
5U2 
3059 
6535 

870960 

971710 

750400 

77*^900 

735S00 

833ot« 

1086600 

108 1100 

821990 

688960 

936560 

758390 

1396600 

1269800 

1075600 

412670 

1327300 

Nos.  tu-i6o  are 

seasoned   shout    1 
year-       The       re- 
mainder    of      the 
hemlock  tt-sts  are 
from  licmlocli  cut 
in  Vermont  June, 
1886;  first  ^owth 
grown     on      high 
p-ound.    Sawed 
Sept.  s5i  i&3<>-   Re- 
ceived at  Institute 
Nov.  IS,  1B86.  Test- 
ed Dec.  s.  1866.  to 
March  9.  1887. 

3825 

932350 

lt4 

I30 
137 

7l    X  lol 
7*    X  loj 
3      Xio 

30  04 
19  06 

13  06 

Centre 

M 

19344 
16150 

14965 

8343 
76S7 

12133 

3011188 
1583201 

Yellow  biTt:b,N.H. 

i  M.  H.  ash,  sea- 
1  sooed  a  yrs. 
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iPPUED    Mf.CHAlifCS. 


TIME   TESTS. 


The  following  is  a  record  of  the  time  tests  made  at  the 
Institute,  and  at  the  close  will  be  found  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  proper  value  of  modulus  of  elasticity  for  use  in  com- 
puting deflections. 


TIME    TEST    NO.     I. 


spruce  from  Maine,  received  at  Institute  October  30,  t88>. 
All  the  beams  when  received  were  green  lumber,  except  F, 
which  was  seasoned  on  the  wharf  about  six  months.  Beamn 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  were  seasoned  under  a  centre  load  in 
the  laboratory  in  steam  heat  from  November  10,  1885,  to  May 
8,  1886.  Beams  G,  H,  I  were  seasoned  in  the  same  room, 
without  load ;  span  —  20  feet  for  all  the  beams  under  load. 


Bum. 

A  (164) 

BCiSj) 

C(i6.) 

I>(«6.) 

■  (riW 

F(««9 

1 

DcBciipttonof  lumber. . 

clear 

a"  %  I." 

knotcv 

ItDOttV 
4"  tt  tt'' 

clear 

Clear 

6"  a  If* 

dear 

WltD'Wt.Ot 

Mu.  fibre 

bean,     . 

io?8 

1076 

1074 

IO|D 

"33 

1136 

itreu.  lb«. 

without 

per  iq.  in. 

Wft.      af 

beam,     . 

.009 

W03 

1003 

■003 

*«97 

MT 

Deflection. 

oad  first  ap- 

plied 

o".S4M 

0".63S5 

0^.7675 

o*.6io8 

</'.7>8S 

a^-5«M 

Deflection    at    eod    o( 

lc»t, 

."  0164 
1463900 

1*6*900 

<"-5»54 
I04S7(» 

"■3734 
1314000 

I.9«tf7 

1175000 

o.3»5' 

as; 

E  (imiacdiau),      .    .    . 
B  (final).  .    ,,    .    .    . 

?«90Oo 

S4«ooa 

599000 

58*000 

66r»o 

Modulus  of 
rapture, 
Ibc.      per 

wtin    wi. 

of  beam, 
without 

Vft.        of 

6574 

73*i 

5007 

6otf6 

•779 

«574 

iq.  in. 

,    beam,    . 

tfjw 

7187 

4937 

6000 

6roS 

I300 

Weight   per  cu.  Jc  at 

beginnint;.  lbs..      .     . 

35.5 

34-0 

336 

31.9 

34  > 

*-• 

SS'4 

Weieht    per  cu.   ft.  at 

eod. lbs 

.-   T' 

•81 

»5-5 

•5-» 

>S.t      1 

•«« 

Date  of  testing.    .    ,    . 

May  11.  *86 

May  11. '86 

May  .0,  '86 

May  ■o.'M 

M«7i4.'« 

M*Tt3.'M 

K  (after  MBWoinff),  Ibi. 
per   aq.    in.    of  final 

•ectioa, 

ii669<» 

!3P9S» 

I3573» 

«««po 

■73H0P 

iriijcD 

Averafe  B  fimmedtate)  9  xjooaoo- 
▲Torafe  E  (final)  m    963300. 

Avtnffe  modulttt  ol  rupcurt  beaot  uoder  load  b  671^ 
All  QMacUtica  la  the  aboT*  iaU*  «aoepc  Um  last  wv* 


I 


r/?j4^'sr£/cs/-  s '/'/:£ xcr//  of  r/AfBfs. 
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Beam. 


G  (16s) 


Incription  of  lumber. 
t  anal. 


iodulus  ot  rapture,  >  wiibwuof  beam,  .    . 
Ib>.  p«T  vq.  tn.  (  wiibout  wl  o(  beam. . 

ITetefat  per  cu.  tt.  St  brffinoing,  Ibe 

Pfrigtit  per  cu.  tu  tkt  cod,  tb« 

>aie  of  tcstitm 

iiftfiKt  •cuoniogX  lbs.  per  iq.  in.  of  6na1  acctica, 


clear 
4"  n  «" 

«s>s 

•71 
Mat  IX,  *86 


HiMi 


4"  » It" 
M«r  I*.  <86 

1748900 


X(l«7) 


fenottr 
•"auf" 

>.ij 


Mart*. 

M5IW0 


Average  B  (final  section),  beams  wHbout  load* 
Average  Dodulua  o(  rupture  (original  section). 


6508 


Ttm  TKST  fQ&  ftUORT  PBEIODS  OV  Ttm. 


Descriptioa  of  TcM. 


Sprucebcam  load  rquallir  dis- 
tributed at  la  paints.  Ttic 
besm  WAS  lubjccled  to  a 
loail  ui  5031  lbs.  fur  8yti  lirs 

Yellow  pine  besm.  Inad  dis- 
tributed e<)uslly  over  13 
points.  The  beam  was  sub- 
jected to  a  load  ol  6^55  lbs. 
for  99  days 


TIME    TEST   NO. 

Spruce  beams  cut  in  Maine  in  the  spring  of  1886.  Received 
L  Institute  September  13,  1886.  Beams  A.  B,  C.  D,  E.  and 
P^vere  seasoned  under  a  centre  load,  in  the  laboratoiy,  in 
team  heat,  from  September  15,  1886.  to  April  2,  1887  (200 
ays).  Beams  G,  H,  I  were  seasoned  in  the  same  room,  but 
rere  not  loaded.     All  the  beams  were  without  load  between 


^P                                     GPPUEO    MECHAS^JCS. 

April  2  and  date  of  testing.     Span  =  i8'  oo"  for  all  beaflu 

1 

^M       under  load.                                                                                           H 

Beftou 

A  dSH) 

B  ltQ3)           C  (.91) 

D(igc» 

B(>gs) 

FC«4 

1 

Ducrlpiion  of  lum- 

Clear   | 

cross* 

■cfwgiic- 

KTmifte. 

ber,    

ClMT 

graioed 
Si""  III" 

gxaiuad. 

■raiDri, 

«ioa»  \  6cal,    .    . 

er*  ««»A" 

H"  •m' 

jH^-iiH" 

jtt"«"M" 

31"  »  "A" 

4^    »"«" 

5r««-r 

5fr«n» 

^^^H 

^^^H 

witb 

wt.of 

J, 

Mu.6bre 

beam. 

USD 

Mil 

«'3* 

9M 

■OQ9 

aOB 

I 

■tre«,lbt. 

wKb. 

1 

pertq.lii. 

out 

wt.  of 

1 

beam. 

9S6 

93fi 

>of5 

913 

•ojr 

a«i 

I 

Deflectlocload  6nt 

1 
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1 
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>>M— 
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1 

^^^^^                                    Average  B  (finftl)             m    6(4000^                                                                            J 

1     i 

1    J 
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[Dcacrtpboa  of  lusiberf 


Modoloi  of  nipten,  1  whb  wt.  of  beam,  .    , 
tb*.  per  aq.  in.  1  without  wt.  of  beam. .    . 

Weight  per  cv.  ft.  at  becioalos,  Iba. , 

Wt.  per  ca.  ft.  at  cad,  Iba. , 

Date  of  tesdRg ,    .    .    .    , 

KCaftcrseaaoaiDf  h  Iba.  per  aq.  la.  of  finalaoctkm, 


G<iS8) 


knotty 

SatS 
Si6y 
•9-5 
«4» 
Mcb.  at,  *87 

<3553«* 


u  <ia7) 


dear 

3fr«iii" 

VAf 
8598 
35B 

*9  ^ 

Apr.  t,  "87 

1914900 


1  t.8g) 


Uncity 
4" -11" 

47S» 

»7-3 

Mch,  i«.  •»! 
iSTjOoo 


k 


Average  E  fdoal  section),  beams  without  load  n  1614500, 
Avenge  modulus  of  nipture  (orifrinal  acctioo)  «■      finr. 


TIME   TEST   NO.    3. 


YcUow-pine  beams  from  Georgia,  cut  in  season  of  1886. 
Received  at  Institute  September  13,  1887.  The  lumber  was 
purchased  in  sticks  of  double  length,  and  cut  in  two  for  testing. 
The  numbers  Indicate  the  stick,  and  the  letter  "B"  the  butt, 
and  ^'T  "  the  top  end  of  the  same.  Beams  i  T.  2  B,  3  B,  4  T, 
5  B,  5  T  were  seasoned  under  load,  the  remainder  being  sea- 
soned without  load.    Span  =  !&'. 
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Date  of  tesLing, . 
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ioffk    lbs.    per 
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MCtiOO,     .     .    . 
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rO^tooo 
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i*9JW 
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Wa»(» 
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Average  B  (tioal)  ■    86roob 

Anv^a  modulus  of  njpCur*  baaa 
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%3 
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whb  we  or 
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k 


Avarage  K  (finaj  aectioti)*  beajns  wttboat  load  ■ 
AwagviDodQltH  ol  rspcwc  (original  aecttoa)  •*      lofx. 


TIME   TEST    NO.    4. 


jpnice  from  Maine.  Green  lumber.  Received  at  Insti- 
.September  11,  1888.  Beams  A,  B,  C,  D,  J,  K  were  sca- 
ld under  load  in  the  laboratory  in  steam  heat  from  Sep- 
>er  13,  1888.  to  March  25,  1889(194  days).  Beams  E.  F, 
bd  H  were  seasoned  in  the  same  room,  but  not  loaded, 
he  beams  were  without  load  from  March  25,  1889,  to  the 
of  testing.     Span  ==  18'  for  the  beams  while  under  load. 
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i>-to 

Average  B  (immediate)  h  1307500, 
Avcimgc  B  (Anal),  ^    61400a 

Avvragc  moduhn  of  rupture  beam*  uodcf  lond  «  dyflib 
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Avcnce  S  (final  section),  beams  without  load 
Avermge  mtxlulus  of  rupture  (origtaa)  section) 


i6i( 


^^^^1  DCrLECTIONS    WITH    TlllB. 

From  the  above  it  is  plain  that  the  deflection  of  a  timber 
beam  under  a  long-continued  application  of  the  load  may  be 
2  or  more  times  that  assumed  when  the  load  was  first  applied  ; 
and  in  order  to  compute  it  by  means  of  the  ordinary  deflection 
formulae,  we  should  use  for  E  not  more  than  \  the  value  de- 
nved  from  quick  testSt 

LONGITUDINAL   SHEARINC. 

Below  are  given  tables  showing  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  shear  at  the  neutral  axis  of  each  beam  at  fracture  as  calcu- 
lated from  the  formula  on  page  675. 
^^  For  breaking  shearing-strength  per  square  inch,  in  the  case 
^W  each  wood,  it  seems  to  the  author  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  use  a  value  somewhere  near  the  lowest  of  those  given  in 
the  table  of  beams  which  gave  way  by  longitudinal  shearing. 

It  will  also  he  observed  that  these  shearing-forces  are  less 
than  those  obtained  from  the  cxperiinenis  on  direct  shearing 
along  the  grain,  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal ;  and  this  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  for  the  shearing  in  their  case  took 
place  along  a  section  that  was  perfectly  sound,  while  iu  these 
,    cases  it  took  place  at  the  weakest  point. 
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TABLE   or   BEAMS   WHICH   GAVE  WAY  BY   LONGITUDINAL 

SHEARING. 


Spracc 
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Odk. 

White  Pine. 

lotendty  of 

lnteii«Uy  of 

1     InienaiLr  0/ 

Inteosfty  of 

No. 
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Shear, 

No.  1         ShcAf. 

No. 
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"^ 

>33 

4S« 

15' 

..*. 
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S15 

4S= 
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40 

*99 

.... 

.... 

... 

.*.. 

4« 

•07 

.... 

.... 
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'J 

'.:; 

.... 

.'.:! 

"•■ 

Arerire,  «oa 

Avtrafft.  »»♦- 

A  venire,  aM. 

Avenge.  i5». 

CO-MPRESSION  OF  TIMBER    AT   RIGHT  ANGLCS   TO   THE    GRAIN. 

On  page  698  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  averages  of  a 

ics  of  tests  of  compression  of  timber  at  right  angles  to  the 
grain. 

The  pieces  of  timber  tested  were  all  about  13"  long  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain,  the  other  two  dimensions  being  as  given 
in  the  table,  the  pressure  being  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  of  these  two  dimensions. 

In  the  cases  given  in  the  tables  a  maximum  load  was  found. 
Evidently,  however,  as  the  ratio  of  length  in  the  direction  of 
the  pressure  to  least  diameter  decreases,  we  reach  a  point 
where  no  maximum  load  is  found,  but  where  continuous 
crushing  goes  on,  the  pressure  continuously  increasing.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  spruce  specimens  10"  X  12",  4"  x  6",  4"  X  8". 
and  6"  X  8",  while  a  maximum  load  was  sometimes  found,  at 
other  times  it  was  not. 
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COMPRESSION    OF    TIMBER    AT    RIGHT     ANGLES    TO  THE 

GRAIN. 
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6".  Framing- yd  fits,  —  Another  matter  intimately  connected 
with  the  strength  of  timber  beams  is  the  strength  of  the  beam 
after  it  has  been  cut  in  some  of  the  various  ways  commonly     , 
employed  in  framing.     We  are  often  told  that  a  notch  cut  on  ■ 
lop  of  a  beam,  or  at  the  middle  of  its  depth,  or  near  the  sup-  ^ 
port,  does  but  little  injury  ;  but  the  tests  made,  show  the  injury 
to  be  very  large,  amounting  to  a  reduction  of  the  strength  of 
the  beam  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  its  original  strength, 
with  some  of  the  most  approved  framing. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  the  case  of  timber,  the  shearing-strength 
along  the  grain  is  small,  and  that,  in  almost  any  case  of  notch- 
ing timber,  as  in  a  notched  beam,  or  in  a  header,  there  is 
developed,  in  consequence  of  the  cutting,  a  tendency  to  tear 
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M3- 


Fic.  »44. 


timber  across  the  grain,  and  the  resistance  of  timber  to  this 
id  of  stress  is  very  small.  Moreover,  the  injurj'  due  to 
tching,  so  far  from  being  a  small  quantity,  is  vtxy  large. 
?ncc  it  follows  that  almost  any  cutting  docs  a  great  deal 
injury:  and  it  is  much  better  to  avoid  framing  whenever 
is  possible,  and  use  stirrup-irons  instead.  In  these  tests, 
\f  two  of  the  most  approved  framing-joints  have  been 
ted;  viz..  the  joint  known  as  the  "  tusk-and-tcnon,"  shown 
Fig.  243,  and  used  for  framing  the  tail-beams  of  a  floor  into 
:  headers,  and  the  *'  double 
ion  and  joint  bolt,"  shown  in 
g.  244,  and  used  for  framing 
5  headers  into  the  trim- 
;rs. 

The  arrangement  is  shown  in  plan  in  .Fig.  245,  where  I  and 
are  the  trimmers,  3  is  the  header,  and  4,  5,  and  6  are  the 
-H    tail-beams ;  the  latter  being  supported  at 
A    one  end  on  the  header,  and  at  the  other 
on  the  wall,  the  header  being  supported 
by  the  trimmers,  and  the  trimmers  being 
supported  on  the  walls  at  both  ends. 

I  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  hang 

_            the  header  in  stirrup  irons,  and  this  is  an 

^"^ ^  improvement;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 

*  the  tail-beams  are  hung  in  stirrup  irons, 

and  these  tests  have  shown  the  weakening 

IE  already  referred  to,  from  the  mortises  cut 
in  the  header  to  admit  the  tail-beams. 
^  A    spruce    floor    was    first   built    and 

tested,  the  following  being  a  partial  ac- 

Fic  »4s.  count  of  the  test :  — 

JHVb.  52. ' — Section  of  a  floor  between  the  trimmers.    Spruce : 

ree  tail-beams,  2  inches  by  12  inches  each,  framed  into  a  3{« 

:h  by  ii|-inch  header;  header  in  turn  framed  into  sections 
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of  the  trimmers  by  double  tenon  and  joint-bolt,  cross-bridged  m 
two  places;  tail-beams  framed  by  tusk-and-tenon  joint,  pinned. 
floored  over  and  furred  below ;  load  at  centre,  distributed  be- 
tween the  three  tail-beams  by  bridging. 

Span  =  i6  feet ;  weight  of  joist,  flooring,  etc.,  =  331  lbs. 

1 1238  lbs.  =  breaking-load. 

Joist  on  east  side  broke  by  splitting  ofiF  at  the  tenon,  bore 
7988  lbs.  after.  The  load  was  then  increased.  Centre  tail-beam 
broke  by  tension  at  9988  lbs.,  on  account  of  cross-grain  in  the 
lower  fibres.  A  split  also  started  at  the  lower  tenon  of  the 
header,  which  at  the  time  of  breaking  was  rapidly  increasing. 

Average  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  tail-beams,  including 
their  own  weight,  etc.,  =  3801  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Average  modulus  of  elasticity  of  tail-beams  =  1399141  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  header  already  beg^n  to  crack 
wheTi  the  tail-beams  broke,  and  hence  that  the  floor  could  have 
wmc  but  little  more,  even  if  the  load  had  been  uniformly  dis- 
tributed :  hence  that,  in  this  case,  the  breaking-strength  of  the 
floor  would  be  determined  by  calculating  the  loads  at  the  centre 
of  the  tail-beams,  instead  of  accounting  it  as  distributed;  in 
other  words,  the  breaking-weight  would  be  about  one-half  what 
we  should  get  by  considering  the  load  as  distributed  on  the 
tail-beams. 

YELLOW-PINE    HEADERS. 

A  number  of  tests  of  the  strength  of  yellow-pine  headers, 
and  also  of  spruce  headers,  have  been  made  in  the  Laboratory 
of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  the  results  will  be  given  here. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  tests  that  the  first  of  these  head- 
ers had  for  its  breaking-weight  13163  lbs.,  and  the  second 
I1631,  or  in  each  case  one-half  the  load"  on  the  floor.  To 
institute  a  comparison,  we  may  observe  that,  if  a  6-inch  by 
12-inch  yellow-pine  header  6  feet  8  inches  long,  with  four  tail- 
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beams  18  feet  long,  were  to  support  a  floor,  the  floor  surface 
would  be  96  square  feet,  giving  48  square  feet  to  be  supported 
by  the  header.  This,  if  the  floor  were  loaded  with  100  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  would  bring  upon  the  header  4800  lbs.,  or  about 
one-half  the  breaking-weight  of  a  header  only  5  feet  4  inches 
long  ;  whereas,  it  would  commonly  be  supposed,  that,  with  such 
a  construction  for  100  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  floor,  we  should 
have  provided  an  unnecessarily  large  margin  of  safety. 

The  special  source  of  weakness  in  the  header  is,  of  course, 
the  joint  by  which  the  tail-beams  are  attached  to  it,  while  the 
framing  of  the  header  into  the  trimmer  causes  great  loss  of 
strength  in  the  trimmer.  Nevertheless,  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  header,  hanging  it  in  stirrup-irons  on  the  trimmer  is  better 
than  framing. 

The  fact,  also^  that  a  6-inch  by  12-inch  yellow-pine  beam  5 
feet  4  inches  long  bore  48000  lbs.  centre  load,  equivalent  to 
96000  distributed,  without  breaking,  while  the  header  broke  at 
10916,  shows  what  an  enormous  weakening  ts  caused  by  cutting 
mortises,  and  how  much  strength  would  be  gained  by  avoiding 
all  framing,  and  using  stirrup-irons  to  support  the  tail-beams  in 
all  cases  where  they  cannot  be  supported  on  top  of  the  header 
bearing  the  latter. 

TESTS   OF  YELLOW-PINE   HEADERS. 


The  yellow-pine  headers  were  all  6  inches  wide  by  12 
inches  deep,  and,  in  every  case,  the  tail-beams  were  placed 
16  inches  apart  centre  to  centre,  so  that  the  length  of  the 
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header  between  the  trimmers,  in  any  case,  can   be  found  by 
multiplying  sixteen  inches  by  one  more  than  the  number  o( 
tail-beams.     The  headers  were   either  framed   into  the  trim- 
mers by  a  double  tenon  and  joint-bolt,  or  else  they  were  hung 
from  them  by  stirrup-irons,  the  trimmers  being  supported  upon 
jack-screws.     The  headers  were  mortised  at  the  proper  places 
(sixteen   inches  on  centres)  for  twelve-inch  yellow-pine  tail- 
beams  sometimes  ten  feet  length  between  headers,  sometimes 
six,  but  more  often  three  feet  between  the  headers. 

The  load  was  applied  at  the  centre  of  the  tail-beams,  and 
divided  equally  among  them  by  iron  br.rs  and  knife  edges. 

The  longer  tail-beams  were  cross-bridged  by  2"  X  3" 
sprwce  bridging,  but  the  shorter  ones  were  not  bridged. 

The  mortises  in  the  headers  were,  in  every  case,  those  suit- 
able for  a  tusk  and  tenon  joint,  the  tail-beams  being  in  most 
cases  three  inches  wide. 

The  table  giving  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the  yellow-pinc 
headers  will  be  found  on  page  703. 

In  order  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  amount  of 
the  loss  of  strength  of  one  of  these  yellow-pine  headers  carr)'- 
ing  three  tail-beams,  assume  the  same  beam  with  no  notches, 
but  with  the  load  equally  divided  at  three  points  sixteen  inches 
on  centres,  compute  the  breaking  strength  of  such  a  beam, 
and  compare  with  it  the  strength  of  any  one  of  the  headers 
tested  which  carried  three  tail-beams.  Use  for  modulus  of 
rupture  5000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Performing  the  calculation,  we  easily  obtain  for  the  break- 
ing strength  of  the  six-inch  by  twelve-inch  yellow-pine  beam 
without  the  notches  67500  pounds.  The  average  of  the  break- 
ing strength  of  the  four  headers  carrying  three  tail-beams  is 
13127  pounds,  which  is  only  0.194  of  67500  pounds;  hence 
the  notches  for  the  tusk  and  tenon  joints  where  the  tail-beams 
were  attached  to  the  headers  caused  a  loss  of  about  eighty  per 
cent  in  the  strength  of  the  latter. 
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The   following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the 
yellow-pine  headers. 

YELLOW-PINE    HEADERS. 


y 


Number 

of 

Te«t. 

Width 

(inche*>. 

89 

6 

105 

e 

106 

6 

107 

6 

^83 

G 

483 

6 

4ft4 

6 

485 

6 

486 

G 

487 

G 

490 

G 

493 

6 

493 

G 

500 

G 

Deoih 
(inchei). 


Lentrth  bc- 
iweett  Trim- 
mer* (inches). 


64 

64 
64 
64 
80 
80 
96 
96 
t^ 
113 

80 

IIS 

96 


Number       [  Breftkins  Load 
of  to(«acb  Header. 

Tail  BeamE.  Pounds. 


13163 
1163c 

15131 

12581 

1 5 190 
20190 
19870 
16045 
16935 
18610 
13905 

12795 
13010 
16370 


^ 


DETAILS    OF    THE    TESTS. 

No.  89. — The   headers   were   framed   into  the  trimmers  by 
double  tenons  and  joint-bolts. 

The  tail-beams  were  each  3,  inches  by  12  inches,  and  at  first 
%vcrc  10  feet  long,  the  result  being  that,  at  a  total  load  of 
24S66  pounds,  i.e.,  1 2433  pounds  on  each  header,  one  of  the 
tail-beams  broke  under  the  tenon  by  splitting,  while  the  head- 
ers were  loft  intact.  These  tail-beams  were  then  removed 
and  new  ones  were  supplied  each  3  inches  by  12  inches  as  be- 
fore, but  only  So  inches  long,  and  the  test  was  repeated,  re- 
sulting in  the  breakage  of  one  of  the  headers  by  splitting 
through  the  middle,  following  the  line  of  mortises. 

No.  105. — The  headers  were  framed  into  the  trimmers  by 
double  tenons  and  joint-bolts.  The  tail-beams  were  each  3 
inches  by  12  inches,  and  72  inches  long. 
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One  of  the  headers  failed  through  the  line  of  mortises. 

No.  io6 — The  headers  were  supported  on  the  trimmers  by 
means  of  stirrup-irons. 

The  tail-beams  were  3  inches  by  12  inches,  and  72  inches 
long. 

At  a  total  load  of  26,662  pounds,  i.e.,  a  load  on  each  header 
of  1 333 1  pounds,  one  of  the  tatUbeams  split  below  the  line 
of  mortises.  The  total  load  was  then  increased  to  30»262 
pounds,  i.e.,  15131  pounds  on  each  header,  when  one  of  tht 
stirrup-irons  broke,  but  simultaneously  with  this  the  header 
failed. 

No.  107. — The  unbroken  headers  of  Nos.  105  and  106 
were  used  for  this  test,  supported  on  the  trimmers  in  stirrup- 
.irons.  At  the  maximum  load  one  of  the  headers  failed  sud- 
'  denly. 

Of  the  remaining  headers  the  last  three  were  supported 
on  the  trimmers  in  stirrup-irons,  the  other  seven  being  framed 
into  the  trimmers. 

No.  482. — One  of  the  headers  split,  starting  at  the  lower 
tenon  at  one  of  the  trimmers. 

No.  483. — One  of  these  headers  was  the  unbroken  one  of 
No.  482.  This  header  broke  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
No.  482. 

No.  484. — One  of  the  headers  split. 

No.  485. — One  of  the  headers  split. 

No.  486. — One  of  the  headers  was  the  broken  one  of  No. 
483,  and  this  one  failed  by  splitting. 

No.  487. — One  of  the  headers  split. 

No.  490. — The  splitting  of  one  of  the  headers  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  that  of  the  other. 

No.  492. — The  failure  of  one  header  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  the  other. 

No.  493. — One  of  the  headers  failed,  splitting  very  much. 

No.  500. — One  of  the  headers  split. 
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H  TESTS   OF    SPRUCE    HEADERS. 

*  The  general  dimensions  of  the  floors  tested  are  shown  in 
the  figure.  In  all  these  tests  the  tail- 
beams  are  joined  to  the  headers  by  tusk 
and  tenon  joints.  The  load  was  dis- 
tributed equally  at  the  centres  of  the 
three  tail-beams. 

y    The  following  tabic  shows  the  results 
of  these  tests. 


fl 


SPRUCE  HEADERS   (Figure,  page  705). 


Number 

of 
Tci. 

Width 

(iAchcs). 

Depth 
(inches). 

LcDgth  be- 
twrcn  Trim- 
mers (Lnchn). 

Number 
of 

Tail  Beami. 

Rreakinff  Load 

of  each  He-ider. 

Poundi. 

141 

la 

64 

3 

g020 

142 

13 

64 

3 

Q«)20 

>43 

13 

64 

3 

94»5 

170  («) 

3j 

13 

64 

3 

6917 

170  \b\ 

3f 

13 

64 

3 

7417 

170  (<•) 

3f 

13 

64 

3 

9417 

SPRU 

CE   HEADERS  (Figure,  p 

wge  706). 

217  (^) 

4 

13                            64 

3 

lOOOO 

2n{B) 

4 

12                            64 

3 

15850 

217  (f) 

4 

12                              64 

3 

10450 

DETAILS  OF  THE   TESTS. 


V  No.  141. — Headers  were  framed  into  trimmers  by  double 
tenons  and  joint-bolts.    Tail-beams  were  made  of  spruce.   One 

^i  the  headers  broke  by  tension. 

■  No.  142, — Headers  were  supported  on  trimmers  by  stirrup- 
irons.  Spruce  tail-beams  were  used  at  first,  but  they  broke, 
leaving  the  headers  intact.  Then  yellow-pine  tail-beams  were 
used.    One  of  the  headers  failed  by  splitting  along  the  middle. 
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No.  143. — These  headers  were  the  unbroken  ones  of  Nos. 
14X  and  142  ;  the  first  one  framed  into  the  trimmer,  the  other 
hung  from  the  trimmer  by  stirrup-irons.  The  header  framed 
into  the  trimmer  failed  by  splitting. 

No.  \jo{a). — Headers  joined  to  trimmers  by  double  tenons 
and  joint-bolts.     One  of  the  headers  split. 

No.  170  {b). — Unbroken  header  of  previous  test  used  for 
one  of  the  headers.     One  header  split. 

No.  170(f). — The  unbroken  header  of  the  previous  test 
used  for  one  of  the  headers.     One  header  split. 

No.  217.     Dimensions  of  floor  altered   as  indicated  in  the 
figure, 

217A. — Headers  framed  into  trimmers. 
One  header  split. 

217B. — Headers  supported  upon  trim- 

Imers  by  stirrup-irons.     One  header  split. 
217c, — Unbroken  header  of  2i7Auscd 
for  one  of  the  headers.     One  header  split. 


GENERAL    REMARKS. 

The  stresses  brought  into  play  by  the  load  on  a  heatfer 
are  not  only  bending  and  shearing,  but  also  a  tension  across 
the  grain,  and  any  method  of  figuring  the  load  a  header 
would  bear  without  taking  account  of  all  three,  and  especially 
the  latter,  would  not  furnish  correct  results. 

Moreover  the  character  of  the  results  of  tests  of  yellow- 
pine  headers  of  different  lengths,  given  on  page  703,  confirm 
this  statement,  for  the  strength  with  different  lengths  is  not 
by  any  means  universally  proportional  to  its  length,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  breaking  strengths  do  not  increase  with 
the  length,  as  they  would  do  if  tension  across  the  g^rain  were 
the  only  stress  and  bending  did  not  take  place. 
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bauschinger's  tests. 

In  the  ninth  Heft  of  the  Mittheilungen  are  given  the  results 
of    an  experimental  study  which  Bauschinger  made  of  the 
strength  of  certain  pine  and  spruce  woods,  in  connection  with 
their  other  properties,  as  specific-gravity,  age,  time  of  felling 
etc. ;  but  special  attention  is  given  to  the  variation  of  strength 
and  specific  gravity,  with  the  percentage  of  moisture  which  thc> 
contain,  i.e.,  their  condition  of  dryness.     While  he  did  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  upon  the  variation  of  the  tensile 
strength  with  the  percentage  of  moisture,  the  results  are  rathei 
variable,  and  none  of  this  work  will   be  quoted  here  for  the 
reasons  given  on  page646>under  Tension  of  Timber.     He  him- 
self  came  to  the  conclusion  that  more  satisfactory  results  could 
be  reached  by  experimenting  upon  compressive  strength. 

The  following  tables  give  summaries  of  the  tests  which  he 
made  and  reported  in  this  ninth  Heft  upon  compressive  anc 
transverse  strength : 

COMPRESSIVE   TESTS. 
TlST-PlKCBS  ABOUT  3^  x  3^  Inches  AHD  6  Im:HKS  LoHO. 

■ 

1 

TtBber. 

PIkc* 

Sammer  Felled. 

WiAUr  PeUed, 

PerccDt- 
aifcof 

Moisture, 

Compre»i« 

Stren^tL 

Mean  Values. 

L&a.  per  5q.  Is. 

Pereeni- 

a^eof 
Meictun. 

ComprcuiTC 

StrcDKth. 
Mean  Values. 
LtM.  per  Sq.  In. 

Pine    .     . 
Spruce 
Spruce     . 
Spruce 

Lichtenhof   . 

frankenholeo 
RegcnhUltc  . 
Scbliersee     . 

9 

30 
27 
ao 

3Q07 
3449 
33*8 
2304 

36 

17 
30 

•9 

4537 
4452 
3Q97 
3300 

^^^^^HK 

] 
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. 

Per- 

Modulus  of 

Modulmol 

Timber. 

PUce. 

Breadth  and 
Depih. 

of  Moift- 

Eluudtr. 
Lbfl.  per 

KuptDJt. 

Incticfl. 

ture. 

Sq.  Xn. 

Sq  la. 

1.  Summer  Felled.    Span, 

8  fl.  2,43 

Ins. 

Pine    .     . 

Lichtenbof  .     . 

6,7oX  6.8i 

24 

1433300 

6oot 

"» 

■• 

7.19X  7x7 

23 

1536084 

668s 

<• 

«* 

6.66X  6.73 

19 

1536084 

6743 

'*       ,     , 

«« 

7.06X  7-17 

»5 

1664091 

7453 

Spruce     . 

FrankenhofcQ  . 

6.72X  6.76 

39 

1706760 

6373 

■• 

•I 

7,32X  735 

35 

1649868 

63M 

•  ( 

•* 

7.77X  7.8a 

35 

1464969 

57P3 

f« 

ir 

8.10X  3.10 

26 

1436523 

M05 

<< 

Regenbmte .    . 

7.53X  7.64 

39 

1578753 

6016 

•) 

»« 

8.01X  8.07 

34 

159*976 

5476 

■* 

*( 

7.8flX   7. S3 

30 

1635645 

6173 

■• 

<■ 

8,36X  8.26 

33 

1720983 

6016 

«/ 

Schllenee 

10. 17X10.24 

25 

1016945 

4025 

«( 

CI 

10. 25X10.34 

34 

960052 

3840 

•1 

t* 

10.47X10.47 

81 

1109394 

438t 

i* 

(« 

10.73X10  67 

34 

1080948 

4391     1 

11.  Winter  Felled.     Span, 

8  ft  2,43 

ins. 

Pine    .     . 

Lictacenhof  .     . 

6.58X  6.71 

33 

1422300 

6813 

•  • 

41 

6.23X  6.30 

33 

1664091 

7609 

•• 

•  1 

•          • 

7>9X   7.34 

31 

13085 16 

5348 

<( 

III 

8.30X  B.17 

34 

1479192 

5903 

Spruce     • 

Franlcenhofen  . 

7.07X  6.94 

3> 

1479193 

5959 

<< 

r« 

7.igX  7.39 

38 

1436533 

5903 

(« 

«« 

6.65X  669 

*4 

18632^ 

6969 

<i 

f« 

6.64X  6.67 

24 

1830544 

6813 

<< 

RegenhatKC .     . 

6.38X  6.39 

37 

1479193 

6330 

(• 

At 

7.02X   7.08 

39 

1536084 

6339 

<• 

•  « 

6.66X  6-79 

30 

1635645 

644J 

<• 

•1 

7.65X  7.66 

38 

1635645 

635B 

•< 

Srhlicrsee 

10. 98X12. 66 

36 

1024056 

3641 

*« 

(( 

10. 83X13. 18 

25 

981387 

3755 

<t 

i< 

11.IQXTI.23 

38 

967164 

3670 

•( 

*» 

ii.iiXii'io 

35 

981387 

3570 
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In  Heft  16  of  the  Mittheilungen,  Bauschinger  gives  an 
account  of  a  series  of  tests  of  the  crushing  and  transverse 
strength  of  the  more  important  coniferous  woods  from  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  case  of  the  transverse  tests  the  percentage  of  moisture 
was  determined  by  experiment,  and  Is  recorded  in  the  tables. 
Then  sections  were  cut  from  the  same  pieces  from  which  the 
beams  were  taken,  and  tested  for  crushing,  one  of  them  being 
rather  wet;  one  had  somewhere  near  15  per  cent  of  moisture, 
which  Bauschinger  considers  to  be  about  the  average  dryness 
of  the  air,  and  one  was  somewhat  drier ;  and  in  each  case  the 
percentage  of  moisture  is  determined  and  recorded. 

The  results  of  the  crushing  tests  are  then  plotted,  and  a 
curve  drawn,  from  which  he  determines  the  crushing-strength 
with  15  per  cent  of  moisture.     A  similar  proceeding  is  adopted 

regard  to  the  specific-gravity. 

The  45  sections  were  each  cut  into  five  specimens  about  3 
or  4  inches  square,  one  of  them  containing  the  heart. 

These  (which  contain  the  heart)  he  omits  from  his  curves 
and  calculations,  and  plots  only  the  results  of  the  others. 

His  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  a  perusal  of 
which  will  show  that  the  moduli  of  rupture,  and  also  the  crush- 
ing-strengths, run  somewhat  higher  than  they  do  for  woods  of 
the  same  name  in  the  tests  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  This,  of  course,  may  be  due  to  the  woods  that 
Bauschinger  tested  being  stronger  than  American  woods  of  the 
same  name,  but  it  is  more  probably  due  to  the  facts  that,  1°,  the 
specimens  he  used  were  rather  smaller,  and,  2°,  they  were,  on 
the  whole,  drier  than  the  American  woods  tested  at  the  M*ts. 
fiachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Mean  ComprruiTC 
Slrenytn  of 

TraotTcrw  TeiL 

2 

Pkcc*  oot  con- 

Span, 8>;t.  ».4a  tOft 

IB 

taining  Heart, 

Place  fl 

reduced  10 

m 

^ 

1 

Num. 

Growtl 

.      Ik 

pcrccnl 

X 

M<»^«-f*^ 

11 

■5* 

Moisture 

"o 

Rlaa-     Rip- 

ji 

n 

Moiuurc. 

as  in 

t» 

\ 

6 

K 

Lb.  per 

Sq.  fnT 

Trani- 

Tcrtc 

Teat. 
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11 

P  ^ 
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Sq.fT 
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Um. 

1   LMCh     .     , 

St.  Zeno 

.       0.69 

6817 

t^ 

5.78 

6.97 

tss 

K»7«$6e 

w^ 
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" 

.       0.67 

735J 

'4 

6.99 

I7.»  ',  t69*S«» 

»9^ 

3  Pine      .     . 

ti 

.      .       0.53 

5'63 

6400 

5-74 

MJ4770 

3 
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•       0.43 

4SS> 
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7.78 
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7.fii 
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\iSlS 

6  Spruce 
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.  :  I::J 

5547 

5334 
5831 
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»S-4 
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l^ 
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II 
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ii 
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6.91 
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tl 
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5974 
3»7« 

|:SI 
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7.00 
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W43 
5191 
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7965 

77Sa 

58s 

7.16 
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mg^tjij 

9ffl 

13  Spnice 

tk 

.     0.54 

5974 

U]^ 

6.J9 

7.78 

17-4 

i59aMo 

K*S 

14  Pioe 

•I 

•  o.<6 

•  0.08 

•  0.54 

5974 

5.6s 

6.93 

)4-4 

1905I80 

taM7 

15  Spruce 

M 

5405 

5»9< 

6.7B 

7.B0 

16.3 

itTTOo 

•My 

1 6  Larch 

(1 

^ 

s:s 

761 

IS 

9-34 

«7-9 
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2?5: 

SS 

(■ 
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6045 

B 

«57«75<^ 

«SI> 

''».  " 

*• 

.      o.ja 

61B7 

583 

6.87 

1693  HO 

^ 

•oPiM 
31  Larch 

•  • 

0.01 

5831 

4054 

5.81 

7.T« 
6.93 

14.9 
«7.« 

;js§ 

1M41 

33  Spruce 
»3.     ". 

*l 

.    0  JI 

:  If. 

5.7« 
7-7» 

7  77 
9J« 

>5e 
15-9 

;^ 

1^ 

s«  Larch 

Freniiig 

7538 

8.87 

6.94 

«5.9 

»o6e340 

^Spruce 

11 

.     0.70 

T^ 

6.91 
7-7» 

,6.9 

«t76iao 

1977000 

Ss 

•9      " 

It 

.      0.44 

5405 

5«9t 

6.96 

7.6. 

1479190 

•> 
i« 

.     o.6i 

6i8t 
7894 

^ 

«.88 

6.86 

1'4 

;S:J 

',S^ 

30  Spruce 

II 

.  0.48 

.    0.47 

-      0-53 

tile 

6.91 
6.93 
j.8j 

7-74 
7.80 
6.86 

16.7      i6o7saa 

S 

33^" 

3*  Spruce. 

tt 

.      0.49 
.      O.S9 

ft.j^f> 

i:SJ 

«9i 
7-74 

17  0      rmiSo 

16.7      i94i5I° 

»T4 

iJ  ::  : 

3!  Larch  ! 

It 

.      0.48 

5334 

6.96 

7.70 

■6.4      t6783to 

tl 
** 

.      0.44 
•      0-49 

LM 

7191 
5774 

6.96 
7.00 

^j: 

«5«       i5S03»o 

fl6.4       1806340 

^ 

II' 

:  It 

73*5 

7"« 

5.77 

6-91 

155       »74»J» 

9A 

3*»  " 

" 

5903 

5»63 

7  00 

6.96 

18.1       1590)10 

77  Ji 

*o  Pine 
41  Spnice. 

■4 

:  :::? 

j;tj 

43«T 
5547 

It 

780 

17.7       1038180 
■7.0       TMnOfO 

6i« 

4»         "        . 

UjiierlJcxh 

etm    0.41 

41K) 

4"$ 

«.8s 

y.7« 

•0.7       1464970 

«„,J        ^ 

" 

0.39 

4»oy 

455  » 

6-95 

7.80 

sB.S       U5x6ao 

5»»' 

44  White  Pioe 

■" 

033 

34M 

3058 

6.99 

7-83 

18. I        810731 

_§ 

«       " 

n 

0.3. 

33CO 

rfjl 

7.00 

784 

■1-4          7*5370 

TXANSVE/ISE   STRENGTH  OF   TIME  EH. 


II 


AVEJLAGE   COMPRESSIVE   STRENGTH    OF    WHOLE    SECTION    OF    LOG, 

P0UNU»    M.H    SgUAMB    IrCH. 


Time  of 

FelltDff. 

Pioelroin 

lachteaboL 

Spruce  tvom 
Fraukcobofco. 

Spruce  from 
RegcnhULLc. 

Spruce  from 

Schlicnice. 

« 

• 

• 

s 

1 

a 

1 

a 

Sommer 

Winter 

7183 
6343 

5244 
67S4 

6416 

6756 

4807 
5618 

6237 
6343 

5319 

5348 

4570 

4779 

3»43 
4238 

^^     _:,    lesied  5  years  aUer  {clUng,  2.  Tested  3  moniha  after  felling. 

^^Hp  OTHEK  FULL-SIZE  TESTS. 

^^Kefcrenccs  to  other  full-size  tests  of  timber  are: 

I®.  Tests  of  Pine  Stringers,  and  noor  Beams,  by  Onward  Bates^ 
Tmns.  An\.  Soc,  C.E.,  1890. 

2«*.  Tests  of  White  Pine  of  I-arge  Scantling,  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Bovey, 
Trans.  Canadian  Soc,  CE.,  1893. 

3*.  The  Strength  of  Canadian  Douglas  Firs,  Red  Pine,  White 
Pine  and  Spruce  (mostly  full  size).    Trans.  Canadian  Soc.  C.E..  1895. 

4°  The  Proc.  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Assoc.  R.  R.  Supts. 
contains,  among  others,  the  following  references :  (a)  Tests  of 
Strength  of  Stale  of  Washington  Timbers,  Talbot  Hart,  and  S.  K. 
Smith  ;  {b)  Tests  of  the  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast  Timbers,  S.  K. 
Smith  and  Thurston;  (c)  Tests  of  California  Redwoods,  Soule  j 
(</)  Old  and  new  White  Pine  Stringers,  Finley  ;  {e)  Beams  of 
Douglas  Fir,  Wing,  1895. 

5°,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  preliminary  circular  issxied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  giving  outline  of  future  work,  1903. 

6**.    U,  S.  I')ept.  of  Agriciillure  ;   Progress  Report  on  the  Strength 
of  Structural  Timbers,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  1904. 

{  240.  Shearing  of  Timber  along  the  Grain. — ^The  shear- 
ing of  timber  almost  takes  place  along,  and  not  across,  the  grain; 
for  it  can  be  shown,  that,  wherever  wc  have  a  tendency  to  shear 
on  a  certain  plane,  there  is  an  equal  tendency  to  shear  on  a  plane 
at  right  angles  Lo  it.  Hence  if  there  is,  at  any  point  in  a  piece 
of  wood,  a  tendency  to  shear  across  the  grain,  there  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  it  an  equal  tendency  to  shear  it  along  the  grain; 
and  wherever  fas  is  almost  always  the  case)  the  resistance  to  the 
latter  is  less  than  the  resistance  to  the  former,  the  limber  will  give 
way  in  this  manner,  instead  of  across  the  grain.  As  lo  the  shear- 
ing-strength per  square  inch,  some  values  have  been  given  in  Ran- 
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kinc's  tabic;   and  ihe  following  table  contains  results  obtained  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  recorded  in  Tests  of  Metals  for  1881. 


Sbemring- 

1 

s^ 

Kind  of  Wood. 

Anena] 

Strengtli 

KitMl  oT  Wood. 

Ancnal 

st.e„ca 

No. 

pet  Square 
Inch. 

No. 

perSqw 

iDdt 

Ash 

620 

600 

Oak  (white)     .    . 

631 

75» 

621 

592 

Pine  (white)    .  ^ . 

753 

3M 

622 

458 

753 

267 

6^3 

700 

754 

352 

Birch  (yellow)      . 

6=3 

563 

755 

366 

6J3 

815 

Pine  (yellow)  .    . 

607 

399 

634 

672 

608 

3>7 

63s 

612 

614 

409 

Maple  (white).    . 

636 

647 

615 

4«S 

637 

537 

616 

409 

6j8 

367 

617 

3^ 

639 

W 

618 

a86 

Oak  (red)   .    .    . 

624 

775 

619 

330 

6.5 

743 

Spruce  .... 

743 

353 

626 

999 

749 

374 

627 

726 

750 

347 

Oak  (white)     .    . 

628 

966 

75» 

316 

629 

803 

Whitcwood     .    . 

609 

406 

630 

846 

610 

382 

§  241.  Genera!  Remarks.  —  A  perusal  of  the  tests  on 
columns  and  on  beams  will  show  that  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  weakness  in  timber  is  the  presence  of  knots»  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  position  of  the  fracture  is  in  most 
cases  determined  by  the  knots. 

Sap-wood,  season  cracks,  and  decay  are  doubtless  other 
sources  of  weakness.  The  tests,  however,  do  not  present  such 
striking  evidence  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  first  two  as 
is  the  case  with  knots.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  however, 
that  timber  used  in  construction  should  be  free,  or  nearly  free, 
from  sap-wood ;  as  an  excessive  amount  of  sap-wood  renders  it 
weak. 
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It  will  often  be  found  to  be  a  common  opinion  among  lum- 
ber-dealers, that  a  piece  of  timber  which  contains  the  heart  is 
not  as  good  as  one  which  is  cut  from  the  wood  on  one  side  of 
the  heart.  This  is  very  often  true  ;  as  the  timber  which  is  sold 
in  the  market  is  very  liable  to  have  cracks  at  the  heart,  and 
also,  if  the  tree  has  passed  maturity,  the  heart  is  the  place 
where  decay  is  likely  to  begin.  Nevertheless,  the  tests  of 
beams  would  not,  it  seems  to  the  author,  bear  out  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  pieces  as  contain  the  heart  are  always  weaker 
than  those  that  do  not. 

Another  matter  that  claims  serious  consideration  is  the 
effect  of  seasoning  upon  the  strength  of  timber.  This  question 
can  only  be  decided  by  tests  on  full-size  pieces,  as  the  small 
pieces  season  much  more  rapidly  and  uniformly  than  full-size 
pieces. 

In  this  regard,  the  observation  should  be  made,  that  prac- 
tically our  buildings  and  other  constructions  are  built  with 
green  lumber;  i.e.,  lumber  which  has  been  cut  from  three 
months  to  a  year.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  seasoning 
which  the  lumber  receives  while  in  use  imparts  to  it  a  greater 
strength,  it  will  only  be  proper  to  consider  its  strength  the  same 
as  that  of  green  lumber.  Not  very  much  evidence  has  thus  far 
been  obtained  upon  this  point ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
noted  here. 

1°.  We  have,  on  p.  653,  the  results  of  the  tests  of  a  lot  of 
old  mill  columns  ;  and,  while  some  of  them  did  exhibit  a  greater 
strength  than  green  ones,  a  perusal  of  this  set  of  tests  will 
convince  the  reader  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  any 
greater  strength  in  these  columns  than  in  green  ones.  More- 
over, these  columns  had  been  in  a  building  heated  by  steam  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  during  the  seasoning  process  they  had 
been  subjected  to  the  load  they  had  to  support.  The  writer 
has  also  observed  some  evidence  of  the  same  kind  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  his  time  tests. 
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2**.  In  the  case  of  beams,  we  have, 
examples  of  beams  which  had  been  seasoning,  unloaded,  in  a 
building  heated  by  steam  ;  and  in  these  cases  there  was  a  great 
gain  in  strength.  Some  ycIlow-pine  beams  exhibited  a  similar 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  beams  Nos.  18  and  19  had  been 
seasoning  on  the  wharf,  in  the  open  air.  for  about  one  year; 
and  while  some  yellow-pine  beams  which  had  seasoned  without 
load,  in  the  building,  showed  great  strength,  in  other  cases  the 
increase  was  not  so  marked. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above  is  practically  all  the  evi- 
dence  we  have  in  the  matter,  it  would  seem  to  the  writer, 
unless  future  experiments  shall  prove  the  contrary  to  be  true. 
that  we  cannot  rely,  in  our  constructions,  upon  having  any 
greater  strength  than  that  of  the  green  lumber,  and  that  the 
figures  to  be  used  should  be  those  obtained  by  testing  green  , 
lumber.  H 

§  242.  Building-Stones. — The  three  most  important  factors  , 
about  a  building-stone  besides  its  beauty,  are  its  durability,  its 
strength,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  quarried  and 
worked.  In  order  to  be  durable  it  must  be  able  to  withstand 
the  deleterious  influences  of  rain,  wind,  frost,  fire,  and  of  the 
acids  that  are  found  in  the  air  especially  in  large  cities,  where 
the  most  common  are  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur  acids. 

The  durability  of  a  stone  is  probably  its  most  important 
feature,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  test  thoroughly. 
As  a  rule,  the  greater  its  hardness  and  the  less  its  absorptive 
power  for  moisture,  the  more  durable  will  it  be. 

Tests  of  hardness  are  easily  and  frequently  made.  Tests  of 
absorptive  power  for  moisture  are  very  often  made.  While 
the  methods  pursued  by  different  people  differ,  they  consist 
essentially  of  weighing  the  specimen  dry,  and  then  soaking  it 
in  either  hot  or  cold  water  until  it  has  absorbed  all  that  it  will, 
and  weighing  it  again. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  pursued  in  order  to  de« 
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ermine  its  power  of  withstanding  the  action  of  frost,  and  the 
estiits  differ,  of  course,  according  to  the  method  pursued. 
)auschinger's  method  consists  in — 

1°.  Determining  the  compressive  strength  of  the  stone  in 
k  dry  and  in  a  saturated  condition,  and  comparing  the  two. 

2®.  Determining  the  compressive  strength  after  twenty- 
ivc  freezings  and  thawings. 

3**.  Determining  the  loss  of  weight  after  these  twenty-five 
rcczings. 

4°.  Examining  the  specimen  with  a  microscope  for  cracks 
ifter  the  twenty-five  freezings. 

Stones  will  not  withstand  the  heat  of  a  large  conflagration, 
)rick  being  better  than  any  building-stone. 

As  to  how  well  a  stone  will  stand  the  gases  in  the  air  of  a 
arge  city,  a  great  many  tests  have  been  proposed  and  used,  but 
lone  of  them  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Of  course  we  can  get 
ndications  from  a  study  of  the  chemical  composition,  or  better 
Tom  a  microscopical  examination,  which  shows  also  the 
irrangement  of  the  different  components,  this  being,  of  course. 
:he  part  of  the  geologist  or  mineralogist. 

After  the  question  of  durability,  the  strength  comes  in  as 
:he  factor  of  next  importance,  and  although  the  loads  usually 
3ut  upon  stones  in  construction  are  very  much  smaller  th^n 
;he  breaking-strength  of  the  stone  as  shown  by  small  speci- 
nens  tested  m  the  testing-machine,  nevertheless  the  mortar 
>r  cement  joints,  the  bonding,  and  the  necessary  unevenness 
cndcr  the  real  factor  of  safety  very  much  less  than  would  be 
It  first  imagined. 

Building-stones  are  more  often  called  upon  to  bear  a 
rompressive  load  than  any  other,  though  they  are  sometimes 
railed  upon  to  bear  a  transverse  load,  as  in  the  case  of  window- 
lintcls. 

The  results  are  very  variable,  partly  because  the  stone 
varies  very  much  in  quality,  and  partly  because  it  is  only  of 
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late  years  that  it  has  been  recognized  that  in  order  to  obtain 
correct  results  in  compression  tests  the  pressure  must  be  evenly  j 
distributed  over  the  surfaces  of  the-  specimen  pressed  upon^i 
and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  even  distribution  il  U 
neccssar>'  that  the  faces  which  come  in  contact  with  the  plat- 
forms of  the  testing-machine  shall  be  accurate  planes,  and  that 
unless  the  compression  platforms  are  adjustable,  the  two  faces 
pressed  upon  shall  be  parallel — provided,  of  course,  the  plat- 
forms are  parallel,  as  they  should  be.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
that  the  desired  result  could  be  obtained  by  interposing  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  specimen  and  the  platform  some 
soft  substance,  as  a  cushion  of  wood  or  of  lead,  whereas  it  is  a 
fact  that  any  such  cushions  only  render  the  results  smaller 
and  more  variable  than  the  real  crushing-strength  of  the  speci- 
mens. Hence  it  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  tests  that  have 
been  made  arc  of  no  value,  because  this  matter  was  not 
attended  to.  In  a  rough  way  we  may  divide  the  most  com- 
mon building-stones  as  follows  :  i°.  Granites  and  alliedstones; 
2°.  Limestones,  including  marbles;  3°,  Sandstones:  4^  Slati 

The  most  systematic  set  of  tests  was  made  by  Bauschinger, 
and  is  reported  in  the  Mittheilungen,  Heftc  i,  4,  5,  6.  10,  n. 

18,  and  19. 

•    Besides  this  we  may  note  the  following  references; 

1°.  Report  on  Compressive  Strength,  etc.,  of  the  Building-Stones  ifl 

the  United  States,  1876.     Gillmore. 
a".  Compressive  Resistance   of   Freestone,  Brick   Piers,  Hydraulic 

Cements,  Mortars,  and  Concretes,  1888.     Gillmore. 
3°.  Masonry  Construction,  1889.     Baker. 
4°.  Testing  Materials  of  Construction,  1888.     Unwin. 
S*.  History  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  1881.     Woodward. 
6^  Exec.  Doc.  12,  47th  Congress,  ist  session.     Senate. 
7".  Exec.  Doc.  35,  49th  Congress,  ist  session.     Senate. 

Some  tables  of  results  will  now  be  given. 
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The  following  is  taken  froni  Woodward's  "  History  of  the 
t.  Louis  Bridge:" 


Materi&l. 


Bniloo  Magnesiao  Limestone. 


"     (5  specimens) 


Portland  Granite. 


Richmond  Granite. . . . 

Portland  Granite 

Missouri  Red  Granite. 


Brown  Ocbre  Marble 

Sandstone,  St.  Genevieve,  Mo< 


LeBfth, 


iacbr«. 


6.46 

5.87 
5.96 

5OT 

3.00 

8.00 

13.00 

5.88 

5  9fi 

5-97 

6.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

4- 

3.06 


Diameter  of 

Croft»-«cction, 
■a  inchn. 


1,14 
1.06 
1.06 
1.07 
3X3 
3.38 
1. 13 

a. 36 
3.36 
3.38 
3.30 
3X3 
3  X  3 
3X3 
3X3 
3X3 
3X3 
3X3 
4.88  X  4 
3.06X3. 


Modulni  of 
Bluiiclty, 
pounds  per 
ftquare  incb. 


10500000 
6400000 
8500000 
boooooo 


I3O0OO00 

5000000 
5500000 

6400000 
5000000 

13500000 


BrukJoc- 
Wetghl,  per 

■quue  iocto. 


av 


7200 
8500 

3000 
6000 

15400 

toioo 
10800 
16000 
18500 
17000 
16400 
13700 
13700 
13000 
13700 
13600 
15000 

5330 
5500 
3400 


In  Heft  4  of  the  Mittheilungen.  Bauschinger  gives  a  long 
able  of  results  of  testing  granites,  limestones,  and  sandstones, 
rem  which  the  following  examples  are  selected : 

In  Heft  5  of  the  Mittheilungen  is  to  be  found  a  study  of 
he  modulus  of  elasticity  of  building-stones.  Bauschinger 
ound  that  in  this  case  the  departure  from  Hooke's  law  is 
Xeater  with  small  than  with  large  loads.  Heft  6  contains  an 
xperimental  study  of  the  laws  of  compression.  Heft  10  con- 
ains  an  experimental  investigation  of  the  principal  Bavarian 
►uilding-stones.  Hcftc  1 1  and  18  contain  a  study  of  the  com- 
)ressive  strength  and  wearing  qualities  of  paving-stones.  Heft 
9  contains  a  study  of  the  power  of  stones  to  resist  frost.  For 
ill  these  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Mittheilungen. 
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Kind  of  Sionc. 


Gra  niitt. 

Yellow,  Tcry  toft,  exceplioiul  qtulitjr 

Gray,  coane-ffTAiped 

Very  licfat-colored,  tolcrmbly  eoarse^ 

gnJcied .    .    . 

Very  hard,  coarw-gimiDtd    .    .    .    . 

Very  hard,  striped 

White,  very  hard,  tolerably  fine- 
grained,  only  %<ioA  for  paving  . 

Sycoite,  black,  witb  a  good  dew  of 

eray.       . 

Ltmtttonts. 

While  marble 

Muscbelkmlk 

Yellowish  white,  Mft  limettoae  of  the 
white  Fntnkeojura 

Best  quality . 

Poorest  quality 

Granitic  marble 

From  the  white  FranlcenjunL   .    .    . 


SantftfoKf. 

BunterSsandfttonr,  rray,  with  yellow 

and  brown  streaks 

Hunter  sandstone,  red,   very  rich  In 

qtiarti,  fioe-graiDed.    .     .     .     .     . 

Do.  do.  do. 

BunCcr    saadttooe,  dork    red,    fine- 

cralned 

Do.  do.  do. 

Kcuper  sandstoQc.  red,  6oe-grained. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Keuper  s&nditone,  white,  with  red- 
dish bed  stripes,  coane-grained. 

Keuper  taodaione,  white,  loterablr 
noe-grained .     .     . 

Keuper  Mndstnnc,  brown      .     .     .     . 

Green  taodstone,  yellow,  with  brown 
layers,  fine-grained 

Green  sandstone,  dirty  green,  tolera- 
bly tine-graiaed 

Green  sanastooe,  greeoiih,  fine- 
grained   


Place. 

TesU  by  Compres- 

SIDO. 

Crushing 
Strength, 

pounds 
per  sq.  in. 

Direction 

of  the 
Prewure 
witii  re- 
spect to 
the  bed. 

Modulos 
of  Rup- 
ture 
pounds 
persq.in. 

i 

Selb  in  Ober- 
traokeo. 

775° 
ttjoo 

JI730 

X 
X 
9 

Waldatein 
Si.  Gotthard 

14790 
1 1740 
13660 

.3650 

13*30 

1 

i 

IT.  1940 
>309 

»773 

Mint 

Cham 

ntgo 

t99l 

Bbcndaher 

19M0 

1 

Scblanders  in 

Tyrol 

Wunburg 

Kronacb 

taSoo 

6t6o 
n7«o 

1 

9fc 

Kelbeim 
Rosenheim 

£ 

<    S0J40 
(    «79K> 

I 

laja 
939 

Poppcoheim 
Hcnbrucb 

lift 

1 
II 

\.^ 

Kronach 

4836 

1 

LTnterfrankcn 

19*70 

i 

CarUrube 
Wuriemburv 

..950 

8100 

\      K» 

1      9390 
654c 

1 

a4» 

X 

Nuremberg 

3490 
4340 

X 

i 

Regcnsbcrg 

5480 
a68o 

1 
i 

Kelheim 

J      44»o 

1       3630 

\ 

B  UILD ING  -5  TONES. 
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The  following  tabic  is  taken  from  the  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ, 
Ing.  for  Oct.  1886,  where  it  is  quoted  from  "  Mechanical  tests 
f  building  materials,  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  by  the 
Jnited  States  Ordnance  Dept.,  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
ioncrs  for  the  erection  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Buildings:" 


I 


LocKlitf. 


Lee,  Mui. 


Mootcomery  Co„  Pa. 


CoD&hobockcn.  Pa. 
«•  If 

IndUoa 


Vermoat 


Color. 

Total 

Load 

applied. 

Iba. 

Cniahios 
Stren^ 
per  sq.  in, 
applied, 
Iba. 

¥ 

Blue. 
White. 
W.  *B. 
Whhe. 

Bhie. 
W.AB. 

Bine. 

Bod. 
Bed. 

End. 

Bed. 

Bud 
Bed. 

End. 

Bed. 

End. 
Bed. 
End. 

M 

Bed. 
•* 

Bed. 
Ead. 

715000 

90504 
M370 
11860 

»8lM 

VKjpO 
3170a 
11470 
10490 
13700 
101 30 
9590 
10940 

14090 
16340 
8530 

7190 

777« 
io6ao 

»34«> 
9»70 

34  «7 
35.16 
34-99 
3503 
34-93 

35  34 
4064 
38.40 
39  63 
39  33 
3614 
39.»7 

JS05 

34.63 
44-M 
44  56 
41  38 
41  >fl 

39  6j 
38.48 

Sooooo 

looooe 

^fpf,^y^ 

767000 
466300 

54JOOO 

J47S«> 
434000 

494000 

DoTe-     \ 
colored  ' 

S77«oo 

300500 

)aiooo 
438300 

531300 
379800 

Rcmarki. 


Burnt  in  fracmeaU. 

Slight  flakiDg. 

No  appareat  Injunr. 

Flaked,  one  edffe. 
Cnubed  suddenly. 
Failerl  luddenly. 
Ultioute  ttreoctb. 


Uliimatc  ■trcBfth. 


(jUlmate  •treofth. 


'5,; 

Total 

Cruihiiif 

il 

Locality. 

Color. 

Jl 

Load 

applied, 

ItM. 

Strength 

per  sq.  in. 
apphed. 

Remarks, 

% 

Q 

lb«. 

(X 

Hummelitowii,  Pa.  ■ 

Bed. 

51B70D 
570300 
156000 

laBio 

41. aSiUlti mate  strength. 
41.99         "              " 
393^1        " 

End 

13610 
6510 

Ohio 

•        .        . 

Baft. 

Bed. 

t* 

" 

End. 

199300 

4S60 

41.0.;        « 

" 

" 

Bed. 

•89500 

7090 

41.15;        "              " 

" 

tt 

End. 

160000 

3940 

40.06, BearUift  imperfect. 

•• 

Blue. 

Bed. 

303000 

435400 

7660 
10400 

39.68 
41  90 

UlUmatc  atrtnffth. 

•• 

i< 

End, 

391800 

7795 

40.00 

•  ■                            M 

•i 

'* 

Bed. 

351000 

8710 

40.30 

tt                             <« 

u 

" 

End. 

67910a 

16980 

41. »6  Fractured  saddenty. 

\ 

M 

Bed. 

493SOO 

>>4«>       39  74  Ullinule  rirm^. 
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§  243.  Hydraulic  Cements  and   Brick  Piers.— Wbn 
pure  or  ncariy  pure  limestone  is  calcined,  so  as  to  drive  off  d/ 
carbonic  acid,  we  have  an  oxide  of  lime,  commonly  called  quid 
lime,  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  slakes,  with  the  dcvi 
ment  of  considerable  heat ;  and  the  result  is  a  fine  powder, 
by  the  addition  of  more  water  is  reduced  lo  a  paste  which  i 
hardens  upon  exposure  to  the  air.     It  is  this  paste,  mixed  inih 
sand,  which  forms  the  mortar  used  in  cheap  buildings.    It  is  vq 
weak,  and  hardens  very  slowly,  even  in  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  hydrauL'c  lime  or  a  hydrauHc  cema! 
contains  impurities,  of  which  silica  forms  the  principal  ponicB, 
though  we  usually  find  also  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  aad 
magnesia;  and  these  impurities  are  in  so  large  a  proportion  tin 
the  slaking  entirely  or  nearly  disappears,  and  the  addition  oi 
water  after  calcination  causes  the  formation  of  hydratcd  silicaia 
etCt  which  harden  under  water. 

While  we  caanot  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  betwwj 
hydraulic  lime  and  hydraulic  cement,  nevertheless  the  csseota! 
difference  is  that  the  first  contains  pure  lime  in  sufficient  pifr 
portions  to  slake,  but  at  the  same  time  contains  enough  daj, 
silica,  etc.,  to  enable  it  to  set  under  water;  whereas  hydnolic 
cement  contains  less  pure  lime,  and  hardly  slakes  at  all,  boi 
sets  more  rapidly  than  hydraulic  lime. 

Hydraulic  cements  are  known  as,  i**,  Portland  cement,  and, 
2**,  Natural  cement.  The  latter  is  commonly  called  Roscndale 
in  America,  and  Roman  in  Europe.  It  acquires  its  stnrngtli 
more  slowly,  is  weaker  and  cheaper  than  Portland,  and  it  usually 
sets  more  quickly. 

Portland  cement  is  manufactured  extensively  in  France,  Gff- 
many,  and  England,  and  in  the  United  States.    It  b  made 
mixing  either  dry  or  in  paste,  and  then  calcining,  to  the  poml  lol 
incipient  \ntrcfaction,  such  mixtures  of  rocks  as  \*ill  give 
proper  chemical  composition.     The  paste,  when  ready  for 
furnace,  should  contain  from  76  to  81  per  cent  of  carbonate 
lime,  and  from  19  to  34  per  cent  of  clay. 


^DRAULIC  CEMEN 


BRICK  P/Ei 


To  give  precise  definitions  of  what  constitutes  Portland 
lent,  what  Natural  cement,  what  Hydraulic  lime,  etc..  is  not 
easy  matter.  An  attempt  to  do  so  was  made  by  the  Inter- 
Ltjonal  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  but  their  definitions 
not  universally  accepted,  and  will  not  be  given  here. 
For  definitions  of  Portland  cement,  and  of  Natural  cement, 
rhich  are  by  no  means  perfect,  but  which  will  answer  in  a  general 
fay,  the  reader  is  referred  to  those  adopted  by  the  Am.  Soc- for  Test- 
ig  Materials  on  pp.  730  and  733.  The  manufacture  of  Natural 
cement  dates  from  a  vcr>'  eariy  period,  and  depends  ufjon  finding 
TOcks  of  Stjitabic  composition;  that  of  Portland  cement  dates 
fTQiii  the  early  p>art  of  the  nineteenth  ccTitur}',  when  Jos.  Aspdin, 
d  Leefls,  made  a  slow-setting  cement,  by  calcining  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  clay,  in  suitable  proportions. 

TESTS   OF  THE   STRENGTH    OF   CEMENTS. 

While  a  good  many  tests  have  been  made  on  the  compres- 
sive  strength  of  cement,  and  a  few  also  on  transverse  or  shear- 
ing  strength,   nevertheless  the  test  most  commonly  used   in 
order  to  determine  its  quality  is  the  test  of  its  tensile  strength. 
The  specimen  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  briquette,  and 
the  cut  shows  one  of  its  common  forms,  the  smallest 
section  being  generally  one  square  inch.     The  real 
reason  for  using  the  tensile  instead  of  the  compres- 
sive strength  for  a  test   is.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  that   inasmuch   as  the  tensile   strength   of 
cement   is    very   much   less    than    its   compressive 
strength,  it  follows  that  the  machines  for  testing  the 
tensile  strength  are  cheaper,  and  the  work  of  testing  tensile 
^^""^rgth  is  less  than    is   the  case  in  testing  its  compressive 
strength,  although  there  are   some  who   give  other   reasons 
which  have  some  appearance  of  plausibility. 

In  order  to  discuss  this  matter  intelligently,  however,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  — 

Either   the   tensile  or  the  compressive  test   is  compara- 
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tivc  and  merely  helps  to  determine  the  quality,  and  also  to 
compare  different  lots  of  cement,  but  neither  of  them  furnish 
us  any  figures  which  would  be  suitable  to  use  in  computing 
the  allowable  load  on  any  structure  which  depended  upon 
cement  for  its  strength. 

We  might,  therefore,  conclude  that,  as  far  as  the  objfctf. 
that  can  be  attained  by  testing  cement  arc  concerned,  cither 
test  would   answer   the  purpose   equally  well;    but   inasmuch 

fit  is  also  a  fact  that,  with  the  best  appliances  thus  far 
provided  for  the  purposes,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  greater 
accuracy  in  the  compressive  than  in  the  tensile  test»  therefore 
it  seems  to  the  author  that  the  compressive  and  not  the  tensile 
is  the  test  that  should  be  used  in  making  cement  tests.  Never- 
theless, inasmuch  as  the  tensile  strength  is  most  used,  a  bnci 
account  will  be  given  here,  showing  what  has  been  done,  what 
wc  can  reasonably  expect  from  good  cements,  and  a  few  pre- 
cautions will  be  mentioned,  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  in 
making  the  tests,  in  order  to  insure  correct  results. 

The  literature  of  cement  testing  is  very  extensive,  but  only 
the  following  will  be  given  here 


Q.'A.  Gillraore:  Practical  Treatiseon  Limes,  Hydraulic  Ceroen' 
and  Mortars. 

John  Grant:  Articles  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  vols,  xxv.,  xxxii.,  and  xli. 

Charles  Colsont  Experiments  on  the  Portland  Cement  used  in 
the  Portsmouth  Dockyard  Extension.  Proc  Brit.  Inst.  Civ. 
Engrs.,  vol.  xli. 

Isaac  John  Mann:  The  Testing  of  Portland  Cement.     Proc.  Bri 
Inst.  Civ.  Engrs.,  vol.  xlvii. 

Wm.  V.  Maclay:  Notes  and  Experiments  on  the  Use  and  Testing 
of  Portland  Cement.    Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs,,  I>cc,  1877, 

Eliot  C.  Clarke:  Record  of  Tests  of  Cement  made  for  the  Bos- 
ton Main  Drainage  Works»  1878-1884.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ, 
Engrs.,  April,  1885. 
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7*.  Q.  A.  Gillmore:  Notes  on  the  Compressive  Resistance  of  Free- 
stone, Brick  Piers,  Hydraulic  Cements,  Mortars,  and  Con- 
cretes. 
8°.  J.  Sondericker:  How  to  Test   the  Strength  of  Cements.     Am, 

Soc.  Mech.  Engrs.  for  1888. 
9°.  Bauschinger:  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Mechanisch-Technischen 

Laboratorium,  Hefte  i.,  vii.,  and  Wii. 
lo**.   Exec.   Doc.   12,  47th  Congress,  ist  session,  House:  Compres- 
sive Tests  of  Seven  Cubes  of  Concrete. 
11°.  Exec.   Doc.   5,  48th  Congress,   ist  session,  Senate:    Shearing 

Test  of  One  Concrete  Cube. 
12".   Exec.   Doc.  35,  49th  Congress,  ist   session,  Senate:  Tests  of 
Neat  Cement  and  Cement  Mortars. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Uniform  Systfem  fox 
Tests  of  Cement.    Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.,  January,  1884. 

Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Uniform  System  for  Tests 
of  Cement.     Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.,  January,  1885. 

Behavior  of  Cement  Mortars  under  various  Contingencies  of 
Use.  F.  CoUingwood:  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.,  Nov, 
1885. 

Report  of  Progress  by  the  Committee  on  the  Compressive 
Strength  of  Cements,  etc.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.,  July, 
18S6. 

Another  Report  of  the  Committee.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ. 
Engrs.,  June,  1888. 

E.  F.  Miller  :  Testing  Ceraenl.     The  Bricklayer. 

Candtot,  £.  :  Ciments  et  Chaux  hydrauliques.  Fabrication^ 
Proprietes,  EmpIoL     Paris. 

Ferct,  R.  :  Note  sur  Diverses  Experiences  concemant  les 
Ciments.  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  1890,  i' semestre, 
page  313. 

Alexandre,  Paul  :  Recherches  exp^rimentales  sur  les  Morticrs 
hydrauliques.  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss6es,  1890^  2*  se- 
mesire  p.  227. 

Fcret,  R.  :  Sur  la  compacit^  de  Mortier  hydraulique.  Annales 
des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  1892,  2*  semes 


page  5- 
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33**.  D.  B.  Butler:  Portland  Cement. 

34**.  Baumatertalienkunde:   This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Inter- 

national  Assi>c.  for  Testing  Materials,  and  contaizis  many 

pa|x.'rs,  and  discussions  on  cement. 
25®.  Commission  des  methods  d'essai  des  mat^riaux  de  constnic- 

tion.     Tome  i,  Section  Q. — Essais  des  mal^riaux  d'aggif 

gation  des    ma^onneries.     Rapport    Gtfn^ral    pr&eni^  pir 

Paul  Alexandre. 
26°.  Tests  of  Metals  made  at  Waterlown  Arsenal. 
27".  Mil  .  dcr  MalcriLilprufungsanslah  in  Zurich. 
2^^.  Mitt,  aus  dem  Mech.  Tcrh.  Lab.  in  Berlin. 


2<f 


Mitt,  aus  dem  Mech.  Tech.  Lab.  in  Milnchcn. 

Report  of   Board   of  Engineer  officers  on   testing  hydraulic 

cements,  iqos. 
Many  articles  in  the  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civil  Engineers. 
Many  papers  read  before  the  Association  of  American  Portland 

Cement  Manufacturers. 

Some  quotations  will  be  given  from  Candlot\  ircau-o, 
including  a  portion  of  the  specifications  of  the  French  Maritime 
Service. 

Candlot  says : 

"  The  properties  of  Portland  cement,  which  have  given  complete 
satisfaction  for  many  years,  being  known,  well  defined,  and  absolutely 
constant,  it  ought  to  be  sulTicient,  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
cement,  to  see  whether  it  presents,  to  the  same  degree,  the  qualities 
which  characterize  this  list  of  hydraulic  products." 

"  The  tests  generally  made  on  cements  have  to  do  with  their  chemical 
composition,  their  density,  their  fineness  of  grinding,  their  time  of  set- 
ting, their  tensile  and  compressive  strength,  and  their  invariability  of 
volume." 

The  reason  for  each  of  these  tests  is  so  plain  that  no  comment  will 
be  made,  except  10  say  that  a  cement  that  swells  is  liable  to  disintegrate 
after  setting  in  consequence  of  free  lime. 

In  France  the  greater  part  of  the  large  manufactories  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  region  around  Boulognc-sur-Mcr ;  and  the  maritime  service  of 
the  Department  of  "  Ponts  ei  Chaussfies,"  which  has  a  cement  laboratory 
at  Boulogne,  has  established  certain  specifications  to  which  all  cement 
used  in  their  work  must  conform. 
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A  portion  of  these  specifications  as  given  by  Candlot  will  now  be 
quoted  in  the  following  three  pages  : 

Art.  I.  The  Portland  cement  furnished  shall  come  exclusively  from 
the  manufactory  of  the  one  who  offers  it  for  sale.  It  shall  be  produced 
by  grinding  scorified  rocks,  obtained  by  calcining  to  the  point  of  viiriti- 
catton.  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  carefully 
mixed,  and  chemically  and  physically  homogeneous  throughout. 

Art.  2.  The  administration  reserves  the  right,  under  conditions 
which  it  determines,  to  supervise  the  manufacture,  the  storing  at  the 
factory,  and  the  shipping  of  the  cement. 

For  this  purpose  the  engineer  or  his  representative  shall  have  access 
ai  all  times  to  all  pans  of  the  factory  concerned  ;  and  he  may — 

I*.  Do  whatever  he  thinks  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  crude  pastes  used. 

3*.  Supervise  the  sorting  after  calcining. 

3'.  Follow  the  cement  alter  the  sorting  to  the  special  cases  where,  it 
is  to  be  stored  after  grinding. 

4*.  Supervise  the  packing  when  it  is  taken  from  the  cases,  and  also 
the  shipping  of  the  cement. 

5*.  Place  special  agents  permanently  at  the  factory  for  the  above- 
stated  purposes. 

Art.  4-  Every  partial  lot  of  cement,  on  its  arrival  at  the  storehouse 
of  the  works,  must  be  examined  as  to  dryness.  No  bag  shall  be  allowed 
to  enter  which  has  been  exposed  to  dampness,  or  whose  contents  is  not 
entirely  pulverulent  throughout.  Then  ihc  pan  allowed  to  enter,  as  far 
as  dryness  ts  concerned,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  tests  prescribed  for, 
r,  density:  2*.  chemical  composition  ;  3*.  time  of  setting;  4°,  absence 
of  cracks  after  setting;  5°.  strength  of  briquettes  of  neat  cement;  6\ 
strength  of  briquettes  of  cement  with  normal  sand. 

The  engineer,  or  his  representative,  shall  ukesome  ccmenl  from  one 
or  more  bags  chosen  arbitrarily  at  such  points  as  he  shall  decide,  but 
without  mixing  cement  from  different  bags.  He  shall  then  procecrl  to 
the  tests,  observing  the  precautions  prescribed.  Each  of  the  specimens 
thus  chosen  must  satisfy  separately  the  conditions  prescribed  ;  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  a  partial  lot  being  thnse 
suitable  for  the  specimen  giving  the  least  satisfactory  result. 

Art.  5  gives  very  elaborate  instructions  in  regard  to  the  determination 
of  the  minimum  weight  per  litre  of  cement  that  has  passed  a  sieve  of  5000 
meshes  per  square  centimetre.  A  portion  of  this  article  is  as  follows, 
viz.: — To  obtain,  under  conditions  always  comparable,  an  unheaped  litre 


ot  the  fioc  dttst,  produced  by  ufting  cement  through  a  sieve  of  yx» 
meshes  per  sqtiarc  centimetre,  we  place  on  a  firm  support  a  measurt  of 
one  litre  capacity;   ahove  this  measure  we  arrange  a  plane  inclined  at 
45^  formed  of  a  sheet  of  zmc  $o  cm.  long,  whose  horizontal  lower  e<^ 
sliall  be  fixed  one  centimetre  above  the  level  of  the  upper  plane  of  the 
laeasare.    we  pour,  gently,  tbe  cement  dust,  by  means  of  a  spoon,  onto 
Lhe  inclined   plane  at  the  top,  until  the  measure  is  a  little  more  than 
filled,  and  we  remove  the  excess  of  cement  by  sliding  over  the  edges  of 
the  measure  (nmst  not  be  subjected  to  jar  or  shock).    To  obtain  tbe 
weight  of  a  litre,  we  make  one  single  weighing  of  the  total  amount  of 
five  measures,  filled  with  the  above-described  precautions. 

Art.  6.  Every  cement  in  which  the  chemical  analysis  shall  shov 
more  than  i^  sulphuric  acid  or  compounds  of  sulphur  in  measurable 
proportion  shall  be  rejected. 

Art.  7,  All  cement  will  be  declared  suspected  in  which  cbcmicai 
analysis  shows  more  than  4$  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  which  has  a  value  leu 
than  xS*k  ^O""  *^e  ratio  between  the  total  weight  of  the  combined  silicot 
and  aluminum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lime  on  the  other, 
more  than  if  sulphuric  acid  or  compounds  of  sulphur  in  mcasurablt 
proportion  shall  be  rejected. 

Art.  8.  In  the  tests  of  ncai  cement,  the  cement  shall  be  mixed  io 
sea-water.  The  water  and  air  during  mixing  shall  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  between  15'  and  18*  C. 

To  determine  the  proper  proportion  of  water  to  mix  with  lhe  ctm^nt 
we  make  the  following  preliminar\'  test : 

The  mortar  is  obtained  by  taking  900  grammes  of  cement,  and  pou^ 
ing  on  it  all  at  once  the  water  to  be  used,  mixing  the  mortar  with  a 
trowel  on  a  marble  slab  for  6ve  minutes  from  the  moment  of  pourmg 
the  water 

The  quantity  of  water  used  shall  be  considered  normal  if  the  mortar 
forms  a  firm  pasU.well  united,  brilliant  and  plastic,  satisfying  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

]*.  The  consistency  of  the  paste  must  not  change  if  the  mixing  goes 
on  for  eight  minutes  instead  of  five. 

2".  A  small  quantity  of  paste  taken  with  the  trowel  and  let  fall  00  the 
marble  from  about  50  cm.  must  detach  itself  from  the  trowel  wilhw^ 
leaving  any  adhering  to  the  trowel,  and,  after  its  fall,  it  must  preserre 
approximately  its  form  without  cracking. 

3°.  A  small  quantity  of  paste  being  taken  in  the  hand,  it  must  be 
sufficient  to  give  it  some  light  taps  to  give  it  a  rounded  form  and  V> 
make  the  water  come  to  the  surface ;  it  must  neither  Ratten  out  com- 
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pletely  nor  stick  to  the  skin,  and  if  the  bait  be  let  fall  from  half  a  metre,  it 
must  preserve  a  rounded  form  (slightly  flattened),  without  cracks. 

4*.  With  less  water  the  paste  should  be  dry.  not  well  united,  and 
should  show  cracks  in  falling.  With  more  water  it  should  have  a  muddy 
consistency,  with  adherence  to  the  trowel. 

After  making  a  series  of  successive  approximations  we  must  adopt  as 
normal  proportion  the  greatest  proportion  of  water  tried  which  shall 
have  produced  a  plastic  and  not  a  muddy  paste  satisfying  the  conditions 
stated. 

Art.  9.  A  part  of  this  article  reads  as  follows :  With  a  part  of  the 
paste  thus  obtained  we  fill  a  cylindrical  metal  box  of  0.04  m.  height  and 
0.08  m.  diameter,  jarring  it  a  few  seconds,  and  leaving  the  water  that 
rises  to  the  lop.  Then  suspend,  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  a  Vicat 
needle  of  300  grams  weight  and  a  square  section  x  mm.  on  a  side,  and 
lower  it  gradually. 

The  b^inning  of  the  set  is  taken  as  the  time  when  the  needle  ceases 
to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  and  the  end  of  the  set,  as  the 
time  when  the  needle  no  longer  penetrates  appreciably. 

Times  are  estimated  from  the  moment  when  the  water  is  poured  on 
the  dry  powder. 

If  the  cement  begins  to  set  before  thirty  minutes  or  completes  its  set 
before  three  hours,  the  partial  lot  shall  be  rejected ;  the  temperature 
during  the  operation  having  been  between  15°  and  18°  C. 

Art.  10  prescribes  a  form  of  test  tu  guard  against  the  presence  of 
cracks  after  scitinj^. 

Art.  II.  The  paste  for  tensile  tests  of  neat  cement  Is  obtamed  by 
mining  with  a  trowel,  on  a  marble  slab,  during  5  minutes.  900  grammes 
of  cement  with  the  normal  quantity  of  water,  as  already  determined. 
Each  mixing  will  furnish  paste  for  6  briquettes.  Make  three  successive 
mixings  to  obtain  18  briquettes,  which  is  the  number  10  be  used  in  each 
test. 

I      The  form  of  the  briquette  is  prescribed,  the  thickness  being  o".0222, 
nihe  smallest  section  being  o'».0225  wide ;  area.  5  square  centimetres. 

Put  the  moulds  on  a  marble  slab,  and  till  each  set  of  six  with  one 
mixing,  putting  enough  in  each  mould  at  once  so  thai  it  shall  overflow. 
Pack  with  the  flat  of  the  trowel.  When  the  filling  is  complete,  give 
little  taps  with  the  trowel  handle  on  the  side  to  disengage  bubbles 
of  air. 

As  soon  as  the  con-sisttir-cy  of  the  cement  permits,  smooth  off  the 
upper  surface  even  with  the  mould  by  using  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
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After  the  cement  has  set  remove  the  moulds,  leaving  the  briquette 
on  Lhc  slab. 

During  the  first  24  hours  the  briquettes  must  be  kept  on  the  slab.ti' 
a  damp  atmosphere,  free  from  currents  of  air  and  the  direct  rays  of  tbe^ 
sun,  at  a  temperature  of  from  15"  to  18"  C. 

After  24  hours  immerse  them  in  sea-water,  the  water  to  be  renewed 
every  week,  and  kept,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  a  temperature  between 
15"  and  i8*  C 

For  each  sample  of  cement  to  be  tested  make  18  briquettes  of  neit 
cement,  of  which  6  are  to  be  broken  7  days  from  the  time  of  mixing.  6 
at  the  end  of  28  days,  and  6  at  the  end  of  84  days.  For  each  series  take 
one  briquette  from  each  mixing. 

The  testing-machine  prescribed  is  one  where  the  tension  is  obtained 
by  pouring  a  jet  of  grains  of  lead  into  a  vase  at  the  end  of  a  secondf 
lever.     Among  the  six  results  in  each  series,  choose  the  three  highest; 
the  mean  of  these  three  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  strength  o( 
sample  tested  at  that  time. 

Art.  12.  b.  The  resistance  of  briquettes  of  neat  cement  at  the  end  of 
the  7th  day  must  be  at  least  20  kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre    ft 
must  beat  least  35  kg.  at  the  end  of  the  28th  day.     Every  partial 
wtience  comes  a  sample  not  satisfying  these  two  conditions  shall  be] 
rejected. 

Art.  13.  The  strength  per  square  cm.  at  the  end  of  28  days  musibej 
at   least   5  kg.  greater  than  that  at  the  end  of  7  days ;   otherwise  thej 
partial  lot  shall  be  suspected,  the  suspicion  not  to  be  removed  unlessi 
strength  at  the  end  of  28  days  is  at  least  55  kg. 

Art.  14.  The  strength  per  square  cm.  at  the  end  of  84  days  must  btl 
at  least  45  kg.     It  must  also  exceed  the  strength  at  the  end  of  2%  d&nj 
when  the  latter  was  not  at  least  55  kg.     Every  partial  lot  not  satisfyii 
these  conditions  to  be  rejected. 

The  tests  of  cement  mortar  are  made  on  briquettes  of  mortar 
posed  of  one  part  by  weight  of  cement  to  three  of  normal  sand. 
latter  being  furnished  by  the  Administration,  and  being  such  as  will 
through  a  sieve  of  64  meshes  per  square  centimetre  and  be  rejected 
one  of  144  meshes  per  square  centimetre. 

The  amount  of  water  used   is  \z%  of  the  total  weight  of  cemeat 
sand. 

Very  minute  directions  are  given  in  regard  to  the  mixing  and 
paring  the  briquettes  very  similar  to  those  for  neat  cement,  and 
the  specifications  proceed  as  follows,  viz.:  For  each  sample  of 
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we  make  18  briquettes  of  normal  sand  mortar,  of  wliich  6  are  lo  be 
broken  at  the  end  of  7  days,  6  at  the  end  of  28  days,  and  6  at  the  end  of 
84  days;  using  in  each  series  a  briquette  from  each  of  the  six  different 
mixtures  in  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  made.  Of  the  six  results  in  each 
series  we  take  the  three  highest,  and  the  mean  of  these  is  the  figure  ad- 
mitted .or  Jie  resistance  *^f  •ne  Tjortar. 

Art.  17.  c.  The  strength  of- normal  sand  mortar  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  must  be  at  least  8  kg.  per  sq.  cm.,  and  at  the  end  of  28  days  at 
least  15  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  Each  partial  lot  whence  comes  a  sample  not 
satisfying  tliese  conditions  is  to  be  rejected. 

Art.  18.  The  resistance  at  the  end  of  28  days  must  exceed  that  at 
the  end  of  7  days  by  at  least  %  kilogrammes*  otherwise  the  partial  lot  is 
to  be  suspected. 

Art  19.  The  resistance  at  the  end  of  84  days  must  be  at  least  iS 
kilogrammes,  and  it  must  exceed  the  resistance  at  the  end  of  28  dayi. 
Every  partial  lot  whence  comes  a  sample  not  satisfying  these  conditions 
should  be  rejected. 

F  The  German,  the  Swiss,  and  other  specifications  may  be 
found  in  Candlot's  book;  but  a  portion  of  those  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  will  be  quoted  here, 

b       AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  MATERIALS. 
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REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE   ON  STANDARD  SPECinCATIONS  FOR 

CEMENT. 


General  Observations. 

1.  These  remarks  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  of  pointing  out 
the  i>ertinent  features  of  the  various  requirements  and  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  tests. 

2.  The  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
under  these  specifications  be  based  on  tests  made  by  an  experienced 
person  having  the  proper  means  for  making  the  tests. 

3.  Specifn  Gravity, — Specific  gravity  is  useful  in  detecting  adultera- 
tion or  underbuming.  The  results  of  tests  of  specific  gravity  are  not 
necessarily  conclusive  as  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  a  cement,  but 
when  in  combination  with  the  results  of  other  tests  may  afford  valuable 
indications. 

I     4.  Fineness. — The  sieves  should  be  kept  thoroughly  dry. 

5.  Time  oj  Setling. — Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  maintain 
the  test  pieces  under  as  uniform  conditions  as  possible,     A  sudden 
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change  or  wide  range  of  temp)erature  in  the  room  in  which  the  lesisirt 
made,  a  verj-  dry  or  humid  atmosphere,  and  other  irregularities  viullv 
affect  the  rate  of  selling. 

6.  TensiU  Strength. —F.a.ch  consumer  must  fix  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  tensile  strength  to  suit  his  own  conditions.  Thev  ^hill, 
however,  be  within  the  limits  stated. 

7.  Constancy  0}  Volumt. — The  tests  for  constancy  of  volume  art 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  normal,  the  second  accelerated.  The 
latter  should  be  regarded  as  a  precautionary  lest  only,  and  not  infallible. 
So  many  conditions  enter  into  the  making  and  intexprelinK  of  it  ibi 
it  should  be  used  with  extreme  care. 

8.  In  making  the  pals  the  greatest  care  should  be  e,xercised  lo  aroid 
initial  strains  due  to  molding  or  to  too  rapid  drying-out  during  the  drst 
twenty-four  hours.  The  pats  should  be  preserved  under  the  most 
uniform  conditions  possible,  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  should 
be  avoided. 

9.  The  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  acceierate<l  Icsts 
need  not  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection.  The  cement  may,  however, 
be  held  for  twenty-eight  days,  and  a  retest  made  at  Ihe  end  of  that 
period.  Failure  to  meet  the  requirements  at  this  time  should  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  cause  for  rejection,  although  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  failure  necessarily  indicates 
unsoundness,  nor  can  the  cement  be  considered  entirely  satisfactocy 
jsimply  because  it  passes  the  test. 

General  Conditions. 
Of  these  the  first  eight  will  not  be  quoted  here. 

9.  All  tests  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society,  January  2t,  1003, and 
amended  January  30,  1904,  with  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
{See  addendum  to  these  specifications.) 

10.  The  acceptance  of  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following 
requirements : 

Natural  Cehent. 

11.  Definition. — This  term  shall  be  applied  to  the  finely  pulverize 
product  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  an  argillaceous  limestone  at 
temperature  only  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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13.  Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  thoroughly 
dried  at  loo**  C,  shall  be  not  less  than  2.8. 

13.  Fineness. — It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  on  the  No.  100,  and  30  per  cent  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

14.  Time  oj  SeUing. — It  shall  develop  initial  set  in  not  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  hard  set  in  not  less  than  thirty  minutes,  nor  more  than 
three  hours. 

1 5.  Tensile  Strength. — The  minimum  requirements  for  tensile 
strength  for  briquettes  one  incli  .square  in  cross-section  shall  be  within 
the  following  limiLs,  and  shall  show  no  retrogression  in  strength  within 
the  periods  specified:* 

AAe.                                           N«at  Oment.  Strragth. 

34  hours  in  moist  air , 50-100  lbs, 

7  d^ya  (t  day  in  ntoiit  air,    6  day*  in  water) soo-200   '* 

28     •*     (1 *      ••     27     •'     ••      '•   ) 300-300   '* 

One  Part  Cement,  Three  Parts  Standard  Samd. 

7  days  (I  day  in  moist  air,    6  days  in  water) 25-  75  lbs. 

a»     **    (I 27     )     75-iiSO   *' 

16.  ConsUincy  o\  VdMme.—VzX%  of  neat  cement  of  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  center,  tapering  to  a  thin 
edge  hliall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  jxTind  of  twenty-four  hours. 

(fl)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  in  normal  temperature, 
(ft)  Another  b  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70°  F.  as  prac- 
ticable. 

17.  These  pats  are  observed  at  inter\'als  for  at  least  28  days,  and, 
to  satisfactorily  pass  the  tests,  should  remain  firm  and  hard  and  show 
no  signs  of  distortion,  checking,  cracking  or  disintegrating. 

Portland  Cement. 

18.  Definiiion, — This  term  is  applied  to  the  finely  pulverized 
product  resulting  from  the  calcination  to  incipient  fusion  of  an  inlimale 
mixture  of  properly  proportioned  argillaceous  and  calcareous  malcrials, 
and  to  which  an  addition  no  greater  than  3  per  cent  has  been  made 
subsequent  to  calcination. 


*  F*>r  ct'imple  the  minimum  rcquirenirnis  fiir  the  24-bimr  ncal  cement  left 
sbfiuld  br  fuiinr  value  wiiliin  the  limits  ui  50  and  100  ll».,  and  so  on  for  eacb 
peritid  6t.<ted. 
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iQ.  SpcciiU  Gravity. — The  spcdfic  gravity  of  the  cement,  tbor 
ougbly  dried  at  loo^  C,  shall  not  be  less  tlian  3.20. 

20.  Fineness. — It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than 
8  per  cent  on  the  No.  100,  and  not  more  than  35  per  cent  on  the  Xo. 
300  sieve. 

21.  Time  oj  SeUing. — It  shall  develop  imtia!  set  in  not  less  than 
thirty  jninutes,  but  must  develop  hard  set  in  not  less  than  one  hour,  nor 
more  than  ten  hours. 

32.  Tensile  Strength. — The  minimum  requirements  for  ttnsile 
strength  for  briquettes  one  inch  square  in  section  shall  be  within  the 
following  limits,  and  shall  show  no  retrogression  in  strength  within  the 
periods  specified :  * 

Ate.  Neftt  Ccmeat.  Stfcngth. 

34  hotin  in  moist  ajr 150-300  Ibt. 

7  daj^  (I  (lay  in  iDoist  air,    6  days  in  water) «..••  450-550   " 

s8    ••    (I    "    '■      "      *•    37     ••     "      **    ) 550-650  " 

Om  Part  Cemmt,  Tkrte  Ports  Standard  Sattd. 

7  days  (1  day  in  moist  air,    6  days  in  water) 150-200  lU. 

38     "     (I    "    "      '•      •'     37     '•     "      *■    ) aoo-300  *' 

33.  C&tistancy  of  Volume. — Pats  of  neat  cement  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thia 
edge,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  in  normal  temperature  and  obsen-cd 
at  intervals  for  at  least  twenty-eight  days. 

(b)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70°  F.  aft 
practicable,  and  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  twenty-eight  days 

{c)  A  third  pat  is  exposed  in  any  convenient  way  in  an  atmosphere 
of  steam,  above  boiling  water,  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel  for  five  hours. 

34.  These  pats,  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  requirements,  shall  remain 
firm  and  hard  and  show  no  signs  of  distortion,  checkings  cracking  or 
disintegrating. 


•  For  example  tbe  minimum  requirement  for  24.bQur  neat  cement  lest  sbooM 
be  some  value  within  the  limits  of  150  and  300  lbs.,  and  so  on  for  eacb  period 
stated. 
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^5.  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Xfagnesia. — The  cement  shall  not  contain 
more  than  1.75  per  cent  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SOs),  nor  mor« 
than  4  i>cr  cent  of  magnesia  (MgO). 

Bauschinger  has  alsn  made  a  large  number  of  compression 
tests,  accounts  of  which  may  be  found  in  Hefte  i,  7,  and  8  of  the 
MitthcQungen,  but  for  these  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Mittheil- 
ungen. 

PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  TESTING  CEMENTS- 

Thc  results  obtainal  by  testing  different  samples  of  the  same 
cement  will  vary  with — 

1**.  The  percentage  of  water  used  in  mixing. 
2^.  The  length  of  time  the  sample  has  been  kept  under  water 
and  also  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  kept  in  the  air  before 
testing. 
I         3®,  The  temperature  of  the  water  with  which  it  was  mixed, 
and  also  of  that  in  which  it  was  kept;  also  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  which  it  was  kept. 
1         4°.  The  rapidity  of  breaking. 

^K   Hence,  in  order  that  our  results  may  be  of  value,  we  roust 
^akc  pains  to  regulate  all  these  matters. 

But  another  and  all-important  matter  that  has  not  received  the 
necessary  amount  of  attention  is,  that  some  means  should  be 
adopted  for  distributing  tlie  pull,  in  the  case  of  a  tension  lest, 
evenly  over  the  section  of  the  briquette,  and  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
■Biression  test  for  distributing  the  thrust  evenly  over  the  surface 
^f  the  specimen.  In  the  ordinary  cement -testing  machines  to 
be  found  in  the  market  there  is  generally  no  adequate  provision 
for  this  purpose,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  great  a  variation 
Is  in  the  results  obtained  with  the  same  cement  by  so  many 
pcrimenters.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  matter  sec  Trans. 
Soc.  Mech.  Engrs.  for  1888,  page  1 .2. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  part  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
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James  E.  Howard  of  Watertown  Arsenal,  before  the  Assoc  of 
Am.  Portland  Cement  Mfr.,  in  April,  1905.    He  says: 

I**.  That  a  loo-mesh  sieve  has  openings  o/'oo58  diam. 

That  a  200-mesh  sieve  has  openings  o/'ooji  diam. 

That  a  No.  20  bolting  cloth  has  openings  o/'ooay  diam. 

He  advises  the  use  of  the  latter  for  the  separation  of  the  fine 
from  the  coarse  particles. 

2°.  That  while  he  obtained  for  freshly  groimd  Portlands 
specific  gravities  in  the  vicinity  of  3.1,  there  were  a  number  of 
natural  cements  examined,  which  had  substantially  the  same 
values  as  Portlands,  although  some  brands  fell  below  3, 

That  hydration,  partial  or  complete,  lowers  the  specific  gravity. 
That  hydration  begins  at  once,  goes  on  more  quickly  in  the  finer 
particles  and  more  slowly  in  the  coarser  ones.  That,  in  some 
cases,  hydration  was  not  complete  at  the  end  of  five  days.  Hence, 
that  the  usual  arbitrary  methods  of  determining  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  set  do  not  show  the  begiiming  and  end  of 
hydration. 

That,  as  a  rule,  the  compressive  strength  of  the  cement  will  not 
be  diminished,  if  a  period  of  about  eight  hours  intervene  between 
gauging  and  use. 

3°.  That  exposure  to  high  temperatures  is  liable  to  lead  to 
ultimate  disintegration. 

4°.  That  a  number  of  compression  specimens  were  moulded 
under  pressures  varying  from  7000  to  14000  povmds  per  square 
inch,  continued  for  40  hours  or  more,  and  were  subsequently 
tested,  at  ages  of  i  and  2  months.  They  developed  phenomenal 
strength,  a  sample  of  neat  cement  showing  a  strength  of  22050 
poimds  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  57  days,  and  i  to  i  monar 
191 20  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  i  month. 

Setting  under  high  pressures  admits  of  the  use  of  smaller 
quantities  of  water  in  gauging;  in  one  case  only  5  per  cent  ha\'mg 
been  used. 
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I  IXSTS  OF   FDIX-SIZE  PIECES, 

Inasmuch  as  cement  and  mortar  are  almost  always  used  as 
binding  materials,  tests  of  full-size  pieces  in  which  they  enter  are 
those  of  some  form  of  masonry.  Of  such  tests  the  number  is  not 
large,  and  those  that  will  be  quoted  here  are  some  tests  of  reen- 
forced  concrete,  and  some  of  brick  pieces. 

Concrete  is  composed  of  mortar  and  some  hard  material,  as 
gravel,  broken  stone,  cinder,  etc.,  the  general  plan  being  to  so 
proportion  them  that  the  cement  shall  approximately  fill  the  voids 
in  the  sand,  and  that  the  mortar  shall  approximately  fill  the  voids 
in  the  broken  stone,  or  other  hard  material  used. 

Reenforced  concrete,  which  is  made  by  imbedding  in  the 
concrete,  iron  or  steel  bars,  wire  mesh  or  expanded  metal,  etc., 
is  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 


COLUMNS. 


An  extensive  series  of  tests  of  colxmins  of  reenforced  concrete 
is  now  being  carried  on  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  tests  of  this  kind  already 
published,  is  quoted  from  '*  Tests  of  Metals  for  1904.*' 
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1 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  a  set  of  tests  made  in 

1 

the  Laboralor}'  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of            1 

Technobgy.    upon    recnforced    concrae   columns,    the   concrete            1 

consisting  of  i  part  Portland  cement  (Star  brand),  2  parts  sand»            | 

and  6  parts  trap-rock. 

•a 

ll 

.s 

Ij 

L 

Remark^. 

3 

S 

id 

5 

f 

d 

1^ 

•0  5 

Ih 

%^ 

C 

JS 

Z 

'C» 

c. 

a 

In.  In. 

> 

30 

8X8 

17 

1 

p 

10700a 

Crushed  ai  end. 

> 

30 

17 

1 

T 

13700a 

Buckled,  then  crushed  at  end. 

i 

>q 

13 

t 

P 

100000 

Bticklcil,  tliPii  crushed  at  end. 

4 

i^ 

I« 

t 

T 

tjAooa 

Crushed  at  end.   Puorly  nude.   Cnubed 
portion  cut  off  -.  the  rest  bore  t  soooo 
lbs.  a.t  4a  daj^s. 

S 

3> 

t 

P 

138000 

Crushed    at    middle,  then    sheared   off 
alon^  rod  to  end. 

« 

31 

I 

T 

133000 

Crushed  at  end. 

7 

31 

Ij 

li 

P 

1 j6ooo 

Crushed  at  end.  shearing  obUquelr. 

8 

'S 

17 

I 

T 

154000 

Crushed  at  end,  breaking  off  j  feet. 

0 

35 

'* 

IJ 

P 

181000 

Crushed  at  end. 

le 

34 

17 

T 

167000 

Crushed  at  end.  concrete  rather  poor 
and  ruu«h  at  that  rntl. 

II 

3t 

ta 

_t 

T 

147000 

Crushed  and  split  open  at  end. 

1 J 

3« 

It 

P 

: ! )ooo 

Crushed  and  split  open  at  end. 

IJ 

»0 

T 

1 58000 

Crushed  and  split  open  at  end. 
Crushed  at  end. 

M 

31 

P 

344000 

15 

3S 

loK  10 

17 

P 

115000 

Broke  off  clean  for  3  or  4  feet  at  end. 

16 

35 

P 

340000 

Sheared  fUafi^nally  at  end. 

IT 

45 

T 

238400 

Sheared  diagonally  at  end,  and  broke 
back  for  half  the  length. 

18 

31 

IJ 

T 

362000 

Sheared  diacuoally  near  end. 

10 

>9 

la 

P 

aSTooo 

Crushed  at  end. 

So 

aS 

la 

T 

300000 

Not  broken. 

^H 

J| 

39 

** 

P 

374000 

Cm&hed  at  end.     Wedge-*hai>ed  piece 
forced  in  between  rods. 

4 

^                                     REENFORCED   CONCRETE   BEAMS. 

J 

'   While  more  or  less  theorizing  has  been  done  by  different      ^^ 

people  regarding  suitable  formula;  for  use  in   the  case  of  reen-             1 

forced  concrete  beams,  the  writer  believes  that  more  tests  are           1 

needed  before  such  theorizing  can  be  placed  upon  a  permanent            1 

basis.     Some   results    of   tests   of  full-size   reenforced    concrete      ^J 

beams  are  given  in  the  followbg  tables :                                               ^H 

»« 
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80MB  TESTS  MADE  IN  THE  LABORATORY  OP  APPLIED  MECHANICS  OP  TflS 
MASSACHUSETTS   tNSTtTUTE   OP  TECHNOLOGY. 

Cuncivte  was  of  the  same  cornposition  as  tn  the  case  of  the  roltunnft.  %sr  of  famns 
8"Xij"-  Span  ii'.  When  load  wms  at  two  poinu  they  were  44"  apart,  and  tyvuMi* 
rical  with  refrrenoe  to  th«  center. 


No.  of 

Iff,!:: 

No..  SiM.  ftfld  Kind  of 
Bars  near  Boiiom. 

Manner  ol 
Lowlinc 

w^. 

I 
BxcluBve 

"■Ti''MirB 

Beaduig- 
Mtfttet 

Beam. 

Side  of, 
K«     1      in 

Plain.  P. 

or 

at  Time  of 
Practiira. 

Beanu 
kiLba. 

al 

Practore 

no. 

Sq.  IfU. 

Twicted, 

Beiuz]. 
m  Lba. 

to 
lii.4bi. 

1 

40 

Center 

119S 

1302 

63733 

a 

40 

i 

T 

<« 

1200 

1300 

63700 

3 

39 

i 

T 

At  two  points 

1205 

10095 

>4I973 

4 

3a 

1 

Center 

1 160 

t368o 

470580 

5 

50 

i 

T 

'■ 

1390 

14710 

506715 

6 

50 

I 

T 

'• 

t204 

'S796 

54"34 

7 

41 

»i 

T 

" 

119s 

1380 «; 

44^383 

8 

^' 

I 

T 

•• 

1340 

X8760 

639540 

r 

43 

:l 

T 

'• 

1274 

33105 

783486 

10* 

42 

T 

11 

1379 

31105 

717569 
783816 

"t 

4^ 

Ii 

T 

** 

1294 

»3<oS 

12 

30 

;l 

T 

At  two  points 

laSa 

34200 

553553 

»3 

31 

T 

«f         (1              «4 

139a 

apaoo 

663718 

Mt 

30 

>i 

T 

«*         *•              <l 

'341 

34200 

554537 

w 

53 

I 

P 

*•         *•               «« 

139a 

»5*So 

356818 

49 

t 

T 

t*         %%              <  1 

I31I 

16500 

383983 

17 

A% 

i 

P 

*l         ■(                  * 

I271 

15950 

370700 

iS 

40 

i 

T 

t<         tt               It 

I200 

19600 

438807 

19 

35 

i 

P 

<(         11               t  1 

1361 

I75«> 

37806s 

ao 

i}^ 

i 

T 

»•         1(               «« 

1313 

aoooo 

4333»J 

31 

57 

i 

P 

«l         41               M 

13(3 

X2500 

'95015 

3fl 

54 

2 

T 

(1         f               II 

1348 

20350 

5»yo«» 

«3 

57 

i 

P 

II         ■*               (* 

1221 

30250 

465647 

•4 

47 

1 

T 

f<         f<              (< 

I303 

19250 

443350 

as 

50 

f 

P 

rj       (4           <  t 

119a 

15350 

355168 

a6 

40 

i 

T 

11       «•           11 

WIS 

24a  so 

553548 

27 

49 

1 

T 

< 1       <<            1 1 

1333 

31750 

498688 

*  Al*o  on«  bar  k"  sauare  near  top. 
t  Also  two  ban  }"  squan  near  top. 

In  beams  Nos.  13  and  13  there  were,  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  span, 
eight  pieces  of  J-inch  twisted  st«rl  wire,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U  enclosing  the  two 
leenfordng  rods.  In  No.  13  they  were  vertical,  and  in  No.  12  they  were  indined 
at  45°  to  the  horizon,  sloping  upward  away  from  the  middle.  In  No.  14  the 
wire  pieces  Were  in  the  form  of  a  square,  vertical,  and  enclosing  all  four  of  the 
bars.  Nos.  36  and  37,  each  contained,  in  additiun  to  the  ban,  a  vertical  layer 
of  expanded  metal,  extending  throughout  their  length  and  height. 
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SOME  TESTS  MADE  AT  THE   EVGINEERING   EXPERIMENT   STATION. 
UNIVERSITY   OF    ILLINOIS. 

Plain  Concritb. 
Beams  itvn  is"  wide  by  iji"  deep.     MUturo  by  volume  wu  i  put  Chicmfo  A  A 
PbrtUnd  cement;   j  parts  cleAh,  sh&rp  lAnd.   6  parts  broken  limestone  (f'-ii."). 


Bum  No. 

Length. 

A«e.  4»yi. 

Span. 

Mjudmuni 

Applied  Lomd. 

Modulus 
of  Ruptufv. 

Ft.     Inm. 

Ft.     Itifc 

S 

15       4 

64 

14 

3600 

413 

II 

15       4 

65 

14 

3600 

337 

18 

»5       4 

64 

14 

3400 

3" 

36 

17 

6a 

xo      8 

5500 

390 

30 

13 

ta 

xo      8 

4800 

ISS 

93 

9       « 

6t 

8      6 

63.S5 

347 

3> 

9       6 

6a 

8      6 

8000 

433 

a4 

6 

61 

5 

10X40 

399 

»5 

6 

64 

5 

I03OO 

299 

RiBMrOKCSD   CONCXSTI. 

Sse  of  bewns:    Length,  15'  4".  Span  t4^  breadth  ix",  depth  ui",  center  of  metAt 
i"  below  top  surface  of  beam.     Loads  applied  at  the  one'tiiird  points 


reinforcement 
of  bnanu 


L 


1 

Amount  and  Kind 

Area  of 

Metal 

Maximum 
L-iad 

of  Reenforcemcnt. 

Sq.  In*. 

Lba. 

3  V*  pliin  round 

3i' 

•59 

9000 

-59 

9300 

3  y     "     square 

.75 

9900 

3^     •• 

•75 

lOOOO 

4  1' 

».35 

36900 

3  J"  Ransomc 

■75 

23800 

X  \"  Thatcher 

X.30 

18400 

3  1"        •• 

i.ao 

16600 

3  1"  Kahn 

3.40 

34400 

5}"      ■' 
4}"     *' 

3.00 

fl3<»o 

1.60 

17300 

3  4"      " 

I.ao 

15000 

1      6  1"  Johnson 

3.19 

34300 

sV      " 

1.40 

39000 

1. 00 

aoQoo 

^  J"        " 

1.00 

30600 

3  1"       " 

.60 

14000 

3  r    •■ 

.60 

14000 

BRICKS  AND   BRICK  PIE&S. 

In  this  connection  two 
sets  of  tests  of  brick  piers, 
made  at  the  Wateitown  Ar- 
senal, will  be  quoted  here. 
The  fiist  is  taken  from 
Tests  of  Metals  for  1886. 
and  ihc  second  from  Tests 
of  Metals  for  1904. 

The  tabulation  of  the 
second  series,  which  com- 
prises 26  piers,  is  given  in 
the  table  on  page  742. 
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•ma,  cmns  ^tj 


ic  ^K  nWjULUun  of  which  tm  kindi  tf 
g^ft  Tn'  bdi±s  aad  fKr-liridcs,  Iwdoobed, 


•fciT-Hijix  ?:>»*. 


J^=l» 

VlUaatc  SCROfth. 

-Vscic 

■JIBLJHU 

■L 

InTTTml 

Ciac 

JUOL 

Per 

Sq.I«. 

sTk 

Taa. 

=Se 

9>3E. 

■C-»- 

■=»L 

^    ToUL 

Ji& 

i_ 

XL. 

tt. 

j^ 

•q-m. 

>      Ifa.. 

llM. 

tOBL 

:?»  r 

z. 

-.^t 

7-tl 

£S.a6 

141000 

2428 

174.81 

:M  X 

--»r 

7  U, 

7-i3 

55-a9 

I2WO0 

2117 

I5S.4S 

■T'   3 

"-;^- 

"■."« 

7-« 

59.5a 

i2aoi6 

3050 

14760 

:3i  • 

7-75 

7-?s 

59.68 

116000 

X944 

139-97 

it:  t 

C-*7 

r  75 

7-7= 

60.06 

117117 

1950 

140.4 

:ar.  * 

c.a£ 

r  S; 

7.7; 

60.34 

106470 

1750 

126.0 

:is  s 

c  «t 

-.72 

r-T5 

60.30 

IO200O 

1691 

121.75 

::.sr 

-.ao 

7.70 

60.06 

100749 

1677 

IJ0.77 

zzf.  s 

zo 

C-57 

7  == 

7-» 

61.00 

II0500 

18IX 

I30.» 

ir:  X 

•. 

ii.te 

::.fio 

ti.6o 

iM-56 

257300 

19x2 

137.66 

«r..; 

11.27 

-'■55 

IX. 50 

132.S2 

25SIOO 

«943 

139.89 

I3C.S 

ri. 

1  II. s  = 

1    4.» 

11.50  1 
4.10  \ 

11S.61 

* 

«i9659  , 

X900 

136.8 

!*;.£ 

X0.09 

15 -*5 

15-40 

237-93 

499653  ; 

2X00 

i$i.« 

"■"  1 

15-15 

15.55 

.  ''''■''  1 

46S700 

1976 

MJ.a? 

CoMHON-Buac  Pttbs. 


IK  ; 

I 

ro.i; 

T-ti 

7.aa 

5:. 53 

1 
iGxooo 

2796 

»].|5 

125,5 

I 

IX. 13 

7  65 

7.60 

S^   X4 

157800 

2714 

igi.40 

!=!  4 

4 

0. -.7 

7«o 

7-22 

57-33 

iiiSgr 

1950 

\^-\^ 

ttx  t 

3 

\\t^ 

7.65 

r-fS 

55.21 

101S67 

1750 

T36,« 

IJl.s 

t 

X  ti 

7-6s 

760 

5S.14 

144300 

24S1 

^'lM 

123  3 

6 

I.I? 

7-60 

7.5a 

57  61 

133503 

1300 

r6$.6Q 

1*1.4 

5 

r.co 

7.^^5 

7.63 

55^37 

90474 

1550 

111.60 

121. 1 

1 

11.95 

7  to 

7" 

57.38 

90S0D 

I5B2 

113-90 

121. 0 

10 

0.93 

7.60 

7  55 

57. 3S 

86070 

1300 

loe.Qo 

;  133.1 

10 

x-jr 

7.60 

7*55 

57-3a 

104200 

iSis 

I30.6J 

t*3  5 

I 

II, s6 

11.60 

11.40 

132.24 

307800 

2327 

163.51 

12s -B 

I 

10.73 

ri-3S 

IX-3S 

129.16 

313500 

2466 

■7JSS 

134-9 

3 

11.^3 

11.55 

II  oO 

,   132.83 

224100 

1687 

131.46 

125. 1 

3 

II. Si 

11.40 

11.30 

126. S2 

251199 

1950 

140-*' 

123.2 

fa 

0-75  1 

11.43 

11-45 

131.10 

222370 

1700 

IK.^ 

121. 7 

h 

0-75 

11.43 

11.45 

131.45 

216200 

1644 

ir8.3* 

III. 6 

% 

1^37 

ir.4S 

11.40 

,   130  53 

F90700 

1461 

105.19 

:to.9 

« 

^.75   , 

II,5*J 

11.40 

131,10 

3WIOO 

l&IO 

115-93 

"9-5 

10 

1.00  1 

■ 

11-45 

132.2s 

178200 

\ 

1347 

^4 

' 

1 

1 

*  Core  built  of  commoa  brick. 
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Common- Bkick  PtMjts—Gmtinufd, 

Wdcfat 

Aetiu]  Dtnaeiuioat. 

UlliaAte  Strength. 

cSS^c 

5ect;oDa] 
Area. 

Per 
Sq.  la. 

Pfei 

5q.  PI. 

1 

Koot. 

Hdffbt. 

CroM  >ectJon. 

TotAL 

tbt. 

tV      io. 

in. 

io. 

•q.  in. 

lb«. 

Ibt. 

too*. 

ia6.a 

I  11.00 

11.40 
4.55 

fl.40> 
4.50f 

109.48 

271500 

3480 

178.56 

"77 

9      1.13 

11. 45 

4.90 

U.40» 

4-55  f 

108.33 

265400 

245a 

176.54 

W7.3 

4      0.18 

"•35 
4.70 

".35  1 
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•  Ljud  wilh  bond  stones  «  fecL  apart.                f  Conimon-brick  pier  grcnitcd. 

^B             t  Facc-bnck  pier  grouted.                                1  Face-brick  pier,  laid  without  mortar.                H 

"       The   mortar  was  composed  of  Rosendale  cement  i,  sand  2.         1 

The  piers  were  21  months  old  when  tested.     In  this  series  the         1 

mortar  was  kept  purposely  the  same  throughout,  so  that  ihe         1 

variation  in  strength  should  be  due  to  the  variation  in  dimer-         ■ 

sions  of  the   piers.     The   mortar,  however,   was  found   to  be   ^^B 

much  stronger  in  some  places  than  in  others.                                 ^^H 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


CONTINUOUS  GIRDERS. 


I 


§  244.  Fundamental  Principles.  —  A  continuous  girder  is 
one  that  is  continuous  over  one  or  more  supports ;  i.e.^  one  that 
has  at  least  one  support  in  addition  to  those  at  the  ends.  The 
principle  of  continuity  is»  that  the  neutral  line  is  throughout  a 
continuous  curve  over  the  supports,  the  tangent  to  one  branch 
of  the  curve  at  the  support  being  a  prolongation  of  the  tangent 
to  the  other  branch. 

Whereas,  in  the  girder  supported  at  the  ends,  the  bending- 
moment  at  the  support  is  zero,  in  the  continuous  girder  there 
is  a  bending-moment  at  the  support,  where  the  girder  is  con- 
tinuous. There  is  also  a  shearing-force  at  each  side  of  the 
upport,  the  sum  of  the  shearing-forces  on  the  two  sides  of 
any  one  support  forming  the  supporting-force. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  given  the  general  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  bending-moments,  slopes,  and  deflections  of  con- 
tinuous girders. 

1°.  When  the  loads  are  distributed. 

2°.  When  the  loads  are  all  concentrated. 

3°.  When  there  are  both  distributed  and  concentrated  loads. 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  will  thus  have  the  means  of 
solving  all  cases  of  continuous  girders,  and  that,  whenever  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  set  of  simplified  formulae  for  a  small  but 
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definite  number  of  spans,  or  for  some  special  proportions  or 
distribution  of  the  load,  he  will  be  able  to  deduce  such  simf^- 
fied  formulae  from  the  more  general  ones. 

§  245.  Distributed  Loads.  —  In  this  case  we  assume  that 
all  the  loads  are  distributed,  whether  they  are  uniformly  dis- 
tributed or  not.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  to  find  the  bend-  _ 
ing-moment  over  each  support :  this  is  done  by  using  what  is  I 
known  as  the  **  three-moment  equation^''  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  deduce  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
wc  deduce  it,  we  shall  derive  a  number  of  useful  equations,  ex- 
pressing bcnding-moraent,  shearing-force,  slope,  deflection^  ctc» 
at  various  points. 


For  the  purpose  in  view,  let  us  assiune  our  origin  at  0 
(Fig.  247),  and  let 

M^   =  bending-moment  at  B, 

M^   ■=.  bending-moment  at  O, 

M^  =  bending-moment  at  A. 

/,      =  OA. 

/..    =  OB. 

F^    =  shearing-force  just  to  the  right  of  O, 

F_^  =z  shearing-force  just  to  the  left  of  O, 

F,    =  shearing-force  at  distance  x  to  the  right  of  origin. 

F_t  =■  shearing-force  at  distances  to  the  left  of  origin. 

Shear  is  taken  as  positive  when  the  tendency  is  to  slide  th* 
part  remote  from  the  origin  downwards. 

If  iS*  =  supporting-force  at  0, 


^  =  /;  +  ^,i 
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Beginning,  now,  by  taking  O  as  origin,  and  x  positive  to  the 
ight,  — 

Let  OC  =  X, 

CD  =.  V  ■=.  deflection  at  distance  x  from  origin. 
w     ^=.  load  per  unit  of  length  (either  constant,  or  vari- 
able with  x). 
We  shall  then  have,  from  the  principles  of  the  common 
heory  of  beams, 


■ = ^'  -X 


wdx; 


(I) 


.e.,  the  shearing-force  at  a  distance  x  to  the  right  of  O  is 
ound  by  subtracting  from  the  shearing-force  just  to  the  right 
>f  O  the  sum  of  the  loads  between  the  section  at  x  and  the 
mpport ;  and  this  sum  is 


X 


wdx^ 


In  a  similar  manner,  if  we  were  to  take  origin  at  0^  and  jr 
positive  to  the  left,  we  should  have 


k 


F.,  =  F. 


-i: 


wdx^ 


<«) 


In  §  204  we  found  the  equation 


dx 

dAf 

dx 


=    ^M 


=  -  -£■ 


wdx. 


Hence,  integrating  between  x  =  o  and  x  ^  x,  and  observing, 
that,  when  4:  =  o,  J/  =  iJ/„  we  have 


U^  Af,  =  F^x  -  C'  f'  wdx*. 
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which  reduces  to 


«/o        VO 


wdj^  I 


(3) 


or,  in  words,  — 

The  bending-moment  at  a  distance  x  to  the  right  of  0\% 
equal  to  the  bending-moment  over  the  support  at  the  ongin. 
plus  the  product  of  the  shearing-force  just  to  the  right  of  the 
origin  by  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  origin,  minus 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  loads  between  the  section  and 
the  support  about  the  section. 

Observe  that  this  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  loads  between 
the  section  and  the  support  about  the  section  has,  for  its  math- 
ematical equivalent,  the  expression 


•/o     vo 


wfix^; 


and,  as  a  particular  instance,  it  may  be  noted,  that  when  the 
load  is  uniformly  distributed,  and  hence  w  is  constant,  this  ^nll 
reduce  to 

=  (wx)  -, 

3  2 

wx  being  the  load  between  the  section  and  the  support,  and  - 

being  the  leverage  of  its  resultant. 
Now  write,  for  brevity, 


then 


(4^ 


Now,  from  §  194,  we  have 

dj^^  Ef 
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Let  a.     ^  slope  at  distance  x  to  the  right  of  the  origin. 
a_,  =  slope  at  distance  x  to  the  left  of  the  origin. 
oo     =  value  of  a,  when  ;r  =  o. 
a_o  =  value  of  a_ ,  when  x  =  a 
lien 


dx      X 


tana,  =  ~  =    I    ^^  +  r. 


fhere  t  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  to  be  determined  from  the 
onditions  of  the  problem. 

•If,  now,  we  substitute  for  M  its  value  M^  +  F^x  —  m,  we 
hall  have 


To  determine  c^  observe,  that,  when  jr  =  o,  ai  =  oo; 


•*.    tan  a,  =  —  =  tanao  +  jl/,  I     -=-; 


dx 


^"^'lEi-i    EI-     ^5) 


Inteiip-ate  again,  and  observe,  that,  when  x  =  o.  i'  =  o,  and  we 
ibtain 


--"""•+*XXf 


^^ir-ff-iT-^-  «> 
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Now  write,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 


m 


o     %/o  A/a      %Jo  Uq  t/o 

Jo      J»      -fi-*  */o  Jo      ^' 


4 

* 


the  last  four  being  derived   by  taking  x  positive  to  the  lelL 
We  shall  have 

r  =  .Tianoo  -f  ^j«  -^  F^  —  V;  (7) 

and,  if  v,  =  deflection  at  ^  :=  vertical  height  of  A  above  0,  we 
shall  have,  by  substituting  /,  for  x  in  (7), 

«;.  =  /,  tan  a^  +  vJ/,//,  +  /i^,  -  K,, 


Now,  if  wc  assume  any  horizontal  datum  line  entirely  below  all 
the  points  of  support,  and  let  the  height  of  B  above  this  line  be 
yin  that  of  A.y^,  and  thaf  if  0,  y^,  etc.,  we  shall  have 


ym  —  >o  =  /  -an  oa  4-  A/,«,  -f  Fdft  —  V^ 
And,  if  we  put  x  =  /,  in  (4),  we  shall  have 


(8) 


M,  =  M,^-  FJ, 


fn, 


K   = 


M,~Af,^  m, 


(9) 


and,  if  wc  substitute  this  value  of  F^  in  (8),  we  obtain,  by  rcdu 


cm 


£>> 


}'m  -  ^o  =  /.  tan  do  +  iV, 
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and,  solving  for  tan  a^  we  obtain 


una«  = 


ya  -  y^ 


-^M. 


/v.  _  ^\  _ 


M. 


m^q^ 


+  V-  ('«) 


the  tangent  of  the  slope  at  O 


s  expression  givej 
OA ;  and  equation  (9)  gives  us  the  shearing-force  just  to  the  right 
of  O  in  span  OA^  in  terms  of  ii/„  M^^  and  known  quantities. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  origin  at  O^  as  before,  and  x  positive 
to  the  left  instead  of  the  right,  we  should  have,  ia  place  of  (4), 


M  =  M^  -h  >"_  o  JC  —  m; 


in  place  of  (9), 
and  in  place  of  (10), 

>*  —  y^ 

tana.o  =  —. 

•—I 


^-o    — ^ * 


(tl) 

(xa) 


+  jv; 


fe  -  'tt:) 


*—  I 


But,  since  the  girder  is  continuous,  we  must  have  the  tangent  at 
O  to  the  left-hand  part,  a  prolongation  of  the  tangent  at  O  lo 
the  right-hand  part,  as  shown  in  Fig.  248. 
Hence  we  must  have 

_     5 o       -r 

/.     tana_o  -h  tanoo  =  o. 

Hence,  adding  (lo)  and  (13),  we 
have 


Fic.  148. 


Jm  —  >o     yb  -  yc 


_  M,t^  -  ''•^' 


V-,' 


/.^ 


+  T  +  T- 


(14) 


and  this  is  the  "  f/iree-momntf  equation"  for  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tributed load,  whether  it  be  uniformly  distributed  or  otherwise. 
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CASE    WHEN    SUPPORTS    ARE    ON  THE    SAME    LEVEL 

When  the  supports  are  all  on  the  same  level,  then  y^  =/» 
=  >«  and  the  three-moment  equation  becomes 


m 


/-,' 


7.^717  =  -  ('5) 


MANNER  OF  USING  THE  THREE-MOMENT   EQUATION. 

When  the  dimensions  and  load  of  the  girder  are  known,  all 
the  quantities  in  the  three-moment  equation,  whether  we  use 
{14)  or  (15),  are  known,  except  the  three  bending-momcnts.  J/,, 
J/„  and  My 

Suppose,  now,  the  girder  to  have  any  number  of  (say.  scvenjj 
points  of  support ;  then,  by  taking  the  origin  at  B  (Fig.  247), 
we  obtain  one  equation  between  the  bending-moments  at  E,  B, 
and  O,  the  first  of  which,  if  E  is  an  end  support,  is  zero.  Next 
lake  the  origin  at  O,  and  we  obtain  one  equation  between  the 
three  bending-moments  at  B,  O,  and  A;  and  so,  continuing,  w 
obtain  five  equations  between  five  unknown  quantities. 

Solving  these,  we  obtain  the  bending-moments  over  the 
supports;  and  from  these  bending-moments,  after  they  an: 
found,  we  can  obtain  the  shearing-forces,  bending-moments, 
slopes,  and  deflections,  by  using  the  equations  deduced  in  the 
course  of  the  reasoning  for  the  three-moment  equation,  as  equa- 
tions (4).  (5),  (7),  (9).  and  (10). 


I 

'4 


SPECIAL  CASE, 


when,  the  supports  being  all  on  the  same  level,  the  load  on  any 
one  span  is  uniformly  distributed  over  that  span,  and  when  the 
girder  is  of  uniform  section  throughout. 


Let  Uf,  =  load  per  unit  of  length  on  span  OA,  origin  al  O. 
w_,  ^  load  per  unit  of  length  on  span  OB,  origin  at  O, 
I      z^  the  constant  moment  of    inertia  of  the  section 

Then 


y-  -  y^ 


/«,  = 


«• 


9t  = 


K 


w., 

= 

a--./-,' . 
/  ,• 

«_i 

^ 

»£/' 

f-l 

= 

tEl' 

V  . 

^ 

a'-./-/ 

24^/ 


With  these  substitutions,  the  three-moment  equation,  either 
(14)  or  (15),  becomes 

J//_,  +  2M,{L,  -f  /,)  4-  yJ//,  -f  }(«/,/.'  -f-  «/-./-,')  »  o.  (16). 

This  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  three-moment  equation,  applicable 
to  this  particular  case  only. 

Example   I. — Suppose  we   have  a  continuous  girder  of 
uniform  section,  uni- 
formly   loaded,    and    ^  ^  a  a 
of  three  equal  spans, 

to  find  J/b  and  M^,  also  the  supportinc^-forces,  shearing-forces, 
bcndin^-momentSj  slopes,  and  deflections  throughout. 

Solution.  — Take  the  oritcin  at  B,  and  we  have 


since 


equation  (16)  gives 


M. 
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Next,  to  find  the  shearing-forces,  we  have,  from  (9), 
wl^      wh      wl* 

_  _  10  ID  2  w/ 

equals  shearing-force  just  to  the  right  of  B  or  left  of  C 
Shearing-force  just  to  the  right  of  C  ox  left  oi  B  s^ 

Hence  supporting-forces  are 

Bending-moment  in  span  AB  at  distance  x  from  i4,  crin 
span  67?  at  distance  x  from  /?, 

iff  s=  polx . 

2 

Bending-moment   in    middle   span   at  a  distance  x  from  B  or 
from  C, 

M  —  ~  —  A —  — . 

10  2  2 

Shearing-force  in  span  AB  or  CD  at  a  distance  x  from  A 

or  A 

F  =  l^of  —  wx. 

Shearing-force  in  middle  span  at  distance  x  from  B  or  C, 

F  —  —   7C'X, 

2 

Maximum  bending-momept  in  span  56  (when  x  =r  -), 

2 

,-  70/-  7C/'  70/'  W 

iw;  =  -  -    + —  =  — . 
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Maximum  bending-moment  in  span  AB  or  CA 

as  SO  «S 

Hence  the  greatest   bending-moment  to  which  the  girder  is 
subjected  is  that  at  B  or  C,  and  its  amount  is  ^!~^ 

lO 

Slope  at  B  in  middle  span,  from  equation  (lO), 

a;/3 


lo\    3-ff//        io\6E/)       12  EI 


2  A  EI 


A/\30       60       24/       120E/' 

which  denotes  an  upward  slope  at  B  towards  the  right.  In  the 
sime  way,  the  girder  slopes  upwards  at  C  towards  the  left. 
The  slopes  at  B  and  C  in  the  end  spans  are.  of  course,  down- 
wards. 

Slope  in  the  middle  span  at  a  distance  x  from  i?» 

tan  o  =  —  =  — { X  + --\  4-  c. 

ax      EI\      10  461 

When  jr  =  o, 

tano  =  + 


\20EI  120£I 


_  w  i  /^        I^x      Ix*      xM 

,\     tan  a  =  — { + —S 

EI\\20        10         4         6  ) 


w 


{/i  —  i2l'x  +  30^  —  aar») 


\20EI 


Deflection  =«  p  « =-,(^*-*  -  ^^^  -*-  "*>^'  -  5**)" 

120EI 
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In  order  to  make  plain  all  methods  of  proceeding,  tbc  slope 
in  the  end  spans  will  be  found  in  two  different  ways,  as 
follows ;  — 

For  bending-moment,  slope,  and  deflection  in  left-hand  span 
at  a  distance  x  from  B  (or  in  the  right-hand  span  at  distance  x 
from  Q,  we  have 

,-  w/"   .   3    ,        owe* 

lo       5  a 

■  do        I  (     'wl*x  ,    xitfix^       W3^\    , 

dx      EI\        lo  lo  6    J 

When  jr  =  o, 

tana  = 


X  2oEI  I  toEI 


dx       EH     I30       10        10  6  ) 


^     (-/s  -  la/'jr  -f  36^  -  aojcJ) 


120^/ 


Deflection  a  »  =  =-.(-^*Jp  —  6/»j:»  H-  la^t*  —  sx*). 

1 20^/ 


Wc  may.  on  the  other  hand,  accomplish  the  same  object  by 
findinij  the  slope  and  deflection  in  left-hand  span  at  distance 
X  from  A,  or  in  right-hand  span  at  distance  x  from  />,  as 
follows  :  — 

When  X  =  /, 


tana  = — - 

\20EI 

\20E] 
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•V    tana 


—  !^'  _    ^  ) 
~  dx^  £l\ 


40 

5 

6 

1 

«.      ( 

1/1  -+- 

20£I\ 

3'     T- 

w 

-  3/1^  -f-  SIx^  - 

-s^ 

V  = 


The  figure  shows  the  mode  of  bending  of  the  girder. 
K  ^ g,.^-^-^ -j; p 


Fig.  «sa 


o  find  the  greatest  deflection  in  either  span,  put  the  ex- 
)ression  for  the  slope  equal  to  zero,  and  find  x  by  the  ordinary 
nethods  for  solving  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  and  then 
ubslilute  this  value  in  the  expression  for  the  deflection. 

ExAMi'LK  II.  —  Continuous  ;;irder  of  two  tqual  spans,  sec- 
tion uniform,  and  load  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. ' 
Take  origin  at  ^. 


* 


Solutiott 
M,  =  M,  =  -V;  =  J/c  =  o,    M,  =  J/».    /.  =  /,==  i,    w, 

hcreforc,  from  equation  (16), 
K  4^V  +  \wii  ^  o 

Shearing-force  either  side  of  5  = 


w. 


w: 


W  Sup 


/;  =  F. 


=  |W. 


Supporting-force  at  ^  =  Jw/. 
Supporting-force  at  A  and  C  =  ^wl 
Shear  at  distance  x  from  A  or  C, 


F  =  \wl  —  wx. 
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Bending-moment  at  distance  x  from  A  or  C^ 

8  2 

Maximum  bending-moment  occurs  when  x  '^\l^ 

64  128  128 

Hence  greatest  bending-moment  to  which  the  girder  is  sub- 

jected  is  that  at  B^  and  its  magnitude  is . 

o 

Slope  at  B^  from  equation  (6), 

lanaB  =*  tana_B  ^ 1  _ j j-  

8    V     3-^//       \2El      2^EI 

_  wl^  \  J L  -I-  J- 1  — 

^/  i  24    12    24 } "" 

as  was  to  be  expected. 

Slope  at  distance  x  from  A  in  span  AB, 

tana  =  -l-/i«.Zr'-^W^. 
EI\i(>  6  / 

When  .r  =  /,      a  =  o  ; 

48^/ 

...    tan«=^=|^,U/^-£i-^i 
^       ^/(i6  6        48) 


48-fi'/ 

Deflection, 

For  maximum  deflection,  we  have 

."^Ix' a  O 

16  6        48 

.*.    ;r  =  044/. 
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laximuna  deflection  =  -^.  |  -i  +  3(o.44)»  —  2(0.44)31(0.44) 

a//* 
=  -0.0054— 

!xAMPLE  III.  —  In  order  to  solve  a  case  where  no  simpliri 
Ltions  enter,  on  account  of  symmetry  or  otherwise,  we  will 
take  a  continuous  girder  of  five  spans  (as  shown  in  the  figure), 
the  spans  varying  in  length  from  3/  to  7/;  the  loads  being 
uniformly  distributed,  and  var)'!ng  in  intensity  from  '^w  on  the 
longest  span  to  "jw  on  the  shortest;  the  beam  being  of  uniform 
:ction. 

s/      B        4/        c  «  D  «    c 71 9 


;»         V        A  (W  A 


}ir  A  4" 

Fig  »5». 


For  this  case  we  can  use  equation  (16), 
Origin  at  B^ 

o  +  14/il/.  -H  ^L\fc  +  \liw{27i^)  +  60/(64/0]  =  o. 

56J/,  H-  i6i»/c  =  snnfP. 
Origin  at  C, 

^iAU  +  i^Mc  +  siAf^  +  Jrt'/i[6(64)  +  5(125)]  -  ^ 

i6Af»  +  'j2Afc  +  20^0  =  —  10097W. 
Origin  at  D, 

S/M,  4-  22/J/„  -f-  6/Af^  +  }[S(«25)  +  4(2«6)>'/'  =  o^ 


20-Vc  +  SSAfo  4-  24^1/,  =  -i4897£'/'. 


Origin  at  E, 


«//», 


e/Afo  +  26/Afu  +  — [4("6)  4-  3(343)]  -  o. 
4 


34-1/0  -i-   i04Ar,  =  —  iSgjzf/*, 
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The  four  equations  are : 

56^8  -f  i6J/c  =  —  STSW^.  (0 

i6J/b  +  723/^  +  20^dse  — 100924^/".  (2) 

20il/"c  +  SSiVp  +  24^1/".  =  —14890'/'.  (3) 

24^/1,+  104^/1  s£  —  i893a«'/'.  (4) 

Eliminate  M^  between  (3)  and  (4),  and  we  obtain 

130^0  +  536^0  =  -6839tt'/«,  (5) 

Eliminate  M^  between  (2)  and  ($).  and  we  obtain 

2i44Afn  +  8998^0  =  —  loioiia^/*.  (6) 

Eliminate  Mc  between  (i)  and  (6),  and  we  obtain 

234792i*/B  =  —1769839a'/'.  (7) 

Af^  =  -   7-5379W/', 

/.    from  (i),  J/c=  —  9-42990'/^, 

from  (5),  jI/d  =  —  10.4722WA, 

from  (4),  Afa  =  -i5.7853«'A. 

Shearing-force  just  to  the  right  of 

-o  -  7.5379  +  31.5 
>4  =  :^i! -iv/  =     7.9874ze'<y 

-9.4299  4-  7.5379  +  48    ,  . 

.^  =  ■-  • wi        =  ii.5270tt'/y 

-10.4722  +  9.4299  +  62.5 
C    =  -~ w/ =  i2.2gi^w/, 

-15.7853  +   10.4722  +  72 
D  =  — — — ^-—7 —^^  =  11.1145W, 

J-           '5-7853  +  73-5    .  , 

£  = m  »  i3.7550se^ 
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Shearing-force  to  the  left  of 


13.01 262C^ 


«        -7-5379  +  9-4299  +  48    ,  , 

4 

-9.4299  H-  10,4722  H-  63.5 
//  = —wi  =  i3.7o84tt//| 

E  =  7 w/  =  la.SSssw/, 


^^-15-7853  +   735^^ 
7 


8.24500//. 


Supporting-force  at 

j4  —     •j.gSy4U'/,  C  =  24.76450'/,  £  =  35.6405tt//, 

^  =  24.5396if/,  /?  =  23.S229U//,  ^=     8.24500/^ 

Shearing-force  at  distance  -r  to  the  right  of 

A  in  section  AS  =     7.98  74^/  —  7WX, 

^  in  section  BC  =  11.5270^/  —  6z£/x, 

C  in  section  C/?  =   12.29157^//  —  sr^'jc, 

/)  in  section /?£  =   iiAi4^w/  —  4toXj 

£  in  section  ££  =  12.7550a'/  —  3zcjf. 

Bending-moment  at  distance  x  from 


ywx* 

2 


A  in  section  AB  =  -f     7,98747£//r  — 

B  in  section  ^C  =  —   7.53790//"  +  11.52700'/^:  — 
C  in  section  CD  =  —  9.42990//"  -|-  t3.29i50'/.v  — 


/>  in  section  /?£  =  —10.47220//'  -h  i  i.ii457f'/j: 


2 
5tt'jc^ 


^  in  section  wfi"/*  =  —15.78530//*  +  i3.755oo//r  — 


30/^* 


i 
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rir  the  lecdccs  oc  tzaxirsoa  hrnrfrng-monicntl  (pot  ibcir* 
Ir  --t^-  X  =  1.14K0/,- 

t:  //^.  X  =  2:786/.- 
Li  ^/l  X  =  4^517^^ 

Hence  tbc  rmFiniiin    bendrng-moiDcnts  are  itspectirdy, 
\n  — 

Section  AB, 

Section  BC 

—  7.53:93^  +  »x(ii.5J7o/—  ye)  =    >5547»^« 
Secttor.  TA 

—  9_(2992Fy^  +  anr(i2.29i5/— .|x)  ss    5^781*^. 

Section  DE, 

—  io^722a7*  +  s<x(ii.ii45/—  2x)  ■=    4.9693»^. 
Section  EF. 

—  15.7553a'/*  +  irx(i2.7550  —  fx)  =  ti.5297»^. 


the  right 


Values  of  tan  o^  =  slope  in  everj-  case  in  the  span,  towards 

tana.  =  Af.[j-^  -  _y  _  ^^  -  _  +  _. 
Slope  at  B, 
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Slope  at  C 


625  wl^  wP 

Slope  at  D, 
tanao  =  -104722^(1  -  3)  +  "5-7853^  -  -gf  ^  -£j- 

-*  o.7«97^ 

Slope  at  jE, 

^     tt;/V7      7\      \o%fiwl^      343  w/' 


5/ 


The  manner  of  bending,  very  much  exaggerated,  is  shown  in 
tb?  accompanying  figure. 


Fig.  253. 

Slope  at  v4  =  -4.096—,     slope  at  ^=  +23.4578—^ 

EI  Ji 

For  the  deduction,  sec  what  follows. 
Slopes  in  Giueral. 

Span  AB,  origin  at  A, 

tan  a  = 


w    i  7    ) 

'*  ""  EI   (•3-993 7^-^  "  6^  j  ■*■  '"' 


When  X  =  3/,  tan  a  =  0.3371^' ; 

EI 

^^35-9433  -  3'-5)  +  '^  =  ^-337'^ 

A      ^  =   —4.106 

KI 

.\    tan  a  =  ^^  j  3.9937/jr»  -  |x5  -  4.106/' |' 
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•  —•  ■  ^ 

Span  BCy  origin  at  B, 

tana  =  0.337.^  -  7.5379^g^  +  5-7635^  -  %• 

Span  CD,  origin  at  C, 

tana  =  ~  I  -1.5983/J  -  94*99^*  +  6.1458^'  -  1*4- 

Span  DE,  origin  at  D^ 
tana  =  ^  1 0.7297/5  —  io.4722/*jr  +  5-557*5^  —  -«4- 

Span  EF^  origin  at  E^ 

tana  =  g  j  -6.0426/5  -  157853^^  +  6-3775^  -   — (■ 
When  X  =  7/. 
tana  =  ^(-6.0426  -  1XO.4971  +  313-4975  —  172-5) 

oW/5 

Deflections.  ^  •r«3-4578^ 

Span  AB, 

w  I  7  \ 

V  =  ^1 1.33"^  —  — Jp*  —  4io6/*^>' 

Span  BC, 

V  =  ^jo.3371/3^  -  3.7689/»j:"  +  1.9211^'  —  — i. 
Span  CD^ 

w    {  z       \ 

«'  =  ■^r>^  —1.5983/5^:  —  4.7i49/»4?«  +  2.0486Zr5  ~—x*i' 
JiJ  {  24      ) 

Span  DE, 

v=  ^ I o.7297/3x-5.236i/«;ie*  + 1.8524 +  Zr5  -  j|. 
Span  EF, 

IT  =  -|^|  -6.0426/*^:  -  7.8927/»je  +  2.i2s8/;c»  —  —I. 
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Concentrated   Loads.  — 

A1.1                    tm 

•  -1 

Oi-l  «    am 

•  +  1 

w. 


no.«s4. 


The  maximum  deflections  can  be  obtained  by  putting  the 
^icpes  equal  to  serOy  as  before, 

§  246.  Continuous  Girder  with 
i^or  our  next  general  case,  we  will 
ake  thai  where  there  are  no  dis- 
ributed  loads,  but  where  all  the 
oads  are  concentrated  at  single 
}oints,  and  the  section  uniform 
hroughout ;  and  we  will  begin  by 
assuming  only  one  concentrated  load  on  each  span. 

Let  the  support  marked  «  —  i  be  the  («  —  i)**  support,  and 
he  length  of  the  («  —  l)'*"  span  be  4_, ;  let  the  load  on  this 
pan  be  ^«.,.  and  likewise  for  the  other  spans..  Assume  the 
origin  at  «,  and  let 

F^      =  shearing-force  just  to  the  right  of  «. 
F_^  =  shearing-force  just  to  the  left  of  n. 
F,      =  shearing-force  at  distance  x  to  the  right  of  «. 
F^  ,  =  sheanng-force  at  distance  x  to  the  left  of  n. 
Shear  is  taken  as  positive  when  the  tendency  is  to  slide  the 
part  remote  from  the  origin  downwards. 
If  5,  =  supporting-force  at  n. 


I 


4  =  /-.  +  /!«. 


(0 


Let,  also,  x„  =  distance  from  origin  to  point  of  application 
of  load  lV„j  and  let  jr^_,  =  distance  from  origin  to  point  of 
application  of  load  W^  „ ,. 

Take  x  positive  to  the  right.     Then,  for 


<  x^,     F,^  Fn\  \ 


(t) 


Moreover,  we  have 
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hence,  by  integration,  for 

Jm„  Jo 

Affg  */o  I/O 

the  value  of  c  being  determined  from  the  condition,  that,  whea 
jr  =  jr«  the  two  results  must  be  identical     Hence  we  have,  for 

X>Xn,      M^  Afn+  F^~  H^n(x  -  Xn).  S  ^ 

Make  jr  =  /«  in  the  last  equation,  and  we  have 

M^^,  =  Af.  +  FJn  -  ^.(4  -  x^.  (4) 

Now  let  4  —  jr„  =  a^  and  (4)  becomes 

Mn^^   -=Mn  +  FJn  ~    W^n\  ($) 

hence 

/;  = 4 . 

Moreover,  we  have,  as  before, 

Tx^"  EI  '•    ^^dx^       ^' 

/being  a  constant. 
Let,  as  before,  — 

a,    =  slope  at  distance  x  to  the  right  of  origin. 
a_,  =  slope  at  distance  x  to  the  left  of  origin. 
a„    =  value  of  a,  when  -r  =  o. 
o_^  =  value  of  a_.  when  x  =  a 


(6) 


r 

/ 


Then  by  integration,  detennining  the  constant  in  the  same 
ray  as  in  (3),  we  have,  for 
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<Xny    ^/(tana,  -  iano«)  =  M^  +  ^,r— ; 

2 

> *„    ^/(tana.  -  tana.)  ^  M^  -{-  fX  -  ^"(^  -  ""->'' 

t  a 


ax  2 


(7) 


>  JC,,      ^/ —  =   EI taXio^   "^  MmX 

ax 


+  fJ^  -  ^«(^  -  '^y 


Integrate  again,  and  determine  constants  in  the  same  way, 
and  for 


X  <  Xm,      EIv  =  EIx  tan  a«  +  Mn—  4-  Fu — ; 

2  6 

:r  >  X,,      EIv  =  Elxx^a„  +  M„~  +  F^^  -  ^'(^  -  ^'')\ 

26  6 


(8) 


Make  ;r  —  /,  in  the  last  equation,  and  denote  the  heights 
of  the  supports  above  the  datum  line  in  the  same  way  as  in 
§  245,  and  we  have 

•^•^(/-  +  I  -  >*)  =  ■^-^/«  tan  a^ 

Substitute  for  /„  —  '*"«»  ^n.  and  for  /*)„  its  value  from  (6),  and  we 

have 

£I(yn^x  —  >«)  =  ^/4tana« 

+  Jf A  +  ^.  .  .^  -I-  -~(4«  -  «.').  («o) 

3  0  6 


Hence 

o  o/- 


^/ 


Cr.  + ,  -  7-) 


(") 


J^ 
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Now,  if  we  take  origin  at  n  and  x  positive  to  the  left*  we 
should  obtain,  instead  of  (li), 


£/  tan  a^  +  %^(2i/:  +  iW;..) 

6 


^n^^an.^ 


64 


^(4-.'-  g— ,')  «  ^^(^"V  "^')    (" 


Now  add  (ii)  and  (12),  and  observe,  that,  since  the  girder  is 
continuous. 

tan  <u  +  tan  a^  «=  oy 

and  we  obtain 

^(4  +  4-.)  +  Mn,^  +  ^^ 

5  DO 


«<. 


64-.  ^^ 

^yj^.^.^-.y.^.y.-.-.y.j.  (,^^ 


and  this  is  the  "three-moment  equation"  for  the  case  of  i 
single  concentrated  load  on  each  span,  and  a  uniform  section. 
When  the  supports  are  all  on  the  s^nie  level,  this  becomes     I 

—•(4  +  4-.)  +  Af..^  +  ^^  +  ^(4"  -  «.•) 


6  6 

6<._. 


6/, 
(4-.*  -  «--.•)  -  o.  (14) 


Either  of  these  equations  can  be  used  (when  it  is  appli- 
cable) just  as  the  three-moment  equation  was  used  in  the  case 
of  distributed  loads. 
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^f  CASE  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  LOAD  ON   EACH  SPAN. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  load  on  each  span,  the  three- 
Boment  equation  becomes  as  follows :  — 


— (/.  +  4-,)  +  M^_,^^Mn^k 
3  00 


^EI^JL±i^J!-  ^>-y-^*j,  (,5) 


In  using  these  equations  for  concentrated  toads,  we  can 
letermine  the  moments  over  the  supports ;  but  we  must  observe, 
hat,  in  getting  slopes  and  deflections,  bending-moments,  eta, 
he  algebraic  expressions  that  represent  them  are  different  on 
he  two  sides  of  any  one  load,  and  hence  we  must  deduce  new 
ralues  whenever  we  pass  a  load,  determining  the  constants  for 
)ur  integration  to  correspond. 

Example.  —  Given  a  continuous  girder  of  three  spans,  the 
niddle  span  =  20  feet,  each  end  span  —  15  feet;  supports  on 
ame  level.  The  only  loads  on  the  girder  are  two ;  viz.,  a  load 
>f  50CX)  lbs.  at  5  feet  from  the  left-hand  end,  and  one  of  4000 
bs.  5  feet  from  the  right-hand  end.  The  supports  are  lettered 
rom  left  to  right,  A,  B,  T,  D,  respectively.  Find  the  greatest 
>ending-moment  and  greatest  deflection. 

Solution,  —  Origin  at  B^ 

^»(»o  +  .5)  +  f  («o)  +  5^2L^(«s  -  .5)  -  a    (0 
Origin  at  C 

^(,o+,5)+^(ao)+*22S-^(„5-,5).a     (t) 

D  O    X    15 
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^ft          These  reduce  to                                                                               fl 

^^^_                       ...            .,      .     lOOOOOO 

M^  »  —4000  fbot-Ibi.     ■ 

^                                  ShcAring-foraciL                                Sopportbg-biCM.                      Slapct  h  Mpfan 

K           /;    a  3067.     ^_c  =  -67-         ^Si  =  3067.          lan  a^    =  -  i^ 

H           /■-•=i933.    ^c    =1511.        ^=3000.          una,    =+l|il 

K^     ^,    «      67,    /Lp=2489.         ^=1444.          «anac    =  -  ^"'' 

^^                                                           5^=2489.          tana.p=-lg9 

H          Span  ^^,  origin  at  A,                                                               . 

^^^             ^  <  5,    M  =^  3067*-                                                         J 

^^H                a:  >  5,     Af  -  3067;c  —  500o(jp  —  s)  —  25000  —  193^.       ■ 

^B          Maximum  bending-moment  occurs  when  ;r  =  5  and  therefore 

■          if.  =  15333- 

^^_                            *<S,    ^/tana,  =  -59444  +  i533J^; 

^^^P                           Jf  >  Sp     Elxaxi  a,  =  25000X  —  967x»  +  f. 

H          Determine  c  by  condition,  that,  when  ^  =  5,  these  two  becomtl 

1          equal;                                                                                             ■ 

^^H                                                 «  -121944;                                      1 

^^V              .'.    Jf>s,    -fi'/tano,  _  — 131944  +  25000*  —  967:^        1 

^^^     For  deflections,                                                                       ^J 

^^B                jr<5,    ^/z/ =  -  59444^  +  5"<^;                             ^H 

^^^P                  Jr>5,     ^/e/ =  —  I2i944jr  +   i25oaaP*  —  322JC*  +  f. 

^^^     Determine  r  from  condition,  that,  when  jr  =  15,  v  ^  0; 

^^^                                     <=  104x67; 

^^^^^     /.    x>  %,     EIv  =  104167  —  121944X  +  13500X*  —  33Sjr*, 

■  ^                   1 

w 


For  maximum  deflection,  equate  slope  to  zero,  and  find  s. 
We  find  it  at  jf  =  6.53. 
.-.     £IVo  =  —  249S3»* 
Span  BCt  origin  at  B^ 

M  =  —4000  +  Syx, 
£/tan  a,  =:  35557     —  4000jr  -f-  33*"> 
M/p  s  35557-^  —  aooar*  -f  itjr'. 

For  maximum  deflection,  equate  slope  to  zero,  and  find  4b 

We  find  it  at  Jf  =  9.78. 
.-.     Ji/Vc.  ~  i(.6i40. 

Span  CD,  origin  at  d 

x<  10,  jW  =  —2667  +  1511^/ 

j>  10,  Af  ~  —2667  4-  1511^  —  AooQ{x  —  lo)  s  37333  —  14893;; 

«<  10,  £/tan  a,  =  —31111  —  266 7.V  +  756jc*; 

x>  lO,  ^/tan  a,  =  — 231111  -f-  37333^  —  i245Jf*- 

For  deflections, 

x<  ID,  £/v  =  —  31 1 1 13:  —     1334-v*  H-  252X'; 

x>  lo,  E/v  =  —  231111X  -h  i8667Jr»  —  4154:'  +  r. 

When  jr  —  15,  t;  =  o; 

/.     jc>  10,     JS/v  =  —37132785  —  23iiiia;  +  i8667:c*  —  4T5x>. 

For  maximum  deflection,  equate  slope  to  zero,  and  find  4; 

We  find  it  at  jr  B  8.41. 
,",    Elvo  =  —  24506, 


Hence  greatest  bcnding-moment  and  greatest  deflection  are 
both  in  span  AS. 

Observe,  that,  since  we  have  used  one  foot  as  our  unit  of 
measure*  all  dimensions  must  be  taken  in  feet,  and  the  value 
ci  £  19  also  144  times  that  ordinarily  given. 
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§  247.  Continuous  Girder,  ivith  both  Distributed  and 
Concentrated  Iroads.  —  In  this  case  we  may  either  calculate 
the  bending-moments,  slopes,  and  deflections  due  to  each  scpa- 
rately,  and  then  add  the  results  with  their  proper  sig^s,  or  wc 
modify  the  solution  that  was  used  for  the  case  of  a  div 
ibuted  load,  so  as  to  extend  its  applicability  to  this  case. 

Let  W  represent  any  one  concentrated  load,  and  let  r,  rep. 
resent  the  distance  of  its  point  of  application  from  the  origin 
Then,  in  the  general  formulae  deduced  for  the  distributed  loadt 
make  ihe  following  changes  ;  \t2., — 

i^.  Instead  of 


«/o    t/o 


Wd3^f 


pnt 


t/D      «/o 


a'^4-  ^lV{x-x^), 


since,  as  was  shown,  m  represents  the  sum  of  the  moments  ot 
the  loads,  between  the  section  and  the  support,  about  the  sec- 
tion. 

2^  Instead  of 


put 


X  -  x.)abc" 


El. 


and  make  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  values  of  m^  w_» 
F,,  and  F_„  leaving  n  and  q  just  as  before ;  then  use  the  same 
three-moment  equation  as  before,  with  these  substitutions,  i.e.» 


« 


SPECIAL   CASK. 


w 


when  the  distributed  load  is  uniformly  distributed  on  each  span, 
but  may  be  different  on  the  different  spans,  and  when  the  girder 
is  of  uniform  section. 

Let  w^    =  weight  per  unit  of  length  on  OA, 
w_,  =  weight  per  unit  of  length  on  OB. 

Denote  by  Jf,  any  concentrated  load  on  OA  at  distance  jr. 
from  O. 

Denote  by   W^ ,  any  concentrated  load  on  OB  at  distance 
jr.,  from  O. 

Then  we  shall  have 


K 


and,  as  before, 


2£/' 

6£/' 


^-1  = 


/-i' 
^1/' 

^ 

6^/* 


Making  these  substitutions  in  the  three-moment  equation, 
and  clearing  fractions,  wc  obtain  for  the  case,  when  the  su|^ 
ports  are  all  on  the  same  level. 
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CONCENTRATED   AMD   DISTRIBUTED    LOADS. 

Example.  —  Let  the  girder  be  of  uniform  section,  of  two 
equal  spans,  each  being  lO  feet ;  let  the  concentrated  loads  be 

^  ^ as  shown  in  the 

4*    ^    r      4<    r    4c   r  >  figure,    the    dis- 
*  tributed  load  be- 

1000  mDv 

Ing    96  lbs.  per 
***  ^•^  foot.     Find  the 

value  of  £/,  so  that  the  deflection  may  nowhere  exceed  -^  of 
the  span. 

Solution, — Use  equation  (12);  and,  in  deducing  value  of 
M^  use  dimensions  in  feet ;  afterwards  use  inches. 
Originate,  ^^^^^^^, 

40^8  +  y(iooo  4-  1000) 

+  AJ 2000(64)  (6)  +  1006(51)  (7)  +  1000(91)  (3){  «  0, 

40^K  +  48000  +  139800  s=  o,  or  M^  =   —4^95  foot-lbs.. 
itfi  «  —56340  inch-lbs.,  M^  =:  Jf^  s  ou 


m. 

=  177600, 

M_x  =  201600, 

«i 

7200            ff,       60 

7200 

««1     60 

^1 

288000         ^,        20 
~     £/    '         /.»  ~  ^/ 

288000 

^-  -    EI  -' 

^-1      20 
/-,'  ~  £1 

K 

175680000  y,     1464000            193536000 

EI       '    l,~      EI          '-  "        ^/       ' 

y_r        161 2800 

/-,  ~      £1 

Shear  right  side  of  middle 

0  +  56340  +  177600 

-  '949.5. 

%ear  left  side  of  middle 

0    +    56340    +     201600 

■«"49.s; 

Shear  left  end 

—56340  +  153600 
120 

-  810.5, 

Shear  right  end 

—56340  +  177600 

130 

« 1010.5; 

-4099. 

SLOPES, 


m 


Bending' Moments  in  Each  Span 

rSpan  A  By  origin  at  A^ 
Sio.sjc  —  ^x* 


810.5J:  —  4X*  —  30oo(x  —  72). 
Span  BC^  origin  at  B^ 

—  56340  -I-  J949-5-'  -  4«*r 

—  56340  4-  i949-5'^  -  4^  -  iooo(x  -  36), 

—  56340  H-  i949-5:v  —  \3^  —   iooo(.r  —  36)  —  iooo(jc  —  84). 


To  ascertain  p>osition  of  the  greatest  bending-moment,  dif- 
ferentiate each  one. 


810.5  -  %x 

810.5  —  Sjt  —  2000 

1949.5  —  %x 

'949*5  —  ^  —  1000 


=  o,  jr  =  101.31  ; 

SI  o,  JT  =  a  minus  quantity ; 

=  o,  X  =  243.69 ; 

=  o,  X  =  [  18.69 ; 


^m         1949*5  —  8jr  —  1000  —   1000  =  0,     JT  =  a  minus  quantity. 

Hence,  in  span  AB^  maximum  bending  is  at  the  load,  and 
its  amount  is 

(8io.5)(72)  -  4(72)(72)  =  37620, 

B      Span  BC,  maximum  is  at  right-hand  load,  and  is 

-56340  +  1949*5(84)  -  4(84X84)  -  1000(48)  =  31194. 


SLOPES. 


Slope  at  B^ 
56340 


r  = 


EI 


(177600) {20)     1464000     165600 

(20  —  60) ^-. 4- 


EI 


EI 


EI 


Slope  and  Deflection  in  Span  AB. 
First  part, 

tana  =  ^Uos-aS**  -  -ic»|  +  tana* 
a«  being  slope  at  A. 
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Secco'  pEit. 

2     1  4  I 

i»«  =  ^  j40SJ5x»  —  ^  —  loooo*  +  i440oar|  +  ft 

IVaea  x  =  72.  a  is  the  same  in  both  cases ; 

"    ^''"**^'*)'  ~  (*440oo)(7t)j  +  tana.  -  r»o 
5t&40oo 

165600 


When  X  =  12a  the  seccmd  \-aliie  of  tana  becomes 


EI 


5184000     165600 


+  tana„-      ^/   —ET 
XMUm.  «  ^{-6411600  +  5184000  +  i656oo(  =  -'-^p, 
•     r=       6146000 

Hence  slope  in  first  part  (between  A  and  the  load), 

tana  =  ^^{  —1062000  +  405.25J* x^Y 

Second  part  (between  B  and  the  load)» 

tana  =  -prX  —6246000  +  i440oar  —  594. 75^?" «•[• 

Deflection, 
First  part, 

V  =^|— 1062000*  +  135.08JC*  —  — |. 

Second  part, 
9  e  -|- 1  —6246000*  +  yaoooec*  —  x^t^  —  -x^l  +  ^ 


SLOPES. 
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When  X  =.  1 20,  t/  =  o ; 


^|(6246ooo)(i20)-(720oo)(i2o)*  +  (i98.as)(iao)34-^— ^1 

I20f         £o    -\  1244160OO 

=  —(.036800)  =  ^1^^. 

Point  of  greatest  deRection  is  found  by  putting  slope  equal 
zero.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the  greatest  deflection  is  in  the 
first,  and  not  the  second,  part 

Hence  equation  is 

^x*  —  405-25JC'  -(-  1062000  a  o 

and.  substituting  this  in  the  expression  for  the  deflection,  we 
obtain 

39037720 


Va   = 


EJ 


,         \20         19017720  ,      , 

Hence,  putting  — -   =  — ^> — -,  we  obtain 
400  z^y 


El  ^  130125733. 

HE—  1400000,  /  =  92.9 ;  therefore,  if  *  =  3  inches,  h  — 
7  inches. 

I         Slope  and  Deflection  in  Span  BC, 
Portion  nearest  B, 


tana  K  ^1 165600  -  56340*  -f  974.8jc»  -  -jp>i< 
,When  X  =  36  inches,  we  obtain 


Una  =  -^(165600  —  2028240  +  1 263341  —  62208)  a  ■ 
Middle  portion, 


661507 
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661507 

When  jr  =  36  inches»  then  tan  a  =  — yj — ; 

'.     —661507  =  —732240  -h  615276  —  6330S  +  Ek 

482335 


EI 


.\    tano  =  ;^  I  -48233s  —  2034€w  -I-  474.75'*  -  -J^|' 
When  ;r  =  84  inches, 
l*na=  ^(-482335  -  1708560  -^  3349836  —  790272) 

.  3< 


£1 


Portion  nearest  C, 

368669 
When  X  =  84  inches,  then  tana  =      j~^     I 

A    368669  =  5347440  —  176400  —  790272  -}-  Elc 

4012099 

**•  ^       "      'Er~ 

,'.    tana  =  ^1  —4013099  -h  636601T  —  as*"  —  -x^V 

When  ;r  =  120  inches. 

I  963 loT 

tana  =  ■T^(— 4012099  -(-  7639200  —  360000  —  2304000)  =      „ .  ' 

Deflection. 

Portion  nearest  B^ 

V  —  —  \  165600^:  —  28170**  -f-  334.9jr'  —  -jr*l. 
EI  \  3     ) 

When  JT  :^  36  inches, 

V  =  ^(^656*^  —  1014130  +  421070  —  i5552)(36) 

(44300»)36  I594807» 


EI 


£1 


SLOPES, 
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Middle  portion. 


1 5048072 
Vhen  X  =  36  inches,  then  7^  = ^ —  ; 

.     —15948072  =  (-482335  -  366130  +  305092  —  1555O  +  ^^^f 

<S289i57 


EI 


I' «-^|— 15289157  —  482335X  -  ioi7a3c"+  158.2SJF*  -  -x^L 

Greatest  deflection  occurs  in  the  middle  portion,  and   the 
mint  is  given  by  the  equation. 


0  =  -482335  -  20340jf  -4-  474-75^  "  1 

xi  =  0; 

.-.    X  =  71.4. 

Greatest  deRection  in  span  BC, 

A                            B_— =rnr' 

j; 

Fk;.  9$fi. 


f  « 


^(-15289157-34438719-51846253+57602x05-8663899) 

52634933 


£/ 


120       52634923 
Hence,  putting  — -  =  - — ^rj — ,  we  obtain 

°  400  £/ 

•^^=  » 75449743; 
therefore,  li  E  =  1400000,  we  have 

/=  125.3. 
If  ^  =  3  inches,  A  =  S  inches. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  CONTINUOUS  GIRDERS. 

I®.  Let  /  —  uniform  moment  of  inertia  of  girder 

%v  =  load  per  unit  of  length  uniformly  distributed. 
Find  expressions  for 

1,  the  bending-moment  over  each  support, 

2,  the  supporting-forces, 

3,  the  greatest  bending-momentf 

4,  the  slopes  at  the  supports, 

5,  the  greatest  deflection, 
in  each  of  the  following  cases  :  — 

(a)  Two  equal  spans,  length  /, 
(d)  Three  equal  spans,  length  /. 
(c)    Four  equal  spans,  length  /. 
{d)  Two  spans,  lengths  /,  and  /,  respectively. 
(f)  Three  spans,  lengths  /„  /,,  and  /,  respectively, 
(/)  Four  spans,  lengths  /„  /,,  /j,  and  /,  respectively. 
{£)  Two  equal  spans ;  loads  per  unit  of  length  on  each  span, 
ft',  and  zu,  respectively.  ■ 


w, 


(//)  Three  equal  spans  ;  loads  per  unit  of  length  on  each  span, 
„  7i/„  and  «',  respectively. 

2®,  Do  the  same  in  the  case  where  each  span  is  loaded  with 
a  centre  load  W,  and  has  no  distributed  load.  J 

3°  Find  greatest  bending-moment  and  greatest  deflection" 
for  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans,  uniformly  loaded  on  these 
two  spans  with  load  w  per  unit  of  length,  and  which  overhang 
the  outer  supports  ;  the  overhanging  parts  ha\ing  lengths  /_» 
and  /o  respectively,  and  the  same  distributed  load  per  unit  o£ 
length  on  the  overhanging  parts. 
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EQUILIBRIUM  CURVES. 


I  §  248.  Loaded  Chain  or  Cord.  —  It  has  been  already  shown 

^§  126),  when  the  form  of  a  polygonal  frame  is  ^vcn,  that  the 
loads  must  be  adapted,  in  direction  and  magnitude,  to  that  form, 
or  else  the  frame  will  not  be  stable.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
loaded  chain  or  cord,  which  would  be  realized  if  the  frame  were 
inverted. 

If  a  set  of  loads  be  applied  which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  equilibrium  of  the  frame  under  that  form,  it  will  change  its 
shape  until  it  assumes  a  form  which  is  in  equilibrium  under  the 
applied  loads. 

As  to  the  manner  of  finding  (when  a  sufficient  number  of 
conditions  are  given)  the  stresses 
in  the  different  members,  etc.,  this 
was  sufficiently  explained  under  the 
head  of  "Frames,"  and  will  not  be 
repeated  here,  as  the  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

In  Fig.  257  the  polygon  fedcbaf 
is  the  force  polygon,  while  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  123456, 
an  open  polygon.     A  straight  line  joining  e  and  a  would  repre- 
sent the  resultant  of  the  loads. 
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CHAIN   WITH  VERTICAI.  LOADS. 

If  all  the  loads  are  vertical,  the  broken  line  edcha  becomes 

a  straight  line  and  vertical,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  258^.  VVheneverihe 
loads  are  concentrated  at  single 
points,  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  the  form  of 
the  chain  is  polygonal  ;  and  when 
the  load  is  distributed,  it  becomes 
a  curve,  as  shown  in  Fig.  259. 


nc.  tsB. 


CURVED  CHAIN  WITH   A  VERTICAL   DISTRIBUTED  LOAD. 

Given  the  form  of  the  chain  AOE  supported  at  A  and£,. 
and  the  total  load  («> 

upon  it  {be.  Fig. 
259^).  to  find  the 
distribution  of  the 
load  graphically. 
First  lay  off  be  to 
scale,  to  represent 
the  total  load :  this 
is  balanced  by  the  two  supporting-forces  at  A  and  E  respec- 
tively, as  shown  in  the  figure.  Hence  draw  fu  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  E,  and  ba  parallel  to  that  at  A,  and  we  have  the 
force  polygon  abca;  the  equilibrium  curve  being  the  chain  AOE 
itself.  Moreover,  if  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain  be  O,  then 
the  load  must  be  so  distributed  that  the  portion  between  O  and 
A  shall  be  balanced  by  the  tension  at  O  and  that  at  A,  and 
hence  that  its  resultant  shall  pass  through  the  intersection  of 
the  tangents  at  O  and  A.  Its  amount  will  be  found  by  drawing 
from  a  a  horizontal  line  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  £io  as  the  ten- 
sion at  o,  ab  as  the  tension  at  A,  and  bo  as  the  load  between  A 
and  O.     Hence  the  load  between  E  and  O  will  be  oc. 


LOADED   CHAIN  OR   CORD. 


TBI 


Moreover,  the  load  between  O  and  any  point,  as  B,  will  be 
"balanced  by  the  tension  at  O,  and  the  tension  at  B,  and  hence 
will  be  ody  where  ad  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  BD,  so 

■hat  the  load  between  B  and  E  will  be  dc;  and  in  this  way  we 
see  that  we  can  find  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the  chain  by 

pimply  drawing  a  line  from  a,  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  that 

Boint,  till  it  meets  the  load-line  ^. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the 
chain  be  resolved  into  horizontal  and  vertical  components,  the 
horizontal  component  will,  when  the  loads  are  all  vertical,  be  a 
constant,  and  the  vertical  component  will  be  equal  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  load  between  the  lowest  point  and  the  point  in 
question. 

If  we  assume  our  origin  at  O,  axis  of  x  horizontal  and  axis 
of  y  vertical,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  5?  be  x  and  j/,  and  if  w 
be  the  intensity  of  the  load  at  the  point  (r,  jf)^  we  shall  have»  for 
the  load  od  between  O  and  B, 


and. 


/»=  f'wdx; 


and,  since  the  angle  oad  =  angle  BDC,  we  shall  have 


dy 

dx 


BC 
DC 


od 


oa 


P 
H 


By  differentiation,  we  shall  have 


d^i 

dx" 


(,f) 


H 


k 

^53  t 


^y  _  w 

dx* "  ii" 


(■) 


and  this  is  the  equation  for  all  vertically  loaded  corda. 
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From  it  we  can  find  the  form  of  the  cord  to  suit  a  given 
distribution  of  the  load. 

§  249.  Chain  with  the  Load  Uni* 
formly  Distributed  Horizontally. — 
In  this  case  w  is  a  constant :  and  if 
we  assume  our  origin  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  chain,  and  use  the  same 


A E/ 

o  ^    c  ^ 


I 


Fic.  360. 


notation  as  before,  we  shall  have 

dj?  ~ 


w 


Hence»  integrating,  and  observing,  that,  when  x  =  Ob  -^  =  (X 
we  have 


dx 


wx 


and  by  another  integration,  observing,  that,  when  x  ^o^j 
we  obtain 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola ;  hence  a  chain  so  loaded 
assumes  a  parabolic  form. 

Example  I. — Given  the  heights  of  the  piers  for  support- 
ing a  chain  so  loaded,  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain,  asfl 
8  and  18  feet  respectively,  the  span  being  100  feet,  to  find  the 
distance  of  the  lowest  point  from  the  foot  of  each  pier,  and  _ 
the  equation  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  chain.  I 

Solution.  —  If  (with  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain  as  origin) 
we  call  (t„  j.)  the  co-ordinates  of  the  top  of  the  first  pier,  and 
(-«^a»^a)  those  of  the  top  of  the  second  pier,  we  shall  have,  since 
yi  =  18  and^,  =  8,  and  since  we  must  have 

w'  -■ 


^ 
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.8  =  ^., 


w 


and         8  ^  --r,^* 


'     X,       V   S         3 


3 


•'•     ■*■  "I"  -^t  —    -^t  > 


but 


jTj    +   jfj   =    100 


Jjr,  =  100 


Jr«  =  40,       Jf,  =  60. 


w 


Hence,  since  18  =  —rSf^Y 
2// 


w 


18 


V 

^^^^  3//      3600       300' 

^^nerefore  equation  of  the  curve  is 

^  y  =  jh^' 

^m       Example  II.  —  Given  the  load  on  the  above  chain  as  4000 
^^Ibs.  per  foot  of  horizontal  length,  to  find  the  tension  at  the  low- 
est point,  also  that  at  each  end. 
Sc/uiion. 

TV    _      X 

tH       300' 


2H  =  Sooooo 


ft'  s  4000, 

H  =  400000  lbs. 


Moreover,  load    between   lowest  point  and  highest  pier  — 
'60  X  4000  =  240000  lbs. 

Therefore  tension  at  highest  pier  ^ 


^(240000)'  +  (400000)*  =s  10000^(24)*  -f  (40)* 

=  10000^^2176  =s  466480  Ibe. 
Tension  at  lowest  pier  = 

^•'{i6oooo)»  +  (400000)*  =  iooooy'256  +  z6oo 

=  10000^^1856  =  430813  Ibik 
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Example  III.  — Given  the  span  of  the  chain  as  20  feet,  and 
its  length  as  25  feet,  the  two  points  of  support  being  on  the 
same  level,  to  find  the  position  of  the  lowest  point. 

§  250.  Catenary.  —  The  catenary  is  the  form  of  the  curve 
of  a  chain,  which,  being  of  uniform  section,  is  loaded  with  its 
own  weight  only,  i.e.,  with  a  load  uniformly  distributed  along 
the  length  of  the  chain. 

To  deduce  the  equation  of  the  catenary :  if  we  assume  the 
origin,  as  before,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  we  shaii 
have  still  the  general  equation 

d*y  _  w 

but  w  in  this  case  is  not  constant. 

If  we  let  Wt  =  the  load  per  unit  of  length  of  chain,  wc 
shall  have 


w 


=  a,*=«-.v/'  +  gy; 


hence 


d^y      Wy  ds 

1 

d^'^  Hdi 

Or,  if  we  let 

r 

a  constant, 

1 

d^y        I  ds 

dx^'  mdx 

(t> 


which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  catenary;  and  wc  only 
need  to  integrate  it  to  obtain  the  equation  itself. 
To  do  this,  we  have 

d'y 

dj?  I 


d*y 
d^ 


-y-(i)- 


^^^l 


1  + 
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7^^ 


'  therefore,  integrating,  and  observing,  that,  when  j:  =  o,  -^  —  o^ 
we  shall  have 


'*!l-\Miyi=i 


I  + 


\i^^  +  ^--) 


+  ^. 


But,  when  jr  ^  o»^  =  o      .\    r  ^  — «»/  hence  the  equation  is 


and  this  is  the  equation  of  the  catenary 
when  the  origin  is  taken  at  O,  the  low- 
est point  of  the  chain. 

If  it  be  transferred  to  (?„  where  00^ 
•.;  w,  the  equation  becomes  (by  putting 
for^.>  —  m) 


Fig.  36i. 


ml  *    .      .J?\ 


(4) 


^P     This  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  equation  to  the  catc- 

^nary,  the  origin  being  taken,  at  a  distance  below  the  lowest 

ij 
point  of   the  curve  equal  to  «  =  — ,  the  horizontal  tension 

diviaed  by  the  weight  per  unit  of  length  of  chain. 
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To  find  X  in  terras  of  y^  we  have 


*i  +  -i-  =  ?>' 


A    ^  +  t  =  -if*" 


Solving,  we  have 

4^- 


To  find  the  length  of  the  rope :  from  the  equation 


we  obtain 


dx        2\  / 


l=vM5^=v/^^](^r— ^ 


V'P  +  ,4-.-^  =  |(4+^-') 


/fs        I 


=  ;('"  + '"") 


dx        2 


(6) 


To  find  the  area  00,A,B,  we  have 
Area  =  jT V  =  7 /'('*  +  ''-)^  =  yC**  "  '^)-  <•> 


"^^-        '■' 


TRANSFORMED  CATENARY. 


UCOB^  ~{e'  -e-^-Mt 


7i7 


^mm^i^mm 


\ 

^■lence  area  OO^A^B  =  ms. 

H       This  shows,  thatj  if  the  load  should  be  distributed  in  such  a 

^nvay  as  to  be  like  a  uniformly  thick  sheet  of  metal,  having  for 

one  side  the  catenary  and  for  the  other  the  straight  line  ^,^i, 

I  he  equilibrium  curve  would  be  a  catenary. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  have  the  development  of  **  and 
r«;  hence  they  will  be  written  here:  — 


A. 

= 

I 

+ 

m 

+ 

+ 

X5 

+ 

e  - 

- 

1 

" 

x^ 
m 

H- 

— 

JC5 

-H 

X* 

etc, 


^  etc. 


Example  I. — Given  a  rope  90  feet  long,  spanning  a  hori- 
Eontal  distance  of  75  feet ;  find  the  equation  of  the  catenary, 
the  sag  of  the  rope,  and  the  inclination  of  the  rope  at  each 
support,  supposing  these  to  be  on  the  same  level. 

§251.  Transformed  Catenary.  —  We  have  just  seen  that 
the  catenary  is  the  form  of  chain  suited  to  a  load  which  may 
be  represented  by  a  uniformly  thick  sheet  of  metal,  with  a  hori- 
zontal  extrados,  provided  the  distance  00,  is  equal  to  m,  a  defi- 
nite quantity.  A  more  general  case,  however,  would  be  that  of 
a  chain  loaded  with  a  load  which  might  be  represented  by  a 
uniformly  thick  sheet  of  metal,  where  the  length  OO^  is  any 
given  quantity  whatever.  A  chain  so  loaded  is  called  a  tranS' 
formed  catenary,  and  the  catenary  itself  becomes  a  particular 
case  of  the  transformed  catenary. 

We  may  deduce  its  equation  as  follows  :  — 
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Let  the  chain  be  represented  by  ACB^  and  let  it  be  so 
loaded  that  the  load  on  CD  is  repre- 
sented by  w  times  area  OCDE,  so  that 
g     u;  =  weight  per  unit  of  area ;  then  we 
shall  have,  for  this  load. 


=  «,/'„ 


ydx 


Fic.  963. 


Hence,  from  what  we  have  already  seen, 
dx      H      Hjo  ^ 


±€1^ 


IV  dy 


dx  dx» H^dx 

tee,  integrating,  we  have 

(I)" -I/*' 


dx. 


i   But,  when  ^  =  0,  j'  =  a; 


■■■  (SM<'-')- 


Or,  if  we  write,  for  brevity,  —  =  «i%  we  have 


w 


\dx)    "      tit* 


dx       m  "^ 


dy 


♦r-o" 


yagiy  +  V^*  -«•)--+  A 
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But,  when  ^  =  o,^  =  «/ 

••.      I<^(^)=*^  A     log  I 


a  S       m 


ay 


=  <^  4-  *'" 


rhich  is  the  equation  of  the  transformed  catenary.  This 
becomes  the  catenary  itself  whenever  a  =  m. 
K  Example.  —  Given  a  chain  loaded  so  that  the  load  on  CD  is 
proportional  to  the  area  OEDC.  Let  OC  =  5  feet,  BF=^  8  feet, 
OF  =.  4  feet ;  weight  per  unit  of  area  ^  tSo  lbs.  Find  the 
equation  of  the  transformed  catenary,  also  the  tension  at  Cand 
that  at  /?. 

§  252.  Linear  Arch.  —  In  all  the  preceding  cases,  the  chain 
or  cord  is  called  upon  to  resist  a  tensile  stress  arising  from  a 
load  that  is  hung  upon  it.  If,  now,  the  cord  be  inverted,  we 
have  the  proper  equilibrium  curve  for  a  load  placed  upon  it,  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  only  in  this  latter  case 
the  cord  would  be  subjected  to  direct  compression  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  The  equilibrium  curve  is,  then,  sometimes 
called  a  linear  arch.  The  general  equation  of  the  equilibrium 
curve  remains  just  as  before, 


3x* 


//' 


the  axes  being  so  chosen  that  OX  is  horizontal  and  OV  verti- 
cal. 

Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  form  of  the  equilibrium 
curve  or  linear  arch,  with  the  upper  boundary  of  the  loading 
horizontal,  we  should  obtain  a  transformed  catetuiry. 
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§  253.  Arches.  —  In  the  case  of  arches  composed  of  a  scries 
of  blocks,  as  in  stone  or  brick  arches,  the  mathematical  trca^ 
ment  generally  used  for  determining  the  proper  form  and 
proportions  of  the  arch  has  been  quite  different  from  thai  used 
for  the  determination  of  the  proper  form  and  proportions  of 
the  iron  arch,  whether  made  in  one  piece,  or  two  pieces  hinged 
together,  or  of  a  lattice. 

In  the  case  of  the  iron  arch,  the  treatment  involves  neces- 
sarily a  determination  of  the  stresses  acting  in  all  its  parts,  and 
an  adaptation  of  its  form  and  dimensions  to  the  load,  so  that  at 
no  point  shall  the  stress  exceed  the  working-strength  of  the 
material. 

In  the  case  of  the  stone  arch,  it  is  still  a  question  under 
discussion  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  adopt  the  same 
method,  although  it  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  complexity,  on 
account  of  the  joints. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  usually  raised  is  one  merely  of 
stability  ;  i.e.,  as  to  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  to  pre- 
vent, not  the  crushing  of  the  stone,  though  this  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  if  there  is  any  danger  of  exceeding  it,  but 
more  especially  the  overturning  about  some  of  the  joints. 

The  question  of  the  stability  of  the  stone  arch  may  present 
itself  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways  ;  — 

1°.  Given  the  arch  and  its  load,  to  determine  whether  it  is 
stable  or  not. 

2".  Given  the  distribution  of  the  load,  to  determine  the 
suitable  equilibrium  curve,  and  hence  the  form  of  arch,  suited 
to  bear  the  gfiven  load  with  the  greatest  economy  of  material 

§  254.  Modes  of  giving  Way  of  Stone  Arches.  —  An  archi 
may  yield,  (1°)  by  the  crushing  of  the  stone,  (2**)  by  sliding  of 
the  joints,  {3°)  by  overturning  around  a  joint.  The  foUovrinjj 
figures  show  the  modes  of  giving  way  of  an  arch  by  the  la 
two  methods.  The  first  two  show  the  dislocation  of  the 
by  the   slipping   of   the   voussoirs.      In   the   former  case 
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haunches  of  the  arch  slide  out,  and  the  crown  slips  down  ;  in 
the  other  case  the  reverse  happens.  The  second  two  figures 
show  the  two  methods  by  which  an  arch  may  give  way  by 
rotation  of  the  voussoirs  around  the  joints. 


FtC.  >63. 


nc.96«. 
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Before  proceeding  farther  with  the  problem  of  the  arch,  two 
or  three  matters  of  a  more  general  nature  will  be  treated, 
which  will  be  necessary  in  its  discussion. 

§  255.  Friction.  —  Let  AB  be  a  plane  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon at  an  angle  B.  Let  Z?  be  a  body  resting 
on  the  plane,  of  weight  DG  =  IV.  Resolve 
IV  into  two  components,  D£  and  DF  respec- 
tively, perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the 
plane.  The  component  DE  =  JFcos^  is 
entirely  neutralized  by  the  re-action  of  the  plane ;  while  DF 
=  If'sin  $,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  force  tending  to  make 
the  body  slide  down  the  plane.  It  is  an  experimental  fact,  that 
when  the  angle  6  is  less  than  a  certain  angle  <pf  called  the 
angle  of  repose,  the  body  does  not  slide ;  when  $  =  <f>,  the  body 
is  just  on  the  point  of  sliding ;  and  when  6  is  greater  than  <f>, 
the  body  slides  down  the  plane  with  an  accelerated  motion, 
showing  that  in  this  case  an  unbalanced  force  is  acting.     This 


m 
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an^e  4  dqpends  npon  the  nature  of  the  material  of  the  {^ane 
and  of  the  hodj,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces.  Hence, 
in  the  first  and  second  cases,  the  friction  actually  develqied 
by  the  normal  pressure  DE  just  balances  the  tangential  com- 
ponent DF;  whereas,  in  the  third  case,  when  the  angle  of 
inclination  %A  the  plane  to  the  horizon  is  greater  than  ^  the 
tangential  component  DF  is  only  partially  balanced  l^  the 
friction. 

Let  ab  be  the  plane  idien  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an 

^^^^^  4.  angle  ^    The  body  is  then  just  on  the 

I    ^ffS^l^  point  of  sliding,  hence  the  component 

J    /[/^"'"^^y^        #=  If^sin^  is   just  equal  to  the  fric- 

•^  tion  developed  between  the  two  surfaces. 

'^^^  *  Moreover,   if    we    represent  by  ^  the 

Bonnal  pressore  d€  =  IFcos  ^  on  the  plane,  we  shall  have 

4^=  i\^tan^ 

Now.  it  is  an  experimental  fact,  that  the  friction  developed 
between  two  given  surfaces  depends  only  on  the  normal  press- 
ure, Le^  that  the  friction  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  normal 
pressure :  and  since,  in  this  case,  the  friction  just  balances  the 
tangential  coniponent  df  =  *Vtan  ^  the  frictipn  due  to  the 
ncrnia:  pressure  A' is 

^tan^ 

Now,  it  makes  no  difference  what  be  the  position  of  the 
pl^r.e  surface  :  if  a  normal  pressure  N  be  exerted,  the  friction 
:ha:  is  capable  of  being  exerted  to  resist  any  force  F  tangential 
:o  the  r'.ar.e,  tending  to  make  the  bodies  slide  upon  each  other, 
is  -V  ta-  d ;  and  :l  the  force  F  is  greater  than  iVtan  ^  the  bodies 
wii;  slide,  but  if  r  is  less  than  -Vtan  ^  they  will  not  slide.    The 
cuar.tity  tan  o  is  called  the  co-efiBdent  of  friction,  and  will  be 
denoted  by  f. 
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From  the  preceding  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  resultant  press- 
on  the  body  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  an  angle 
►s  than  the  angle  of  repose,  the  sliding  will  not  take  place; 
lereas,  if  the  resultant  force  makes  with  the  normal  to  that 
ine  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose,  the  body  will 
ide. 

§  256.  Stability  of  Position. — To  determine   under  what 
conditions    the    stability   of    the    block 
jyGHF\%  secure  against  turning  around 
the    edge   D:    if    the   resultant   of    the 
vveight  of   the  block   and    the   pressure 
thereon  pass  outside  the  edge  D,  as  OR^, 
then  the  block  will  overturn  ;   the  mo- 
ftient  of  the  couple  tending  to  overturn  it 
t>eing    OR,  X  DE.      If,   on    the    other 
band,  it  pass  within  the  edge,  as  OR^^  the  block  will  not  over- 
turn, since   the  force  has  a  tendency  to  turn  it  the  opposite 
■way  around  D,     Hence,  in  order  that  a  block  may  not  overturn 
around  an  edge  at  a  plane  joint,  the  resultant  pressure  must 
cut  the  joint  within  the  joint  itself. 

In  any  structure  composed  of  blocks  united  at  plane  joints, 
x  must  have  both  stability  of  position  and  stability  of  friction 
It  each  joint,  in  order  that  the  structure  may  not  give  way. 

§257.  Stability   of  a   Buttress   about   a   Plane  Joint* — 

,et  DCEF  be  a  vertical  section  of  a  buttress,  against  which 

strut    rib    or    piece    of    framework   abuts,  exerting    a   thrust 

ZX  =  OR,      In  order  that    the  buttress  may  not  give 

'ay,  it  must  fulfil  the  conditions  of  stability  at  each  joint.     Let 

]AB  be  a  joint.     Should  several  pressures  act  against  the  but- 

[tress,  the  force  P  in  the  line  ZO  may  be  taken  to  represent 

»c  resultant  of  all  the  thrusts  which  act  on  the  buttress  above 

le  joint  AB.      Let  G   be  the  centre  of   gravity  of   the  part 

^EFy  and  let  W  ^  OL   be  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the 

ittress.     Let  O  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  line  of 


of  tlic  weislic  W,    Dnv  the  poni. 

I  ON  be  Che  resubant  pcgauie  on 

of  sUfaffitTiannR  Oat  the 

the  joint 

/l^  at  sone  potBC  bccveca  ^  sad  A  ud 

that  its  fiae  cf  dircctian  sfaodd  make 

«ilk  dK  Mmal   to  yLff  an  angk  los 

tfan  tbe  aa^  of  repose;  ^;   asd  in 

ocdcr  tint  Ae  Imtln  »  caajr  not  gn-c  vair. 

^leae  Goadkioaa  aiBt  be  fulfifled  at  each 

ana  cvcfy  jont. 

Another  «^  o£  expressiiig  tka  coa- 
^tioB  is  as  ioOows:    The  force  tending 
to  oyetuuii  the  upper   part  of  t&e  bat- 
tress  around  A   is  the  force  F=  0K\ 
'^ '^  and  its  mocMnt  anmnd  A  is i\Ap)-Ff 

M  wc  la  A/^/,  whereas  the  moment  of  the  veight  which 
restsU  this  b  W(AS)  =  IVf  if  ve  let  ^^  =  ^.  Now,  when 
^^  passes  through  A,  we  have  7/  ^  H^ ;  wrhcn  ^^V  passes 
inside  of  yl,  we  have  H"^  >  Fp  :  when  C7.V  passes  outside  of  A, 
art  have  H^  <  Fp.  Hence  the  conditions  of  stability  require 
that 

Wq^Fp        or        Fp^W^, 


^ 


Example.  —  Given  a  rectangular  buttress 
8  feet  high,  i  foot  wide,  and  4  feet  thick ;  the 
weight  of  the  material  being  100  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  buttress  being  composed  of  % 
rectangular  blocks  i  X  4  X  i  foot.  On  this 
buttress  is  a  load  of  500  lbs.,  whose  weight 
acts  through  K,  where  OK  =  3  feet.  Find 
the  greatest  horizontal  pressure  P  that  can  be  applied  along 
the  line  O/C,  consistent  with  stability,  against  overtunu&| 
around  each  of  the  edges  a,  b,  r,  </,  <-,/,  /;  k. 
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Solution.  —  The   weight   of   each    block   will    be   400  lbs 
Hence  we  shall  have  the  following  equations:  — 


6tability  about  a,  max  P  = =  330Q. 


"  c, 

■"  < 

"  *, 

"  /. 

"  g. 

"  *. 


M    _ 


I 

1500 

+  800  X  a 

t 

2 

1500 

+ 

1200 

X 

3 

3 

1500 

4- 

1600 

X 

2 

4 

1500  H- 

2000 

X 

2 

5 

1500 

4- 

2400 

X 

2 

6 

1500 

-f-  2800 

X 

2 

7 

1500 

+ 

3200 

X 

2 

=  'SSO- 


1300. 


=  «nS' 


=  xxoo. 


«  — = ^  1050. 


8 


=  1014. 


=  987. 


The  least  of  these  being  987  lbs.,  it  follows  that  the  great- 
est pressure  consistent  with  stability  against  overturning  is 
087  lbs. 

§  258.  Line  of  Resistance  in  a  Stone  Arch.  —  In  order 
to  solve  any  problem  involving  the  stability  of  a  stone  arch,  it 
'\s  necessary  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  draw  a  line  of 
resistance.  To  make  plain  the  meaning  of  the  term,  the  follow- 
ing solution  of  an  example  is  given.  The  method  of  drawing 
the  line  of  resistance  employed  in  this  solution  is  given  purely 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  and  is  not  recommended  for  use  ia 
pmctice,  as  a  suitable  method  will  be  given  later. 


Example. — Given  three  blocks  of  stone  of  the  form  shoi 

in  the  figure  (Fig.  272).  thci 
common  thickness  ipcrpendit 
ular  to  the  plane  of  the  pa] 
being   such    that   the  weigl 
per  square  inch  of  area  (in  lh< 
plane  of  the  paper)  is  just  one 
pound. 

Given   AC  =    13    inches. 
BC    =    8    inches.      Suppose 
these  three  blocks  to  be  kept 
from    overturning  by  a  hori- 
zontal   force   applied  at    the 
middle  of  DE.     Find  the  least 
value  of  this  horizontal  force  consistent  with  stability  about 
the  inner  joints,  also  its  greatest  value  consistent  with  stabil- 
ity about  the  outer  joints. 
So/u/ian, 

£K  —  16  sin  15**  —  4.14112. 
AH  =  26  sin  15°  =  6.7293*. 


:  / u 


Fig-  a?"' 


Altitude  of  each  trapezoid  =  5  cos  15" 

.^ 

4.8*96.      ^M 

Area  of  each  trapezoid  =  ^*  sin  30** 

= 

26.35  ^^'  "^  ^1 

Weight  of  each  stone 

= 

36.35  ^^     H 

GGj  —  8sin3o*'  —  10.7  cos  15*  sin  15" 

= 

H 

KK^  =  8  cos  30*  —  10.7  cos  15**  sin  is*" 

= 

4-253-            ■ 

KK^  =  10,7  cos  15*  cos  45°  —  8  cos  30° 

=: 

0.380.            ^1 

£^2  =  8  —  10.7  cos  15*'  sin  15° 

= 

H 

£N^  —  8  —  (0.7  cos  15"  cos  45" 

^ 

o.6q3.           ^U 

£N^  =  10.7  cos' 15°-  8 

= 

■ 

IfHj  =  13  cos  30'  —  10.7  cos  15"  sin  15** 

= 

■ 

If/f^  =  13  cos  30°  —  10.7  cos  15"  cos  45° 

B 
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I                   AN^   =  13  —  10.7  COS  15"  sin  15' 

— 

>o.325. 

^1 

^H            AN^   =13*-  10.7  cos  15°  cos  45® 

^ 

5-692. 

^^H 

^H             AN^   =  13  —  io.7CosM5° 

= 

30>7- 

^^H 

^H             G,M  ^  10.5  —  8  cos  30" 

« 

3-572- 

^^H 

^H             KxM  =  10.5  —  8  sin  30* 

« 

6.500. 

^^H 

^B             CM    = 

B= 

10.500. 

^^H 

^P             H,M  =  10.5  -  13  sin  30" 

= 

4.000. 

^H 

1         Let  us  represent  the  thrust  at  J/' by  7". 

Then,  to  find  what          ^| 

is  the  thrust  required  to  produce  equilibrium 

about  (7, 

we  take          ^| 

moments  about  G,  and  likewise  for  the  other  joints. 

We  may           ^| 

proceed  as  follows  :  — 

^^ 

^B                                                    INNER  JOINTS. 

^H 

H  Stability  about  G, 

^^1 

■    nGM)  -  (26.25) (6^6:,) 

^^1 

~r 

^^^H 

j          ^(3-572)  =  (26.25)(i.325) 

A 

r- 

^^^k 

Stability  about  K, 

^H 

T{K\Af)  =  (26.25)  (AX  -  KK,) 

^^1 

or 

^^^H 

r( 6.500)  =  (36.25) (4.253  -  0-380) 

r=. 

^^1 

Stability  about  Z?, 

^H 

nCM)    =  {26.2s){BJV,  +  ^iV3  -  BJ^,) 

> 
•  • 

r= 

^^^H 

^B                                                        OUTER  JOINTSw 

^1 

^^  Stability  about  //; 

^^1 

[         r(//,Af)  =  (26.25)  (^AT,  +  -^-^i) 

• 

r- 

^^H 

;         Stability  about  /I, 

^H 

^    T{CAf)    =  (26.25)  (^iV,  +  ^^j  +  AN,) 

t 

r= 

47-59             ^^H 

B    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  have 

equilibrium^  the      ^^H 
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thrust  at  M  must  be  between   15.64  lbs.  and  47,59  ^^s. :  for, 
if  it  is  less  than   15.64  lbs.,  the  arch  will  turn  about  an  inner 

joint;  and  if  it  is  greater thaa 
47.59  lbs.,  it  will  turn  aroimd 
an  outer  joint. 

If,  now,  we  draw  through 
M  a  horizontal  line  to  meet 
the  vertical  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  fitst 
Stone,  and  lay  off  a^  =  15.64, 
and  ny  =  26.25,  ^^^^  ^'i^l  <*>' 
resultant  of  this  thrust  a^  and 
the  weight  of  the  first  stone  07 
be  aS;  this  being  the  resultant 
pressure  on  the  joint  FG,  iti 
point  of  application  being  t 
Next,  prolong  this  line  aS  to 
meet  the  vertical  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  second 
stone,  and  combine  a£  with  the 
weight .  of  the  second  Uonc, 
thus  obtaining,  as  resultant 
pressure  on  the  joint  KH.  the 
force  fv,  whose  point  of  appli- 
cation is  at  A'.  Compounding, 
now,  i^  with  the  weight  of  the 
third  stone,  wc  obtain,  as  final 
resultant  pressure  on  AB,  the 
force  A/A   applied  at  ^     Now, 


i 
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joining  MiKp  by  a  broken  line,  we  have  the  Line  of  Resistance 
corresponding  to  the  thrust  15.64.  or  the  minimum  horizontal 
thrust  at  AT,  If,  now,  we  construct  a  line  of  resistance  w 
47  59  lbs.,  we  obtain  the  line  Af^ifiA,  corresponding  to  maximun 
jiorizontal  thrust  at  M. 
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If  the  arch  is  in  equilibrium,  and  if  the  horizontal  thrust  is 
(plied  at  J/,  it  is  plain  that  the  actual  thrust  would  either  be 
%ne  of  these  two  or  else  somewhere  between  these  two,  and 
hence,  that,  if  the  requisite  thrust  is  furnished  at  M  to  keep 
the  arch  in  equilibrium,  the  true  line  of  resistance  cannot  lie 
outside  of  these  two;  viz.,  the  line  corresponding  to  maximum 
and  that  corresponding  to  minimum  horizontal  thrust  at  M. 

B  If  the  separate  stones  supported  loads,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  these  loads,  in  addition  to  the  weights 
of  the  stones,  in  determining  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  drawing 
the  lines  of  resistance. 

§  259.  Arches  >vith  Symmetrical  Distribution  of  the 
Load.  —  Before  considering  the  conditions  of 
stability  of  an  arch,  we  shall  proceed  to  some 
propositions  about  lines  of  resistance  corre- 
sjx>nding  to  maximum  and  minimum  horizon- 
tal thrust.  If,  in  an  arch,  we  draw  a  line  of 
resistance  AB  through  the  point  A  of  the 
crown,  and  then,  by  changing  the  horizontal 
thrust,  we  change  the  line  of  resistance  cnn-  fK..rn, 

tinuously  till  it  touches  the  extrados  of  the  arch  at  C'j  we 
shall  evidently  have,  in  the  line  ACB\  a  line  of  resistance 
which  has  the  greatest  horizontal  thrust  of  any  line  that  passes 

fcjrough  A,  and  lies  wholly  within  the  arch-ring.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  decrease  gradually  the  horizontal  thrust  until 
the  line  touches  the  intrados  at  D\  then  we  have  in  this  line 
the  line  of  minimum  horizontal  thrust  that  passes  through  A. 
By  lowering  the  point  A,  however,  and  keeping  the  point  6"  the 
same,  we  should  obtain  new  lines  of  resistance  with  greater 
and  greater  horizontal  thrust ;  the  greatest  being  attained  when 
the  line  comes  to  have  one  point  in  common  with  the  intrados. 
Hence  a  line  of  maximum  horizontal  thrust  will  have  one  point 
in  common  with  the  extrados  and  one  point  in  common  with 
[the  intrados,  the  latter  being  above  the  former. 
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On  the  other  hand»  by  retaining  the  point  U  the  same,  and 
raising  the  point  A,  we  should  decrease  the  horizontal  ihnisl. 
and  thus  obtain  lines  of  resistance  with  less  and  less  horizontal 
thrust;  the  least  being  attained  when  the  line  of  resistance 
comes  to  have  a  point  in  common  with  the  extrados.  Hence 
the  minimum  line  of  resistance  has  a  point  in  common  with  the 
extrados  and  one  in  common  with  the  intrados,  the  latter  being 
below  the  former. 

These  cases  are  exhibited  in  the  following  figures  :  — 

■morimuia 
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5  260.  Conditions  of  Stability.  —  The  question  of  the 
bilily  of  an  arch  must  depend  upon  the  position  of  its  true 
line  of  resistance.  If  this  true  line  of  resistance  lies  wi;hin 
the  arch-ring,  the  arch  will  be  stable  provided  the  maleriaji 
of  which  it  is  made  is  incompressible.  If  this  is  not  the  casgB 
the  stability  of  the  arch  will  depend  upon  how  near  the  true 
line  of  resistance  approaches  the  edge  of  the  joints ;  for  the 
nearer  it  approaches  the  edge  of  a  joint,  the  greater  the  inten- 
sity of  the  compressive  stress  at  that  joint,  and  the  greater  the 
danger  that  the  crushing-strength  of  the  stone  will  be  exceeded 
at  that  joint.  Thus,  if  the  true  line  of  resistance  cuts  any 
given  joint  at  its  ceiUre  of  gravity,  the  stress  upon  that  joii 
will  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  joint.  If,  however, 
cuts  the  joint  to  one  side  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  intensil 
of  the  stress  will  be  greater  on  that  side  than  on  the  opposit 
side ;  and,  if  it  is  carried  far  enough  to  one  side,  we  may  cvei 
have  tension  on  the  other  side. 
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§  261.  Criterion  of  Safety  for  an  Arch.  —There  are  two 
criteria  of  safety  for  an  arch,  that  have  been  used  :  — 

I**.  That  the  line  of  resistance  should  cut  each  joint  within 
such  limits  that  the  crushing-strength  of  the  stone  should  not 
be  exceeded  by  the  stress  on  any  part  of  the  joint. 

2**.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  joint  is  not  suited  to  bear  tension 
at  any  point,  there  should  be  no  tension  to  resist. 

The  distribution  of  the  stress  is  assumed  to  be  uniformly 
varying  from  some  line  in  the  plane  of  the  joint.  The  three 
following  figures  will,  on  this  supposition,  represent  the  three 
cases : — 

1°.  When  the  stress  is  wholly  compression. 

2°.  When  the  stress  becomes  zero  at  the  edge  B. 

3°,  When  the  stress  becomes  negative  or  tensile  at  B. 

r  In  all  three  figures,  AB  represents  the  joint  which  is  as- 

'  sumed  to  be  rectangular  in  section, /JZ>  represents  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  at  A^  and  BE  that  oE  the  stress  at  B ;  while  R  repre- 
sents the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  stress,  RR^  rep- 
resenting that  resultant. 

Proposition.  —  If  the  stress  on  a  rectangular  joint  vary 
uniformly  from  a  line  parallel  to  one  edge,  the  condition  that 
there  shall  be  no  tension  on  any  part  requires  that  the  result- 
ant of  the  compressive  stress  shall  be  limited  to  the  middle 
third  of  the  joint. 

Proof.  —  Let  AB  (Fig.  278)  represent  the  projection  of 
the  joint  on  the  plane  of  the  paper.     It  is  assumed  that  the 
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Stress  is  uniformly  varying;  and,  if  there  is  to  be  no  tension 
anywhere,  the  intensity  at  one  edge  must  not  have  a  value  less 
than  zero,  hence  at  the  limiting  case  the  value  must  be  xcro; 
hence  this  limiting  case  is  correctly  represented  by  the  figure, 
and  the  resultant  of  the  compression  will  be  for  this  case  at  the 
centre  of  stress.  Thus,  if  AD  represent  the  greatest  intensity 
of  the  stress,  then  wc  shall  have,  if  B  be  the  origin  and  BA  the 
axis  of  x,  if  the  axis  of  y  be  perpendicular  to  AB  at  E,  and  rf 
we  let  a  -=■  intensity  of  stress  at  a  unit's  distance  from  5,  that 
RR,  =  ajjxdxdy,  and  (BR)  (RR,)  =  aSJx^dxdy: 


SSxiixdy 


2 


if  ^  =  breadth,  and  h  —  BA  =  height  of  rectangle. 

Hence,  if  the  resultant  of  the  compression  be  nearer  A  than 
A',  there  will  be  tension  at  B :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  tw 
nearer  B  than  \h,  there  will  be  tension  at  A,  Hence  follows 
the  proposition  as  already  stated. 

While  the  above  is  probably  the  condition  most  generally 
used  to  determine  the  stability  of  an  arch,  at  the  same  lime,  if 
there  is  any  danger  that  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  any  part 
of  any  joint  may  exceed  the  working  compressive  strenj^h  o( 
the  stone,  this  ought  to  be  examined,  and  hence  a  formula  by 
which  it  may  be  done  will  be  deduced. 

Let  AB  (Fig.  279)  be  the  joint,  and  let,  as  before,  b  be  its 
breadth,  and  //  =  AB  =  depth  ;  then,  suppose  the  pressure  to 
be  uniformly  varying,  DA  =/  =  the  working-strength  per  unit 
of  area  =  greatest  allowable  intensity  of  compression  ;  thenthf 
entire  stress  on  the  joint  will  be  represented  by  the  triangJc- 
ACD,  for  the  joint  is  incapable  of  resisting  tension. 
Hence 

AR  =  \AC 
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but 


P^f^^lfl,A^ 


AR  = 


2P 


and  this  is  the  least  distance  from  the  outer  edge  at  which  the 
resultant  should  cut  the  joint. 

We  thus  obtain,  in  terms  of  the  pressure  on  any  joint,  and 
of  the  working-strength  of  the  materia],  the  limits  within  which 
the  line  of  resistance  should  pass,  in  order  that  the  working- 
strength  of  the  stone  may  not  be  exceeded. 

§262.  Position  of  the  True  Line  of  Resistance.  —  The 
question  of  the  most  probable  position  of  the  true  line  of 
resistance  involves  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the 
elastic  arch.  This  discussion  will  be  given  later;  but,  for  the 
present,  the  statement  only  of  the  following  proposition,  due  to 
Dr.  Winkler,  will  be  given  :  — 

"  For  an  arch  of  constant  section,  thai  line  of  resistance  is 
approximately  the  trtte  one  which  lies  nearest  to  the  axis  of  tHe 
arch-ring,  as  determined  by  the  method  of  least  squares.'* 

From  this  it  will  follow  :  — 

I*'.  That,  if  a  line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn  in  the  arch- 
ring,  then  the  true  line  of  resistance  will  lie  in  the  arch-ring ; 
and 

2**.  That,  if  a  line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn  within  the 
middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  then  the  true  line  of  resistance 
will  lie  in  the  middle  third. 

But,  before  proving  this  proposition,  the  proposition  will  be 
used,  and  the  method  explained,  for  determining  whether  a  line 
of  resistance  can  be  drawn  within  the  arch-ring:  for,  if  it  can, 
then  the  true  line  of  resistance  must  lie  within  the  arch-ring; 
and  if  no  line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn  within  the  arch-ring, 
then  the  true  line  of  resistance  cannot  pass  within  the  arch- 
ring,  and  the  arch  would  necessarily  be  unstable,  even  if  the 
materials  were  incompressible. 

By  following  the  same  method,  we  could  determine  whether 
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it  wu  powiMe  to  draw  a  line  of  resistance  within  the  middle 
thtril  of  tke  afciwing ;  and,  if  this  is  found  to  be  possible,  ve 
alioaid  knov  that  the  tme  line  of  resistance  will  pass  within 
the  ™«***^  durd  o£  the  arch-nng. 

Hence  osr  waA  ttsoal  criterion  of  the  stability  of  a  stone 
is»  whether  a  line  of  resistance  can  be  passed  within  ihc 
third  of  the  arch-ring. 

If  die  coodsboQ  be  used,  that  the  working-strength  of  the 
stooc  for  UMaymaaon  be  not  exceeded,  then,  instead  of  tht- 
-niddle  third,  we  shall  have  some  other  limits. 

In  what  foQovSk  an  explanation  will  be  given  of  Dr.  ScheH- 
ler*s  method  (that  atost  commonly  employed)  of  determining 
whether  a  line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn  vfithin  the  arch-ring. 
inasmuch  as  the  same  method  can  be  employed  to  determine 
whether  soch  a  line  can  be  drawn  within  the  middle  third  or 
within  any  other  given  limits. 

§  2^1-  Preliminary  Proposition  referring  to  Arches  Sym- 
ixtrical  in  Form  asid  Loading.  —  An  arck  and  its  load  bur. i 
j^TTtfw,  m  lime  of  resistance  cmm  always  be  wade  to  pass  thrvu^^h 
amy  tW9  ^tPem  /mats ;  Jkence,  tf  any  two  points  of  a  line  cj 
rmstamce  art  givem^  the  lime  is  determined. 

Proef.  —  Let  the  arch  he  that  shown  in  Fig.  281  ;  and  Ictus 
consider  first  the  special  case  when  the  two  given  points  areil 
the  top  of  the  crown-joint,  and  ^^,  the  foot  of  the  springing;- 
joint.  In  this  case,  the  only  quantity  to  be  determined  is  the 
thrust  at  A.  Let  this  thrust  be  denoted  by  T;  let  P  be  the 
total  weight  of  the  half-arch  and  its  load  ;  let  d  be  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  the  point  G^  from  a  vertical  line  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  half-arch  and  its  load ;  let  A  be 
the  vertical  depth  of  G^  below  A,    Then,  taking  moments  about 


G^  we  must  have 


Tk  =  Pa 


T      —    -VT 
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and  the  line  of  resistance  can  then  be  drawn  with  this  thrust, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  figure.  Next  take  the  general  case, 
when  the  given  points  are  not  in  these  special  positions.  Let 
them  be  any  two  jraints,  as  A^  and  Gy 

In  this  case,  the  point  of  application  of  the  thrust  at  the 
crown  is  not  necessarily  A^  but  may  be  some  other  point  of  the 
crown-joint :  hence  the  quantities  to  be  determined  are  two ; 
viz.,  the  thrust  T  at  the  crown,  and  the  distance  x  of  its  point 
of  application  below  A,  Let  the  combined  weight  of  the  fVrst 
two  voussoirs  and  their  load  be  /*,,  and  the  horizontal  distance 
of  A^  from  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Z',  be 

Let  P^  be  the  combined  weight  of  the  first  three  voussoirs 
a'hd  their  load,  and  let  a^  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  ^3  from 
a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  P^, 

Let  the  vertical  depth  of  A^  below  A  be  //„  and  that  of  G^ 
below--!  be  h^.  Then,  taking  moments  about  A^  and  G^  respec- 
tively, we  shall  have 

Tiji,  -  ;c)  =  P,a,     and     7^^  -  x)  =  Z*,^, 

two  equations  to  determine  the  two  unknown  quantities  T  and 
X.  which  can  easily  be  solved  in  any  special  case ;  and  the  result- 
ing line  of  resistance  c^n  be  drawn,  which  will  pass  through  the 
two  given  points. 

§264.  Scheffler's  Method. — In  using  Scheffler's  method 
of  determining  whether  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  line  of  resistance 
within  a  given  portion  of  the  arch-ring  as  the  middle  third  or 
not,  we  should  proceed  as  follows;  viz.,— r 

First  pass  a  line  of  resistance  through  i,  the  top  of  the 
middle  third  of  the  crown-joint  (Fig.  280).  and  ^,  the  inside  of 
the  middle  third  of  the  springing-joint.  If  this  line  lies  wholly 
within  the  middle  third,  it  proves  that  a  line  of  resistance  can 
be  drawn  within  the  middle  third. 

If  this  line  of  resistance  does  not  pass  entirely  within  the 
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proceed  as  follows:  Suppose  the  line  thus  drawn 
passing  without  the  middle  third  on  both  sides, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Then  from  a,  the  point 
where  it  is  farthest  from  the  cxtrados  of  the 
middle  third,  draw  a  normal  to  this  extrados,  and 
find  the  point  where  this  normal  cuts  this  extra- 
dos:  in  this  case,  2  is  the  point  in  question.  In 
this  way  determine  also  the  point  7,  where  the 
normal  from  d  cuts  the  intrados  of  the  middle 
third ;  then  pass  a  new  line  of  resistance  through 
the  points  2  and  7.  determining  the  thrust  and  its  point  of  ap- 
plication. If  this  new  line  of  resistance  lies  within  the  middle 
third,  then  it  is  plain  that  it  i'S^  possible  to  draw  a  line  of  resist- 
ance within  the  middle  third  ;  if  not,  it  is  not  at  all  probably 
that  it  is  possible  to  draw  such  a  line. 

If  the  line  of  resistance  drawn  through  i  and  f  goes  outside 
the  middle  third  only  beyond  its  cxtrados,  as  at  <?,  we  should 
draw  our  second  line  of  resistance  through  2  and  e\  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  goes  outside  only  below  the  intrados  of  the  fl 
middle  third,  as  at  d^  we  should  draw  our  second  line  through 
I  and  7. 

In  the  construction,  we  make  use  of  a  slice  of  the  arch  in- 
cluded between  two  vertical  planes  a  unit  of  distance  apart ;  and 
we  take  for  our  unit  of  weight  the  weight  of  one  cubic  unit  of 
the  material  of  the  voussoirs,  so  that  the  number  of  units  of  fl 
area  in  any  portion  of  the  face  of  the  arch  shall  represent  the 
weight  of  that  portion  of  the  arch. 

We  next  draw,  above  the  arch,  a  line  {DD^  in  Fig.  281), 
straight  or  curved,  such  that  the  area  included  between  any 
portion  of  it,  as  /?,/?,,  the  two  verticals  at  the  ends  of  that  por- 
tion, and  the  extrados  of  the  arch-ring,  shall  represent  by  its 
area  the  load  upon  the  portion  of  the  arch  immediately  below 
it.  This  line  will  limit  the  load  itself  whenever  this  Is  of  the 
same  material  as  the  voussoirs ;  otherwise  it  will  not.  We  shall 
always  call  it,  however,  the  extrados  of  the  load. 
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The  mode  of  procedure  will  best  be  made  plain  by  the  so!u« 
lion  of  examples ;  and  two  will  be  taken,  in  the  first  of  which 
only  one  trial  is  necessary  to  construct  a  line  of  resistance  that 
shall  lie  wholly  within  the  arch-ring,  and,  in  the  second,  two 
trials  are  necessary. 

Example.  —  The  half-arch  under  consideration  is  shown  in 
Fig.  281,  GG^  being  the  intrados,  AA^  the  extrados  of  the  arch, 
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»nd  DD,  the  extrados  of  the  load.     The  arcs  GG^  and  AA^  are 
concentric  circular  arcs.     The  data  are  as  follows :  — 

Span  =  i{G^O)  =  6.00  feet, 

Rise  —  GO        —  0.50  foot, 

Thickness  of  voussoirs  =  j4G  =  A^G^      =  0.75  foot, 

Height  of  extrados  of  load  above  A  —  AD         =  0.80  foot. 

The  position  of  the  joints  is  not  assumed  to  be  located.  We 
therefore  draw  through  A  a  horizontal  line  AB,  and  divide  this 
into  lengths  nearly  equal,  unless,  as  is  usual  near  the  springing, 
tht-re  is  special  reason  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  we  make  the  first 
three  lengths  each  equal  to   i   foot,  and  thus  reach  a  vertical 
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throu^ch  f7^ ;  and  then  the  last  division  has  a  length  of  0.24  foot 
We  have  thus  divided  the  half-arch  and  its  load  into  four  parts; 
viz..  GDD.H,,  H,D,D,H^  H^D^Dfi,,  and  G,D^D,A^  the  loads  ^ 
on  these  respective  portions  being  represented  by  their  areas 
respectively.     We  assume  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  load  to 
lie  on  its  middle  vertical ;  and  we  then  proceed  to  determine  the 
numerical  values  of   the  several  loads,  the  distances  of  their  fl 
centres  of  gravity  from  a  vertical  through  the  crown,  also  the  ™ 
amount  and  centre  of  gravity  of   the  first   and   second  loads 
together,  then  of  the  firsts  second,  and  third,  etc. 

The  work  for  this  purpose  is  arranged  as  follows  :  — 


I 


(1)  '  («> 

(«) 

(♦) 

(*) 

C«) 

C3)                   CS) 

(•) 

<M) 

•s.^ 

l^ 

Length. 

Heicbt. 

Ana. 

Lcwr 

Am. 

MomcDL 

FftitUl  Sumi. 

Area. 

MoOMtDL 

t««o 
Am. 

2 

3 

A 

1.00 
IJOO 
\X30 
0.24 

"^57 
1.68 

1.90 

172 

1.570 

1.6S0 

I. goo 
0.413 

a  50 

1.50 
2.50 

3»2 

CX785 
3.520 

4-750 
1.287 

1  +  2 
1+2+3 

«+2+3+4 

1.570 

3-250 
5.150 

5563 

0.78s 
3305 

8-OS5 
9-34* 

a500 
1.017 
'56J 
1.6S0 

- 

324 

- 

5-563 

- 

9.34a 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Column  (i)  shows  the  number  of  the  voussoir. 

"        (2)  gives  the  horizontal  lengths  of  the  several 

zoids. 
"        (3)  gives  the  middle  heights  of  the  trapezoids. 
"        (4)  gives  the  areas  of  the  trapezoids,  and  is  obtained  by 

multiplying  together  the  numbers  in  (2)  and  (3). 
*'        (5)  gives  the  distances  from  A  to  the  middle  lines  of 

the  trapezoids. 
**       (6)  gives  the  products  of  (4)  and  (5),  giving  the  moments 

of  the  respective  loads  about  an  axis  through  A 

perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
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Column  (7)  merely  indicates  the  successive   combinations   of 
voussoirs. 
"        (8)  has  for  its  numbers, — 

1°.  The  area  representing  the  first  load. 
2°.  The  area  representing  the  first  two  loads. 
3**.  The  area  representing  the  first  three. 
4**.  The  area  representing  the  first  four. 

(9)  has  for  its  numbers,  — 
I®.  The  moment  of  the  first  load  about  A. 
2°.  The  moment  of  the  first  and  second  loads 

about  A. 
3°.  The  moment  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 

loads  about  A. 
4^  The  moment  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 

fourth  loads  about  A. 

(10)  is  obtained  by  dividing  column  (9)  by  column  (8)  ; 
the  quotients  being  respectively  the  distance 
from  A  to  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  first,  of 
the  first  and  second,  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third,  and  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
loads. 

The  calculation  thus  far  is  purely  mathematical,  and  merely 
furnishes  us  with  the  loads  and  their  points  of  application  ;  in 
other  words,  furnishes  us  the  data  with  which  to  begin  our 
calculation  of  the  thrust.  Before  passing  to  this,  it  should  be 
said,  however,  that  we  now  assume  the  joints  to  be  drawn 
through  the  points  /i„  A^^  A^,  and  A^,  and  generally  normal  to 

I  the  extrados  of  the  arch. 
I  In  this  proceeding,  we,  of  course,  make  an  error  which  is 
very  small  near  the  crown  and  increases  near  the  springing  of 
the  arch  ;  this  error,  in  the  case  of  voussoir  A^A^G^G^  amounts 
to  the  difference  of  the  two  triangles  A^GM*  and  Afi^H,,  A 
manner  of  making  a  correction  by  moving  the  joint  will  be 
explained  later;  but  now  we  will  complete  our  example,  a*  the 
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errors  arc  not  serious  in  this  example.  We  now  pa^  a  line  of 
resistance  through  «r,  the  upper  point  of  the  middle  t^ird  of 
the  crown-joint,  and  ^,.  the  lowest  point  of  the  middle  third  of 
the  springing.  For  this  purpose  take  moments  about  /?,;  and 
we  shall  have,  if  7"  =  thrust  at  the  crown, 

O/ST"  =  (5-563)  V3-075  -  1.6S).  ^ 

since  5.563  is  the  whole  weight,  and  3,075  —  1-68  is  its  leverage 
about  (i^. 
Hence 

^nT  =  {5.563)  (1.395)  -  77^  fl 

■  T—  10.35.  ■! 

Hence  we  proceed  to  draw  a  line  of  resistance  through  rr, 
assuming,  as  the  horizontal  thrust.  10.35.  To  do  liiis  we  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  From  tf,  the  point  of  intersection  of  ay 
with  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  first 
trapezoid*  we  lay  off  ab  to  scale  equal  to  10.35,  ^"^  **^^"  l*y 
off  ^C  vertically  to  scale  equal  to  1.57,  the  first  load  ;  then  will 
Ca  be  the  resultant  pressure  on  joint  Afi^^  and  its  point  of 
application  will  be  /*,  which  gives  us  one  point  in  the  line  of 
resistance.  To  obtain  the  point  Z^,,  we  lay  off  aa^  =  I.017, 
the  lever  arm  of  the  first  two  loads  ;  then  lay  off  ajb^  =  TO.3S. 
the  thrust ;  then  lay  off  b^C^  equal  to  3.25,  the  weight  of  the 
first  two  loads.  Then  will  C,*/,  be  the  pressure  on  the  second 
j»int;  and  the  point  Z',.  or  its  point  of  application,  is  at  the 
intersection  of  C^a^  with  Afi^. 

Then  lay  off  aa^  =  1. 563,  a^b^  =  ia35,  ^,C",  =  5.150'  ^"<* 
/\,  the  next  point  of  the  line  of  resistance,  is  the  intersection 
of  C^n^  with  A^G,.  Then  lay  off  a«,  =  1. 680.  u/,  =  10.35, 
^,C,  =  5.563;  and  C^a^  is  the  pressure  on  the  springing,  and 
this  will  intersect  A^G^  at  H,  unless  some  mistake  has  been 
made  in  the  work.  Then  is  uPP.P^fi^  the  line  of  resistance 
through  a  and  /?,.  and  this  lies  entirely  within  the  middk  third. 
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Henee  we  conclude  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  line  of  resist- 
ance within  the  arch-ring  without  having  recourse  to  another 
trial. 

§  265.  Scheffler's  Mode  of  Correcting  the  Joints.  —  The 
following  is  the  approximate  construction  given 
by  Scheffler  for  correcting  the  joint :  Let  DCG 
be  the  side  of  the  trapezoid,  and  CH  the  uncor- 
rected joint.  From  b,  the  middle  point  of  GH, 
draw  Db ;  then  draw  Gc  parallel  to  bD^  and  ck 
parallel  to  CH.     Then  will  ch  be  the  corrected 
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joint. 

Conversely,  having  given  the 
joint  CH^  to  find  the  side  of  the  trapezoid  which 
limits  the  portion  of  the  load  upon  it :  through 
C  draw  DG  vertical ;  join  D  with  b^  the  middle 
point  of  GH ;  then  draw  Cg  parallel  to  Db ; 
then^  from  g^  drawing  d^  vertical,  wc  thus  have 
the  desired  side  of  the  trapezoid. 
§  266.  Another  Example.  — Another  example  will  now  be 
solved,  which  necessitates  two  trials,  and  where  some  of  the 
joints  have  to  be  corrected.  It  is  practically  one  of  Scheflfler's. 
The  dimensions  of  the  arch  are  as  follows  :  — 


Half-span 3Z-97  feet 

Rise 24.74  feet. 

Thickness  of  ring 5.15  feet. 

Height  of  load  at  crown •  8.24  feet. 

Height  of  load  at  springing 33'5o  feet. 


^B  The  arch  may  be  drawn  by  using,  for  the  intrados,  two 
circular  arcs.  Beginning  at  the  springing,  draw  a  60"  arc  with 
a  radius  of  one-fourth  the  span  ;  then,  with  an  arc  tangent  to 

I  this  arc,  continue  to  the  crown,  the  proper  rise  having  been 
previously  laid  off.     The  work  for  drawing  a  line  of  resistance 
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-  :i-ni5rt  -ne  rrc  ic  t=&s  middle  third  of  crown-joint  and  the 
nscK  IT  rie  auofle  tifrc  of  the  springing  will  be  given  with- 
nic    mill— II      It  s  as  fiolkivs : 


^            «> 

X 

« 

X 

.«■ 

m 

(8) 

(») 

(U) 

- 

- 

— 

— 

, — 

Amu 

Uomat. 

An. 

2        tA 

2      *-^i 
1      5-1* 

At 

t2.TC 

2&ic 
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C9 

5136 
2;ac 

I 

1+2 
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t+...+4 
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1 16.18 

»5<-32 
402.11 

495-4S 

607.37 
785-73 

479 

2149 

5255 
7755 
11216 

>"557.| 

4.n 

8.55 

15.65 
18.46 
«-34 

-        * 

• 

"^^^ 

- 

^•5S^ 

- 

- 

■         1 

-  ■  -| 

ar-  t— *  L3i:C; 


=5=^=  r5>r3^«3«  — 22.34), 

CTMCt  tie  l:=e  of  resistance  passing  through  the 
■ili  'JzItz  r:  crown-joint  and  the  inside  of  the 
:  :>-^  srrir^l-g,  using  the  thrust  346.27. 
--^c-  is  5ho-»-r.  in  the  figure,  and  is  entirely 
.:  Trfvlr-isly  used.  The  student  will  readily 
■^r  V.r.i  ::  r^isZx3.cc.  and  will  see  that  it  goes 
iili  :z!ri  roth  above  and  below,  being  farthest 
ii,"*  jl:  :he  r.:^:  joint  from  the  crown»  and  farthest 
petite  the  firs:  joint  from  the  spring. 
Cie-i  to  pass  a  new  line  of  resistance  through 
:le  third  of  the  first  Joint  from  the  crown, 
he  middle  third  of  the  first  joint  from  the 
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For  this  purpose  we  do  not  need  to  make  out  a  new  table, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  any  new  joints.  We  need  only 
two  more  dimensions,  i.e.,  the  vertical  depth  of  each  of  these 
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points  below  the  top  of  the  crown :  these  depths  are  respeo 

lively  2.10  and  16.8. 

I      Hence  we  proceed  as  follows: 

Let  T  =  thrust  at  the  crown  ; 

X  =  distance  of  its  point  of  application  below  the  top  of 
the  crown-joint. 
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I*.  Take  moments  about  the  upper  one  of  the  two  points, 
and  we  have 

7T[2-io  —  X)  =  (116.18)  (8  —  4.12)  =  450*778. 

2".  Take  moments  about  the  lower  one  of  the  two  points, 
and  we  have 

7\i6.8  -  jr)  =  (607.37)  (30.5  -  18-46)  =  7312-734- 

Solving  these  equations,  we  obtain  ^| 

T  =  466.8,  X  =  I- 134. 
Hence  through  a  point  on  the  crown-joint  at  a  distance  1. 134 
below  the  top  of  the  middle  third  of  the  crown-joint  draw 
a  horizontal  line,  this  line  being  the  line  of  action  of  the  thrust. 
Then,  making  the  construction  for  a  new  line  of  resistance  just 
as  before,  only  using  this  new  point  of  application  of  the  thrust, 
and  using  for  thrust  466.8,  we  shall  obtain  a  new  line  of  resist- 
ance, which  passes  through  the  desired  points. 

Another  method  of  drawing  a  line  of  resistance  frequently 
pursued  is  the  following;  — 

After  determining  the  loads  on  the  successive  voussolrs, 
and  also  the  thrust  for   the  particular  line  of  resistance  which 
we  wish  to  draw,  layoff  these  loads  and  thrust  to  scale  in  ihcir 
proper  order  and   directions,  and   construct   a    force   polygon 
(see  §  126),  then  construct  the  corresponding   frame  (equilib- 
rium polygon),  which  shall  have  its  apices  on  the  vertical  lines 
passing  through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  loads  as  drawn  in 
the  figure  of  the  arch.     The  intersections  of  the  lines  of  the 
frame  with  the  joints  give  us  points  of  the  line  of  resistance, 
and  the  line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn  by  joining  them. 

Thus,  applying  the  solution  to  Fig.  281,  we  lay  off 


^  =  I-S70* 


cd-  I. 


900, 


bc  = 
de  — 


1.680, 
0.413. 


Also,  lay  off 


oa  =  5.87, 


and  draw  the  lines  ob,  oc^  od,  and  ce. 
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Then  from  A  draw  Aa  parallel  to  oa^  then  draw  aa^  parallel 
to  ob.  a.a^  parallel  to  oc^  a/t^  parallel  to  od,  and  a^,  parallel  to 
«r,  this  last  prolonged  backwards  of  course  passes  through  G^\ 
then  will  the  line  of  resistance  be  obtained  by  joinii^  the  points 
APJ>,Pfi. 

The  last  figure  on  preceding  page  shows  the  same  method 
api^ed  to  Fig.  284. 

§  267.  Examples. — Four  more  examples  will  now  be  given 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  student.  The  dimensions  are  approx- 
imately those  given  in  some  of  5chefHer*s  examples. 

Example  I. — Half-span  =:CZ>  =  65,16  feet,  rise  = /Z)  = 
13.85  feet,  AF^  5.32  feet,  AE  =  6.40  feet.  The  arcs  CF  and 
AG  are  concentric  circular  arcs.  Given  width  of  first  five 
horizontal  divisions  of  line  AB^  counting  from  A^  each  10.66 
feet;  width  of  sixth  division,  11.86  feet;  of  seventh,  2.2 feet 
Determine  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  line  of  resistance  in  the 
arch-ring. 
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Example  II. — Half-span  =  63.98  feet,  rise  =  FD  =31.99 
feet,  AF  =  CG  =  5.32  feet,  AE  =  2.13  feet.  The  intrados  and 
extrados  of  this  arch  are  seven  centred  ovals,  both  drawn  from 
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the  same  centres.  Beginning  at  uie  springing,  an  arc  with  & 
radius  of  21  feet  is  drawn,  subtending  39°;  the  curve  is  con- 
tinued by  a  curve  subtending  24^^,  and  having  a  radius  of  35-55 
feet.  From  y^  an  arc  subtending  lO**  is  drawn  from  a  centre 
on  FD  produced,  and  with  a  radius  of  152  feet;  the  curve  is 
completed  by  an  arc  connecting  the  second  and  last. 


Given  horizontal  width  of  each  of  first  six  divisions,  counting 
from  A,  10.66  feet;  horizontal  width  of  seventh  division,  5.33 
feet.  Determine  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  line  of  resistance 
in  the  arch-rinjj. 
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Example   III,  —  Given  span  =  74-i8  feet;   rise   =  45.^3 
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rjfdns  tf  TTT-OTffif  =  f 7  c  3ee£;  ladbs  cf  cztrados  s 
^  :  f  -jssr.  Ti-gTT  ic  jiac  a:  rrrvx  =:  ^24  iect ;  width  of  cack 
ic  io^  dTSkiixs  xearss  i-i'»x  ^  £.24  iDCt;  vidth  of  sizth 
dm*:  :=■  x.:=  3££^     I>f.-r  iiiiDciaejwTKThrTty  of  drawing  a  line 

?.7yy»!Ls   rST.  —  Gti^l  ssz  ^  57^07  feet;  thkkncss  of 


TTLz  =  A3  =  ^.tJ?  i=-: .  bsaoE  «  ioad  =  J?C  =  8242  feet 
I>-i-*m:=e  tie  rriiarVTj  cc  =zwiag  a  Ifnr  of  restfanoe  vithui 

ne  1 
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§  268.  Criterion  of  Stability.  —  It  has  already  been  stated, 
thdt.  If  a  line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn  within  the  arch-ring, 
then  the  true  line  of  resistance  will  lie  within  the  arch-rin& 
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With  those  who,  Hke  Scheffler,  consider  the  material  of  the 
voussoirs  incompressible,  the  criterion  of  stability  of  an  arch  is. 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  draw  aline  of  resistance  within  the 
arch-ring. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rankine  would  decide  upon  the  stability 
of  an  arch  by  determining  whether  a  line  of  resistance  can  be 
drawn  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring. 

Other  limits  have  been  adopted  instead  of  the  middle  third. 
In  some  cases  the  only  reason  for  deciding  upon  what  these 
limits  should  be  has  been  custom  or  precedent. 

They  might  also  be  determined  so  that  there  should  be  no 
danger  of  exceeding  the  crushing-strength  of  the  stone. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  first  method  is  incorrect;  for 
the  material  of  the  voussoirs  is  never  incompressible,  and  an 
arch  where  the  true  line  of  resistance  touches  the  intrados  or 
extrados  could  not  stand,  as  the  stone  would  be  crushed. 

Nevertheless,  no  example  will  be  solved  here,  where 
we  determine  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  line  of  resist- 
ance within  any  other  limits  than  the  middle  third,  as  the 
method  of  procedure  is  entirely  similar  to  what  we  have  done, 
the  computation  of  the  entire  table  being  the  same  in  all  cases, 
the  only  difference  occurring  in  the  computation  of  the  thrust 
and  its  point  of  application,  and  the  consequent  construction  of 
the  line  of  resistance.  The  method  to  be  pursued  is,  as  before, 
by  taking  moments  aboiit  the  points  through  which  it  is  desired 
that  the  line  of  resistance  shall  pass. 

§  269  Unsymmetrical  Arrangement.  —  When  the  arch  is 
unsymmetrical,  either  in  form  or  loading,  the  same  criterion  as 
to  being  able  to  pass  a  line  of  resistance  within  the  middle  thir^ 
or  other  limits  of  the  arch-ring  will  serve  to  determine  its  sta 
bility.  The  method  of  procedure  differs,  however,  from  the  fact, 
that  whereas  we  have  heretofore  found  it  necessary  to  study 
only  the  half-arch  and  its  load,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing,  from  the  symmetry  of  arch  and  load,  that  the  thrust  at 
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the  crown  is  homontal,  we  have  not  that  advantage  here,  and 
hence  we  must  study  the  entire  arch,  and  we  must  assume  that 
the  thrust  at  the  crown  may  be  oblique,  and  hence  have  a  verti. 
cal  as  well  as  a  horizontal  component. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  three  instead  of  two 
points  given,  in  order  to  determine  a  line  of  resistance. 

Il  we  assume  (Fig.  289)  a  vertical  joint  at  the  crown,  and  let 
P  =  vertical  component  of  the  thrust  at 
the  crown^  A  =  horizontal  component  o( 
the  thrust  at  the  crown,  x  =  distance 
of  point  of  application  of  thrust  at  the* 
crown  below  upper  point  of  crown-joint. 
we  have  thus  three  unknown  quantities, 
and  we  shall  therefore  need  three  equa- 
tions to  determine  them. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  we  must  have  three  points  of  the  line 
of  resistance  given,  in  order  to  determine  il ;  and  a  reasoning 
similar  to  that  pursued  in  §  263  would  show  that  a  line  of  re- 
sistance can  always  be  passed  through  any  three  given  points 

In  performing  the  work,  we  should  need  to  make  out  a  table 
for  the  part  of  the  arch  on  each  side  of  the  crown-joint,  sho\r- 
ing  the  loads,  and  centres  of  gravity  of  the  loads,  on  each  \x>us- 
scir,  and  on  combinations  of  the  first  two,  first  three,  etc.;  this 
portion  of  the  work  being  entirely  similar  to  that  done  in  the 
case  of  arches  of  symmetrical  form  and  loading,  only  that  we 
require  a  separate  table  for  the  parts  on  each  side  of  the  crown- 
joint. 

When  these  two  tables  have  been  worked  out,  we  next  pro- 
ceed to  impose  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  by  taking  moments 
about  each  of  the  three  points  given. 

Thus,  suppose  that  (as  is  usually  done  first)  we  pass  a  line 
of  resistance  through  the  top  of  the  middle  third  of  the  crown- 
joint  and  the  inside  of  the  middle  third  of  each  springing- 
joint,  we  then  have  only  two  unknown  quantities  to  detcnnine: 
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VI2.  t'  ana  (Jt  inasmuch  as  x  becomes  zero.  Hence  we  take 
moments  about  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  third  of  each  of 
the  springjng-joints. 

In  taking  moments  about  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  left-hand  springing-joint,  we  impose  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  upon  the  forces  acting  on  that  part  of  the  arch 
that  lies  to  the  left  of  the  crown-joint.  These  forces  arc  :  (i'*) 
its  load  and  weight,  which  tend  to  cause  right-handed  rotation; 
(2°)  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  exerted  ^/  the 
right-hand  portion  upon  the  left-hand  portion  ;  (3®)  the  vertical 
component /'of  the  thrust  exerted  ^^  the  right-hand  portion 
upon  the  left-hand  portion. 

It  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  convention,  in  regard  to  the 
sign  of  P,  to  avoid  confusion  :  and  it  will  be  called  positive 
when  the  vertical  component  of  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  right- 
hand  portion  on  the  left-hand  portion  is  upwards ;  when  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  negative. 

We  next  take  moments  about  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  right-hand  springing-joint,  and  impose  the  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  upon  the  forces  acting  upon  the  right-hand 
portion  of  the  arch.  In  doing  this,  we  must  observe  that  we 
have  for  these  forces,  (r**)  the  weight  and  load  which  tend  to 
cause  left-handed  rotation;  {2^)  the  horizontal  component  Q 
of  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  left-hand  portion  upon  the  right- 
hand  portion, — this  acts  towards  the  right ;  {3**)  the  vertical 
component  P  of  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  Icft-hand'portion 
upon  the  right-hand  portion  ;  and  this,  when  positive,  acts 
downwards. 

Having  determined  the  values  of  Qax\d  P^  we  next  proceed 
to  draw  the  line  of  resistance,  by  the  use  of  either  of  the 
methods  employed,  with  symmetrical  arches,  observing  only 
that  the  thrust,  i.e.,  the  resultant  of  /'and  Q^  is  now  oblique, 
and  that  it  acts  in  opposite  directions  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
crown- joint. 
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Having  drawn  this  line  of  resistance,  if  we  find  that  it  passes 
outside  of  the  middle  third,  we  draw  normals  through  the  points 
where  it  is  farthest  from  the  middle  third,  and  thus  obtaia 
three  points  through  which  to  draw  a  line  of  resistance:  then, 
taking  moments  about  each  of  these  three  points,  we  deter- 
mine»  from  the  three  resulting  equations,  values  of  Q,  P^  and 
X,  and  proceed  to  draw  our  new  line  of  resistance;  and,  if  this 
does  not  pass  entirely  within  the  middle  third,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  a  line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn  within  the 
middle  third,  AH  the  above  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

Example,  —  Given  an  unsymmetrical  circular  arch,  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  intrados  and  extrados  being  concentric 
circles.  EM  —  4',  HF  —  I'.Ss.  radius  of  EHF  =  6,  AN  =  o'.s. 
AK  =o'.8,  to  determine  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  line  of 


resistance  in  the  arch-ring.  The  tables  following  show  the 
mode  of  dividing  up  the  load,  and  getting  the  centres  of 
gravity,  also  the  mode  of  arranging  the  work  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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LEFT-HAND   PORTION. 


il 

WUih. 

HeigfaL 

Ana. 

Levet 

Ann. 

MomcDt. 

Suou. 

Area. 

Moovent. 

Levet 
Ann. 

I.OO 

I.OO 
1.00 
1.O0 

0.33 

i-3J« 

1-48 
1.84 
2.42 
2.6j 

1.48 

242 

0^7 

o-so 

1.50 
2.50 
350 
4.17 

0.660 

2.220 
4.600 
8.470 

>628 

1 

1   +  Z 

I   +  2-1-  J 

i  +  ,.,+  4 

'•32 

2.8o 

4.64 
7.06 

7.93 

a66o 

2.880 
7-480 
15.950 
19-578 

0.50 
1.03 
1.61 

2.26 
247 

- 

- 

- 

7.93 

- 

19.578 

' 

- 

- 

- 

RIGHT-HAND  PORTION. 


•b  . 

11 

Width. 

Hdfhi. 

Ana. 

Lever 
Ann. 

MoMtiit. 

PutuI 

Sunu. 

Att*. 

MomcnL 

Le»er 
Arm. 

J 

a 

1.00 

1.00 

1.48 

1.32 

148 

0.50 

1.50 

0.660 
2.220 

I 

1   +2 

^■32 

2,80 

0.660 
Z.880 

D.50 
1.03 

- 

- 

- 

3A> 

- 

258o 

- 

- 

- 

r^lir 


Now  take  moments  about  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
d  of  the  left-hand  springing,  and  we  have 

173G  —  4-10/'  =  7-93(4-'0  -  2.47)  =  12.9259. 


en  take  moments  about  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  third 
of  the  right-hand  springing,  and  we  have 

"  O.47G  —  1.90/^  =  2.80(1.90  —  1,03)  =  2.436a 

living  these  two  equations  gives  us 

Q  =  6.246. 

P  =  0.263. 
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If  R  represents  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q,  we  have 


J?=   ^  r  -^  Q  =6.251; 

hence  we  proceed,  as  follows^  to  pass  a  line  of  resistance  through 
the  top  of  the  middle  third  of  the  crown-joint  and   the  inner      . 
edge  of  the  middle  third  of  each  springing:  H 

Through  the  top  of  the  middle  third  draw  a  horizontal  linc.^ 
Lay  off  aa  =  6,626  and  ab  =  0.263,  and  draw  ab ;  then  ah  — 
6.635    represents,  in  direction   and  magnitude,  the   thrust  at 
the  crown.     Using  this  thrust  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  the 
horizontal  thrust  in  the  case  of  symmetrical  arches,  we  obtain     , 
the  line  of  resistance  which  is  farthest  outside  of  the  arch  at^| 
d\  hence,  drawing  a  normal  to  the  arch  from  </,  we  obtain  c^  the^ 
upper  edge  of   the   middle   third   of   the  first   joint    from  the 
crown.     Hence  wc  proceed   to  pass  a  new  line  of  resistance 
through  B^  c^  and  y. 

To  do  this  we  must  assume  Q^  P,  and  x  all  unknown. 

I®.  Take  moments  about  B,  and  wc  have 

(»73  --«^)G  +  4.i-^=  12.9259. 
2°.  Take  moments  about  y,  and  we  have 

(a47  -  -«*)G  —  1.9^  =  2.436. 

3**.  Take  moments  about  c,  and  we  have 

(ao78  ~  x)Q^  P=  (1.32)  (0.45)  =  0.594. 

Solving  these  three  equations,  we  obtain 

Q  =  6.905, 

P  =  0.297. 

jr  =  0.035. 
Hence 


^  =   ♦/  jD.  -f  (?  =  6.91* 

Hence,  if  we  lay  off  a  distance  0.035  below  a,  we  shall  have 

the  point  on  the  crown-joint  at  which  the  thrust  is  applied: 
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and  making  the  same  kind  of  construction  as  we  just  made. 
only  using  this  point  instead  of  A^  and  these  new  values  of  Q 
and  P,  we  construct  the  second  line  of  resistance.  The  con- 
struction is  omitted  in  order  not  to  confuse  the  figure ;  but  the 
line  of  resistance  is  drawn,  and  the  student  can  easily  make 
the  construction  for  himself.  It  will  be  seen,  that,  in  this 
case,  this  new  line  of  resistance  lies  entirely  within  the  arch- 
ring. 

§  270.  General  Remarks.  —  Whenever  there  are  also  hor- 
izontal external  forces  acting  upon  the  arch,  these  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  imposing  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that,  in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  has 
always  been  assumed  that  the  load  upon  anyone  voussoir  is  the 
weight  of  the  material  directly  over  that  voussoir.  This  is  the 
assumption  usually  made  in  computing  bridge  arches  :  and  it 
may  be  nearly  true  when  the  height  of  the  load  above  the  crown 
is  not  great ;  but  even  then  it  is  not  strictly  true,  and  when 
this  depth  becomes  great,  as  would  be  the  case  with  an  arch 
which  suppx)rts  the  wall  of  a  buiiding,  it  is  far  from  true,  as  the 
distribution  of  the  load  actually  coming  upon  different  parts  of 
the  arch  must  vary  with,  and  depend  upon,  the  bonding  of  the 
masonry,  and  also  upon  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  the  mate- 
Mai.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  arch  supporting  a  part  of  the  wall 
•*f  a  building,  it  is  probable  that  the  only  part  of  the  load  that 
-omes  upon  the  arch  is  a  small  triangular-shaped  piece  directly 
)ver  the  arch,  and  that  above  this  the  material  of  the  wall  is 
supported  independently  of  the  arch.  This  will  be  plain  when 
we  consider,  that,  were  such  an  arch  removed,  the  wall  would 
remain  standing,  only  a  few  of  the  bricks  near  the  arch  falling 
down  ;  and  though  the  number  of  bricks  that  would  fall  would 
be  greater  while  the  mortar  is  green,  still  even  then  only  a  few 
would  drop  out. 

In  regard  to  these  matters,  we  need  experiments ;  but  thus 
far  we  have  none  that  are  reliable. 
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Then,  again,  we  have  arches  supporting  a  mass  of  sand  or 
gravel ;  and  then  the  mutual  friction  of  the  particles  on  each 
other  comes  into  play,  and  it  is  not  true  in  this  case  that  the 
load  on  any  voussoir  is  the  weight  of  the  material  directly 
above  that  voussoir.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  accounted 
as  a  mass  of  water  pressing  normally  upon  the  arch,  but  wc 
cannot  assert  that  such  a  course  is  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  we  know  that  an 
arch  is  subjected  to  horizontal  as  well  as  to  vertical  forces,  and 
sometimes  we  cannot  tell  how  great  these  horizontal  forces  are. 
Thus,  the  forms  of  sewers  are  an  arch  for  the  lop  and  an 
inverted  arch  for  the  bottom  ;  but  in  this  case  the  sides  of  the 
ditch  in  which  the  sewer  is  laid  when  building  it,  are  capable  of 
furnishing  whatever  horizontal  thrust  is  needed  to  force  ihc 
line  of  resistance  into  the  arch-ring,  provided  that  a  horisontai 
tkrust  is  what  is  needed  to  force  it  in.  Hence  it  is,  that,  were 
the  attempt  made  to  pass  a  line  of  resistance  within  the  arch- 
ring  of  almost  any  successful  scwcr.  accounting  the  load  as  the 
weight  of  the  earth  above  it,  the  line  would  almost  invariably 
go  outside ;  but  the  earth  on  the  sides  is  capable  of  furnishing 
the  necessary  horizontal  thrust  to  force  it  inside,  unless  a  care- 
less workman  has  omitted  to  ram  it  tight,  or  unless  some  other 
cause  has  loosened  it  on  the  sides  of  the  sewer.  H 

If  we  know,  in  any  case,  the  actual  law  of  the  distribution 
of  the  load,  we  can  determine  the  proper  form  for  the  arch  by 
the  methods  of  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  parabola  and  of  the  catenary.  Scheffler's 
method  is,  however,  the  one  almost  always  used  for  determin- 
ing the  stability  of  any  stone  arch  against  overturning  around 
the  joints.  f 

Should  there  ever  arise  a  case  where  there  was  danger  that^ 
the  resultant  pressure  on  any   joint  made  an  angle  with    the 
joint  greater  than  the  angle  of  friction,  this  could  be  remedied 
by  merely  changing  the  inclination  of  the  joint. 
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§  271.  General  Theory  of  the  Elastic  Arch. —  In  the  case 
of  the  iron  arch,  the  loads  upon  the  arch  are  all  definitely 
known  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  stress 
in  all  parts  of  the  structure,  and  to  so  proportion  the  different 
members  as  to  bear  with  safety  their  respective  stresses. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  method  used  in  calculating 
such  arches  will  now  be  given ;  the  method  used  being  practi- 
cally that  followed  by  Dr.  Jacob  J.  Weyrauch,  and  explained 
more  at  length  in  his  "Theorie  der  Elastigen  Bogentrager," 

This  discussion  is  also  necessar)'  in  order  to  prove  the 
proposition  already  enunciated  in  §  262  ;  viz.,  that  "for  an  arch 
of  constant  cross-section,  that  line  of  resistance  is  approximaicly 
the  true  one  which  lies  nearest  to  the  axis  of  the  arch-ring  aa 
determined  by  the  method  of  least  squares." 

In  this  discussion  the  following  definitions  are  adopted  :  — 

1°.  The  axis  of  the  arch  is  a  plane  curved  line  passing 
through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  its  normal  sections. 

2**,  The  plane  of  this  axis  is  called  the  plane  of  the  arch. 

3**.  The  axial  layer  of  the  arch  is  a  cylindrical  surface  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  arch,  and  containing  its  axis. 

4^.  A  section  normal  to  the  axis  is  called  a  cross-section. 

5".  The  length  of  the  axis  between  two  sections  is  called 
the  length  of  arch  between  the  sections. 

The  loads  may  be  single  isolated  loads,  or  they  may  be 
distributed  loads. 

We  shall,  in  this  discussion,  assume  in  the  plane  of  the  arch 
a  pair  of  rectangular  axes,  OX  and  O  V,  positive  to  the  right  and 
upwards  respectively. 

We  will,  then,  assuming  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the  arch 
before  the  loads  are  applied,  call  j-,  ^,  the  co-ordinates  of  that 
point,  s  the  length  of  axis  from  some  arbitrary  fixed  point,  <^  the 
angle  made  by  the  tangent  line  at  that  point  with  OX,  r  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  axis  at  that  f>oint,  x  +  f^^ty  +  ^* 
J  -|-  i/s,  and  ^  •+-  (/<^,  the  corresponding  quantities  for  a  point 
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rery  near  the  first  before  the  load  is  applied  ;  also  we  will  denote 

by  ij  the  perpendicular  distance  of 
any  fibre  from  the  axial  layer,  by  s^ 
the  length  of  arc  measured  to  that 
point  where  this  fibre  cuts  the  cross- 
section  through  (jt,  y),  and  j,  -|- 
ds^  the  length  of  arc  measured  oi^| 

this  fibre  to  the  next  cross-section," 

"^'^  '«'•  so  that  ds  will  be  the  distance  apart 

of  the  cross-sections  measured  on  the  axis,  and  ds^  on  the  other 
fibre.  All  this  is  done  before  the 
load  is  applied,  and  is  shown  in 
Fig.  291 ;  while  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  application  of  the 
loads  combined  with  change  of  tem- 
perature arc  denoted  by  ^*s,  and 
shown  in  Fig.  292.  Thus,  x,  >,  j, 
and  0  become  respectively  x  -f- 
^x,  y  -}-  4^,  s  -|-  M,  and  0  -f"  ^^^ 
Now  the  course  we  are  to  fol- 
low in  the  discussion  is,  to  imagine 
a  cross-section  dividing  the  arch  into  two  parts,  and  to  impose 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  the  external  forces  acting 
on  the  part  to  one  side  of  the  section,  and  the  forces  exerted 
by  the  other  part  upon  this  part  at  the  section.  These  latter  ■ 
forces  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following: —  ■ 

I**.  A  normal  thrust   T^  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sec-^ 
tion,  the  resultant  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section. 
2*.  A  shearing-force  S^^  at  the  section. 

3°.  A  bending-couple  at  the  section ;  tnis  comprising  a 
stress  varying  uniformly  from  the  axial  layer,  and  amounting 
to  a  statical  couple,  tension  below,  and  compressions  above,  the 
axial  layer. 

Moreover,  (i)  and  (3)  combined  amount  to  a  uniformly  vary- 


« 
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ing  stress,  the  magnitude  of  whose  resultant  is  T^^  its  point  of 
application  not  being  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section ; 
this  sort  of  composition  having  been  already  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  the  short  strut  (§  207). 

Now,  let  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  axial  layer  at 
the  section ;  and  we  have,  from  Fig.  291,  by  similar  sectors, 

ds^  =  ds  -^  il(^df^)  =  ds  —  rje/^,  (i) 

But 


^,.4+!).^i±-').      (.) 


Now,  if  the  loads  are  applied,  and  the  changes  take  place 
that  are  indicated  in  Fig.  292,  we  shall  have,  by  suitable  sub- 
stitutions in  (i), 

d{s^  +  Ax,)  =  d{s  +  Aj)  -  r,d(4»  +  A«)  J  (3) 

and,  combining  this  with  (1)  and  (2),  we  obtain 


d^  _  A/Aj  _    dStp\     r 


ds. 


(4) 


\ds  ds  )r  •\-  ti 

Now,  the  change  of  length  of  fibre  from  ds^  to  d(s^  +  Ar,)  is 
due  to  two  causes:  (i)  the  change  of  temperature,  (2)  the  stress 
acting  on  the  fibre  norma!  to  the  section. 

I   Let  f  :=  co-eflficient  of  expansion  per  degree  temperature. 
T  =  difference  of  temperature,  in  degrees. 
p^  z^  intensity  of  stress  along  the  fibre  at  section. 
E=^  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material. 
Then 


E         ds^         \ds  ds  jr  -^  Tj 

Hence,  solving  for  /,,  we  have 


(5) 


(6) 
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this  being  the  expressioa  for  the  stress  per  square  inch  on  tht 
fibre  whose  distance  is  r^  from  the  axial  layer. 

Hence  we  shall  have,  by  summation,  if  elementary  am  s 

[dAA     rndA        d^      rdA  "1 

and  for  the  moment  M^  we  have,  by  taking  moments  about  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  section  (i.e,  horizontal  line  through  its  cen- 
tre  of  gravity), 

"•  -  -^  -  <'^-?¥^,  -  f  ^^,  *  ■^}  « 

Let  ^A  =  A,  r2  -^^^  =  O,  and  observe  that  ^ifdA  =  o. 

since  the  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sec* 
tion,  and  we  have 

r  +  17  '^  '■  +  7  r' 

r+i;  r    '^    ^  r    r  +  7j  ^  ^ 

Making  these  substitutions,  we  have 

r,         /^f\<f>     I  d:Ls\Q     /i/ss       \ 

E  =  -y-dT  +  -r^d^fr  -  V"^  -  "^n 

M^  _  I  d\^       d\s\n 

Hence,  solving  for  —  and  — ?,  we  have 
as  as 
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Now,  from  Fig.  292,  we  have 

kd{x  -h  Ajt)  =  d(s  +  Aj)  cos  (<^  +  A^), 
d(y  +  Ay)  =  d{s  +  Aj)  sin  (<^  +  A^); 

but,  if  we  write  cos  A«^  =  i ,  and  sin  A<^  =  A^, 

cos(0  +  A0)  =  co5^  —  A^sin^  =  J-  —  A^^ 

8in(<^  +  A^)   =  sin^  +  A^cos^  =  ^  -f-  A^^- 


^A^ 


^/Aj*  =   +A^r  +  ^^Vv  4- 

>r,  omitting  the  last  terms,  and  integrating, 
A^  =  -/A^  +  SYdx, 
A>  -      J\t^dx  -i-  JYdy; 

and,  integrating  (9)  and  (10), 

A/   =  /K*, 
Ai^  =  fXds, 
In  these  four  equations  we  have 

Ajt  =  horizontal  deflection  due  to  the  loads, 
A^  =  vertical  deflection  due  to  the  loads, 
Aj   =5  change  of  length  of  arc  due  10  the  loads, 
A0  =  change  of  slope  due  to  the  loads. 

The  three  equations  which  we  shafl  have  occasion  to  use  are 
'll),  (12),  and  (14),  and  if  we  make  the  integrations  between 
the  limits  x  and  o,  they  become,  by  changing  their  order, 


(M) 

(13) 
(14) 


(is) 
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^x=-    r'2<t>dy-\'  f'ydx,  (16) 

j>=  r2<pdx+ fvify,         (17) 

where  J^o  « the  change  of  slope  for  j:  =  a 
If,  now,  we  write 


we  shall  have 


€r 
Jf  =  if,  —  — ,  (ao) 


K=-/'.  +  eT;  (21) 

or  if  we  neglect  the  eflect  of  temperature,  we  may  write 

X^M,,  .(2a) 

K=-^..  (23) 

Moreover,  we   may  with  very  little  error  substitute  the 
moment  of  inertia  /  for  £1  in  the  value  of  J/„  i.e.,  writing  this 

§  272.  Manner  of  using  the  Fundamental  Equations  to 
Determine  the  Stresses  in  an  Iron  Arch.  —  In  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members  of  an  iron 
arch  with  any  given  loading,  we  need  to  determine  the  three 
quantities  7],,  S„  and  J/^  for  each  section. 

Now,  if  we  let  R^  represent  the  thrust  at  the  section,  we 
shall  have 
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^,  =  ^T/  -\-  S. 


(1) 


I  and,  if  we  let  H^  and  F,  represent  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  R,  respectively,  we  have  that  we  need  to  deter- 
mine the  three  quantities  //,,  K,,  and  Af^  for  each  section. 

Let  us  suppose  the  arch  to  be  subjected  to  vertical  loads 
only,  and  let 

»H  =  horizontal  component  of  thrust  at  all  points, 
V  =  vertical  component  of  left-hand  supporting  force, 
K,  =  vertical  component  of  right-hand  supporting  force, 
M  ■=  bendin^-moment  at  left-hand  support, 
M'  —  bending-moment  at  right-hand  support. 
Assume    origin    of   co-ordinates   at    left-hand    support,  and 
j:  +  to  the  right,  and  y  -\-  upwards,  and  impose  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  upon  the  forces  acting  on  the  part  of  the  arch 
between  the  section  and  the  left-hand  support ;  then  we  havei 
if   H^is  any  one  load,  and  a  the  x  of  its  point  of  application, 

►  B.  -  B,  (a) 

I  K,=  V^X'IV,  (3) 

M^  =  M+  Vx  -  Hy  -  XflV(x  -  a),  (4) 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  three  quantities  which  we  need 
to  determine  are  //,   T'  and  M. 

Now  these  are  also  the  three  unknown  quantities  which  will, 
by  suitable  reductions,  become  the  three  unknown  constant 
quantities  in  equations  (11)  to  (14).  The  determination  of  these 
three  quantities  requires  three  conditions;  what  these  condi- 
tions are  depends  upon  the  manner  of  building  the  arch,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  three  special  cases  :  — 

Case  L  —  Let  the  arch  be  jointed  at  three  points,  viz.,  the 
two  supports,  and  one  other  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  — 
X,  and  y  =  ^,.  Then  we  know,  that,  for  all  points  where 
there  is  a  hinge,  there  can  be  no  bending-moment.      Hence 


M  —  Oy        M  —  o,      and 


M^^o, 


which  arc  the  three  required  conditions  ;  and,  if  these  be  im- 
posed, it  is  easy  to  obtain  //„  V^^  and  J/,,  for  every  scctioa 

Case  IL — Let  the  arch  be  jointed  only  at  the  ends.  Then 
M  —  AT  =  o  gives  us  two  conditions:  and  for  the  third  wc 
have  Ji  =z  o  ;  i.e.,  if  we  put  /  for  x  in  equation  (i6l,  §  271, 
after  having  made  the  integrations,  we  have  the  third  equa- 
tion, as  this  expresses  simply  the  condition  that  the  sup- 
ports  remain  at  the  same  horizontal  distance  apart  after  the 
load  is  put  on  as  before.  With  these  three  conditions  wc  an 
determine  H^  V^y  and  M^  for  all  sections- 

Case  III. — Let  the  arch  be  fixed  in  direction  at  the  endsL 
We  must  now  have  three  conditions.    These  will  be  as  follows:— 

1°.  J/  =  o ;  i.e.,  the  supports  remain  at  the  same  horizontal 
distance  apart  after  the  load  is  applied  as  before. 

2°.  JA  =  o  {h  being  the  difference  of  level  of  the  sup- 
ports) ;  i.e.,  the  supports  remain  at  the  same  vertical  distance 
apart  after  as  before  the  load  is  applied. 

3".  J0,  =0;  i.e.,  the  tangents  at  the  ends  make  the  same 
angle  with  each  other  after  as  before  the  load  is  applied. 

The  value  of  ^<p^  is  obtained  by  integrating  (15),  §  271.  and 
then  substituting  /  for  jr,  or  k  for  y,  observing  that  ^0^  =  a 

The  value  of  ^l  is  obtained  by  integrating  (16).  g  271.  and 
then  substituting  /  for  x. 

The  value  of  Jk  is  obtained  by  integrating  (17),  §  271,  and 
then  substituting  /  for  jr,  or  k  for^. 

In  this  case,  if  we  neglect  the  eflFcct  of  temperature,  write 

/  for  /2,  omit  all  terms  containing  -,   and  also  neglect  7,  in. 

(15).  (i6)>  &n<^  (17)  of  %  371.  we  ahall  obtain  by  making  one 
integrationi 
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^^=       / 


EI 


di. 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


CIRCULAR    ARCH,    UNIFORM   SECTION,    AND    VERTICAL   LOADS. 


While  it  has  often  been  proposed  to  use  these  as  approxi- 
mately true,  nevertheless  the  degree  of  approximation  is  too 
rarsc  to  render  them  suitable  to  use  in  practice. 
We  will  next  deduce  expressions  for  J0,  Ax^  and  ^y^  for  a 
circular  arch  of  constant  cross-section  and  loaded  vertically, 
and  thence  deduce  the  equations  from  which  to  determine  the 
three  quantities  J/,  M\  and  H  in  any  such  case,  and  also  the 
expression  for  the  horizontal  thrust  in  an  arch  hinged  at  the 
two  springing-points,  and  symmetrical  in  form.  Wc  will  write 
in  place  of  .Q  the  moment  of  inertia  /,  and  will  neglect  terms 

containing -,  in   equations   (15),  (16),  and   (17),  but  will   not* 

neglect  7",. 

Take  the  origin  at  the  left-hand  springing-point,  and  the 
axis  of  X  horizontal.  , 

Observe  that  if  0  represent  the  angle  the  tangent  line  to 
the  arch  at  the  point  i^x.y)  makes  with  the  axis  of  Xy  it  also 
represents  the  angle  subtended  by  the  radius  drawn  through 
the  point  (x^y)  with  the  vertical  radius,  i.e.,  that  through  the 
crown. 

Let  0o  be  the  value  of  <)>  at  the  origin,  and  let  a  be  the 
value  of  0  at  the  point  of  application  of  any  concentrated  load 
W^  the  co-ordinates  of  this  point  being  (a,  b\ 
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Let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  be 

^  =  r  sin  0o,  —  *  =  —  r  cos  0^; 

of  the  crown  be       ^  =  '^  sin  0o»  /=''  —  ''  cos  0^; 

of  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  H^bc  tf  =  r(sin  0^  —  sin  a),     b  =  r(cos  a  —  cos  ^J; 
and   of    any  point 

on  arch,  x  =  r(sin  0^  —  sin  0),    y  =  r(cos  0  —  cos  ^,). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  relations  which  can  be  easily 
proved,  and  which  are  needed  for  use  in  the  work  that  follows 
them. 

^  —  jc  =  r  sin  0;  7*,  =  K,  sin  0  +  ^  cos  0; 

X  —  a  =  r(sin  flf  —  sin  0) ;  o 

g  —  a  —  r^\Xia\  V»—  V  —  2fV; 

y  —  b  =  r(cos  0  —  cos  or);  o 

dx=  —  r  cos  0</0;  * 

^  =  —  r  sin  ^0; 
where  Jt/*  =  bending-moment  at  right-hand  springing-point 
Also 

^-  EI  ^      ^^      EA 

By  making  the  substitutions  indicated,  and  also  the  int& 
grations,  we  obtain  from  (15),  (16),  and  (17)  the  following:— 

Ait>  =  A<p^  +  ;^  •  (*^=  ~  ^)(^+  ^''  sin  *^o  +  ffr  cos   0,) 

—  Vr  (cos  0  —  cos  0„)  —  /Tr  (sin  0^  —  sin  0)  -j-  ^  W>  (cos  ^ 

o 

—  cos  a)  —  2lVr(a~  0)  sin  or  j ,  (8) 

o 

^4P  =  €Tx ^  I  K(sin'  0o  —  sin*  0)  +  ^[sin  0^  cos  0„ 

—  sin  0  cos  0  +  (0o—  ^)]  —  ^W^(sin*  a  —  sin*  0)1  —y^^^ 

-  ;^i^+  ^'^  sin  ^o  +  ^r  cos  0,)  [(0,  -  0)  cos  0 
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Vr  Hr 

—  (sin  0o~sin  0)] (cos  0  — cos^©)* [— (0o— 0) 

+  cos  0  .(sin  0^  —  sin  0)  +  sin  0^,  (cos  0  —  cos  0^)J 
+  Jr^"  W  (cos  0  —  COS  Of)*  —  r  cos  <p2lV  [a  —  0)  sin  of 

o  o 

-f-  r2  W  sin  a  (sin  a  —  sin  0) } ;  (9) 

^jf  =  ery  —  j^  ;^  (sin*  0„  —  sin"  0)  -  V  [sin  0^  cos  0^ 

—  sin  0  cos  0  —  (0(,  —  0)]  —  2 IV  [sin  0  cos  0  —  sin  flf  cos  a 

o 

+  («  -  0)]i  +  *^0o+  ^  t(iW^+  ^'^  sin  0, 

H-  /Tr  cos  0^)  [(cos  0  -  cos  0J  -  (0^  —  0)  sin  0] 

Vr 

—  \Hr  (sin  00  —  sin  0)" [—  cos  0^  (sin  0^,  —  sin  0) 

—  sin  0  (cos  0  —  cos  0^)  +  (0^  —  0)1  +  sin  0^  IVr  (a 

I—  0)  sin  Of  —  ^  Wr  sin  ff  (cos  0  —  cos  a) 
—  ^StVr  [cos  flf  (sin  a  —  sin  0)  +  sin  0  (cos  0  —  cos  a) 
-(^'-0)]l-  (10) 

We  will  next  write  out  the  same  values  as  applied  to  the 
right-hand  springing-joint  of  a  symmetrical  arch. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  value  of  0  for  the  right-hand  end, 
or  0,  equal  to  —  0^;  and  if  we  make  this  substitution,  observing 
that  X  becomes  /and  j  becomes  zero,  and  if  we  substitute  for 
V  the  value 


I 


j.^.^-'^   I    .^^^r  (sin  0,-1- sing) 
■  r  sin  0^       *  r  sin  0^  ' 


hen  we  obtain  the  following :  — 
J0,  =  230,  +  ^  t  (iir  +  iV)  00  -  ^^r  (sin  0„  -  0,  cofl  0,) 


£/ 


—  ^2 IVr [2a  sin  a  —  20^  sin  0o  +  a  (cos  at  —  cos  0o)(;  (it) 
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'^'=  «^'-  -^lir(2^,+aMn0^co8^J+i»^(8inVo-«»'«)l 
■>r-^\(.M'-\-M)(2  sin  <t>,  -  z<P,  cos  0.)  -  Hr{^^,  co.'  ^. 

—  6  sin  ^(,  cos  ^o  +  *^o)  +  ^  ^^  [*^  <^o*  ^o  sin  « 

o 

+  2  COS  0o  COS  <r  —  20O  sin  0^  cos  iP^  +  sin*  0,,  —  sin*  a 

—  2  cos*  0„]);  (ii) 

A  =  /^0,+  ^Kiir  +ilO  (20,  sin  0,)  -  4^r(sin*  0, 

—  0^  sin  0^  cos  0J  -  {M-  AT)  (cos  0,  -  ^^ 

—  ^SfVr  [20J,  (-r--T —  2  sin*  0^1  +  2a  (2  sin  0oSina-i) 

o  \sin  v'o  / 

—  4  sin  0o  COS  0o  +  a  sin  a  cos  0o  —  2  sin  or  cos  a 

4-4JSW^r|    ■     °  sina  — 2flr— 2sina(cosa  — cos0o)     >.  (n) 

'  '  o         LSin0o  J  ) 

SPECIAL   CASES   OF   SYMMETRICAL    ARCHES. 

1°.  Three-hinged  Arch. — In  this  case  we  do  not  need  these 
equations  to  find  the  horizontal  thrust:  the  proper  ones  can 
be  used  subsequently  if  we  wish  the  deflections  or  slopes. 

2°.  Arch  hinged  at  the  two  springing-paints. — In  this  case 
M  =  Af  —  o\  and  by  making  these  substitutions  in  (12)  and 
solving  for  7/,  we  obtain 

2lV[ia  cos  0o  sin  a+2cos  0„  cos  at— 20^,  sin  0^  cos0o 
+  sin'  0o  —  sin*  a  —  2  cos*  0^,] 

-^^2 IV  (sin*  0,  -  sin*  ct)~~  (J/  -  cr/) 

^= — J .(14) 

40^cos*0„-6  sin0ocos0o+20o+^i  (a0o+2  sin0oCOS0j 


This  formula  gives  the  thrust  when  the  value  of  J/  is  known» 

I      Lc,  the  amount  of  relative  yielding  of  the  supporting  points, 

^^      If  the  abutments  do  not  yield  at  all,  then  J/  =  o,  and  that 

'^tcrm  should  be  omitted  from  the  numerator  :  so,  also,  if  we 

neglect  a  consideration  of  the  temperature,  then  eri  vanishes 

in  addition. 

Formula  (14)  gives  the  thrust  for  a  set  of  concentrated  loads, 
each  equal  to  W. 
^B  For  a  distributed  load,  we  should  substitute  for  W^  wdx^ 
and  integrate  between  the  proper  limits,  w  being  the  intensity 
of  the  load  per  unit  of  horizontal  length,  and  being  constant  or 
variable  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  load. 

The  formula   for  the  thrust   in   the  case  where  the  load  is 

•  uniformly  distributed  horizontally  {i.e.,  when  w  is  a  constant) 
and  when  it  covers  the  entire  arch  will  now  be  given,  but  will 
not  be  worked  out  here,  as  it  is  easily  obtained  from  (14). 

In   this  formula  the  letters  have  the  same    meanings   as 

heretofore,  and  we  use  also  W,  =  j  ydx  =  area  of  segment  of 


arch ;  and  let  m  =  -r— ,. 


\. 


The  formula  is  as  follows:  — 


=  tt,X__d!l/^ I _? L.  (re) 


0  In  a  similar  way  formula;  are  easily  obtained  for  the  thrust 
when  half  or  a  quarter,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  arch,  is 
loaded. 

3°.  ^Irch  with  no  hinges. — In  this  case,  if  we  know  Atp,  Ai, 
and  ^c,  or  if  these  are  zero,  we  can  obtain  from  (il),  (12),  and 
(13)  the  three  quantities  AI,  Af^  and  //,  and  then  the  solution  of 
the  arch  follows. 

^h      This  will  not  be  done  here,  however,  as  the  arches  usually 

^Bbuilt  are  of  the  other  kinds. 
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EXAMPLES. 

I.  C^Fcn  a  semicircalar  arch  jointed  at  each  springmg-joint  and  it 
die  crown,  radius  r.  Tiace  oot  the  effect  of  a  sing^  load  IF  actny 
upon  it  at  the  cxtTcmity  of  a  radius  making  45*  with  the  horizoDt&L 

The  pcescnce  of  three  joints  gives  us  the  bending-moments  at  ocb 
of  these  joints  equal  to  zero,  the  co-oidinates  <^  these  joints  beng 
■cspectiteh-  (o,  o),  {r,  r),  and  {ir,  o). 

Hence,  osing  equation  (4),  we  obtain 

I*.   M  =  o, 

2\    Vr-  Hr  --^  1^(0.7071  ir)  =  0^ 

3^    r(ar)  -  /K(i.707ii/-)  =  o. 

Solving,  we  have,  therefane, 

V  =  0.85355  W  =  left-hand  suppoiting-force, 
and 

H  s  0.14645  W  =  horizontal  component  of  thmsL 

Hence  l\  =  0.14645  IK  =  right-hand  supporting-force. 
Hence,  for  a  section  iHiose  co-ordinates  are  (x,  y)^ 

X  <  0.29289^         F,  =      0.85355  W; 

X  >  o.292S9r.  Vg  =  —0.14645  ly. 

Hence  equation  ( i )  gives,  for 


jr<o.29289r,        ^,=  /FV(o.853S5)'  -|-  (0.14645)' 

=  0.86603^, 

X  >  0.29289^         ^^  =  ;fV(o.i4645)*  +  (0.14645)* 

=  0.20711^ 

Now,  the  angle  made  by  J^^  with  the  horizontal  is,  for 

X  <  o.292i9r,  -.  =  tan-G;^)  =  8o«  15'  51*. 

*  >  o.>9'S9r.  «.  -  ^-'Q^)  =  4S-. 
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S4I 


Knowing,  now,  the  angle  made  by  R^  with  the  horizontal,  we  can 
find,  for  the  point  (x,  y)^  the  angle  made  by  a  tangent  to  the  circle  with 

the  horizon,  or  a,  =  tan-'f —\.  Then  resolve  Rj  into  two  com- 
ponents, respectively  tangent  to  the  arch  and  normal  to  it  at  the  point 
jr,  y^  and  the  tangential  component  is  the  direct  thrust  T^  while  the 
normal  is  the  shearing-force  Sjg. 

Then,  for  the  bending  moment,  we  have,  from  (4), 

jr<o.a9289r,   Mr  =  0*85355  ^x  —  0.14645  Wy : 

x>o.29389r,   Mjg  ss  0.S5355  IVx  —  0.14645  IVy  —  lV{x  —  o.29389r). 

I  Hence  we  determine  the  direct  thrust,  the  shearing-force,  and  the 

bending-moment  at  any  section,  and  can  hence  obtain  the  stresses  at  aS 
points. 

2.  Given  the  same  arch  with  a  load  W  distributed  uniformly  over 
the  circular  arc,  find  stresses  at  all  points. 

3.  Given  the  same  arch  jointed  only  at  the  two  springing- points, 
find  stresses  at  all  points. 

V  §  ^73-  Position  of  True  Line  of  Resistance  in  a  Stone 
Arch. — The  proof  will  now  be  given  of  the  proposition  already 
referred  to  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  true  line  of  resist- 
ance ;  viz.,  — 

;  "For  an  arch  of  constant  section,  that  line  of  resistance  is 

approximately  the  true  one  which  lies  nearest  to  the  axis  of  the 
arch-ring,  as  detennined  by  the  method  of  least  squares." 

Proof.  —  If  we  denote  hy  y  the  ordinate  of  the  axis  of  the 
arch  for  an  abscissa  x,  and  by  /i  that  of  the  line  of  resistance 
for  the  same  abscissa,  then  ^  —  ^  is  the  vertical  distance  be- 
tween the  two  curves  for  abscissa  -r.  Now,  the  condition  that 
the  line  of  resistance  should  be  as  near  the  arch-ring  as  possi- 
ble, is,  that  the  sum  of  the  iji  — >)'  shall  be  a  minimum,  or 

f(fi  —  yyds  ss  minimum.  (i) 

But  (r,  fi)  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  application  of  the 
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actual  thrust,  and  hence  (/*  —  _y)  is  the  distance  of  the  point  u 
which  the  resultant  thrust  acts  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  section.     Hence  we  have 

Hence  (i)  becomes 


/(f )■- " 


minimum. 


(») 


But  H  is  constant  for  the  same  line  of  resistance,  though  it 
varies  for  di£ferent  lines :  hence  we  can  place  H  outside  of  the 
integral  sign.     Hence  we  may  write 

»  =  —  I  M^^ds  =  minimum.  (3) 

Now,  from  (4),  §  272,  we  have 

M,  V,  and  H  being  constants  for  the  same  line  of  rcsistanct, 
but  varying  for  different  lines.     Hence,  by  dififercntiating  (3), 


we  have 

du  ^    du  dMj, 

dM~  dM^~dM 

du 
dV 

dm  ^    du    dMj_ 
dll  ~  dM^  dH 


dM,  dV       H'J     '^ 


^M^  =  o.     (4) 
Jjif^ds^o    (5) 


-2-^-^    fj/rV/  -    2J/'*  fM^dS 


But  the  first  term  must  be  very  small :  hence  we  may  Mrrite 
proximately* 

/M^ds  =  o.  (6) 

Now,  the  three  expressions  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  are  identical  wit 
(5).  (6),  and  (7)  of  §  272;  and  the  conditions  that  these  si 
be  zero  are,  with  the  degree  of  approximation  there  stated,  tl 
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conditi 


that  hold  in  the  case  of  an  arch  fixed 


:10ns  mar  noia  in  tne  case  o[  an  arcn  nxea  in  direction  at 
the  ends.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  condition  that  the  line  ot 
resistance  shall  fall  as  near  the  centre  of  the  arch  as  possible  is 
the  condition  which,  in  an  elastic  arch  fixed  in  direction  at  the 
ends,  gives  us  its  true  position.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
the  most  probable  position  for  the  true  line  of  resistance  is  the 
nearest  possible  to  the  axis  of  the  arch. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Winkler ;  and  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  an  article 
by  Professor  Swain  in  "Van  Nostrand's  "  for  October,  1S80. 

§  274.  Domes.  —  The  method  to  be  used  for  determining 
the  stability  of  a  dome  differs  essentially  from  that  used  in  the 
case  of  an  arch,  for  there  is  no  thrust  at  the  crown  in  a  dome. 
Indeed,  the  most  general  case  is  that  of  the  dome  open  at  the 
top.  we  will,  therefore,  consider  this  case  first  in  studying  the 
action  of  the  forces  required  to  preserve  equilibrium. 

Fig.  293  shows  a  meridional  section  of  an  open  dome.  Sup- 
pose that  this  dome  had  been 
entirely  built,  except  the  up- 
per ring-course  of  stones,  rep- 
resented by  LKGH.  Then, 
suppose  that  one  of  the  stones 
only  of  this  course  were  placed 
in  position  without  any  auxil- 
iary support,  its  own  weight 
would  evidently  overturn  it, 
since  the  line  ab,  along  which 
the  weight  acts,  does  not  cut 
the  joint ;  but,  if  the  whole 
ring-course  is  put  in  place,  the 
stones  keep  each  other  in  po- 
sition. The  way  in  which  this 
is  accomplished  Is  as  follows  : 
they  press  laterally  against  each  other;  and  the  resultant  of  the 
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pressures  exerted  upon  the  two  lateral  faces  of  any  one  slooc 
by  the  other  stones  of  the  course  is  a  horizontal  radial  force, 
which,  combined  with  the  weight  of   the  stone,  gives,  as  I 
resultant  of  the  two,  a  force  which  cuts  the  joint  between 
and  H.     Moreover,  sufficient   pressure   will   be   developed 
accomplish  this  result,  as  a  failure  to  reach  the  result  will  onl; 
increase  the  pressure  upon  the  lateral  faces. 

Moreover,  if»  when  sufficient  pressure  has  been  developed 
to  bring  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the  stone  and  the  abov^ 
described  horizontal  radial  force  within  the  joint,  it  should 
make  an  angle  with  the  normal  to  the  joint  greater  than  the 
angle  of  friction,  the  tendency  of  the  stone  to  slide  will  increase 
the  lateral  pressure,  and  this  in  turn  will  increase  the  outward 
horizontal  force  till  the  angle  made  by  the  resultant  with  the  j 
normal  to  the  joint  is  no  greater  than  the  angle  of  frictioD  o(fl 
the  material  of  the  voussoirs.  " 

This  will  be  made  plain  by  reference  to  the  figure  (Fig 
293). where  ab  represents  the  weight  of  the  stone  HLKG,  and 
where  Ofi  is  perpendicular  to  HG  and  Oy  is  drawn  so  ihatyQ 
=  0,  the  angle  of  friction.  Now,  since  ab  produced  passes  out- 
side of  HG,  horizontal  thrust  must  be  developed.  And,  more- 
over, were  only  sufficient  horizontal  thrust  furnished  to  make 
the  resultant  cut  HG  at  G,  the  angle  between  this  resultant 
and  the  normal  to  the  joint  would  be  greater  than^/  there- 
fore we  proceed  as  follows :  assuming  the  horizontal  thrust  to 
act  through  Z,  the  upper  edge  of  the  stone,  we  lay  off  frora^, 
the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  through  L  with  a  vertical  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  stone,  the  weight  fli 
to  scale,  then  from  b  draw  be  parallel  to  Oy,  and  draw  through 
a  a  horizontal  line  to  meet  be.  Then  will  ac  be  the  horizontal 
force  that  will  be  furnished  by  the  other  stones  of  the  courw 
to  keep  this  stone  in  place  ;  and  the  pressure  upon  joint  HG 
is  be,  and  acts  at  the  intersection  of  be  and  HG. 

Now   prolong  be  to  meet  the  vertical   drawn  through  the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  next  stone.  HGFE,  at  d.  Combine  it 
with  the  weight  of  this  stone ;  this  is  done  by  laying  off  dc  =  be^ 
and  from  €  drawing  ef  vertical,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of 
FHGE.  The  resultant  fd  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  to 
FE  greater  than  <^ :  hence  draw  O^  perpendicular  to  FE  and 
Ot,  so  that  ^Oh  =  <t>;  then  from^,  the  intersection  of  df  with  a 
horizontal  line  through  //.  the  top  of  FHGE,  lay  off  gs  =  df, 
through  g  draw  ^//  parallel  to  Oc,  and  through  s  draw  s/t  hori- 
zontal. Then  is  s/i  the  horizontal  thrust  that  will  be  furnished 
at  //  to  keep  the  stone  HGEF  in  place;  and  hg  is  the  pres- 
sure upon  joint  FE,  and  acts  at  the  intersection  of  FE  with  hg. 

Next,  prolong  hg  to  meet  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  stone  FEDC  at  k ;  lay  off  ki  ~  gh,  and  from  /  lay 
off  lift  =  weight  of  stone  FEDC ;  draw  km,  which  cuts  the 
joint  within  the  joint  itself,  and  needs  no  horizontal  thrust  to 
bring  it  inside  ;  hence  mk  is  the  pressure  on  joint  DC. 

Then  draw  ntk  to  meet  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  ABCD  at  «,  and  lay  off  no  —  km ;  draw  op  =  weight 
of  ABCD,  and  draw  /«,  which  will  be  the  pressure  on  the  joint 
BA, 

It  is  necessary,  for  stability,  that  all  these  forces  should  cut 
the  joint  inside  of  tjie  joint  if  the  stones  arc  reckoned  incom- 
pressible ;  or  we  may  adopt  the  middle  third,  or  other  limits,  as 
our  criterion  of  stability. 

As  long  as  it  is  outward  thrust  that  is  required  to  produce 
stability,  it  is  possible  to  furnish  it ;  but,  if  we  should  reach  a 
joint  where  inward  thrust  would  be  required,  this  could  not  be 
furnished,  and  the  d^>me  would  be  unstable.  Moreover,  the 
resultant  pressure  on  the  springing  gives  us  the  pressure  ex- 
erted upon  the  support  of  the  dome ;  and  it  must  not  cut  any 
joint  of  the  support  outside  of  that  joint,  as  otherwise  the  sup- 
port would  not  stand. 

In  determining  the  numerical  value  and  direction  of  this 
pressure  on  the  support,  we  may  either  construct  it  graphically. 
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0€  me  may  compute  it  as  follows:  (i°)  Compound  all  the  ver- 
tical forces*  ie.,  the  weights,  and  find  the  magnitude  and  Use 
of  attiaa  of  the  resultatit  of  these.  (2°)  Compound  all  the 
boraontal  forces,  and  find  the  magnitude  and  line  of  action  of 
their  rcsoltant  (in  this  case  the  horizontal  forces  are  two;  viz., 
mc  applied  at  Z.,  and  sk  applied  at  H) ;  then  compound  these  two 
resultants.  The  graphical  and  analytical  method  should  check 
ii  DO  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  work. 

In  the  above  calculation,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  figuit 
represents  the  portion  of  a  dome  included  between  two  merid- 
sooal  plancsu 

If  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  pressure  exerted  upon  th< 
lateral  face  of  the  stone  by  its  neighbors  in  the  same  ring- 
course,  we  only  need  to  know  the  angle  made  by  the  two 
meridional  planes  containing  the  lateral  faces  of  the  stone  in 
question,  then  resolve  the  horizontal  thrust  upon  that  stone 
into  two  equal  components,  which  make  with  each  other  an 
angle  equal  to  the  supi^ement  of  the  angle  of  the  planes;  i.e.. 
resolve  the  outward  horizontal  thrust  into  two  coroponenti 
normal  to  the  lateral  faces. 

In  regard  to  the  assumption  that  the  outward  thrust  acts  at 
the  top  of  the  stone,  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  SchefHer's 
custom,  his  reason  being  thai  less  thrust  will  be  required  if  be 
assumes  it  at  the  top  than  if  he  assumes  it  nearer  the  middlt 
The  true  position  of  this  thrust  is  probably  much  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  stone. 

An  example  will  next  be  solved,  giving  Scheffler's  method 
of  working. 

Example. — Given  the  dome  shown  in  the  figure,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lantern  at  the  top ;  determine  whether  it  is 
stable,  and  what  should  be  the  thickness  of  the  support  in  order 
that  the  resultant  pressure  may  not  pass  outside  any  joint  of 
the  pier. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows  i-^ 
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1      Diameter  of  outer  vertical  circle  =  20  feet. 
Diameter  of  inner  vertical  circle  =  18  feet. 
Angle   made   by  springing-radius   with  vertical  =  75"  = 
angle  AOB. 

The  inner  edge  of  the  upper 
voussoir  subtends  18°  on  the 
lower  circle ;  the  width  of  the 
load  of  the  lantern  is  0.6 ; 
the  voussoirs  below  that,  each 
subtend  I8^ 

Assume  36  stones  in  a  hori- 
zontal course.  The  width  of  the 
lowest  will,  then,  be  1.5 1  ;  the 
width  of  the  others  are  deter- 
mined from  their  lever  arms. 

Given  height  of  pier  =  8 
feet. 

Height  of  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  above  base  of  pier  =  8' 
^—  10  sin  15°  =  5.41'. 

The  figure  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  portion  of  the 
dome  included  between  two  ver- 
tical planes  passing  through  the 
axis  of  the  dome :  hence  it 
shows  one  vertical  series  of 
stones. 

We  first  construct  a  table 
giving  the  weights  of  the  differ- 
ent voussoirs  with  any  superin- 
cumbent load,  their  centres  of 
their  weights  about 
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gravity,  and  the  moments  of 
an  axis  passing  through  O^  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  central  plane  of  the  portion  shown  ;  and  we 
AO    choose    our    unit   of    weight   that    the   volumes   of    the 
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vouasoirs  shall  represent  their  weights.     The  work  is  amngcd 

as  follows  :  — 


EutMBKTARV   FoiiCftS. 

ilORlZOKTM.  foKB. 

(1) 

(1) 

(t) 

(4) 

(6) 

(•) 

(TJ 

(8) 

(«) 

^1 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Am  of 

LatcnlFacc 

Thick- 

DCU. 

Product. 

Lerer 

Anns. 

MooeaL 

HoH- 
loota) 
Force*- 

Aimi. 

M««w 

0.6X  6.0SO 
2.985 
2.985 
2.985 

0-53 
0.74 

1.23 
1.51 

2.124 

2.20Q 

3-672 
4-507 

4-75 
7.05 
S.6S 

6.52  [ 

10-493 
25.888 

1-74 
1.26 
1.32 

9.60 

9-33 

7.78 

14,104 

11.756 

- 

- 

12.512 

- 

82.023 

4-32 

- 

38730 

i 


Column  (i)  contains  the  numbers  of  the  voussoirs,  counting 
from  the  top. 

Column  (2)  contains  the  areas  of  the  lateral  faces  of  the 
stones  shown  in  the  figure.  For  the  three  lower  stones,  the 
area  of  a  ring  subtending  18°  at  the  centre,  and  of  the  dimen- 
sions given,  is  calculated.  For  the  first,  the  height  is  6.68  and 
the  width  0.6. 

Column  (3)  contains  the  thicknesses  of  the  voussoirs;  ic, 
the  length  of  arc  between  their  two  lateral  faces  measured  on  a 
horizontal  circle  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  voussoir, 
which  is  here  taken  at  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  subtended 
by  this  voussoir  on  its  middle  vertical  circle,  Le.,  one  whicb 
has  a  radius  9.5  feet. 

Hence,  the  thickness  of  the  lower  stone  being  1. 51  feet,  that 
of  the  others  will  be 


<'-5')iiS  =  "^-sa- 
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Column  (4)  gives  the  weights  of  the  voussoirs  and   their 

loads :  it  is  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  numbers  in 

columns  (2)  and  (3). 

■      Column  (5)  gives  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of 

^he  different  voussoirs  from  the  axis  of  the  dome :  it  may  be 

determined  graphically  or  by  calculation. 

Column  (6)  gives  the  moments  of  the  weights  about  a  hori- 
zontal axis  through  O  perpendicular  to  the  central  plane  of  this 
series  of  voussoirs.  The  graphical  construction  for  determin- 
ing the  horizontal  thrusts  required  is  next  made,  and  the  results 
are  recorded  in  column  (7).  It  will  be  seen  that  no  thrust  is 
required  on  voussoir  No.  4. 

Column  (8)  contains  the  lever  arms  of  these  forces  about 
the  same  axis. 
^m  Column  (9)  contains  their  moments  about  the  same  axis, 
f  The  construction  thus  far  has  shown  no  case  where  horizon- 
tal tension  instead  of  horizontal  thrust  is  required  to  cause  the 
thrust  on  any  joint  to  pass  within  the  joint :  hence  thus  far  the 
dome  is  stable ;  and  the  question  comes  next  as  to  what  should 
be  the  width  of  the  pier  in  order  that  the  line  of  resistance,  if 
continued  down,  may  remain  within  it. 

For  this  purpose  we  proceed  as  follows:  — 

I      Let  /  =  thickness  required. 
Let  breadth  be  equal  to  that  of  the  lowest  voussoir. 
Height  =  8  feet. 
Take  moments  about  the  outer  edge  of  the  base  of  the  pier. 
We  shall  then  have, — 
1°.  Moment  of  vertical  load  on  dome,  and  of  weight  of  dome 
sector  about  inner  edge  of  springing^  = 

(i2.5ia)(8.69  -  6.56)  =  26.52. 
t^*  Moment  of  same  about  outer  edge  of  springing  of  pier  = 


26.52  H-  (12.512)/. 
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Moment  of  horizontal  forces  about  the  same  axis  = 

38.730  +  (4-32)  (5-40  =  62,101. 
Moment  of  weight  of  pier  about  outer  edge  := 
}S(x.si)/{i/=  6.04/'. 


Hence  we  have 
6.04^ 


/•  -h 


-\-  12.51/+  26.52  =  62.X01 
2.07/  =  5.S9 


/  =  i.6o  fi»i. 


This  is  the  thickness  required   in   order  that   the   line  ot 

resistance  may  remain  within  the  lower  joint.  J^^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  while  pursuing  the  same  method  wflP 
the   dome  itself,  we  require  that  the  line   of   resistance  shall 
remain  within  the  middle  third  of  the  pier,  we  take  moments 
about  a  point  in  the  springing  of  the  pier  at  a  distance  |/  frc 
its  inner  edge,  we  should  then  have 

V'  +  1(2.07)/ =5-«9 
.-.    /'  +  2.07/  =  8.84  .'.    /  =  2.X0  fcct- 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  proceed  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  above,  if  we  desired  to  keep  the  line  of  resistance  in  the 
dome  within  the  middle  third,  by  merely  assuming  the  horizon- 
tal thrusts  to  act  at  two-thirds  the  thickness  of  a  joint  from  the 
lower  edge,  and  using  a  point  two-thirds  the  thickness  from 
the  top,  instead  of  the  lower  edge,  as  the  lower  limiting-point 
for  the  pressure  to  pass  through.  fl 

This  will  not  be  done  here,  however. 

Example.  —  As  an  example,  St.  Peter's  dome  will  be  given, 
with  the  dimensions  as  given  by  Scheffler  reduced  to  English 
measures.  The  dome  consists  in  its  upper  part,  as  will  be 
evident  from  the  figure,  of  two  domes;  the  lantern  resting 
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the  two  is  assumed  to  have  one-third  of  its  weight  resting  on 

the  upper,  and  two-thirds  on  the 
jlower  dome. 

H      Diameter  of  dome  =  diameter 
^t  the  base  =  144  feet. 

Up  to  a  point  28.48  feet  above 

the  point  C'xX  is  formed  of  a  single 

dome  11-84  feet  thick.  In  its 
^pf)er  part,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ht  is    composed    of    two  domes 

whose  normal   distance  apart  is 

5. 1 5  feet ;  the  exterior  having  a 

thickness  of   2.56  feet,  and  the 

inner  of  4.13  feet  at  the  top  and 

5.15  feet  at  the  springing.     At 

the  top  of  these  two  domes  is  an 

opening    12.24   feet   radius,   sur- 
mounted by  a  cylindrical  lantern. 

The  magnitude  of  the  load  of  the 

lantern  on    the  dome   is   repre- 
sented on  the  figure  by  1.82  feet 

width  and  56.66  feet  height. 
Height    of    the    entablature 

ABCD  =  23.69. 

Width  of   ABCD  normal    to 

plane  of  paper  =  1.02  feet. 

Thickness  of  ABCD  —  10.30 

rt. 
Divide  the  exterior  dome  into 
nine  parts,  the  interior  into  eight 
of  a  uniform  circumferential  width 
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of   10.08   feet,  except  the 
first,  which  has  a  width  of  only  1.82  feet. 

Determine  whether  this  thickness  of  ABCD  is  sufficient  to 
eep  the  line  of  resistance  withiq  joint  AB, 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THEORY  OF  ELASTICITY,  AND  APPLICATIONS. 

§  275.  Strains.  —  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  external  forces,  and  in  consequence  of  this  undergoes  a 
change  of  form,  it  will  be  found  that  lines  drawn  within  the 
body  are  changed,  by  the  action  of  these  external  forces,  in 
length,  in  direction,  or  in  both ;  and  the  entire  change  of  form 
of  the  body  may  be  correctly  described  by  describing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  changes. 

If  we  join  two  points,  A  and  B,  of  a  body  before  th^  exter- 
nal forces  are  applied,  and  find,  that,  after  the  application  of 
the  external  forces,  the  line  joining  the  same  two  points  of  the 
body  has  undergone  a  change  of  length  A{AB),  then  is  the  limit 

of  the  ratio      '       ,  as  AB  approaches  zero,  called  the  sirain  of 
AI> 

the  body  at  the  point  A  in  the  direction  AB, 

If  AB  +  s{AB)  >  AB,  the  strain  is  one  of  tension ;  whereas, 
if  AB  -f-  ^{AB)  <  AB,  the  strain  is  one  of  compression. 

In  order  to  stui*y  the  changes  of  form  of  the  body,  let  us 
assume  a  point  O  within  the  body  when  there  are  no  external 
forces  acting,  and  let  us  draw  through  this  point  three  rectangu- 
lar axes.  OA',  OV,  and  OZ,  and  assume  a  small  rectangular 
paraHelopipedical  particle  whose  three  edges  are  OA,  £?^,  and 
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^C,  and   let 


the  form  of  this  particle  after  the 


exam  I 
loads  are  applied  ;  it  will  be 
found  that  the  edges  OA,  OB, 
and  OC  will  be  of  different 
lengths  from  what  they  were 
before,  and  that  the  angles 
AOBy  AOC,  and  BOC  v/xW  no 
longer  be  right  angles,  but 
will  differ  slightly  from  90°. 
Let  the  parallelopiped  oabc- 
g  def  represent  the  form  and 
(limensions  of  the  particle 
after  the  external  forces  are 
applied.     Then  we  shall  have, 

if  «^  <y,  and  «,  represent  the  strains  in  the  directions  OX^  OY^ 
and  OZ  respectively,  that 
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€,  =  limit  of 


proj.  og  on  OX  —  OA 
OA 


1-    -^    /proj.  og ow  OV  —  OB 


as  OA   approaches  zero, 


as  OB  approaches  zero. 


,.     -      rproi.  og  on 
€t  —  limit  of  *— ^i— 2— - 


0Z~  OC 


OC 


as  OC  approaches  zero. 


"      In  the  figure,  t^  and  «,  are  tensile  strains,  and  c^  is  a  com- 
pressive strain. 

But  these  strains  do  not  represent  completely  the  distortion 
of  the  particle ;  for  the  plane  CEGD  has  slid  by  the  plane 
OABF  through  the  distance  ^r,,  the  distance  apart  of  these 
planes  being  OC,  and  the  plane  halfway  between  the  two  has  slid 
just  half  as  far,  so  that  the  amount  of  shearing,  or  the  shearing- 
strain  of  planes  parallel  to  XOY  in  the  direction  OX,  may  be 

represented  by  -^  —  — ^  nearly,  or  the  distortion  divided  by  the 
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distance  apart  of  these  planes.     This,  moreover,  is  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  occ^^  or  the  tangent  of  the  angle  by  which  «w 
differs  from  a  right  angle. 
If,  now,  we  let 
7„  =  shearing-strain  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  OZ  in  the 

direction  OX^ 
7^  =  shearing-strain  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  OZ  in  the 

direction  OY^ 
y^  =  shearing-Strain  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  ^ Kin  the 

direction  OX^ 
y^  =  shearing-Strain  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  OY'm  the 

direction  OZ, 
y„  =  shearing-strain  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  OX  in  the 

direction  OZ^ 
TTjry  =  shearing-strain  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  OX  in  the 
direction  OV, 

and  let  Aor  = ^  aoc  =  -  —  ^,  aod  =  -  —  x,  then  we  shall 

have 

y^  =  tan^  y„  =  tan^, 

y^  =  tanx,  7^=  tanx. 

We  thus  have 

y^  =  Tn  =  tan<^, 

r«  =  r»x  =  tan  ^, 

7^  =  Trx  =  tan  X, 

three  ver}'  important  equations. 

We  thus  have  to  determine  six  strains,  in  order  to  define 
completely  the  state  of  strain  in  a  body  at  a  given  point ;  viz.. 
it  we  assume  three  rectangular  axes,  we  must  know  €^e^*.-, 
-)„  =  7„,  ■),,  =  y^  yj^  =  y^^  three  normal  and  three  tangen- 
tial strains. 
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^  276.  Strains  in  Terms  of  Distortions. — For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  will  consider  first  only  the  strains  that  are  parallel 
to  the  s  plane  ;  hence,  will  use  only  two  co-ordinate  axes,  OX 
and  OY,  as  shown  in  Fig.  297.  In  this  case  let  us  assume  a 
small  rectangular  particle,  acbd^  the  co-ordinates  of  one  corner 
of  which  are  x,  y^  and  of  the  other,  x  -|-  dx^  y  -\-  dy;  this  being 


Fic.  ao?. 


the  case  before  the  load  is  applied.  Let  the  effect  of  the  load 
be  to  move  the  point  a  to  f,  and  b  to  f,  transforming  the 
rectangle  acbd  into  ckfi^  and  thus  changing  x^  y  respectively 
into  -I -f-  ^,  J'  4"  ^i  and  changing  x  -\-  dx^  y  '\'  dy  respectively 
into  X  -^  ^  '\-dx  -{-  dB,  y  +  v  +  dy  -{- dr^.  Then  are  dx,  dy 
the  sides  of  the  particle  before  the  load  is  applied.  Then 
from  what  has  preceded  we  shall  have 


dx"' 


da   .   drj 


e  first  two  are  evident  at  once.     To  prove  the  third,  ob- 
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serve  that  the  shearing-strain,  fj^y  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
by  which  the  angle  kel  differs  from  a  right  angle ;  hence  it  is 
the  tangent  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  kern  and  len.  Now,  since 
these  angles  are  small,  we  may  take  the  sum  of  the  tangents 
as  nearly  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  sum.     But 


tan  kem  =  —  =  -p  nearly,  and 
em      dx         "' 

*      /         In      d^ 

tan  ifcw  =  —  =  —-  nearly* 

en       dy  ' 


Hence 


z^h^ 


L""""^  !  '  ':^' 


Fig.  398. 


In  the  general  case,  Fig.  298,  a  rectangular  parallelopipedi 
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cal  particle,  the  co-ordinates  of  one  corner  of  which  are  x,  y^  r, 
and  of  the  other,  x  -|~  dx,  y  -f-  dy^  s  -{-  ds  ;  this  being  the  case 
before  the  load  is  applied. 

Let  the  efiect  of  the  load  be  to  change  jr,  y,  s,  respec- 
tively, into  X  -\-  S,  y  -^  Vf  s  -^  Q,  and  to  change  x  -\-  dx^y  -\-  dy^ 
z^dsMto  (x^B)-^(dx^dS).{y^'V)^{dy  +  dyj\  {z  +  ^ 
+  (</?  +  dQ,  Then  are  dx,  dy,  dz,  the  edges  of  the  particle 
before  the  load  is  applied. 

Then,  from  what  has  preceded,  we  shall  have 


b 


<x  = 


dx' 


dy 
di  .  dZ 


di. 


_d$      dff  _        _d$  _,dZ  ^dii  ^dZ 

r^  -  7>x  -  ^  +  ^.  r«  -  y.*  -  ^  +  ^.  '^'^  -  "^'^  "  S  "*"  ^ 


The  first  three  will  be  evident  at  once.  As  to  the  last  three. 
the  proof  is  similar  to  that  just  used  in  the  case  of  two  co- 
ordinate axes. 


I 


di  ,  dn       ^ 


di  _^dl  ^_  .  dn  .di 
—  +  —  =  tan^,  "Z  +  X 
dz      dx  d%      dy 


tan^ 


§  277.  Determination  of  the  Strain  in  any  Given  Direc- 
tion.—  Suppose  we  are  required,  knowing  the  strains  o.  c^  (n 
"ixyf  yxn  Ym  to  determine  the  strain  in  a  direction  making  angles 
a,  p,  y,  with  OX,  OY,  ^Z  respectively.  Assume  our  rectangu- 
lar parallelopipedical  particle  in  such  a  way  that  the  diagonal 
from  (x,  y,  s)  \o  {x  +  dx,  y  +  dy,  s  +  da)  shall  be  in  the 
required  direction,  and  call  the  length  of  this  diagonal  ds  (Fig. 
298) ;  then  wc  shall  have 

(dsY  =  {dxY  +  {dyy  +  (A)»,  (1) 

dx 
CO.a  =  -, 
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<=°S^  =  f.     ..  (3) 

cosy  =  |.  (4) 


Let  c  be  the  strain  in  the  required  direction ;  then  lengtli  tt 
diagonal  after  load  is  applied  will  be 

dsij,  +  «), 

and  we  shall  have 

or 

{dsy  +  z^idsy  +  e{dsY  =  (dxy  +  {^y  +  {dzy  +  2(flME 

+  *»^v  +  *^3a^)  +  W  +  (^i?)»  +  (-^'.      (5) 

Now,  subtracting  (i)  from  (5),  and  neglecting  ^{dify  (<^)', 
(rt^//)%  and  (i/^)'  as  being  very  small  compared  with  the  rest,  we 
have 

2^(dsy  =  idxd^  H-  2dydi\  -+-  %dzd^ 


eis  =  pi  +  p^  +  ^^,  (6) 

<3^  OJ  t/J 


or 

But 


Mdr  =  dicosa  -f-  drjcosP  +  d^cosy*         (7) 


Sr/^£SS£S. 
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Hence,  substituting  these,  we  have,  after  dividing  by  ds^  and 

observing  (2).  (3),  and  (4), 

.  =  ^cos'a  +  ^cos^^  -f  ^cos'y  +  (^  +  ^Vos^coBy 
dx  dy  dz  \h        dyl 

or,  making  use  of  §  276,  we  have 

€  =  c^cos*a  4-  CyCOs'jS  +  «,  cos"y  -f  y^cos/Jcosy 

-h  yxjCOSacosy  -*-  y^COSaCOSyS,  (la) 

which  gives  us  the  strain  in  any  direction. 

It  can  be  shown  that  there  are  three  directions,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  that  give  the  maxirauni  strains  or  mini- 
mum strains:  and  we  might  deduce  the  ellipsoid  of  strains,  in 
which  semi-diameters  of  the  ellipsoid  represent  the  strains;  but 
we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  stresses. 
[  §  278.   Stresses.  —  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  the  action 

of  external  forces,  if  we  imagine  a  plane  section  dividing  the 
body  into  two  parts,  the  force  with  which  one  part  of  the  body 
acts  upon  the  other  at  this  plane  is  called  the  stress  on  the 
plane;  and,  in  order  to  know  it  completely,  we  must  know  its 
distribution  and  its  direction  at  each  point  of  the  plane.  If  we 
consider  a  small  area  in  this  plane,  including  the  point  O,  and 
represent  the  stress  on  this  area  by/,  whereas  the  area  itself  is 

p 
represented  by  «,  then  will  the  limit  of  — ,  as  a  a]jproaches  zero, 

be  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  the  plane  under  consideration 
at  the  point  O.  Observe  that  we  cannot  speak  of  the  stress  at 
i  a  certain  point  of  a  body  unless  we  refer  it  to  a  certain  plane 
of  action  :  thus,  if  a  body  be  in  a  state  of  strain,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  analyze  all  the  molecular  forces  with  which  any  one 
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particle  is  acted  on  by  its  neighbors  :  but,  when  we  assume  a 
certain  plane  of  section  through  the  point,  the  stress  on  this 
plane  at  the  point  becomes  recognizable  in  magnitude  and 
direction  ;  and  what  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  stress 
at  the  given  point  is,  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  plane 
section  chosen,  the  magnitude  and  direction  differing  for  differ- 
ent plane  sections  through  the  point. 

§  279.  Simple  Stress.  —  A  simple  stress  is  merely  a  pull 
or  a  thrust.  Assume  a  prismatic  body,  with  sides  parallel  to 
OXi  subjected  to  a  pull  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  ;  the  magnitude  of  the  pull  being  P.  As- 
sume iirst  a  plane  section  AA  normal  to  the 
direction  of  P,  and  let  area  of  AA  be  A,  Then, 
if  pjc  represent  the  intensity  of  stress  at  any 
point  of  this  plane. 


P 

This,  which  is  the  intensity  of  the  stress  as  dis- 
tributed  over  a  plane  normal  to  its  direction,  may 
be  called  its  normal  intensity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  desire  to  ascertain 

the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  the  oblique  plane  BB^  making  an 

angle  Q  with  AA^  we  shall  have 


Fig.  399. 


Area  BE  = 


cos^ 


Hence,  if  /,.  represent  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  this  plane 
in  the  direction  OX^  we  shall  have 


A  = 


\cos^ 


=    —  COS  B  =  /xCOS  d- 

A 


(I) 


If  we  resolve  this  into  two  components,  acting  respectively  nor 
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mal  and  tangential  to  BB,  and  if  we  denote  the  normal  intensity 
by/,,  and  the  tangential  by/,,  we  shall  have 

Pn  =  Pr  cos  &  —  Ps  cos  »  B,  («) 

pf  =  p^  sin  6  =  /^  cos  B  sin  B,  (3) 

If,  now,  we  assume  another  oblique  plane  section,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  first,  we  shall  obtain  the  normal //and  the  tan- 
gential //  stress  on  this  plane  by  substituting  for  B,  ~  —  0; 


hence  we  obtain 


ft 


Hence  follows 


pm  =  Asin'tf, 
//  =  /^  cos  0  sin  9» 


(4) 
(5) 


A  =  /- 


'i3 


or,  the  tangential  components  of  a  simple  stress  on  a  pair  of 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  equal. 

§280.  Conipound  Stress.  —  A  compound  stress  may  be 
accounted  to  be  the  resultant  of  a  set  of  simple  stresses,  and 
may  be  analyzed  into  different  groups  of  simple  stresses. 

Proposition.  — Whatever  be  the  external  forces  applied  to  a 
body,  if  through  any  point  we  pass  three  planes  of  section  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  tangential  components  of  the  stress  on 
any  two  of  these  planes  in  directions  parallel  to  the  third  must 
be  of  equal  intensity. 

To  prove  this  proposition,  assume 
three  rectangular  axes,  origin  at  O,  and 
assume  a  rectangular  parallelopipedical 
particle,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so 
small  that  we  may  without  appreciable 
error  assume  the  stress  on  any  one  of 
the  faces  to  be  the  same  as  that  on  the 
opposite  face;  resolve  these  stresses, 
i.e.,  the  forces  exerted  upon  the  faces  of  the  particle  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  into  components  parallel  to  the  axes. 


•f 


^ 


m 


A 


^"b 


% 
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Let  <Tx  =  intensity  of  normal  stress  on  the  x  plane, 
ay  =.  intensity  of  normal  stress  on  the^  plane, 
<r,  =  intensity  of  normal  stress  on  the  s  plane. 
Try  =  intensity  of  shearing-stress  on  x  plane  in  direction 

OY, 
Tjrs  =  intensity  of  shearing-stress  on  x  plane  in  directioc 

OZ, 
Tyx  =  intensity  of  shearing-stress  on  ^  plane  in  direction 

OX, 
T^  =  intensity  of  shearing-stress  on  y  plane  in  direction 

OZ, 
tmx  =  intensity  of  shearing-stress  on  s  plane  in  direction 

OX, 
Xgy  =  intensity  of  shearing-stress  on  s  plane  in  direction 
OK 
We  have  thus  apparently  nine  stresses,  which  must  be  given, 
in  order  to  define  the  stress  at  the  point  O  completely ;  but  we 
will  now  proceed  to  prove  that 

In  the  figure,  the  only  ones  of  these  stresses  that  are  repre- 
sented are  the  following :  — 

yp2  =  ytPi  =  Tyxy 

The  other  four  are  omitted,  in  order  not  to  complicate  the 

figure. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  normal  force  on  the  face 
AFGD  and  the  normal  force  on  the  face  OBEC  balance  each 
other  independently,  and  likewise  with  the  other  normal  forces. 


The  only  forces  tending  to  cause  rotation  around  OZ  are 
the  equal  and  opposite  parallel  forces  r^^  (area  AFGD),  one  act- 
ing on  the  face  AFGDy  and  the  other  on  the  face  OBEC :  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  forces  r^^  (area  FBEG),  one  acting  on 
the  face  FBEG,  and  the  other  on  the  face  COAD. 

The  first  pair  forms  a  couple  whose  moment  is  r^y  (area 
AFGD)  (,rjr,),  and  the  second  has  the  moment  t,^  (area  FBEG) 

But 


b 


Pa^zAFGD  =  (/W)(ss,),    3xc3iFBEG  =  (FB){zs,) 

,-,    T^^(FA)  («,)  (xx,)  =  r^AFB)  («,)  (/^O. 

Cancelling  sa^  we  have 

r,^(/•^)(xx.)  =  T^.(/^ff)(;:)',). 
But 

Jt'A  =  yjy     and    /^ff  =  xx^ 

.-.     T^^(j:jr.)(;7.)  =  '>-r(-^-^.)(;3'.) 

Q.  E.  D. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  prove 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

From  what  precedes,  it  follows,  that,  when  we  have  the  six 
stresses 


'/» 


^r,, 


'j^i, 


or,  in  other  words,  the  normal  and  tangential  components  of 
the  stresses  on  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  given, 
the  state  of  stress  at  that  point  is  entirely  determined  ;  and, 
when  these  are  given,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  any  given  plane. 
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Moreover,  if  three  rectangular  axes,  OX^  OY,  and  (7Z,  be 
assumed,  and  the  direct  strains  along  these  axes  be  given,  ud 
also  the  shearing-strain  about  these  axes,  then  the  direct  strain 
in  any  given  direction  can  be  determined,  and  also  the  shearing- 
strain  around  this  direction  as  an  axis. 

The  two  above-stated  propositions  furnish  two  of  the  funda- 
mental propositions  of  the  theory  of  elasticity,  the  third  being 
the  determination  of  the  relation  between  the  stresses  and  the 
strains. 

§  281.  Relations  Governing  the  Variation  of  the  Stresses 
at  Different  Points  of  a  Body.  —  If  we  assume  a  point  whose 
co-ordinates  are  (r,  y,  z),  and  a  small  parallelopipedical  particle 
having  this  point  and  the  point  {x  •\'  dx^  y  •\'  dy^  s  -{•  dz)  for  the 
extremities  of  its  diagonal,  we  shall  have,  for  the  edges  of  this 
particle,  dx,  dy,  dz,  respectively. 

Now  let  the  stresses  at  (jr,  y^  s)  be 

<r«    <»>,    <^»i    Tjfjn    Tjn,    T^; 

i.e,  <r^  denotes  the  normal  stress  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
OX,  and  passing  through  the  point  {^,y,s)^  etc.  Then,  for 
the  planes  passing  through  (r  -|-  <£r,  y  +  <^,  ^  +  de),  we  shall 
have  the  stresses 

tr^  -f  ii'T^.    <yy  +  d(Tj,    <r,  -f-  dfTtt    T^  +  dr^yj    TjcM  +  dr„,    T^  +  drj,, 

\\c  may  also  have  outside  forces  acting  upon  the  particle  in 
ijuostion :  if  such  is  the  case,  let  the  components  of  the  result- 
ant external  force  along  the  axes  be  respectively 

XJxdydz,         Ydxdydz,        Zdxdydz, 

Now  impose  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  all  the 
loroos  acting  on  the  particle.  To  do  this,  place  equal  to  zero 
t.^o  alc:cbraic  sum  of  all  the  forces  parallel  to  each  of  the  axes 


respectively,  the  moment  equations  having  already  been  incor- 
rated  in  our  demonstration  that 


i 


'  yxi 


y* 


Mr 


Hence  we  have  three  conditions  of  equilibrium,  as  follows :  — 


\ey-¥d9f~ey\dxdM'¥{rxyVdTxy  —  riy\dydt^rK^ym-\rdrf^  —Tya)dydx-¥-  ydxdydt=Ot 
{fa  +dat  —c»)dxdy¥{Tyz-^dTym  — »>»  )dxJz-¥{rxfk-drxs~-Tx»)d»Jy  4*  Zdxdyds  =  a 


ence,  reducing,  and  dividing  by  dxdyds^  we  have 


dx 
dx 

dx 


dy 

dtTy 

dy 


+  X=o, 


^•^^y^o, 


dt 


-h  2=  a 


(!) 


(a) 


(3) 


If  the  particle  is  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  we  dis- 
regard its  weight,  then  A'=  K=  ^=  o. 

Equations  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  give  the  necessary  relations  which 
the  variations  of  stress  from  point  to  point  must  satisfy  in  order 
that  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  may  be  fulfilled. 

§  282.  Relations  between  the  Stresses  and  Strains.  — 
Before  proceeding  to  the  general  problems  of  composition  of 
stresses,  i.e.,  of  determining  from  a  sufficient  number  of  data 
the  stress  upon  any  plane,  we  will  first  discuss  the  relations 
between  the  stresses  and  the  strains  ;  and  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  those  bodies  that  are  homogeneous,  and  of  the  same 
elasticity  throughout. 

Kivhat  we  have  already  seen,  if  to  a  straight  rod  whose 
on  is  A  there  be  applied  a  pull  P  in  the  direction  of 
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its  length,  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  the  cross-section  wi 
he 

P 

and,  if  E  he  the  tensile  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of 
the  rod,  the  strain  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  cross- 
section,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  direction  of  the  pull,  will  be 

'  =  !• 

Now,  another  fact,  which  we  have  thus  far  taken  no  account 
of,  is,  that  although  there  is  no  stress  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  pull,  or,  in  other  words,  although  a  section  at 
right  angles  to  the  above-stated  cross-section  will  have  no  stress 
upon  it,  yet  there  will  be  a  strain  in  all  directions  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  pull :  and  this  strain  will  be,  for  any  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  pull, 

c 

«I  =  — , 

m 

being  of  the  opposite  kind  from  e ;  thus,  if  e  is  extension,  c,  is 
compression,  and  vice  versa. 

Hence,  if,  at  any  point  0  of  such  a  rod,  we  assume  three 
rectangular  axes,  of  which  OX  is  in  the  direction  of  the  pull 
and  we  use  the  notation  already  adopted,  we  shall  have 


Ojf    =    ~7J       fTy    —    (Tx    =    Txy    =    T^    =    Tyt    =    O, 


fjty  —  7*«  —  7>»  —  O. 
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MODULUS   OF   SHEARING    ELASTICITY. 

In  the  case  of  direct  tension  or  compression,  when  only  a 
M'mple  stress  is  applied,  we  have  defined  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity as  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  strain  in  its  own  direction. 

L     Adopting  a  similar  definition  in  the  case  of  shearing,  we 

^all  have 


Iry 


yy 


rhere  G  is  the  modulus  of  shearing  elasticity. 


GENERAL   RELATIONS    BETWEEN    STRESSES   AND   STRAINS. 

Whenever  a  compound  stress  acts  on  a  body  at  a  given 
point,  let  the  stresses  be 


-rr* 


^7»> 


then  we  shall  have,  for  the  strains. 


E 


I  try 

m  E 


I  <r. 


m 


7^ 


=  I2 


G' 


I  ff, 


I  *r. 


m  E       m.£* 


mE 


1    (Ty 

m  E* 


r^  == 


Tr»  = 


G' 


p 

■     This  enables  us  to  determine  the  strains  in  terms  of  the 
stresses,  as  soon  as  the  values  of  E^  (7,  and  m  are  known  from 

H experiment,  for  the  material  under  consideration. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stresses  be  required  in  terms  of 
the  strains,  we  can  consider  ^„  <^  c,,  y^^,  7^.,,  -y^,,  as  known,  and 


letermme  o-^  o-^  <r„  r^  t^„  r_^„ 


from  the  above  equations. 
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We  thus  obtain 


o>  +  0-, 

Eu  =  <rx >  (l) 

tn 

^«r  =  a> ,  (3) 

'^«»   =  *^« ^— '  (3) 


and|  by  solving  these  equations  for  the  stresses,  we  have 


Vx  =  ; — E\  «x  H h  (4) 

fn         J  <x   +   €y  +   « A  .  , 

w-f-i\  m  ^  2     J 


(6) 
and  also 

T^  =  67,^     (7)         T^,  =  GyxMy     (8)        T^  =  (?y^.    (9) 

These  equations  express  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains. 
The  three  last  might  be  written  as  follows  (see  §  276)  :— 


xy 


=<M> 

(10) 

-  <^i  *  t) 

(") 

=<<^l) 

(") 

as  these  forms  are  often  convenient. 

§  283.  Case  when  o-,  =  o.  —  Inasmuch  as  there  are  many 
cases  in  practice  where  the  stress  is  all  parallel  to  one  plane. 
and  where,  consequently,  the  stress  on  any  plane  parallel  to 
this  plane  has  no  normal  component,  it  will  be  convenient  tu 
have  the  reduced  forms  of  equations  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  which 
apply  in  this  case. 
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Let  the  plane  to  which  the  stresses  are  parallel  be  the  Z 
plane ;  then  cr,  =:  o.     Then  equation  (6)  becomes 


b- 


<^  4-  tj.  4-  «, 
u  + =  o 


m  —  % 


and,  substituting  this  value  of «,  in  (4)  and  (5),  and  reducing,  we 
obtain 


««  +  i    \         m  —  if 
>»     J    ^  «x  +  vY 


which  arc  the  required  forms. 

The  other  three  equations,  viz., — 


i 


V,  =  Gy 


J-/. 


=  Cy. 


=  Gy, 


remain  the  same  as  before. 

§284.  Values  of  £,  G,  and  m — These  three  constants 
need  to  be  known,  to  use  the  relations  developed  above. 

1**.  As  to  Et  this  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  tension, 
and  has  been  determined  experimentally  for  the  various  mate- 
rials, as  has  been  already  explained.  Moreover,  it  has  also  been 
shown  experimentally^  that,  with  moderate  ]oads,  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  for  compression  is  nearly  identical  with  that  for 
tension  in  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel. 

2**.  As  to  w,  in  those  few  applications  that  Professor  Ran- 
kine  gives  of  his  theory  of  internal  stress,  such  as  the  case  of 
combined  twisting  and  bending,  he  determines  the  greatest  in- 
tensity of  the  stress  acting;  and  his  criterion  is,  that  this  shall 
be  kept  within  the  working-strength  of  the  material.  This  is 
equivalent  to  assuming  m  =  00.      The  more  modern  writers. 
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such  as  Grashof  and  others,  take  account  of  the' fact  that  m  has 
a  finite  value,  and  make  their  criterion  that  the  greatest  strain 
shall  he  kept  within  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  work- 
ing-strength  by  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material. 

Thus,  if  /  is  the  working-strength,  and  <r,  the  greatest 
stress,  and  c,  the  greatest  strain,  Rankine's  criterion  of  safety 
is 

whereas  the  more  modem  criterion  is 

The  resulting  formulae  differ  in  each  case ;  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  those  of  Rankine  could  be  derived  from  the  more  gcQ> 
eral  ones  by  making 

t 

"~  —  o    or    m  =  00. 

MS 

which  is  never  the  case. 

As  to  the  value  of  #«,  but  few  experiments  have  been  made. 
Those  of  Wertheim  give,  for  brass,  2.94 ;  for  wrought-iron,  3.64. 

The  values  w  =  3  and  w  =  4  are  those  most  commonly 
adopted,  so  that 

-L  —  '  i.  —  ' 

w      3  w      4' 

3°.  The  value  of  6",  the  shearing-modulus  of  elasticity,  Le., 
the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  strain  for  shearing,  has  been 
determined  experimentally,  and  has  generally  been  found  to  be 
about  two-fifths  that  for  tension. 

According  to  the  theory  of  elasticity,  we  must  have 

G=^-  -^— ^, 


as  may  be  proved  as  follows :  — * 
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Assume  a  square  particle  whose  side  is  a,  and  let  a  simple 
normal  stress  a  be  applied  at  the  face  AB  ;  then  we 
hall  have,  on  the  planes  BD  and  AC,  a,  shearing-stress  I ^ 

§279) 

T  =  (T  sin  45"  cos  45"  SB  ^. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  we  let 


Fig.  ioi. 


tne  strain  of  the  particle  in  the  direction  AD  will  be  c,  while 
that  in  the  direction  AB  will  be ;  hence  the  particle  will 

fH 

become  a  rectangle,  the  side  AD  changing  its  length  from  a  to 

at 

a  4-  a«,  and  side  AB  changing  from  a  to  a . 

tfi 

■  The  diagonals  will  no  longer  be  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  ;  and,  if  we  denote  by  a  the  angle  by  which  their  angle 
differs  from  a  right  angle,  we  shall  have,  for  the  shearing-strain 
on  the  planes  ^Cand  BD^ 

^  7  =  tana. 

TSut,  after  the  distortion,  the  angle  ADB  will  become 

k  t.  -  ■) 

therefore,  dividing,  and  carrying  the  division  only  to  terms  of 
the  first  degree,  we  have 


I  —  tan- 


a 


i-i 


"^4  ~  ''  ~  i+un^i  "  "  +  "*  ~  ~^~ 


1  —  2  tan 


atan 
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Bi^ 


yc=tana=  2tan-  neaiiy 

2 

/w  +  I 

•••   y  = « 


bat 


I  «=  (?      and     -  ==  £ 

...  g;==  \-^—E. 

2  w  H-  I 

§  285.  Conjugate  Stresses.  —  If  the  stress  on  a  given  plane 
at  a  given  point  of  a  body  be  in  a  given  direction,  the  stress  at 
the  same  point  on  a  plane  parallel  to  that  direction  will  be 
parallel  to  the  given  plane.  Let  YOY  represent,  in  section, a 
given  plane,  and  let  the  stress  on  that  plane  be  in  the  direction 
XOX, 

Consider  a  small  prism  ABCD  within  a  body,  the  sides  of 
whose  base  are  parallel  respectively  to  XOX  and  YOY,  The 
forces  on  the  plane  AB  are  counterbalanced  by  the  forces 
on  the  plane  DC ;  the  resultants  of  each  of  these  sets  being 
equal  and  opposite,  and  acting  along  a  line  passing  through  0, 
Hence  the  forces  acting  on  the  planes  AD  and  EC  must  be  bal- 
anced entirely  independently  of  any  of  the  forces  on  AB  or 
DC:  and  this  can  be  the  case  only  when  their  direction  is  paral- 
lel to  YOY;  for  otherwise  their  resultants,  though  equal  in 
magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction,  would  not  be  directly 
opposite,  but  would  form  a  couple,  and,  as  there  is  no  equal  and 
opposite  couple  furnished  by  the  forces  on  the  other  faces,  equi- 
librium could  not  exist  under  this  supposition. 

§  286.  Composition  of  Stresses.  —  The  general  problem  of 
the  composition  of  stresses  may  be  stated  as  follows:  — 


PROBLEM. 


^71 


Knowing  the  stresses  at  a  given  point  of  a  strained  body 
on  three  planes  passing  through  that  point,  to  find  the  stress  at 
the  same  point  on  any  other  plane*  also  passing  through  the 
same  point.  The  stresses  on  the  three  given  planes  are  rot 
entirely  independent ;  in  other  words,  wc  could  not  give  the 
stresses  on  these  three  planes,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  ai 
random,  and  expect  to  find  the  problem  a  possible  one.  Thus, 
suppose  that  the  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we 
have  already  seen  that  we  have  the  right  to  give  their  three 
normal  components,  er,,  o-j^  and  o-,,  and  the  three  tangential, 
T^j«  7>.t  and  Tj^„  and  that  t^,^  =  t,^  etc.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  special  cases. 

§287.  Problem.  —  Given  the  three  planes  of  action  of  the 
stress  as  the  .r,  _y,  and  z  plane  respectively,  and  given  the  nor- 
mal and  tangential  components  of  the  stresses  on  these  planes, 
viz.,  <r„  oy  cr„  Tjry.  Tj.*!  and  Tj^,  to  find  the  intensity  and  direction 
of  the  stress  on  a  plane  whose  normal  makes  with  OX,  OY, 
and  OZ  the  angles  a,  ;3,  and  y  respectively,  where,  of  course, 

cos  '  a  +  cos  '  ^  +  cos  '  y  =    I . 

Draw  the  line  ON,  making  angles  o,  ^,  and  y  with  OX,  OY, 
and  OZ  respectively  ;  then  draw 
near  O  the  plane  ABC  perpen- 
dicular to  ON,  It  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  required  plane,  and 
cuts  off  intercepts  OA,  OB,  and 
^^  on  the  a.xes ;  and,  moreover, 
we  shall  have,  from  trigonometry, 
the  relations, 

I      Area  BOC  =  {ABC)  cosa, 
Kxt^AOC  =  (ABC)  cosP, 
Area  AOB  =  (ABC)  coiy. 
Now  consider  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  tetrahe- 
dron OABC.     The  stress  on  ABC  must  be  equal  and  directly 


Fig.  y>«. 
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opposed  to  the  resultant  of  the  stresses  on  the  three  faces 
AOC,  BOCj  and  AOB.  Now  let  us  proceed  to  find  this  result- 
ant. 

In  the  direction  OX  we  have  the  force 

<Ts{BOC)  +  t^m{AO£)  +  T^,{AOC) 

=  (ABC){<r:cCOSa  +  Tjt^C0S)3  +  T„COSy). 

Lay  off  OD  to  represent  this  quantity.  In  the  same  way  repF^ 
sent  the  force  in  the  direction  ^  K  by 

OE  =  <ry{AOC)  +  Ty^{BOA)  +  r^,(BOC) 

=  (ABC)  {(Ty  cos  p  +  Tjiycosa  +  r^cmy), 

and  that  in  the  direction  OZ  by 

OF  =  <rs{AOB)  +  r„{BOC)  +  r  y,{AOC) 

=  ABC{<rtCOSy  +  T„C0Sa  +  T^gCOSjS). 

Now  compound  these  three  forces,  and  we  have,  as  resultant 

force,  

R=  OG  =  >IOI>  +  OE^  +  OF^^ 

and  as  resultant  intensity 


^     R     ^  S01>  4-  OE"  +  OF^ 
""      ABC  ABC 

—  VJ(a^xCOSa  +  Tj^yCOsP  +  r^COSy)* 

+  {<r^cosP  +  T^^COSa  +  Tj^COSyV 

+  (o-,COSy  H-  T„C0Sa  +  T^,C0Si5)'} 
=  \/\a-jc^COS^a  4-  (t/cOS*^  +  (r,'COS*-y 

+  T^/(c0S*a  +  COS'^)  +  T^/(c0S*a  +■  COS*  7) 

+  Ty,"(C0S'^  +  CDS' 7)  +   20-^(T^j,COSy3  +  T^,  COS  7)  COS  a 

+  2(ry(T^j.COSa  +  T^C0S7)C0Sj8 

+  2a-t(Tjfg  COS  a  +  Tyj  COS  y9)  cos  7  +  2 TxyTj.^  COS  yS  cos  7 

-f-    2T^yTyB  cos  a  cos  7   4"    2Ty,T^j  COS  a  COS  ^^  ^ 
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the  direction  being  given  by  the  angles,  a^  p„  and  y^  where 
^  ___  OD 

^5- 


COSCV   = 


R 


cos/?.  ^  — . 


OF 

cos  Vr   =    . 


288.  Stresses  Parallel  to  a  Plane.  —  To  solve  the  same 
problem  when  there  is  no  stress  in  the  direction  OZ,  and  when 
ihe  new  plane  is  perpendicular  to  XOY^  or.  in  other  words,  in 
the  case  when  the  planes  of  action  are  all  perpendicular  to  one 
plane,  to  which  the  stresses  are  all  parallel :  we  then  have 

tr,  =  Txi  ==  Ty,  =  o     and     ^  =  90°  —  a, 

and  hence 

f    tr  =  Vo-^'  COS  *  a  +  crysin'u  4-  r_^^  -f  2(0-,  +  <ry)Tj^CObasina. 

^)r  we  may  proceed  as  follows  :  — 

H  Let  the  normal  intensity  of  the  stress  on  the^  plane  (i.e.» 
that  perpendicular  to  OX)  be  o-^,  that  on  the 
y  plane  o-^  and  the  tangential  intensity  r^y. 
Let  ON  be  the  direction  of  the  normal  to 
the  plane  on  which  the  stress  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  let  the  angle  A'^A^  =  a.  Then 
let  the  plane  AB  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
ON^  and  let  us  consider  the  equilibrium  of 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  upon  the  triangular  prism  whose  base  fs  ABO  and  alti- 
tude unity. 

If  we  compound  the  forces  acting  on  the  faces  AO  and  OB^ 
we  shall  have,  in  their  resultant,  the  total  force  on  the  face  AB 
in  magnitude  and  direction.     Moreover,  we  have  the  relations, 

Area  OB  =  area  ABco^a    and     Area  OA  —  area  ^^sina. 
Force  acting  on  OB  in  direction  OX  =  (t^{OB), 
Force  acting  on  OB  in  direction  OV  =  r,j,(  OB)^ 
Force  acting  on  OA  in  direction  OX  =  T^y(OA), 
Force  acting  on  OA  in  direction  OV  =  &y{OA). 


Fic.  103. 
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Hence,  if  we  lay  off 

OD  =  <Tj,{OB)  +  r:^y{OA)     and     OC  =  <Ty{OA)  +  r:,y{OB), 

then  will  OD  represent  the  total  force  acting  in  the  direction 
OX,  and  OC  will  represent  the  total  force  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion OY, 

Compounding  these,  we  shall  have  OE  as  the  resultant  total 

OE 
force  on  the  face  AB,  and  — —  will  represent  its  intensity. 

To  deduce  the  analytical  values,  we  have 

OD  =  <T:,{OE)  +  rj,y{OA)  =  (^^)(<rxCOSa  +  r^sina), 
OC  =  <r,{OA)  +  r:^y{OB)  =  (^-ff)(o>sina   -H  T^coso) 


.'.    OE  =  SO^+OC^ 

=  AB>l{frjfCOSa  +  T^sino)*  +  (oysina  +  r^^cosa)* 

=  ABS\0^J cos' a  4-  or/ sin' a  +  2T;ry cos tt sin a(<rx  +  oy) 

+  Txy'(cos'a  +  sin*o)j. 

Or,  if  <Tr  represent  the  resultant  intensity  on  the  plane  AB,  and 
Or  the  angle  this  resultant  makes  with  OX^  we  shall  have 

(Tr  =  Vjo-x'COS'a  H-  a-/ sin' a 

+  27^,(0-;,  +  o>)cosasina  +  r^/\,     (l) 


and 


OD         .       .  OC 

cos  Or  =  and     sincv  =  — -. 

OE  OE 


Moreover*  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  resolve  the  stress  into 
normal  and  tangential  components.  If  this  be  done,  and  if  o 
and  T  represent  respectively  the  normal  and  tangential  com- 
ponents, we  shall  have 


OE    _,  EF 

a  =   — -     ana    t  =  — -: 

AB  A3' 
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but 

.    OF=  ODco^a  +  ED%\na 


and     EF  =  EDcosa  —  OD%\sia 


OD  ,    OC  • 

a- =   — COS  a  -|-    — Sin  a 
AB  AB 

=  a-jCOS*o  -\-  CTyStn'o  -|-  3rx^C0SaSina 

OC  OD 


(O 


=  — r-_  COS  o 


Sin  a 


AB  AB 

s=  (<ry  —  o-^)  COS  a  sin  a  +  Tj.^(cos*a  —  sin'o) 


(tr,  -  a  A    . 


sm  2a  -I-  T,^COS2tu     (3) 


§289.  Principal  Stresses. —  It  will  next  be  shown,  that, 
whatever  be  the  state  of  stress  in  a  body,  provided  the  stresses 

■re  all  parallel  to  one  plane,  the  planes  of  action  being  all  taken 
perpendicular  to  this  plane,  there  are  always  two  planes,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  on  which  there  is  no  tangential  stress ; 
these  two  planes  being  called  the  planes  of  principal  stress,  the 
stress  on  one  of  these  planes  being  greater,  and  the  other  less, 

^faan  that  on  any  other  plane  through  the  same  point. 

B  To  p>rovc  the  above,  it  will  be  necessary  only  in  the  last 
case,  which  is  a  perfectly  general  one,  to  determine  for  what 
values  of  a  the  value  of  r  is  ^eco,  and  whether  these  values  of  a 
are  always  possible.     We  have 


k 


T   = 


sin  3a  +  T^y  cos  aa 


■^y 


and,  if  we  put  this  equal  to  zero,  wc  have 


sin  2a 


cos  2U 


ar. 


=  tan  aa  = 


<r»  —  ff. 


and  this  gives  us,  for  all  values  of  o-^  oy,  and  t^,,  two  possible 
values  for  2a,  differing  from  each  other  by  180®,  hence  two 
values  for  u  differing  by  90°.  Hence  follows  the  first  part  of 
the  proposition. 
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The  latter  part  — that  these  are  the  planes  of  the  greatest 
and  least  stresses  —will  be  shown  by  di£Eerentiating  the  value 
of  ,t/.  and  putting  the  first  different!^  co-efficient  equal  to  zero; 
and.  as  this  gives  ns 

—  2fTx  cos  flr  sin  or  +  2<Ty  cos  a  sin  a 

+  2Txy(o-^  -f-  (ry)(C0S^a  —  sin"  a) 

=  2(<rx  +  Ty)K*V  ~  crx)COSasina  +  rj,(C08'a  —  8m'a){ 

therefore  we  have  the  same  condition  for  the  maximum  and 
minimum  stresses  as  we  have  for  the  planes  of  no  tangential 
stress. 

It  follows  that  the  determination  of  the  gjreatest  and  least 
stresses  at  any  one  point  of  a  body  is  identical  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  principal  stresses ;  and  it  will  be  necessary, 
whenever  the  stresses  on  any  two  planes  are  given,  to  be  able 
to  determine  the  principal  stresses,  as  one  of  these  is  the 
greatest  stress  at  that  point  of  the  body,  and  the  other  the 
least. 

§290.  Determination  of  Principal  Stresses. — When  the 
stress  is  all  parallel  to  one  plane,  viz.,  the  s  plane,  and  when 
the  stresses  on  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are 
given,  i.e.,  their  normal  and  tangential  components,  we  may  be 
required  to  determine  the  principal  stresses.  Proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  Given  normal  stresses  on  X  and  Y  planes  respectively, 
(Tjc  and  (Ty,  and  tangential  stress  on  each  plane  rxy*  to  find  prin- 
cipal stresses. 

From  §  288  we  have,  for  a  plane  whose  normal  makes  an 
angle  a  with  OX, 

^^  =  Vo'j-'cos^a  -f  tr/sin^u  -f  2rxy(<Tx  +  o>)cosasina  +  txy,    (0 
(r«  =  o-jCOS^a  -f-  (TySin'a  +  2t^^  COS  a  sin  a,  (2) 

T  =  Tx,(cos*a  —  sin*  a)  —  (<r^  —  ay)coSasina,      (3) 
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or 


I 


T   ^   Try  COS  20  — 


smzo. 


(4) 


Now,  the  condition  that  the  plane  shall  be  a  plane  of  prin- 
cipal stress  is,  that  t  =  o.     Hence  write 

TxyCcos'a  —  sin' a)  —  (o-j.  —  ay)C0Sasiaa  =  o, 

find  a,  and  substitute  its  value  in  (2),  and  we  shall  have  the 
principal  stresses.  The  operation  may  be  performed  as  fol- 
lows ;  viz.,  — 

From  (3)  we  have 


ff*.  —  <r. 


(fl)     a  cos' a  —  I  =  — ^cosasina 


kp 


'X> 


',      cos'  a 


=  -<  I  +  ^COSaSinaJ 

2  1  Tjt,  ) 


(6)     I  —  a  sin 
Hence 


<Tr    —    0-. 


COS  a  sin  a 


sin^ 


fTm  = 


in'  tt  =  -  <  1 cos  a  sm  a  >- 

^x  +  ^y        COS  a  sin  a  j  trj  —   ^*T^y  +  ffy"  I 


or 


<Tg  4"  Ty        cos  a  sin  a , 


a.  =  - — ^  +  :r^^i^)(„,  _  a,)'  +  4wj. 


2T 


-»/ 


But  we  have,  since  (4)  equals  zero, 


2r. 


tan  3a  = 


cr^  —  0-, 


±ar. 


/.    sm  2a  =  2  sm  a  cos  a  =  ^-"^ 


VW-^rVT4r^ 
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Hence  substitute  for  cos  a  sin  a  its  value,  and 
<rx  +  o>  .   I 


Vn  = 


-  ±  -V(<r,  -  <T,y  +  41-^-     (s) 


which  gives  us  the  magnitudes  of  the  principal  stresses ;  the 
plus  sign  corresponding  to  the  greater,  and  the  minus  sign  to 
the  less. 

EXAMPLES, 

I.  Let,  in  the  last  section,  o>  =  o,  and  find  the  principal  sbcsRi 
Here  we  have 

tan2a  =: 

and 


O'x 


<r«  =  y  ±  -V^7+4iV- 

2.  Given  two  principal  stresses,  to  find  the  stress  on  a  plane  wbose 
normal  makes  an  angle  a  with  OX, 

In  this  case  xxy  =  o. 

Hence  we  have  the  case  of  §  288,  with  the  reduction  of  making 
Xxy  =  o.  We  rhay  therefore  obtain  the  result  by  substitution  in  the 
results  of  §  288,  or  we  may  proceed  as  follows :  — 

(a)  Find  stress  on  new  plane  in  direction  OX;  this  will  be,  §  279. 

(Tjf  cos  O. 
(^)  Find  stress  on  new  plane  in  direction  OV;  this  will  be,  §  279. 

<7y  sin  a. 
(jc)  Compound  the  two,  and  the  resultant  is 

iTr  =  ya-jc^  cos  *  a  4-  (t/  sin'  cu  (1 J 

(</)  Normal  component  of  o-^.  cos  a  is 

(Tx  cos*  a. 
(#)  Normal  component  of  a>  sin  a  is 

o-^sin'o* 
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%h\ 


(y)   Add,  and  we  have,  for  normal  stress, 

o-j,  =  <T^  cos'  a.  -\-  cTy  sin*  o, 
{£)  Tangential  component  of  o-^cosa  is 
— o-jCOsasina. 
(A)  Tangential  component  of  o>  sin  a  is 
-f>oy  cos  a  sin  cu 
ifc)  Add,  and  we  have,  for  tangential  stress, 
T  =  (ay  —  v^)cosasiaa. 


(■) 


(3) 


§291.  Ellipse  of  Stress.  —  In  the  case  above,  i.e.,  when 
the  two  principal  stresses  are  o-^.  and  ay  respectively,  if  we 
represent  them  graphically  by  OA  ^ 
<r,  and  OB  =  oy  and  let  CD  be  the 
plane  on  which  the  stress  is  required, 
its  normal  making  with  OX  the  angle 
XON  ^  a,  then,  from  what  has  been 
shown,  if  OR  represent  the  intensity  of 
the  resultant  stress  on  this  plane,  we 
shall  have 


•  (0- 


cos' a 


and 


©■=- 


OR  =  Or  =  y/ir^^  cos'  u  +  a/  sin'  a  ; 
and,  moreover, 

I  OE  =  a,  cos  a,  OF  =  ay  sin  a. 

If  we  denote  these  by  -r  and  ^  respectively,  letting  (x,  y)  be 
the  point  R,  i.e.,  the  extremity  of  the  line  representing  the 
stress  on  AB^  then 

tjr  =  ff ^  cos  a,  >  =  oy  sin  a, 

: 


f 


;7  +  ^  =  '' 
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which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are  o-^and 
o>  respectively ;  hence  the  stress  on  any  plane  will  be  repre- 
sented by  some  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipse. 


SPECIAL  CASES. 

I.  When  the  two  given  stresses  are  equal,  or  <rjr  =  oy  then 


<rr  =  V<rx'  COS*  a  +  o-/  sin"  a  =  or^, 

and 

<Tx  cos  a 

cosor  = =  cosa        and        smor  =  smi 


therefore  the  stress  is  of  the  same  intensity  on  all  planes,  and 
always  normal  to  the  plane. 

II.  When  the  two  given  stresses  are  equal  in  mapitude 
but  opposite  in  sign,  or  a>  =  — o-^  then 

But 

cos  Or  =  cos  a        and        sincv  ^^  — *sinay 
hence 

Or  =    — a," 

therefore  the  stress  on  any  plane  whose  normal  makes  an  angle 
a  with  ox  is  of  the  same  intensity  cr^  but  makes  an  angle 
equal  to  a  with  OX  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  normal 
to  the  plane. 

Problem.  —  A  pair  of  principal  stresses  being  given,  to 
find  the  positions  of  the  planes  on  which  the  shear  is  greatest 

Solution.  —  Let  t  =  (oj,  —  o-^)  sin  a  cos  a  =  max. 

Therefore  differentiate,  and 

cos*  a  —  sin*  0  =  0 
A    COS  a  =  ±sina  .%    o  =  45*  or  I35*. 
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§  292.  Some  special  Modes  of  Solution  of  some  Prob- 
lems.—  The  case  where  two  principal  stresses,  o-j  and  ay,  are 
given,  to  find  the  stress  on  any  plane  whose  normal  makes  an 
angle  a  with  OX^  may  be  solved  as  follows,  graphically:  — 

Let.  Fig.  304,  (T^  —  OA,  and  a,  =  OB.     Let  XON  =  a. 

Now, 


<r,=         .         + 


or_  -^  jTj,         oy  ^  ifjg 


Hence,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  find  the  resultant 
stress  on  CD  due  to  the  action  of  o-^  and  rr^  we  may  first  find 
that  due  to  the  action  of  the  two  equal  principal  stresses  of  the 
same  kind, 
r  o>  +  <r. 


and 


a>  —  cr. 


then  that  due  to  the  pair 

2  2 

and  then  the  resultant  of  these  two  resultants. 

■     The  first  resultant  will  be  evidently  laid  off  on    QN,  and 


>  +  <r^ 


hence  let  OM  =  — -,  and 


equal  in  magnitude  to 
OM  will  be  the  first  resultant 
f     The   second  resultant  will  be  of  magnitude  -^ — 


and 


will  have  a  direction  MR  such  that  the  angle  NMS  =■  SMR, 


\ 


Hence,  laying  off  this  angle,  and  making  MR  =  — 


Cx 


we  shall  have  for  the  final  resultant,  ORj  as  before. 

■    This  construction  will  be  useful  in  the  following  case: — 

To  find  the  most  oblique  stress,  we  must   find  for  what 
jyalue  of  «  the  angle  MOR  is   greatest     This  will    be   made 
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evident  if  we  observei  that,  for  all  positions  of  the  plane,  the 

triangle  OMR  has  always  OM  =  2l±_^^  and  MR  =  ^^-H^; 

both  of  constant  length.  Hence,  if,  with  3/  as  a  centre  and 
MR  as  a  radius,  a  circle  were  described,  and  a  tangent  were 
drawn  from  O  to  this  circle,  the  point  of  tangency  being  taken 
for  R,  then  will  OR  be  the  most  oblique  stress ;  Le.,  the 
stress  is  most  oblique  when  ORM  =  90*.  Therefore  greatest 
obliquity  = 


sm- 


+  «r. 


§  293.  Converse  of  the  Ellipse  of  Stress.  —  The  converse 
of  the  ellipse  of  stress  would  be  the  following  problem :  Given 
any  two  planes  passing  through  the  point  in  question ;  given 
the  intensities  and  directions  of  the  stresses  on  these  planes, 
—  to  find  the  principal  stresses  in  magnitude  and  in  direction. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  to  assure  ourselves  that  the 
conditions  are  not  incompatible,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  if  the 
planes  and  stresses  are  taken  at  random.  The  test  of  this 
question  is,  to  resolve  each  stress  into  two  components,  respec- 
tively parallel  to  the  two  planes  ;  and,  if  the  conditions  are  not 
inconsistent,  the  components  of  each  stress  along  the  plane  on 
which  it  acts  must  be  equal.  The  proof  of  this  statement  can 
be  made  in  a  similar  way  to  that  used  in  proving  that  the 
intensities  of  the  shearing-stresses  on  two  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  are  equal.  If,  upon  applying  this  test,  we  find 
that  the  conditions  are  not  inconsistent,  we  may  proceed  as 
follows :  — 

Suppose  CD  (Fig.  304)  were  the  given  plane,  and  OR  the 
stress  upon  it,  and  suppose  the  position  of  the  principal  axes, 
OX  and  O  F,  and,  indeed,  all  the  rest  of  the  figure,  were  absent, 
i.e.,  not  known.  Now,  we  can  easily  draw  the  normal  (9.V; 
and,  if  we  could  determine  upon  it  the  point  M  such  that  OM 
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should  be  one-half  the  sum  of  the  principal  stresses,  we  should 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  whole  figure.  Hence  we  will  devote 
ourselves  to  the  determination  of  the  position  of  the  point  M^ 

I    Let  OR  ^  /  =  stress  on  plane  CD. 
Let  stress  on  the  other  given  plane  be/,. 
Let  NOR  —  e  =  obliquity  of  /. 
Let  tf,  =  obliquity  of  /,. 
Then  we  have 


MR'  ^  OR*  -h  OM*  -  20Af,  ORcosO 


or,  if  (T^  and  o>  denote  the  (unknown)  magnitudes  of  the  prin- 
cipal stresses. 

(p^J  =  /-  +  {^^J  -  ^(^-^^'>cos..     (0 

From  the  triangle  constructed  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
Itress  on  the  other  plane,  we  should  have 

IencCj  by  subtraction, 
P"  -A"  =  \^^^~){P<^^^  -Acos^.)  (3) 

i 


a(/costf  — /.costf,)  ' 

ff,  +  cry 


(4) 


—       Having  thus  found         '       ,  we  can  next  find,  from  either 

I 

(i)  or  (2),  the  value  of  -^ , 

■      Now,  therefore,  we  know  ^J/and  MR^  and  hence  we  can  lay 
^ff  this  value  of  OM,  and  complete  the  triangle  OMR ;  then 
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bisect  the  angle  NMR,  and  the  line  MS  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  greater  principal  stress.  Hence  draw  ^K  parallel  to  MS, 
and  (^A^  perpendicular  to  OY^  and  lay  off  on  OY 

OB^a^^  OM+MJi, 
and  on  OX 

OA  =  <r„=  OM-^  MR, 

and  the  problem  is  solved. 

§  294.  Rankine*s  Graphical  Solution. — The  following  b 
Rankine*s  graphical  solution  of  the  preceding  problem  : 

Draw  the  straight  line  ON^  Fig.  305,  and  then  lay  off  angle 
NOR  =  6^,  and   angle   NOR^ 
=  6',,  also  OR=p  and   OR^    o- 
=  /, .     Then  join  ^  and  i?, , 
and  bisect  RRi  by  a  perpen- 
dicular SAL     From  the  point  *    '"*' 
M,  where  this  meets  ON,  draw  MR  and  MR^ ,     Then  will 

'^^t±ls  =  OM,         (i)  ZtH^^MR^MRr.    (2) 

2  2 

.',  or,  =  OM  ~  MR,    (3)    and  <r,  =  0M+  MR  ;       (4) 

and  the  angles  made  by  OYvfith  ON diXid  ONj ,  respectively, 
will  be 

NMR         ,  .          ,        o                NMR, 
^o   -g=      ^      ,        (s)     and    90   -  a,  = ^. 

A  comparison   of  this  figure  with  the  triangle   OMR  of 
^  291  will  shovr  that  this  is  merely  a  graphical  construction  for 
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the   analytical  solution   given  in  §  293  ;  and  the  equations  of 
^hat  article  can  readily  be  deduced  from  the  figure  given  above. 

'  SPECIAL   CASES. 

{a)  When  the  two  given  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. — In  this  case  the  tangential  components  of  OR  and  OR^ 
are  equal,  and  hence  (Fig.  306)  aR^  =  dR. 

Hence  the  figure  be- 
comes that  shown  where  o 
RR,  is  parallel  to  ON\  and 
if  we  let  Ob~p^^  Oa  =/, , . 
and  bR  =  aR^  =pt ,  we  shall 
ivc 


^L±5f.=  £?i^=A+V 


iL_^'=  MR=^'  (MhY  +/,'  =  \/{PjLzK\+p,^. 


whence  wc  readily  obtain  (t,  and  <r^,  and  then  a  and  or, .  just  as 
n  before. 
p      {b)   When  the  two  git*en  stresses  are  conjugate  (see  §  285 ). — In 

this  case  the  obliquities  of  the  two  stresses  are  the  same,  and 

the  figure  becomes  Fig.  307. 

We  then  obtain  m 


S 

=  0M  = 

OS 

co%9 

2  cos# 

;     (5 

Fig.  307. 
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<r.  — <r. 


S- — =^  =  MR  =  ♦  {SJ^y  +  {MS)* 

2 


=  /(^)"  +  OS-  -•  -  =  V'(^'  )■  +  (^T^ 


(<:)  The  following  proposition,  due  to  Rankine,  will  next 
be  proved : 

The  stress  in  every  direction  being  a  thrust,  and  the  great- 
est  obliquity  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  ratio  of  two 
conjugate  thrusts  whose  common  obliquity  is  given. 

Let  <p  denote  the  greatest  obliquity,  then  we  shall  have  (see 
last  equation  of  §  292) 

Now  let  6  denote  the:  common  obliquity  of  two  conjugate 
stresses  whose  intensities  are/  and/, .  Moreover,  0  <  tp,  and 
we  will  consider/,  <  /.  Then  from  equations  (9)  and  (10)  we 
deduce 

,  _  W.  cos'  6  _  /<r,-g-,Y  , 

■"(/  +  /.)'  "U,+  crJ  ' 

and  combining  this  with  (i  i)  we  obtain 


W.  cos'0'  ^'' 
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{P  —AV  _  cos'  B  —  cos*  0 


/,  _  cos  d  —  V  cos*  ^  ^  COS*  0 


/       COS  i?  4-  V*  COS*  6  —  cos*  0 


wnich  b  the  ratio  shown. 


§  295.  Case  of  any  Stresses  in  Space.  —  In  the  case  of 
stress  which  is  not  all  parallel  to  one  plane,  we  should  find  that 
it  is  always  possible,  no  matter  how  complicated  the  stale  of 
stress  in  a  body,  to  find  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  on  which  the  stress  is  wholly  normal,  these  being  the 
principal  stresses ;  and  a  number  of  propositions  follow  analo- 
gous to  those  for  stresses  all  parallel  to  one  plane.  The  discus- 
sions of  these  cases  become  very  complex,  and  will  not  be 
treated  here. 

§296.  Some  Applications.  —  The  following  are  some  of 
the  practical  cases  which  require  the  theory  of  elasticity  for 
their  solution. 

§297,  Combined  Twristing  and  Bending.  —  This  is  the 
case  very  generally  in  shafting,  as  the  twist  is  necessary  for 
the  transmission  of  power,  and  the  bending  is  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  pulleys  and  shafting,  and  the  pull  of  the  belts,  this  being 
especially  so  when  there  are  pulleys  elsewhere  than  close  to  the 
hangers  ;  also  in  overhanging  shafts,  in  crank-shafts,  etc. 

Thus  far  we  have  no  tests  of  shafting  under  combined 
twisting  and  bending,  and  therefore  the  methods  used  for 
calculating  such  shafts  vary.  With  many  it  is  the  practice 
to  compute  their  proper  size  from  the  twisting-moment  only, 
but  to  make  up  for  the  bending  by  using  a  large  factor  of 
safety^  the  magnitude  of  this  factor  depending  upon  how  much 
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the  computer  imagines  the  shaft  will  be  weakened  by  the  par- 
ticular bending  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

With  others  it  is  customary  to  compute  the  deflections, 
under  the  greatest  belt-pulls  that  can  come  upon  it,  by  the 
principles  of  transverse  stress,  without  any  reference  to  the 
torsion,  and  to  so  determine  it  that  the  deflection  computed  in 
this  way  should  not  exceed  ^jV^  or  ■\^'^  of  the  span. 

On  the  other  hand,  Unwin  and  some  others  give  the  for- 
mulas, which  will  be  developed  here  for  combined  twisting  and 
bending,  as  deduced  by  the  theory  of  elasticity.  This  formula 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  very  extensively  used ;  and  its  constants 
are  taken  from  experiments  on  tension  or  torsion  alone,  and 
not  on  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  some  time  have  some  experiments  on  such  a  combination. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  deduce  a  formula  for  the  greatest  in- 
tensity of  the  stress  at  any  point  of  the  shaft. 

For  this  purpose 

Let  M^  =  bending-moment  at  any  section. 

M^  =  twisting-moment  at  the  same  section. 

/,    =  moment  of  inertia  about  neutral  axis  for  bending. 

/,    =  moment  of  inertia  about  axis  of  shaft 

r     =  distance  from  axis  to  outside  fibre. 

Then,  if  we  denote  by  o-  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress 
due  to  bending,  and  by  t  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  due 
to  twisting,  we  have, 

.=  -^-.  (,)  r  =  — .  (a) 

For  a  circular  or  hollow  circular  shaft, 

/.  =  a/.; 
tience 

.=  _.  (J)  .^_.  (4) 
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Then,  at  a  point  at  the  outside  of  the  shaft  in  the  section 
under  consideration,  we  shall  have, — 
i".  On  a  plane  normal  to  the  axis, 
■  {a)  a  normal  stress  rr, 

{b)  a  shearing-stress  t. 

•    a**.  On  a  plane  in  the  direction  of  the  axis, 
(a)  a  normal  stress  o. 
{p)  a  shearing-stress  t. 
_     We  thus  have  the  case  solved  in  Example  I.,  §  290. 
P     If,  therefore,  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses   be 
denoted  by  <r,  and  o-,  respectively,  we  shall  have 


«•,  = 


r-. 


+  A 


=  -- V-  +^- 

2  T      il 


(S) 
<«) 


But,  if  c,  and  c,  denote  the  strains  in  the  directions  of  the 
principal  stresses,  we  have 


I- 


^Ci   ^    ITi    —    —  >  £t^ 

m 


encc,  substituting  for  <r,  and  o-,  their  values,  we  have 


2m 


2m 


2m 

tn  4-  I  I — -' 


2W 


V'r'  +  4T^. 


(7) 
(8) 


We  then  have,  for  the  greatest  stress  on  any  fibre,  the 
greater  of  the  two  quantities  (7)  and  (8);  and  this  should  not  at 
any  section  of  the  shaft  exceed  the  working-strength  of  the 
material  for  tension. 
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The  greater  of  the  two  is  Eu :  hence  we  should  have,  if 
/  =  greatest  stress, 

«  —  I     .   ««  +  I  I 

__^  +  --<^^r^  =/.         (9) 

If,  now,  we  let  m  =  4«  as  is  commonly  done,  we  have 


|<r  +  tV<T'+4T*=/,  (10) 

this  being  the  formula  given  by  Grashof  and  others  for  com- 
bined twisting  and  bending. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rankine  puts  the  value  of  o-,  in  (5)  equal 
to  ft  and  hence  Rankine's  formula  is 


O"  I 


-  +  -Vo-  +  4T*  =/  (n) 


This  might  be  derived  from  (9)  by  making  «r  =  00  instead 
of  w  =  4. 

The  formulae  developed  above  are  applicable  to  any  section. 


APPLICATION  TO  CIRCULAR  AND  HOLLOW  CIRCULAR  SHAFTS. 

Substituting  for  o-  and  t  in  (10)  the  values  from  (3)  and  (4), 
we  should  obtain 


^j|j/;  +  ^^(WTm}\  =/,  (12) 


which  is  Grashofs  formula,  and  is  given  by  Unwin  and  others; 
and,  substituting  in  (11)  instead,  we  should  have 


-^(M,  +  >4M-  +  M--)  =/  (13) 

Equation  (12)  is  equivalent  to  the  following  nde:^ 
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■      Calculate  the  shaft  as  though  it  were  subjected  to  a  bending- 


moTftent 


Mo^^Af,  +  K^/.'  +  ^.'i 


and  equation  (13)  is  equivalent  to  the  following  rule:  — 

Calculate  the  shaft  as  though  it  were  subjected  to  a  bending- 
moment 

^,  =  ^-  +  ^w^ 

2        2 


-\-  M,\ 


P  Now,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  section  where  the  great- 
est bending-moment  acts  is  also  subjected  to  the  greatest 
twisting-moment,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  put  for  J/,  the 
greatest  bending-moment,  and  for  J/^  the  greatest  twisting- 
moment. 

§  298.  Thick  Hollow  Cylinders  subjected  to  a  Uniform 
Normal  Pressure.  —  Let  inside  radius  =  f,  outside  radius  ^ 
r„  length  of  portion  under  consideration  =  unity^  intensity  of 
internal    normal   pressure  =:  Py   of  external    normal   pressure 

1°.  Divide  the  cylinder  into  a  series  of  concentric  rings; 
let  radius  of  any  ring  be  p,  and  thickness  d^^  these  being  the 
dimensions  before  the  pressure  is  applied. 

Let  /J  become  p  +  f ,  and  «/p,  dp  +  d^^  after  the  pressure  is 
appiicd. 

Then  at  any  point  of  this  ring  we  shall  have,  for  the  strain 
in  the  radial  direction, 

-«. 
dp' 


(I) 


and,  since  the  length  of  the  ring  before  the  application  of  the 
pressure  is  2Tr/j,  and  after  is  2t(p  +  f),  hence  the  strain  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  is 

tirp        p 


w 


A 
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2°.  Impose,  now,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  upon  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  upon  the  upper  half- 
ring.     For  this  purpose  let 

/  =  intensity  of  normal  pressure  on  inside ;  Le.,  at  dis- 

tance p  from  the  axis. 
p  ^  dp  =■  intensity  of  normal  pressure  on  outside ;  Le.,  at  dis- 
tance p  '\'  dp  from  the  axis. 
Then  we  shall  have  for  these  forces,  — 

(a)  Upward  force  due  to  internal  pressure* 

{b)  Downward  force  due  to  external  pressure, 
2(/  +  dp){p  +  i  +  dp-\-  d^). 

{c)  Upward  force  at  right  angles  to  radius  acting  at  division 
line  between  the  two  half-rings, 

2t{dp  +  dt), 

where  /  ^  intensity  of  hoop-tension  per  square  unit ;  Le.,  of 
tension  in  a  circumferential  direction.     Then  we  have 

2{p  +  ^/)  (p  -f-  ^  +  //p  +  dt)  -  2/(p  -f  f)  -  2t{dp  -f  ^f)  =  o; 

and,  if  this  be  reduced,  and  the  terms 

2pd^j     2tdpy     zdpdpy     2dpdi^     and     2tdt 

be  omitted,  all  of  which  are  very  small  compared  with  the 
remaining  ones,  we  shall  have 

dp      p  —  t 

4  +  - =  0-  (3) 

dp  p 

Now,  the  two  stresses  /  and  /  are  principal  stresses,  since 
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there  are  no  shearing-stresses  on  these  planes.    Hence  we  have, 
from  equations  (1)  and  (2),  §  283, 


h 


4^ 

/" 

m 

Mi   . 

P 

t       • 

m 

(4) 

(s) 


Now  eliminate  /  and  /  between  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  and  obtain 
a  differential  equation  between  p  and  i. 
Proceed  as  follows  :  — 
From  (4)  and  (5), 

p    =  -Em^l'li    +  J_\ 
w"  —   \\dp         fftpj 

dp  _      Em'    /d'i         i_dj. i_\ 

dp       ot'  —  I  \  dp^       mp  dp       mp^J 

From  {4)  and  (5)  also, 

/  -  /  _     -gw    fd^  _  ^\i 

P         ~    OT    +    I  Up  P/P. 


Hence,  substituting  in  (3)^  and  reducing,  wc  obtain 


dp*        p  dp       p» 


=  o 


(«) 


~d 


dpi'  \pdp       p*)  dp 

Hence,  by  integration, 


dp  a 


(7) 


2a  being  an  arbitrary  constant,  to  be  determined  from  the  con< 
ditions  of  the  problem. 


fe 
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From  (7)  we  obtain 

Hence,  integrating,  we  have 

ip  =  ap'  +  ^,  (8) 

d  being  another  arbitrary  constant 
From  (8)  we  obtain 

f  =  -JP  +  -,  (9) 

P 


which  gives  us,  for  the  two  strains, 

d(^n      ^ 


(10) 


Hence,  substituting  these  values  in  (4)  and  (5),  and  solving 
for/  and  /  successively,  we  obtain 

/  = « — -  -,  (") 

///  —  I         m  -\-  1  p* 

/  =  a  ^ -.  (13) 

m  —  \         «  +  I  p» 

Now,  to  determine  a  and  b,  we  have  the  conditions,  that, 
when  p  =.  ry  p  =.  P,  and  when  p  z=  r^y  p  =.  — /*,. 
Hence 

r>  _     Em  Em      6       p  _     Em  Em      b 


m  —  \         m  -i-  I  r'  m  —  1         w  +  i  r,* 

m  —  I  /'.r,'  ~  Pr'        ,         m  -^  \  P,  —  P 
Em         r,»  —  r'    '  Em     r,»  —  r,»      " 
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The  greatest  value  of  /,  and  hence  the  greatest  intensity 
the  hoop-tension,  occurs  when  p  =  r;  and  hence  we  obtain 


of 


Max/  = 


(«5) 


this  value  of  /  being  negative  when  there  is  hoop-tension,  be- 
cause the  signs  were  so  chosen  as  to  make  /  positive  when 
denoting  compression. 

If  Ft  =  o,  i.e.,  if  there  is  no  external  pressure,  we  have 


w«'=-^(!73f')'        '        <"*^ 


and,  according  to  Professor  Rankine's  method,  we  should  deter- 
mine the  proper  dimensions  by  keeping  max/  within  the  work- 
ing-strength of  the  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  decide  that  we  will  keep  the  value 

of  M    )  within  the  working-strength,  we  shall  find  for  this,  when 

we  make  p  =  r, 


Max^i 


l2P,r,-  -  P{r^  4-  r')]  -  ~P{r^  -  r') 

IS) ..r-^ .(.. 


and,  if  m  =  4, 


When  P,  =  o, 


Max-^l 


t,'  —  r' 


(18) 


(19) 


Practical  cases  of  thick,  hollow  cylinders  subjected  to  a  uni- 
form normal  pressure  occur  in  hydraulic  presses  and  in  ord« 
nance. 
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§  299.  Rankine's  Theory  of  Earthwork. — For  a  mass  of 
earth  bounded  above  by  a  plane  surface,  either  horizontal  or 
sloping,  his  theory  assumes  the  following  proportions  to  be 
true.  viz. : 

"  I*.  The  pressure  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  upper  plane  sur- 
face (which  may  be  called  a  conjugate  plane)  is  vertical,  and 
proportional  to  the  depth. 

*'  2^.  The  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane  is  parallel  to  the  up- 
per plane  surface,  and  conjugate  to  the  vertical  pressure. 

"  3'.  The  state  of  stress  at  a  given  depth  is  uniform.*' 

If  we  let  w  denote  the  weight  of  the  earth  per  unit  of 
volume,  X  the  depth  of  a  given  conjugate  plane  below  the 
surface,  ^  the  inclination  of  the  conjugate  plane,  then  is  the 
intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  conjugate  plane 

p  =r  ttfJCCOS  0,  (l) 

Moreover,  if  0  is  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth,  then  is 
<f>  the  angle  of  greatest  obliquity.  If  now  we  denote  by /the 
pressure  against  the  vertical  plane,  then  we  have  that 


i 
I 

I 
I 


*  >.  n  COS  &  —    V  cos'  V  —  cos'  <p 

F>  wx  cos  d —  -     -^  , 

*"  cos  ^  -+-  V'  cos'  B  —  cos'  <p 

•nrl  A  ^  «  cos  ^  H-    */  COS*  0  —  COs'  {/t 

ana  p  ^  tc^x  cos  ft ■ ^ . 

COS  tf  —    f"  cos"  &  —  cos'  0  * 

i.e.,  /  may  have  any  value  between  these  two. 

When  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  pressure  exerted 
a  mass  of  earth  against  the  vertical  face  a^  of  a  retaining-walL 
we  determine  the  intensity  of  the  pres- 
sure/against  the  face  (acting  along  r</) 
at  a  depth  x  below  the  upper  surface  ac 
by  means  of  equation  (2) :  inasmuch  as 
Rankine  claims  to  prove  by  means  of 
Moseley's  principle  of  least  resistance 
that   the   pressure    against   the   vertical  '''«■  v*- 

plane  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  conjugate  pressures. 


Hence,  for  the  entire  pressure  against  the  wall  we  have  a  dis- 
tributed pressure  whose  intensity  is  zero  at  a^  and  which  varies 
uniformly  as  we  go  downwards,  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
being  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  at\  and  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  resultant  being  at  a  depth  below  a  equal  to  l{ad). 
»Wlien  the  upper  surface  ar  is  horizontal,  we  have  cos  ^  =  i  ; 
nd  hence  (2)  becomes 
*  -^        I  —  sin  0 


and  (3)  becomes 


p-=.wx 


I  -|-  sin  0 ' 
I  -|-  sin  0 
1  —  sin  0' 


(s) 
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Let  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  horizontal. 

Then  Rankine  says  that  the  conjugate  pressure  may  be  in- 
creased beyond  the  least  amount  by  the  application  of  some 
external  pressure,  as  the  weight  of  a  building  founded  upon 
the  earth ;  that,  in  this  case,  the  conjugate  pressure  will  be  the 
least  which  is  consistent  with  the  vertical  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  building,  and  if  that  conjugate  pressure  does 
not  exceed  the  greatest  conjugate  pressure  consistent  with  the 
weight  of  the  earth  above  the  same  stratum  on  which  the 
building  rests,  the  mass  of  earth  will  be  stable. 
I  Moreover,  the  greatest  horizontal  pressure  at  the  depth  .r, 
consistent  with  stability,  is 

1  +  sin  0  ... 

p  —  WX r--T.  (6) 

I  —  sin  0  ^  ' 

The  greatest  vertical  pressure,  consistent  with  this  hori7ontal 


\ 


ressure,  is 


.  I  -h  sm  0  /  I  -f  sm  0y 

P  —P ^~:i  =  «'-^l ^^)  ;  (7) 

^       '^   I  — sm0  \  I  —  sm  0/  ^" 


and  this  is  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  pressure  consistent 
with  -Stability,  of  a  building  founded  on  a  horizontal  stratum 
of  earth  at  a  depth  -r,  the  angle  of  repose  being  0. 
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%  30a  Strength  of  Flat  Plates.  —  In  this  regard,  the  for- 
mulx  that  will  be  deduced  are  those  of  Professor  Grashof,  the 
reasoning  followed  being  substantially  that  given  by  him  in  his 
"  Festigkeitslehre." 

ROUND  PLATES. 

Let  the  curved  line  CA  be  a  meridian  curve  of  the  middle 

layer  of  the   plate  after  it   is 

bent.     Take  the  origin   at  0 ; 

let  axis  OZ  be  vertical,  and  axis 

OX  horizoniaU  and  let  the  axis 

at  right  angles  to  ZOX  be  O^, 

so  that  Zy  X,  and  ^  are  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  in  the 

TOido.le  layer  of  the  plate. 

Let  y  denote  the  (vertical) 

distance  of  any  horizontal  layer 

from   the  middle  layer  of  the 

plate- 
Let  R  ^  radius  of  cur\-ature 

of   meridian   line  at  any  point 
r.  #V 

Let  .^,  =  radius  of  cur\*ature  of  section  of   middle  layer 

r.orr.ial  tv^  r.-.er:c:an  line 

The"  wc  should  have,  from  the  difiFerential  calculus, 


Fta.30Q. 


^s 


«J.V 


j: 


—  -j^x  nearly, 


V  T.  ) 


I  .;- 


He:-.oc.  rfasoTv]::!:  :n  the  same  way  as  in  the  common  theory  of 
beams,  wc  should  have,  for  the  strains  of  the  layer  whose  dis* 
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tance  from  neutral  layer  is  y  at  point  (;r.  z),  provided  there  is 
no  stress  in  the  plane  of  the  neutral  layer, 


±lp'     H 


-k 


When  there  is  such  a  stress,  let  the  strains  due  to  that 

Kbe  €x„  and  «*„. 
len  we  shall  have 
ydz 


(I) 
(«) 


Hence,  substituting  in  (i)  and  (2)  of  §  283,  we  have 

^^  '        w»  -  iL       °  ***        -  V    dx"        X  dxJJ 

"  Now  let  us  suppose  the  plate  to  be  subjected,  before  load- 
ing, to  a  uniform  pull  in  its  own  plane,  and  normal  to  its  cir- 
cumference ;  and  let  the  intensity  of  this  pull  be/,.     Then 


(3) 
(4) 


and  hence,  we  have, 


Ha   = 


/,(«    -    l) 


m£ 


mEy  idH       m  dz 


^> 


Therefore,  substituting  in  (3)  and  (4),  and  reducing, 

tmEy   I    li'i        i  iii\ 


(5) 

w 

(7) 
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These  equations  express  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  points. 

Now  impose  the  conditions  of  eqailibriiun  upon  the  forces 
acting  on  any  half-ring  of  thickness  dx  =:  d^ 
These  forces  are  — 

I**.  Force  exerted  upon  it  by  the  outer  part 
of  the  plate, 

2*.  Force  exerted  by  the  inner  part  of  the  plate, 

—2xv^dz. 

3*.  Force  exerted  upon  it  by  the  other  half-rin^ 

^,  Force  exerted  by  resistance  to  shear  on  top  and  bottom, 

}(t   H-  *fr)   —   T\2xdx, 

Hence,  equating  to  zero  the  algebraic  sum  of  these,  and 
reducing,  we  obtain 

dr        dr        tr*         I  d{xtr^ 


dz       dy        X        X      dx 


(8) 


Now  substitute  for  <r^  and  <r^  their  values,  and  reduce,  and 
we  have 

dr  _     tn^Ey  fd^z        i  dH         i   dz\  .  . 

'dy  ~  m^'^  'i\dx^       xdx'~  j^  dx/  ^'' 

Integrate  with  regard  to^,  and  we  have,  since  the  quantity 
in  brackets  is  not  a  function  of  jy, 

_       m^Ey     tdH   ,    ^  d'z  _  t_  £h\ 
^ ~  2{m'  —  i)V^       xdj?       ^^) 
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But,  when>'=  -  (//  being  the  thickness  of  the  plate),  t 
since  there  is  no  shearing-force  at  top  or  bottom ; 


(10) 


This  gives  us  the  intensity  of  the  shearing-stress  at  any 
point  (jr,  s)  at  distance  y  from  middle  layer ;  and  this  is  the 
intensity  of  the  shear  at  that  point  between  two  horizontal 
layers,  and  hence  also  along  a  vertical  plane  through  the  point 
(x,  s). 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  centre  load  P  combined  with 
a  distributed  load  /  per  unit  of  area.     Then  shearing-force  at 
distance  x  from  centre  ^ 
.  wx'p  +  P, 

this  tending  to  shear  out  a  circular  piece  of  radius  x.  Hence 
we  must  have  this  balanced  by  the  whole  shearing  resistance 
on  the  surface  subjected  to  shear ; 


2^xj\rdy  = 


IFX'p  +  P 


X>=i(^'+3-      «"> 


Now  substitute  the  value  of  t  from  equation  (to),  integrate^ 
and  reduce,  and  we  obtain    • 


I  dH 
x  dx* 


I  dz 
**  dx 


un^-^i}  '■" 


m 
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H^xe,  iix  cbe  intensiCY  of  the  shcaring-foFCCt  we  have 

T^is  rrws  t^  intensitT  of  the  shearing-force  at  any  point  of 
tbe  piiue.  • 

Next.  :•?  fed  its  deflection,  or  the  equation  of  the  meridian 
Ea^  ve  zs:c^  troa  (I2», 

iH   ,    \A  6t«»  —  1)  i"       6(iit»  -  i)  P. 

y»i  ^  *s         6t  «*  —  n  J}     6(«»  —  i)  /»  , 


Bat 


hence,  integrating-  we  have 
ji  6(  fT^  —  1 1    jc* 


Hence,  dividing  through  by  x,  and  integrating 

4— — --^- -Oog^j- I) -r  — +  -rtog,jr  +  ^;    Os) 

and  this  is  the  meridian  line  of  the  surface*  the  constants  c  a 
and  f  being  as  yet  undetermined. 


ft     This  is  as  far  as  we  can  proceed  before  taking  up  special 


Cases 


(a)  Full  Plate.  —  When  the  plate  is  full,  the  slope  becomes 
zero,  forjr  =  o;  therefore  (14)  gives  us 


//  =  o, 


and  in  this  case  (15)  becomes 
6(«^  -  i)  X* 


%  = 


-A 
noEh^       32 


ffOEn>        TT  4  4 


(a)   Uniformly  Loaded,  no  Centre  Load.  —*P^Q 

t 

6(m»  —  1)    x*       ex* 


/-  +  —+'• 


m^Eh^     ^^32        4 
But  when  x  ^  r^  s  -=.  o\ 

6(w^  --  i)  ^r*        cr» 


(17) 


m'Eh^        32         4 
l6(m'  -  i)    je  4-  f^         \/r*  -  a^\ 


And,  substituting  for  z,  —  and  — |,  their  values  in  (i)  and  (2^ 
we  obtain 


Et^  = 


m 


ffi 
m  — 


and  (13)  gives 


3  ^'  -  4r 

4  /»' 


/*• 


(tl> 
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(fi)  Supported  all  around,  —  When  x  =  r;  <r^  =  Vj,^  =  p^  for 
all  values  of  y:  therefore,  from  (6), 


KSI-^-^II"'*' 


dz  d*I! 

and,  substituting  the  values  of  -—  and  — —  as  determbed  bv 

£lx         dx*  ' 

differentiating  (i8),  we  have,  after  reducing. 
Hence  equation  of  meridian  line  is 

Hence  we  have  maximum  deflection  by  making ;r  =  o; 

.     .  _  3  (^  -  0(5'"  +  0  /'•*  /,,v 

And,  substituting  in  (19)  and  (20),  we  obtain,  after  reduction, 


But,  in  a  plate  supported  all  around,  /,  =  o ;  and  then  the 

maximum  value  of  either  one  occurs  when^  =  -,  and  hence 

2 

jp^  _  3  (w  -  0(3'"  +  0/y^  /^v 
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On   the  other  hand,  r  becomes  greatest  when  x  =z  r  and 
jf  =  o.    Hence 

Maxr  =  |J/.- 

and,  if  «,  represent  the  maximum  strain  due  to  this  shearing- 
force,  we  have 

M-(^0  =  (^)(nu«.)  =  |'^J,.      (.,) 


RESULTING  FORMULAE  FOR  PLATE  SUPPORTED  ALL  ROUND. 

whichever  is  greatest. 

*,  =  A  (^  -  PCs'"  +  0  /^ 
1 6  m^  Eh} 


PLATE  FIXED  AT  ENDS. 

Equation  (17)  applies  to  this  case  also. 

Now,  when  jr  =  r,  -—  =  o ; 
ax 


2  m*Eh^ 


•••  '  =  A^T- &<---*•>••      ^'^ 


Hence  greatest  deflection  is 


_  3  /w'  —  I  /r* 
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E..^"'-^^-  ^^-"^-'P 


and 

When  /,  is  positive  or  zero,  then  Et^  is  maximum  for  jr  =  o 

k  k 

^  =  -,  and  for  ;r  =  r,  _y  = ;  and  Et^  is   maximum  for 

2  2 

4"  =  o,  ^  =  - :  and  the  maximum  value  of  Et^  is  equal  to  first 
maximum  of  £c^     We  have 

Fust  max^.,  =  — — A  +  |  —^  -/.  (3,) 

Second  xoBxEts  = /,  +  ^ -—  — /•  (32) 

m  4       /«*      A* 

Hence  the  second  is  the  real  maximum. 


RESULTING  FORMUL.E  FOR   PLATES  FIXED  AT  THE  ENDS. 

Xt  IT  W—    I^         ,3'"'—    ^'''^ 


For  /i  =  o. 


_    3    OT*  —  1  /r*" 


Max^co  =  ^ -A 

4       w'      A*^ 


§  301.  Thickness  of  Plates.  —  Grashof  advises  the  use  of 
3  as  value  of  w.  If  this  be  adopted,  we  should  have,  for  the 
proper  thickness  of  round  plates, 

Supported.  Fuccd. 


dupportra. 
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where  //  =•  thickness,  r  =  radius,  p  r=  pressure  per  square  inch, 
and  f  =  working-strength  per  square  inch.  If,  now,  we  use  a 
factor  of  safety  8,  and  use  as  tensile  strength  of  cast-iron  20000, 
of  wrought-iron,  48000,  and  of  sttel  80000,  we  should  have :  — 


Supported. 

KUed. 

Cast-iron  .     .     . 
Wrought-iron      . 
Steel     .... 

A  =  0.0x825  7or\^ 
A  =  o.Oii-jS$or)/p 
A  =  0.0091  aSyrV/i 

A  =  o.oi6330or\// 

A  =  O.OI054IorV^ 

A  =  o.oo8i649rV^ 

§  302.  Rectangular  Plates.  —  Refer  the  plate  to  rectangu- 
lar axes,  as  before,  OZ,  OX,  O^;  the  origin  being  at  the  middle 
of  its  middle  layer. 

Let  ^  =  distance  of  any  point  in  the  plate  from  the  middle 
layer. 

P    Let  p,  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  par- 
allel to  OX  at  the  point  {x,  St  <^). 

Let  p^  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  par- 
allel to  O^  at  the  point  (jr,  s,  ^). 

Then  we  shall  have,  by  the  principles  of  the  common  theory 
f  beams, 


=   c,_  ± 


p^ 


«♦   =    «*o    ± 


W 


where  «,^  and  <^^  are  the  strains  of  the  middle  layer  ia   the 
directions  ^Jf  and  ^*  respectively. 

Moreover,  from  the  Differential  Calculus,  we  have 


\MiM0 


-7-  cos*  A  +  2  - —  COS  A.  COS  u  +  -—  cos*  U 
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where  X  =  angle  between  normal  and  z  axis,  and  /i  =  angle 

ds  dz 

between  normal  and  x  axis.     But  -—  and  — -  being  the  slopes, 

ax         d^ 

and  hence  small,  we  shall  have  nearly 

COSX  =    I,  COS/i  =  O, 


s                             I              dH 

(0 

(*) 

Hence  (i)  and  (2)  of  §  283  give  us 

mE    ,          ,        .             mE     \    dH  .   d^%\ 

OT»  -  r     '^^^•^       -'ot'-iI    dx'  dt^y 

mE    .       ^          .            mE    idn   .  dH) 

And,  if  <r,^  <r^^  denote  the  stresses  in  the  middle  layer,  we 
shall  have,  since 

mE    .                  .                           mE  ,        ,           . 


<^# 


w"£      i  ^'s    .     I  dH  \ 

=  <^'o-;;ir31>i^.  +  ^^.^  (3) 

m^E      \\  dn       dH\  ^  . 


Now,  if  i  and  »?  denote  the  increments  in  x  and  ^  respec- 
tively due  to  the  load,  we  shall  have 

t        C'    ^  d^  di  d^s 

Jo  '"^         -^dx  d<l>  -^i 


d^  -"dxd^ 


<£»  "      ^dxd4 
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But 


T*# 


^-<|-2> 


hence 


r 


T^  =  —2Gy 


(S) 


Equations  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  are  the  expressions  giving  the 
stresses  on  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  parallel  to 
^v^'and  (9*  respectively.  Hence  we  have  a  case  of  stress  on 
two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  we  are  to  find  the 
principal  stresses  :  we  thus  have  — 

ti".  Normal  stress  on  x  plane,  <r^ 
2°.  Shearing-stress  on  .r  plane,  r^ 
3°.  Normal  stress  on  <^  plane,  o-^. 
4**.  Shearing-stress  on  <ft  plane,  t^. 

Hence,  if  we  denote  by  o-,  and  n-,  the  maximum  and  minU 
mum  principal  stress,  we  have  (§  290) 


r 


0-,   =   l((T^  -h  CT^)    -f  in^^  -  <r^)^  -I-  4T^», 


r.  =  Ho-^t-h  ^4)   -  iV(o-^  -  <7«)'  +  4tV; 


(6) 


(7) 


and  hence,  if  €,  and  t,  denote  the  strains  in  the  directions  of 
the  principal  stresses, 


JSu 


tr, = 

m 


2m 


((Tx  +  (r«) 


+  ^^^V(cr^  -  <r^y  4-  4^^^      (8) 


2M 


W    +    I 


2m 


"IW-T^Fm^ :  (9) 


and  for  the  strain  «,,  parallel  to  OZ^  we  have 


Eu=^ 


4-a* 


m 


(lO) 


In  order  to  use  (8),  (g),  and  (lo),  however,  we  must  know 
^s%  *^«.  ^"^^  "^x* ;  a^nd  for  this  purix)se  we  must  know^  the  equa- 
tion of  the  middle  layer  after  bending.    For  this  purpose,  appl 
the  equations  (i),  (2),  (3).  of  §  281   to  any  particle  dxdt^z  i 
the  interior  of   the  body.     We  have  then,  X  =    V  =  Z  —  ex. 
Therefore 


(f> 


<6:  "*"    rfy    "*■    </^ 


iiy  "      \dx  ^   ti^  r 
dy   "      W*  dxf 


dy        ii<^         dx 


=  Q* 


Therefore,  making  use  of  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  with  the  abov^ 
conditions,  we  deduce 


^   _   _    m'Ey  fdH 

dx  OT*  —  v\dx^       m 


I     dH  \ 

m  dxd^r 


da-^    _^  .  —  m^EyidH 


w  dx*d^i 


dx 
drjtt, 

dy 


\E\      dH 


m  +  I  d:^d<^ 


mEv     dH 


m^Ey  (dH 


m'  —  i\dxi 


d^s  \ 

dxdit'f 


m'Ey    /ihl  dH   \ 

w»  -  1  \d'^J       dx'dttf/ 


(13) 
(16) 


iMl 
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Hence,  by  integrating  (15)  and  (16).  we  have 

I    But  when  «/  =  -,  r^,  =  t^  =  o ; 

I  ^  m^Eh^     /d^z         rf^s  \ 

and 

m^E/t'     /(JH         i/3y  \ 

_  J^E_fjH_      dH\  /z^  _  A»\ 


Trt 


.ence 


fl'a-         OT»  -  iVx*        dy*d^^)\2         8/ 

Now  we  have  "-i  =  /,  where  /  is  the  intensity  of  the  load ; 
therefore  the  third  equation  gives  us,  on  integrating  between 


the  limits  -  and  —  -, 
2  2 


IT,   + 


j^d^^y^  3_id 


XT 

dx 


'■^/Jt**£^ 
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/  + 


«'  -  i\dx^        ih^d^^ 


^  y*£  i/*»   _   T2(W'  —    l)/,  - 


and  this  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  surface,  and  should 
be  integrated  in  each  special  case. 


INDEFINITE  PLATES  \\*HICH  ARE    FIRMLY    HELD    AT   A   SYSTEM  Or 
POINTS  DIVIDING  THEM   INTO  RECTANGULAR  PANELS. 

Let  the  sides  of  the  panels  be  za  and  2b.  Assume  the 
origin  at  the  middle  of  the  panel,  the  axis  of  x  being  parallel 
to  2<7,  and  the  axis  of  y  parallel  to  2b.  We  shall  in  this  case 
have  the  following  conditions ;  viz.,  — 

(ti)  ^  =  o  for  X  =  ±tf  and  all  values  of  ^ 
dx 

{ff)  -^  =  o  for  ^  =:  ±^  and  all  values  of  x 
d^ 

ic)   ::    =  o  when  x  =  db<»,  ^  =  ±^. 

^</;  If  we  develop  the  value  of  z  in  j>ower?  of  x  and  ^  there 
must  enter  only  even  powers  of  x  and  ^,  since  the  value  oi  j 
remains  the  same  when  we  put  — x  for  jt,  or  — ^  for  ^ 

Now,  if  we  write 

»  =  ^  +  ^^t*  +  C<^'  H-  D,^^^  +  ^jf4  -f  p^^ 

+  G^y*  +  Hx^i^^  +  ir;s»^*  -f  ^*  +  i6c«,  etc 

the  above  conditions  will  be  fulfilled:^ 


i^  By  making  all  the  co-efficients  after  the  fourth,  each  zero. 
2°.  By  making  B  =  o,  therefore  writing 


ow 


dz 


=  iBx  +  4^Jr3, 


dz 


dx 


=  2C0  +  4/"^, 


2C^  -*-  4/^/'5  =  o. 


and 


t 


o  =  -4  4-  ^tf'  +  C^  +  ^(J*  +  V^^ 

A  =  2£a*  +  2/iM  -^  Ea*  -  F^  ^  Ea*  +  /l^. 
Hence  the  equation  becomes 
s  =  £a^  Jf.  Fi^  ^  2Ea'x^  —  2y^5'<^'  +  Ex*  +  /i^* 


ll 

also 

I 


dH 

dH 


dr 

-^  =  ^^Ex{a^  —  x*)  =  4^jrJ  —  ^Ea^x 

dx 


d'z 


dz 


i2Ex'  —  4^'a', 


^  o 


=    24tEx, 


dH 
dx'd^* 

dH 


-  o, 


24^<A. 


d^% 

dxd^ 

d^z 


24^, 


<^<« 


,,  24(^+7^)  =  '^^^:".'^^  .-.  ^+^- 


dx^d^^ 

dH 

d^* 

(w*  —  iV 


ifffEh^ 


Hence  equation  of  the  middle  layer  is 
s  «  ^(tf«  -  a^)»  4-  F{^  -  ^»)%  where  E  -j- F  =  (?'■  ~  P^.     (i8) 


?wvT   n  'JZA  :3a4  :c  in:  :rfi::i£rr  beasa  fixed  at  both  ends, 
fciji   i'juj^   n:  dirti. J  v-ii  /  lbs.  per  ii^ii  of  area,  if  ^  is  the 

:  '■    Tie  p#:unr  ic  ::r:5f  rrirc  are  sr  a  distance  fnmi  the  middle 
*mal  t:  -=.  virsr*  r  ^  tzA  'z^sjz-^zsz:^ :  and 

r'"    Tzt*  i»t-iii-rz-t:i:cDELt  sr  a  secdoo  at  a  distance  x  from 


j  Tbei  X  <  -:=.  and'^f  jr* 1  when 

/  %^  2\  3/ 


X  >  -^ :  tie:r::r*  tbi  tz- jc  x  r  is  £-^::aQ  trons  the  fonnula 

E;:hcr  ooc  wben  hiiegrsrei  gives  far  *  the  value 

Hence  :n  the  f  st  plate, ::  r  =  c.  the  \-aIues  of  E  and  Fmust 

p 

De  ;-:r.  tr.at  :r.e  rcrrr-.i  sn5_.  reduce  to  :r  =  —^ia'  —  ^»' 

wher.  i  =.  z.     N':w,  :t  does  reduce  to  r  ^  Eta'  — x'}'.     There- 
fore £  nust  z-t  such  a  function  of  a  and  ^.  that,  when  ^  =  o.  it 

sha!!  reduce  to  -4rr-     So  likewise  F  must  be  such  a  function 

of  tf  and  d,  that,  when  12  =  o,  it  shall  reduce  to     ^    .     Suppose, 
then,  we  put 

^  =  ^  +  ^r         and         ^=  ^  +  «, 

since  these  functions  fulfil  the  above  conditions. 
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Now  we  have 


Hence,  substituting  for  — -  and  -j—  their  values,  and  observe 

ax*         d^ 


ng  that 


<*  is  greatest  for  x  =  ±fl,  ^  =  ±-, 

2 


<4  is  greatest  for  ^  ss  ±^,  ^  =  ±_, 

2 

re  obtain 

^  — L^ 
max  (^.,)  -  <r^  -  jj<r*„  ±  2    ^         ,   ^^.        (19) 


^  — La« 


■wC^c,)  -  <r«,-  ia,,  ±  2  __^^  (to) 


^£3  A??Z.''F.:>  MECffA^ICX 

«--^-Y 

»iaa^^  =  r^-^^=i— — y^^.       («) 
W*  rsT*  lis:,  br  scbs:zt3tiaz  for  E  and  ^  their  values  is 


(»3) 


Iz  tbise  rss^ts  th-e  exponent  ir  is  undetermined,  and  we 
Lave  -:  zican*  :•:  ieiermiring  it  in  the  general  case.  We  only 
kroT.  t'-.-'  slroe  the  defection  must  increase  for  a  decrease  in 
X  aid  o,  tbene:>re  we  3U5t  have,  whenever  a>  b. 


K9 


This  leaves  the  general  case  indeterminate ;  but  a  common 
prac::r3^  ra^e  is  nc-t  subject  to  this  indetermination,  i.e.,  the 
cait  whczi  a  ==.  b,  for  then 


©•'Gr=- 


whatever  the  va]ue  cf  «;  and  hence  equations  (2i),  (22),  and 


max  V  Fu)  =  <^x,  -  -^<^*,  ±  —^^  j/.  (24) 

max  £^  =  cr*^  -  -cr^  ±  -_—-/,  (35) 


S  a 


m' 


m* 


^h 


\(a^  -  Jfy  ^  {^  ~  4^)%         (a6) 


and 


w^ 


a^^J 


(«7) 


FORMULAE  FOR  THE  SHEETS  OF  A  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE-BOX. 

In  this   case  we   have  a  —  b;   hence  (24),  (25),  and  (27) 
apply :  and  if  we  write,  with  Grashof,  »i  =  3,  they  become 


max  {Ei^)  =  <7,^  -  -  a^  +  -  T]/. 


max  {Et^)  =  ff*   - 


maxW^^^;. 
9  £h^ 


9  A*' 


Now,  in  the  case  of  the  horizontal  sheets,  cr, 
and  we  have 

max  (Af^)  =  -  -/, 

9  /r 

max  (.)  =  ^  ^ 
9  ^^J 


(a8) 
(S9) 
(JB) 

(31) 


n  the  case  of  the  vertical  walls,  inasmuch  as  these  have  to 
resist  the  steam-pressure  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  inner  one 
is  called  upon  to  bear  compression,  and  the  outer  tension,  in  a 
vertical  direction.  If  /is  the  length  of  the  outside  of  the  fire- 
box,  and  /,  its  breadth,  we  shall  have  for  the  outer  plate,  taking 
axis  of  X  vertical, 


vjt   — 


a(/+A)A' 


Oi 
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and  for  the  inner  plate,  if  /  and  /,'  are  corresponding  dimeih 
sions  of  inside  of  fire-box. 

And,  by  making  these  substitutions  in  (28),  (29),  and  (30),  «e 
obtain  our  formulae. 


RECTANGULAR 'PLATE  FIXED  AT  THE  EDGES. 

For  this  case  Grashof  deduces  the  equation  of  the  middle 
layer  as  follows : 

I  ^.  This  equation  must  be  a  function  of  x  and  ^. 

2**.  If  3a  and  zb  are  the  sides  of  the  plate,  this  function 
must  become 

(a)  When  b^^tc  for  all  A-alues  of  ^ 

{P)  When  a  =  00  for  all  values  of  x^ 

'  =  A(^  -  *'>'' 

because  the  plate  then  becomes  a  beam  fixed  at  the  ends. 
The  function  that  will  satisfy  these  two  conditions  is 

^  ^_  ja'  -  ^)'(^  -  »')'  . 

2Eh^  a*  +  b*  '  ^^ 

From  this  he  deduces  for  max  ^,  when  :r  =  ^  =  o^ 

I    /       a*b*  ,  - 

maxs  =  — ..  ft] 
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From  (i)  he  deduces 
i  flie  £Ai  a*  +  /'^ 

max- 

I  rf 


i^  ~  ~  £Ai  a^  -^  ^  ' 

dxif<i>  ~  ^Ai  a*  +  /^  * 


t/'e  _   4/       <z'^ 


max — -  = 


</r^       £ki  a*  +  ^' 


max—-  = 


max 


(/i>'       Eh^  a*  +  ^* 


for     A*  =  ±a,    ^  =  o, 
for     4*  ^  ^^1     j:  =  o. 


(3) 
(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


27  ^A3  (J^  +  ^  3  3 


</j:(/</>        27  £/f3  (J^  +  />•  3 

these  corresponding  to  the   points   of  inflection   of  a  loaded 
beam  fixed  at  the  ends. 

Hence  (1),  (2),  and  (5)  of  §  3CX)  give 


max^.,_<.,„       ^*.*,.  +  ^A^. 

(9) 

max(^H)-.'*„--,„±^,^^^-^. 

(10) 

max  (r,)  = —A 

(") 

» 


I 


At  the  places  where  <,  and  t^  are  greatest, 

T,    =    O. 

At  the  place  where  r,  is  greatest, 


a- -  =  o-^ 


V 


Hence  it  is  either  (9)  or  (10)  that  gives  as  the  suitable 
formula  to  use  in  any  special  case. 


AFPUED  MECffAX/CS, 


£x.^-iepzEs  :f  tsegsy  op  ELAsr/c/rr. 

I.  I:  hjs  zicrtz,  h:!as!==ft£  proposed  to  use  oUique  seams  in  a  boiler* 
iiiitL  Asrz=:e  zztt  3e2=s  i:  in  zz^  of  45'  with  the  axis  of  the  boOer, 
a  ;r££w?  :c  :  3c  I:^.  Z's:  >r=are  inch  of  the  steam,  and  a  diameter  of 
4  ynr-     FiZfi  tb*  :±=;sr3c  r<T  ^r^ch  of  length  of  scam,  and  its  directioD. 

-.  Gi~t=.  a  scjf:  csrrrizf  So  HP,  and  numing  at  250  re\'oludoiis 
Z'zr  zi^r:*.  5c;c«:s«  tie  frtring-poSeT  to  be  at  the  middle  of  the 
j=z^.z.  z±^  -«i=*  i  »e^  i=ii  grven  that  the  ratio  of  the  tension  on  the 
rdi:  soe  ::  :re  rej:  to  tha:  <X3  a>e  loose  side  is  3.75.    Find  the  proper 

siZi  :•:'  k^if:.  iss z  loooo  o&.per  square  inch  as  the  vorking-strcngih 

cc"  IT.-*  r-;r. 

3.  ^Vziz  soccji  bs  rbe  tHckness  of  a  flat  plate  to  bear  150  its. 
rr?s=::rr  zer  sc^ire  ~ch-  iixi  scared  at  points  forming  squares  8  inches 
cc  i,  srie.  :2e  pui:e  beiiz  of  vrocght-inMi,  working-strength  loooo  lbs. 

4.  FiTri  iTL^er  ridfris  of  a  bydranlic  press  to  bear  1500  lbs.  per 
stTjare  iach.  ^Tt:i  ozter  radit^s  =  iS  inches;  nMtprialj  cast-iron;  teo- 
ue  soes^  20000  ibs.  per  sqaare  indk 
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rdma.  morocco, 
4to,  half  morocco. 

Kto. 

tamo, 

Bvo. 

Small  Sto. 

rSoo. 

S»o, 


De  Brack's  Cavalry  Outposta  Duties.     (Carr.).. . 
Dietz'ft  Soldier's  First  Aid  Handbook 

•  Dredge's  Modem  French  Artillery 
Ourand'ft  Resistance  and  Propulsion  of  ShirK 

•  Drer's  Bandbook  of  Light  ArtiUery- 
Eissler's  Modem  High  Eiplosives. . 

•  Fiebeger's  Text-book  on  Field  Fortification..  . 
Hamilton's  The  Gunner's  Catechism 

•  Koff's  Elementary  Naval  Tactics. 

Ingalk's  Handbook  of  Problems  in  Direct  Fire. . 

•  Ballistic  Tables. 

•  Lyons*!  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomena.   Vols.  I.  and  IL  8vo.  each, 

•  Blahan's  Permanent  Fortifications.     1  Hercur.  •  .  .      8vo.  half  morocco. 

Manual  for  Courts-martiaL i6mo.  morocco. 

■  Mercur's  Attack  of  Fortified  Place*  .  iimo, 

•  Elements  of  the  Art  of  War. Jeo, 

MetcalTs  Coil  of  Manufactures— And  the  Administration  of  Workshops.  .8vo. 

•  Ordnjince  ind  Gunnery.      2  vols. iimo, 

Hurray's  Infantry  Drill  Regulations .  ..iSmo.  paper, 

Bixon's  Adjutants'  MsnuaL .    a4aio, 

Peabody'a  flaval  Architecture -    . .  .Bvo. 
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*  ^belps's PncttciJ  Marine  Sarftfio^ ^'.  " ..8vd. 

^wtU's  AmiT  Offic«r*B  Exunintr..  -  . tsmo, 

6barpc'«  Art  of  Subtistinc  Armiet  la  War. iSow .  morocco, 

*  Wftike's  LectuTCf  od  ExplosiTea..    a 8vo, 

*  Wheeler's  Siege  O^eratloQs  and  MiUtary  Kixtiiic; 8vo, 

Winihrop'i  Abridgment  of  HlliUry  Ljiw. iiroo. 

WoodhuU'B  Notes  on  MiHtary  By^itnt i6mO| 

Toung'i  Simple  Elements  of  Navigatton. .  .  161110,  morocco, 

Second  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised.  i6mo,  morocco. 

ASSATTIWG. 

Fletcher's  PracticaJ  Instructions  i\  Qtsantilative  Asayinz  with  the  Blowpipe. 

iimo,  morocco. 

Furman*»  Hannal  of  Practical  Aauying. 8vd, 

Lodge's  Hote*  OB  Anaying  and  VetaUurgicaj  Laboratory  Experiments ■    .   8vo, 

Killer's  Maooal  of  Assaying 1  >mo. 

O'DrlscoH's  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores.  Bvo, 

Richctts  and  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying 8to, 

mice't  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining Svo, 

Wibon'ft  Cjanide  Proccasea. i^mo, 

CUorination  Process. ismo, 

ASTRONOMY. 
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Comstocfc's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers. 

Craig's  Azimuth 

Doolittlc's  Treatise  on  Practical  Astronomy. 
Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy 


8vo, 

4to. 

Bvo. 
...     Zvo, 

Rayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Aatronoroy. . .     I^to, 

Merrinum's  Elements  of  Precise  Surreying  and  Gcodcty dro. 

*  Micbie  and  Harlow's  Practical  Astronomy 8vo, 

*  White's  Elemenu  of  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Astronomy lamo, 

B0TA3TY. 

DaTenport's  Sutistical  Methods,  witb  Special  Rercrence  to  Biological  VariatJoa. 

i6mo.  morocco. 

Thome'  and  Bennett's  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany. . i6mo, 

Westermaier's  Compendium  of  General  Botany.     (Schneider.) 8vo, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Adriance's  Laboratory  Calculations  and  Specific  Gravity  Tablet.. lamo. 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis .8vo. 

Arnold's  Compendium  of  Chemistry.     (UandeL! Small  8 vo. 

Austen's  Notes  for  Chemical  Students .....*.»* tamo, 

Bemadou's  Smokeless  Powder. — Nltro-ccUuloaa,  and  Theorr  «f  the  Cellulose 

Molecule lamo. 

Bolton's  Quantitative  Analysis. Svo. 

*  Browning's  Introduction  10  the  Rarer  Elements     8vo. 

Brush  and  Pen£eld'»  Manual  of  DetenninaUvc  Mineralogy .  .8vo, 

Classen's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysu.    CBoltvood.).  Bvo, 
Cohn's  Indicators  and  Test-papers xsmo. 

Tests  and  Reagents. 8vo, 

Crafts's  Sbort  Course  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  (Scbaefler.). . .  i3mo, 
Dolezalek's  Theory  of  the  Lead  Accumulator  (Storag*  Battsry).        (Von 

Eode.). X2mo. 

Drecbsel's  Chemical  Reactloni.     (Merrill.) i3mo, 

Duhem's  Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry.     (Burgess.]. «««««^..  .8vo, 

Eisaler's  Modem  High  Explosives. «..  .8vo» 

EfTront's  Enzymes  and  their  Applications.     (Prescott.) Svo, 

Brdmaon's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Preparations.     (Dunlap.) samo, 
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Vwau-t  MiMil  ^  Pnokal 

Bcrioc'*  K«aiir  niftiMii  U»km  KCmmatim Facr- 

'«^ 

["k  T«zt-%«ok  «f  iMiiMk  ffciiiln'ij.     •  Cooycr  sr*. 

TcM-teok  fii  '^ir*^  Otuiilij.     iVaftor  aatf  Van  &^«^ 
ti  €lga^nir  CIttaialrT.     ( Vaftcr 

'ft  ua<mmmmmr  WnaArmk.  -.           9w^ 

fs  Olnctiaai  Car  I  ■>  wmn  W«ik  is  Phyiinliniii  li  cxcajKiy  Jk«, 

Iitfi  Man—I  if  ttBaBtitTii  "^ifiiiiil  rtiBljiii izao. 

;  TzacSc  "1. -  Atd, 

T%«  OcLiuftuca  al  AiKBirl&m  Is  Tec  *^i* 
iten  9to. 

Lumt-CoIb's  Prscdcal  CMaary  JPilyMi      i Lotcsk.  i.  i»9o. 

of  Sft«t  rMiril  giartliwf   ta  Isvcabtatiea  m  Qiv«cftr 

(TiadB.). ..  .  -      ,- YYw. 

Lcaclili  Tte  totuctt—  mat  An»iM  «<  Foe4  vtt  Svwtel  B^cftM*  W  SUfie 

CoMDoL.... •*«. 

|.3>fliEltctroif!iii«»JEVctro«fttifcqi»rf<^yMic  Compel  MTi^i  (lawnx  ^X2St*« 
Lo4c>^  BbCa  oo  Ajisyisc  ad4  Wiwl^rfifil  LafrontoiT  Expcrimcslft.  .  Mf^ 

Loflffs't  Tcctaao-chemkft]  AoalyirfL     fCobn.  i i3a»r 

■ftodcr*  BftDdbocA  for  Bio-dkrmical  LAbofmtorr    .        .  txiiw, 

*  HATtia's  lAboratory  Giiidi  to  Ooaitttirc  AamtyvM  iriA  ikc  Blerpirw    xxna, 
Ituott'i  Wattr-wpply.     fCu^iimi  FrincxpaSy  Cren  ■  SteilMry  StrnxtttoiKL) 

jl  Bditioa.  Scwtttea. Svn. 

SiUBlmtioa  of  Water.    CCtemkal  and  BactcriekcKaL) w*. 

■•«&•«*»  Tb«  Textile  PSlns. _ tv*. 

MeftT'%  Detannixialio&  of  Radiclri  in  Cmtkeat  Componadi.     (TtncTe.).    ixmoi, 

KUar*!  Hnnai  of  AnariBC' .laao, 

Kxlci^  Elciacntarf  Tcxi-book  of  Cbcmistry.  . .  iiao, 

MotlBii*B  OstHfic  fif  Theory  of  Solntioa  and  its  kcsaks  . .  i  nao, 

Eleiaeots  of  Physical  Cbcmiftrr. .  i  7ido, 

Hofvc's  CaJcolatioaa  uivd  in  Cane-^racu'  Factories.  .i.^..-.  morocco, 

MaUiken'i  General  Method  lof  the  IdcnOflcsaiioa  of  Pun  Orcanic  Cotapcmrda. 

VoL  L Larc*  fro, 

CBrinc'i  Laboratory  Guide  m  Chemical  AiutjiU.  . . .  .4td, 

OTyriKoITs  Botes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores.  .  ...  Sra, 

Oitirald'r  Coartnatlons  on  Chemistry.     Part  One.     .  Ramsey.  '■ t.3tto, 

Ottvald's  Conrcnationi  on  Chemistry.     Part  Two.     iTnmbnII  V     (la  Prcea.) 
"  Pcofield's  Rotes  on  Detennioativc  Xlceralorr  and  Record  of  Kiceral  Tcab. 

8*(».  paper. 
nctet*9  The  ADtaloida  and  their  Chemical  Constitviioxt.  'Bidd:«  ...  Sva, 
Pixmcr'i  Introduction  to  OrKanic  CbenU&try.     f  Aaaka.).  i2flM. 

PDok's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuela ,   Vvo, 

Prcacolt  and  Wioalow's  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriologr.  with  Special  Ftfvr- 
•SMlo  Saoitary  Water  AaalyKs. ,.  ..imft. 


I  as 


*  ReUic't  Guide  to  Picce-dreinK-  .  ...*i.*.t«.*«.4*-*.  •*  •*« .9vO|  as  o» 

Riclurdt  And  Woodnun's  Aii ,  Water.  Aod  Food  from  •  S&aiUry  Sluidpoint  8vo,    2  00 
RichArds't  Cost  o(  Living  as  Modified  by  Saoiuuy  Science. lamo, 

Coil  of  F(K>d,  a  Study  in  Dietaries iimo, 

*  Richards  and  Witliams'e  The  Dteuiry  Computer. ... .   Svo, 

RickelTs  and  RukcU's  Skeleton  Hotcs  upon  Inorsanic   Cbeini»trx<     (Pvt  I. 

Hon -metallic  Elemenu.)    ,  .  .8vo.  morocco. 

RkJictu  and  Miller's  Kotef  00  Assaying.  8to. 

RidtaKs  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage. Bvo. 

DiaioTection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food.  . 8to. 

Rigl's  Elementary  Manual  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory Svo. 

Rostoski'i  Serum  Diagnosis.     (Bolduan.) tsmo, 

Ruddiman'*  Incompatibilities  in  Prescripttoos Bvo. 

Sabir.'s  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paints  and  Vamith ,  .8vo. 

SaUtowski's  Physiological  and  Patbotogical  Chemistry.  tOrndorff.  j.  .  Bvo, 
Schimpf't  Text-book  of  Volumetric  Analysis.  . .  izmo. 

EsscntialB  of  Volumetric  Analysis. i2mo. 

Spencer's  Handbook  For  Chemists  of  Beel-sugsr  Houses.  .         i6nio,  mnrocco. 

Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Chemists     ibmo,  morooco. 

Stoekbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils Bvo. 

'TiUman's  Etemcniary  Lessons  in  Heat  8vo, 

*  Deoeriptivc  General  Chemistry 8vo. 

Tteadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.     (HalL). I.*.: Bvo, 

Quantitative  Analysis.     (Hall.) Bvo, 

Turnedure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies Bvo. 

Van  Deventer's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners.     (BoHwood.) umo. 

*  Walke's  Lectures  on  ExpktsiTes 8"0. 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks. 8"o, 

Wassermann's  Immune  Sera:  Hemolysins,  Cytotoxins,  and  Pretl^ttet.    (Bol- 

duan.  1 I  imo. 

Well's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Qualitative  Cbtmical  Analysis. 8vo, 

Short  Course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysia  for  Engineertrg 

Students . .     .    tsmo. 

Text-book  of  Chemical  Arithmetic iimo, 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water Bvo, 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes  ,  . .      ijcio. 

Chlorinatlon  Process.  .  .  .  taroo, 

WuUing's    Elementary    Course    1.1   l:u)rgar.tc,  Piiarmacruticolt  and  Medical 

Chemistry...    .. t»mo, 

CIVIL  ENGINE  ERIKG. 
BRIDGES    AlID    ROOFS.      HYDRAULICS.       MATERIALS   OF   ElfGIREERillG. 
RAILWAY   EflOUl££RlllG. 

Baker's  Engineeis'  Siirvcying  Instruments. ijmn, 

Btxby'a  Graphical  Computing  Table Paper  I9|>.a4i  inches. 

**  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  and  the  Iitjuntan  CanoL     (Postage. 

27  cents  udditional.  >. . .  ... 8vo, 

Comstocli's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers. <  ...  f  ^*.  •  Bvo, 

Davis's  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables. ,..r..«^.,..  Bvo, 

Elliott's  Enginrerir.g  for  Land  Drainage. ..  ..t.*.^. *,...... lamo. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage ,....*,.,.-,,,,, k.  .nmo, 

•Fiebeger's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering.  ..-..,.,•.... ;.  Bvo, 

Folwell's  Sewerage.      'Designing  and  Maintenancr. ) Bvo. 

Freitar's  Architedural  Engineering.     2d  Edition.  Rewritten Hvo, 

French  and  Ives's  Slereolomy ....^..,.  -.-■■•,»,•,.  ,8vo, 

Goodhue's  Municipal  Improvements. ,>...., j .  ...  _  .^, .,.  ..,,n«nn, 

Goodrich's  Economic  Disposal  of  Towns*  Refuse , ----- •  •  .8vo, 

Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy «,•,.»*.,.  Bvo, 

Uayford's  Teit-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy 8vo, 

Bering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors  t 161B0.  morocco* 
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W&Oi  far  Earth. txmo, 

(J.  Bl>  TWory  mai  Pnrtx*  «f  Surtgying. Small  Svo. 

tL.  J.)  Siitics  by  A^cfcnic  «ad  Cisphjc  Xelbods. Bvo, 

7  on  PniWUfitMs.    ( Tnocoti  and  £10017. )  ■  1  amo. 

«■  CMl  EucioMffii^     (x»73.}    <Voo4.) 8n>. 

•?©, 

«<  ^vdac  Somrinc  and  CeotUsjr. .  .  Avo* 

«f  Sanilsry  Epfinwiinc-  -  MvOk 

■ad  Brvofcirft  HanOoofc  for  Satirron. . .  .  omo,  morocto. 

.  -  -  -      - OTO, 


Mnas%  ttaaftac  oa  CirrU  Eocioecrisf > .  o  haV  iMtbtr. 

Beeft  Ito^ec^phkal  SuwtGg  and  Skeichinc  >  4to, 

BMaaTi  Srwac*  and  f&c  Bactvial  Ptxn&catioa  of  SnraL«. S*o, 

itTB  Si»Be-cunuit  and  Huoerr* 9vo. 

«l  TinunaphkaJ  Diawim.     tllcJfilkn.1 8wo, 

tGfafbic  Stalica,  with  Appticatiooa  to  Tmsst*.  &aaaw««fid  AicbfK, 

Sto. 
;*■  Ttiatiaa  o«  Concrata,  Pimia  azid  Rcinforcvd.     .   dvv, 

•  TiawtWftS  Cini  fiociMcf's  Pocket-Vwk. . s6bio»  aoroc<o. 

Wait's  Eacistccrisg  and  Archlect&rai  Jurispradcnct ....*.....       Sro. 

Sbecp. 
Lav  ol  Ovcntiocs  Prtliiiaiiary  to  Cooatrvction  In  Enyicfcrinc  and  Archi- 

todure. . . 8t*» 

Sbc«p, 

Law  of  Contracts. -  8vo, 

VaiTcn^  StTtotomy — rroMtmi  In  SloiM~cattinc &n>. 

W*M*s  ftobftuaa  in  tha  Dia  ud  *il|iiiilMiir  of  fiagAaccTinf  Instruments. 

lomo,  moroccu. 

*  Vhcckr  •  EfeaantaxT  Coon*  «f  CifU  SsfiaMrinff. 8vo, 

Vlbon*s  Topocrapfaic  Surveylnc* • -  •  •  -  -  Avo* 
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BRIDGES  Aim  ROOFS. 


BoDn's  Practica]  Treatiia  on  the  Cooslnction  of  Iron  Blfbway  Bridcaa.   Sto.    3  00 

■      Thamoa  RJTcr  Bridcc .  aio.  paper,    s  00 

Bvrr'f  Coana  00  the  Stnmtt  in  Bridcas  uid  Ro<4  Tmrrrf,  Arched  Stiti.  and 

Su^ension  Bridge*. Bvo.    i  $0 

Burr  and  Falk's  Inflocncc  Lints  for  Bridca  and  Roof  Computations        Svo,    3  00 

Do  Bois's  Kachaaics  of  ITinimariin      VoL  IL  .  . SsjaU  4ta,  lo  «o 

V«alar*s  Treatise  on  Wooden  Tmtk  Bridfea.  4t0i    5  00 

Fowler*!  Ordinary  FoundatioBS. 9to,    3  90 

Grrene'i  Roof  Troasea. 9vo«    1  »$ 

Bridfe  Tmasca. 8ro,    >  ja 

Arches  in  Wood,  Iron,  and  Siocc. 8f«.    a  so 

Howe's  Treatise  on  Arches. 9*o,    4  oa 

Desl^  of  rimple  Roof-tn>sscs  in  Wood  and  St««L  ....  Bto,    i  m 

Johnson.  Bryan,  and  Tumeanre's  Theory  and  PraclSca  lo  tba  Desisnini  of 

Modem  Framed  Structures.  Small  4I0,  10  00 

■erriman  and  Jacaby*s  Text-hook  en  Roofs  end  Bridtes: 

Part  L    Stresm  In  Smpla  Tiiiiaii 8vo, 

Part  n.     Graphic  Statics. ...  Sro, 

Part  nL     Bridfe  Destcn  ft««. 

Part  IV.     Hither  Strtjctum.  ....      8eo, 

Morison'f  Memphis  Bridge. .  .  4to, 

Waddcll's  De  Pontibus.  a  Pocket-book  for  Bridce  inciti«er»  .  tftmo,  tnomcco. 

Specifications  for  Steel  Bridfcs — iimo. 

Wood's  Treaiiw  on  tb«  Tlieory  of  the  Constnictiofi  of  Bridfes  and  Roofs.   9n», 
Wrirht's  Decifnicc  of  Draw-spass: 

Part  I.     Plate-girder  Draws ....... 

Part  n.     RivetedtruM  snd  Pin-conoectrd  Lon^-^ian  Dtawiu Bto, 

Two  parts  in  oac  rolome 0ro« 
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HYDRAULICS. 


B«ziji*t  ExpcrimeDts  upon  the  Cootraction  of  th«  Ltqnid  Vata  IsHiiag  Uom 

ma  Orifice,     t  Trautwtne.)-  ■  ■  ■  8vo. 

Bovey's  TrvAtise  on  Hydraulics.  fivo. 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Encinecrioc.  ftvo. 

Diagranu  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Chaonsli.    paper. 

Coffin't  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problenu. ...  .    i6mo,  mnrocco, 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Powar.  .  .  lamo, 

Folwetl's  Water-supply  Eacineerinx , dvo, 

Frizell's  Water-power flvu. 

Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Health.  .  laoM. 

Waier-filtratioc  Works.  . .  ...  lamo. 

Gaocuilkt  and  Kutter's  General  Formate  for  the  Uniform  Flow  ol  Water  in 
Rivers  and  Other  ChanoelA.     tHering  and  Trautwine.  i.  .  .  Bvo. 

Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water-supply.     .  tivo, 

Hazlehurst's  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Wattr-work^.  i^vo. 

Hencbel's  115  Experiments  on  the  Cafrytag  Capacity  of  Large,  Riveted,  Metal 

Conduits Bvo, 

Mason's  Wat4ar -supply.     (Considered  Principally  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint.  1 

Svo, 

Merrlman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics Dvo, 

"  Btichie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo, 

Schuyler's   Reservoirs   for    Irrigatlou,   Water-power,   and    Domestic   Watei- 

supply .Large  8vo, 

**  Thomas  and  Watt's  Imorovement  of  Riven.  (Post,,  44c.  additional.  1  4to. 
Tuincaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies.  ....  8vo, 

Wectnann's  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams. .  4I0, 

Water-supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  frotn  1658  to  iSoK 4to. 

Williams  and  Haien't  Hydraulic  Tables        8vo, 

Wilson's  Irrigation  Engineering Small  Bvo. 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo, 

Wood's  Turbines.  .  .  Svo, 

Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics.  8vo. 

MATERIALS  OF   ERGmEERlNG. 
Baker's  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction Svo. 

Roads  and  Pavements. 6vo, 

Black's  United  State*  Public  Works Oblong  4to, 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Struclares.  .  .  .  8vo, 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering-  ■  Bvo, 

Bjrrne'a  Highway  Conatmctioo 8vo, 

Inspection  of  the  Hateriala  and  W'irVmiin«hip  Employed  In  Construction. 

i6mo. 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineerinc.  .  Svo, 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.     VoL  L  . .  SnifcU  4to, 

*Bckers  Cements,  Limes,  and  Plasters .    Bvo. 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction.  .  .  Large  8vo, 


Fowler's  Ordinary  Foundations. 
Keep's  Cast  Iron.  ,  .  . 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Marten's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materiab.     (Renning,  1 
Xerrilt's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration.  . 
Merrimao's  Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Strength  of  Materials ... 

MetcaU'i  Steel.     A  Manual  for  SteeUusers.  .  . 

Paiton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations.. 

Richardson's  Modern  Asphalt  Pavements 

Richey's  Handbook  (or  Superintendents  of  Constmctlpn 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France 
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1%  laABitrial  and  Artistic  Tvcteolpo  of  PainU  and  VamUh.. 
■itciaJb  oi  M"" **'"**  ...... 

rnBCIpM  9pMUa  OV  wIMM.  •  ■  . 


.  .Sto,  j  m 

IKDO.  I  m 

«•«>.  i  j» 

tamo,  3  M 

maA  PaTcmcDta. . .  xamo*  3  oa 

Tkffer  Bad  ThoovMO^  TnatiH  on  Concrcta.  Plain  ao4  Rainlorcad. Aro.  s  oo 

ItantoaS  Hataviak  «<  Ecvioccring.     j  Parta  .                    8vo.  ft  o» 

ftel  L     Won  wtaOic  Matcriata  of  Entincefing  and  MrtaBarcy.        .8to.  »m 

^rtlL    Iroeaad  Stc«L.. Svo,  3  $§ 

Pmtt  UL    A  Treatise  on  Branea,  Bkooecs,  aod  CHhar  Alloyi  and  Oicir 

CetvtitBuiti. .  Bvo.  a  90 

ItavftoaH  Tixt-book  of  the  Materials  of  CoziBertictioo. .                          .     tvo.  s  00 

ntexa%  Street  PamnaatB  and  Paring  MatariaU.  ...                          Svo,  4  00 

WaddcIT*  X>e  Poatibtia.    '  *  Pockat-book  for  Bridce  Encioaen.} . .  i6mo.  mor..  3  00 

Specifications  for  Se*.  1  Bridges. ixmo,  1  is 

Wood*!  <0c  V.)  Tnntsaa  on  the  Rtautmnce  of  Xaleriala,  an4  an  Appcndii  on 

tbt  pTMcmtioa  of  Timbar. Sro.  1  00 

Vood'i  (Da  v.)  Ekmcflli  of  Analytical  Vecbanics Bvo,  j  00 

Waod'k  ex.  P.)  RurtI—  Caattncs:    Comston  and  SlactrotrBia  of  Iron  and 
ScccL  .  , 8to, 

RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 

Aadnnr^  Handbook  for  Street  Railway  EngioecTK.       .  3x5  inchea,  morocco,  1  95 

Bceg^  BnUdif^  and  Sb^icturea  of  Amencao  Raitroads                    _    _ . . .   4I0,  s  00 

Bipook^  Baadbook  of  Scree*  Railrckad  Location. .  .                     i6mo.  moroceo,  1  9» 

Bvtt*i  Ciril  EngineiT'i  FleU-book. i6mo,  nK>rDcco,  a  $• 

CrandaU's  Transttioo  Cum i6mo,  morocco.  1  50 

Raihraj  and  Otber  Earthwork  Tablea. , .      ...    .  _ .  Bvo,  1  50 

Dawao«i*s  "Eoginecriag"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-fcook.  -  i6mo,  morocco,  5  00 

Dradga's  Hiatory  of  the  Penasjrhrania  Railroad:   TiSto^                         ..Paper.  500 

*  Drtnkcr't  TanncQInf ,  EJtplMiva  Compooads,  tod  Rock  DriUs.  4to.  half  mor.,  as  m 

Flshcr't  Table  of  Cubic  Yards .Cardboaxd,  is 

God«^'s  Railroad  Enginccn*  FteM-book  and  Espkircn*  Ooide .     i4mo.  mor.,  a  50 

Howard*!  Transition  Curre  Field-book. i6mo,  morocco,  i  50 

Hudson's  Tables  for  Calculating  tbe  Cttbic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Em- 
bankments.                                          .  6to.  I  oa 

Molitor  and  Beard's  Hanaat  for  Resident  Eoginaen                        ....    t6mo,  1  00 

Bagfe*s  Field  Manna  1  for  Railroad  Engineers. i6mo,  morocco,  j  eo 

PkiArick's  Field  Manual  for  Eogiaeeni. «36ao*  noffDOCD»  j  o» 

Scarles**  Field  Engineering. iftmo,  moraoco.  3  oa 

Raikoad  SpiraL 1 6mo.  morocco,  t  50 

Taylor'a  ftismoidal  Formnlc  and  Eankwork. ...                          .               Bro,  i  sa 

*  Trautarioe's  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cube  Contents  of  Eacavatioos  and 

Embankments  by  tbe  Aid  of  Diagrams. -Sro,  a  o» 

The  Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out  Circular  Cunraa  lor  RaUroadiL. 

I  amo.  morocco,  a  9a 

Cro»-»ection  Sheet. Ptsper,  as 

Webb's  Railroad  ConstnicUon. ]6mo,  aoorocco,  s  oa 

WcUington's  Econonuc  Tbeorr  of  the  Location  of  Railways. ....   SouUBvo.  $  oo 

DRAWING. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery .  .9vo,  J  9a 

■  Bartleit's  Mechanical  Drawing. «,....,                      .     Bvo.  3  «e 

*  "                   "                   *•        Abridged  Bd. ...          .  Bro,  1  50 

CooUdge's  UanoaJ  of  Drawing _       .   Bto,  paper  i  00 

CooUdga  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  Genera]  Draftlnc  fftr  Mrfbaniral  Engi- 
neers.   4 .1 Obkuig  4tD,  a  sa 

Dnrley's  Kinematics  of  Machines. Bro,  4  «* 

Xmch's  Introduction  to  FrojactiTe  Geometry  and  Its  AppDcatlons. ....    .Bro,  a  5* 

8 


t 


HUl'i  Text-book  on  Shftdea  Aad  Shadows,  and  Persp«ctiTc 8ro. 

Jamison*!  Elements  of  Hecbanicsl  Drawing _    .8vo, 

AdTsnced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

Jonas's  Machine  Design; 

Part  L     Kinematics  of  Hachinrry 8vo, 

Part  n.     Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts. 8vo, 

UacCord's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry. 8vo, 

Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Hechaoism. 8vo, 

Hecbanical  Drawifif. .  410* 

Velocity  Diagrams. 8to, 

*  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometrr  and  Stoae-cuttiog. . 8to, 

Industrial  Drawing.     (Thompson.) 8to. 

Moyer's  Descriptive  Geometry..  .. 8vo, 

Keed'B  TopoeraphJcal  Drawing  and  Sketchinc*  ••  ..'.>^->4*v.*a  .^«.....4tD. 

Reid's  Course  la  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design. 8vo. 

Robinson's  Prtociples  of  Mechanism.  .     8vo, 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elamanta  of  Mechanism. Svo* 

Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (McHiOan.). Bvo. 

Warren's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Freo-band  Geometrical  Drawing .  1  amo, 

Drafting  Instruments  and  OperattonK -..._.....    umo 

Manual  of  Klementary  Projection  Drawing.  . .      lamo, 

Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Perspective  of  Form  and 

Shadow.     . ,  .  _  - i3mo, 

Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry lamo. 

Primary  Geometry. 1  smo. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shedows.  and  Perspective. ....     Bvo, 

General  I^oblema  of  Shades  and  Shadows 8vo, 

Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing 8vo» 

Problems,  Theorems,  and  Kxamples  in  Descriptive  Geometry Bvo, 

Weisbach's  Kinematics  and  Power  of  Transmission.   « Hermann  and  Klein )avo, 

Whelpley's  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Letter  Engraving izmo, 

Wilson's  (H.  M.)  Topographic  Surveying.         -    .  Bvo. 

Wilson's  (V.  T. )  Freo-band  Perspective.  .  Bvo, 

Wilson's  fV.  T.)  Free-hAnd  Lettering Svo. 

WoolTa  Elementary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry Large  8vd» 
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ELECTRICITY  AI^D   PHYSICS. 


Anthony  and  Brackett's  Text-book  of  Physics.      ;Macie.)              ,  .   Small  Svo,  3  00 

Anthony's  Lecture-notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical  Measurements         i3mo,  1  00 

Benjamin's  History  of  Electricity.  .  .                                                                     8vo.  j  00 

Voltaic  CeU. Bvo,  j  00 

Classen's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.     vBottwood.^Avo.  j  00 

Crcbore  and  Squicr'i  Polarizing  Pholo-chronograph ,     . .  .8vo.  j  00 

Dawson's  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book   i6mo,  morocco,  s  00 
Doleulek's    Theory    of    the    Lead    Accumulator    (Storage    Battery).      (Von 

Ende.) i3mo.  a  50 

Puhem'i  Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry.     (Burgess.). .    .                        Svo,  4  00 

Flatber'i  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power.  .  .                      1  jir.o,  3  00 

Gilbert's  De  Magnete.     (Hottelay.) Svo.  3  50 

Hanchett's  Alternating  Currents  Explained wmo.  i  00 

Bering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors; 161BO.  morocco.  2  so 

Hotman's  Precision  o(  Measurements. .    .    .    .             8vo,  a  00 

Telescopic   Mirror-scale  Method,  Adjustments,  and  Testa.  .     Large  8vo,  75 

Kinzbrunner's  Testing  of  Continuous-Curreot  Blachinea. .8vo,  a  00 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysts.     (Tingle.  1 8vo.  3  00 

Lc  Chatelien's  Higb-temperature  Measurements.  iBoudouard — Burgess.)  xamo.  s  00 

Lob's  ElectrolrsiB  and  Electrosynthesis  of  Organic  Compounda.(Lorcnx.  J  lamo,  i  00 


Tab.  L  utf  n.  Bto*  Mcb.  4  o» 

and  LichL  ... .     ftro,  4  m 

FbhbAcfc.).    .     i>tao.  a  (• 

VoL  I. .  - . . Aro,  »  s» 

.  .  tvo,  J  s» 

Sro,  I  9* 

S  -uAil  Bvo,  1  a« 

SVO,  J  DO 


L&W. 


Ln 


Bto.  t  «• 

i<>mo,  nionoco.  1  so 

.   8vo,  6  oo 

5bc«p.  ft  90 

mns  wti4  Archi- 

•m.  s  00 

§»•<  ]  «o 


■AnrFACTtritES. 


asd  TlKOfT  *f  the  C«lJoJo«c 


Kmv*«  Ca«  Iroe. 8yo,  *  90 

iMifc*!  The  Tamil  liiia  aad  ABa)rii»  «<  leo«  mtb  >pe«t«l  Rvlcr«nc«  lo  STat« 

CaatraL.    .. LaiCeSvo,  7  S* 

■aubcva^  TW  TaslSli  fOna. .. Sto.  j  90 

■HcaV^SiMl     A  M»»aal  for  SttI  iti —                    ...                  ..    iimo,  a  00 

■stcaS*^  CoiC  of  Wii^tifw     Aa4  1^  Ado^lsttstion  of  Wortohops  Bn,  s  00 

M«T«'s  Vo4«ra  LacooMttv*  CoMtntctiocL 4to»  i4  00 

Xonc't  CakwlatiaaB  mmi  ia  Ckar-cuc**  Factofitft.                    i  rvmu,  morocca,  1  so 

•  Bitec^  GttiiB  10  Fiace-^TVtac. ■    - .  >ro>  aj  OQ 

Saka^  iDdnftriat  uti  Axti«Hc  Ttckaolocr  of  Pa)xiti  oori  Varnish.        .  . .  .•««•  j  00 

8Biith*a  Pirua  wnrtiim  of  Mcfala. .  Sro,  j  Od 

ffpaMlnc'i  BfdnaaAc  OmaoL , ,,.,..  1  amo,  3  oo 

Speocer^  Hudbook  for  Chemists  of  B^ct-angar  Rooaca.    . .     iftoio.  morocco,  j  w 

Handbook  forSufar  HantifMCturcn  and  their  Cbemuls     iftmu.  moroMo.  2  do 

Taylor  and  Tbomvaon*!  Trtatita  oa  Coarrvt*.  PUia  azid  Reinforced. . .      ^ra,  5  00 
Tburtton'a  Manuaj  of  Steam-boilen,  Ibeir  Dcaicu,  CoostractloQ  and  Opcra> 

lion.  , .  . Sto,  5  00 

*  Walke'fl  Lectures  on  Explosivts.    Cv«,  4  00 

Ware's  Manufacture  of  Sufar.      iTd  preat.) 

Wett'B  American  Foundry  Practice .1  imo.  1  5a 

Mouldti^i  Taxt-book. ^.. .1  »mo.  a  s* 
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Wolff*!  WixKtiniU  as  ■  Prime  Morer 8vo.    j  o* 

WockI's  Rustiest  Coatiiigi:  Corrouon  «od  ElectrolyiU  of  Iron  and  Sttcl.  .8vo,    4  o« 


MATHEMATICS. 

Bftker'i  Elliptic  Function*. 8to,  i  5« 

*  Bass*»  Elements  of  Differential  QUeulut. ,-....  ,1  ■,,,.,,,,.  ■    12010.  4  .>o 

Brisgs't  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry .....***».ri..**.tamo,  1  00 

Compton's  Manual  of  Loearitbmic  ComputaUoiift,...«...*««j...k  .....ramo.  1  50 

Daris'i  Introduction  to  the  Logic  of  Algebra. \ 4... Svo,  1  50 

*  Dickson's  College  Algebra. ,  ..w.»^.'«.b.«.,«.Xargv  ismo,  i  50 

■       Introduction  to  the  Thcorr  of  Algebraic  EqoalloDS Large  tamo*  i  35 

Emch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Gcomctr?  and  ita  Applications. Sto.  2  50 

Halitcd's  Elements  of  Geometry Bro,  1  7S 

Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry .« .1 ... d. >••.... 4. 6vo.  1  so 

Ralioiul  Geometry lamo,  i   75 

«  Jotanaoa'a  (J.  B.)  Three-plac*  Logariiiunic  Tabias:  Vett-pockei  size  paper.  is 

too  copiec  for  5  00 

*  Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  8  <  10  inches.  2$ 

ZQ  copies  for  2  00 

Johnioa*s  <W.  ,W.)  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus     Small  Sto,  3  oo 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus. Small  Svo,  1   50 

Johnson's  (W.  V.)  Currs  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates. i3ino,  1  00 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations. 

Small  Svo,  i  $0 

Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Ttiaory  of  Errors  and  tha  Method  of  Least  Squares.  i2mu,  1  50 

*  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics. tamo,  3  00 

Laplace's  Philoeophlcal  Essay  on  Probabilities.    (Truseott  and  Emory.)  larao.  2  00 

*  Ludlow  and  Bass.     Elements  of  Trigonometr/  and  Logarithmic  and  Other 

Tables. .8vo,  3 

Trigonometry  and  Tables  published  separately Sacb,  a 

*  Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. Svo*  1 

Maurcr's  Technical  Mechanics Svo,  4 

Mertiman  and  Woodward's  Higher  Mathematics. ..  -                                      .Svo.  5 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares. ....    .    .8vo.  2 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus. .  Sm.  Svo,  3 

Differential  and  Integral  Cakuhta.     a  vols.  In  one Smalt  Svo,  3 

Wood's  Elements  of  Co'ordinate  Geometry.  ....                                    .8vo,  2 

Tngonometry :  Analytical,  Plan«i  and  Spherical xamo,  1 


MECHANICAL   ENGINEERmO. 


MATERIALS  OF  E1TG15EERIAG,  STEAM-ENGINES  AND  BOaERS. 

Bacon's  ForKe  Practice 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings. 
Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery.  .      . 

•  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing. . 

•  "  "  "         Abridged  Ed.  . 

Benjamin's  Wrinkles  and  Recipes 

Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering. .  . 

Heating  and  VentilatiBc  Buildings. 

Cary's  Smoke  Suppresaion  in  Plants  using  Bituminous  CoaL 
tion.) 

Clerk's  Oas  and  Oil  Engine Small  Svo. 

Coolidga's  Manual  of  Drawing.  . .  Rvn,  paper, 

Coolidge  and  Freeman's  Elements  ot  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  En- 
gineers   Oblong  4to, 

u 


lamo. 

<  so 

i2rai>. 

a  50 

Svo, 

2   SO 

Svo, 

3  00 

Svo, 

1    50 

iiroo. 

2  00 

Svo, 

6  00 

Svo, 

4  00 

ml     (la  Prepare- 

4  00 


a  50 


Cromwetl'i  TreaUw  on  Toothed  Gearing tamo,  x  9» 

TreAtiM  on  Belts  and  PuU«ya. ....,....^.. xaiao,  x  s» 

Durley't  Kinematics  of  Machine* Sfo*  4  «• 

Flaiher'ft  Dynamomrlert  and  the  MeastiremeDt  of  Powtf tamo,  3  m 

Rope  Drivioe ■    >anw»,  1  M 

GUI'b  Gu  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers i2mo,  i  >$ 

BalTs  Car  Lubrication laroo,  i  m 

Beriac*s  Ready  Refezeoce  Tables  (Conversion  Factors). iGmo.  mnrocco.  a  50 

Button's  The  Gas  EnEine. -tvo,  s  at 

Jamison's  Mechanical  Drawing svo,  a  st 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Parti.     Kinematics  of  Machinery 4.........                                Svo,  i  $0 

Pan  n.     Form,  Strength,  and  Proporttoog  Of  Fftzts, . . 8rD,  3  eo 

Kent's  Mechanical  Engineers*  Pocket-book. ...  xfeio,  tnorocco.  s  m 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission. 8to,  a  oe 

Leonard**  Machine  Shop,  Toob,  and  Methods 8to,  4  OD 

*Lorenz*s  Modern  Refrigerating  Machinery.     <  Pope,  BftTen,  a<Ul  DeaR.^      Svo,  4  00 

KacCord's  Kinematics ;  or,  Practical  Mechanlin.  . . , , ^va,  s  ee 

Hechjinical  Draw  lag. .,.., 4  to,  400 

Velocity  Diagrams .    .8to,  i  50 

lUmn*«  ladaetrlal  Drawing.     (Thompcon.) 8to,  3  jo 

P6ole  s  Calorific  Power  of  Foels.  .  . .  ^.      .d»o,  j  as 

lleid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing .Sro,  a  os 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elejnantarj  Machine  Dedga.Sro.  i  oe 

Richard's  Compressed  Air i.-. f. c. .>.-.> 4 .•.«■»« , '/. . . nno»  t  $• 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism. Sre.  j  ee 

Schwamb  and  Herrllt's  Elements  of  Mechanism. .    .     8vo,  3  ee 

Smith's  Preas-working  of  Metals. ...  ^ro.  3  ot 

Thurston's    Treatise   on   Friction  and  Lost   Work   lo   Machinery  and   Mid 

Work _                                          8to,  3  00 

Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Energetic*,  latno,  1  00 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Constnictlon  and  Drawing. ....      .  ,  ,       8v#,  7  50 

Wciihach's    Kinematics    and    the    Power   of   Tranamissioa.     (Hcfrmaoo — 

Klein.) .8ro,  5  00 

Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Gorvmon.     (Herrmann — Rle1n.\     Bro,  5  oe 

Wolf!**  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover.                                                                -^vo,  3  *» 

Wood's  Turblneg. 47»,  a  ge 


MATERIALS   OF    ENGINEERmG. 

BoTey's  Strength  of  Matanals  and  Theory  of  Structuxea. .8vo.  7  so 

Burr's  Ekuticity  and  Resisunce  ol  the  Materials  of  Eogioeeriog.    6th  Edition. 

Reset 8ro,  7  se 

Church'a  Mechanics  of  Engineering ....••.. Arc.  6  00 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction. .             •«•»«»«..«  9rQ,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron • w...8vo.  2  s* 

Laoaa'a  Applied  Mechanica. •«««;*..«.^...ftvo,  7  50 

Martens's  Handbook  on  Teating  Materials.     (Henniog.)  ........  •^. ....  .8n»  7  50 

Mcrhman's  Mechanics  of  Malerials.                               8vo,  s  00 

Strength  of  Materials lamo*  i  o« 

MetcAlf's  Steel.     A  manual  for  Steel-users tanu.  >  «e 

Sabin'a  Industrial  and  Artialic  Technobgy  of  Paiau  and  Vanikh. aro*  3  00 

Smith's  Materials  of  Machines •••,,•*..« .lamo.  s  oe 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering ..................3  Yols..  8to,  8  eo 

PartIL     Iron  and  SleeL .    -    -8»o.  350 

Part  III.     A  Treatise  on  firassec.  Bronna.  and  Othrr  AUoys  and  their 

Constituents *TO,  a  50 

Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Constmctton. ^Of  5  M 


I 


Wood's  iDe  V.)  Treatise  oa  ibe  RtsUtaace  of  Uattriak  A&d  An  Apprnd'Ji  on 

the  Preienratioa  of  Timber o....^*.,.  .8to.    2  00 

Wood's  (De  V.i  Elemeots  of  Anslrtical  Bl«cbaaic«. ^o.    3  00 

Wood's  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatiags:    Corrosioo  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  uid 

SteoL 8vo.    4  00 


STEAH-ERGmES  AlfD  BOILERS. 


's  Temperature-entropy  DUcram. .ismo,  i  25 

Camot's  Reflections  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.     (Tburstoa.) same,  i   50^ 

Dawson's  "  EnsinecrinK  "  and  Electric  Traction  Podtat-book . . . .  i6imo,  mor.,  s  00 

Ford's  Boiler  BCaking  for  Boiler  Makers. iSmo.  i   00 

Goss'3  Locomotive  Sparks. - 8to,  1  00 

Bemcnway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-enflne  Economy                      i  jmo,  i  00 

Button's  Mechanical  EoKineerinc  of  Power  Plants.                                          Svo,  5  00 

Heat  and  Ucat-engines.  .....                                                                8to,  s  00 

Kent's  Steain  boiler  Economy. .    .                                                                   8ro,  4  00 

Kneass's  Practice  and  Tboory  of  tbe  Injector.  . 6vd,  i  50 

MacCord's  Slide- TalTes. «. 8to,  3  00 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  Coostruction .   4(0,  so  00 

I^body's  Manual  of  the  Steam-cngioe  Indicator juno,  i  so 

Tables  of  tbe  Properties  of  Saturated  Steam  and  Other  Vapors Svo,  i  00 

ThcmuKlynamlcB  of  the  Stcam-«ngiae  and  Other  Heat-en<inea .      .   8vo,  5  oo 

Vatva-CMTV  for  Stcam-anKines. Sto.  a  50 

Paabody  and  Miller's  Steam-boilers .  8td.  4  do 

Fray's  Twenty  Years  with  tbe  Indicator. . .                                             Lateb  8vo,  2  50 
Pupln's  Thermodroamlu;  of  Reversible  Cycles  in  Gitet  and  ba.uraied  Vapors. 

(OsterbeTj.j. . txmo,  1   as 

Reofan's  Locomotives:  Simple   Compound,  and  Electric. ijmo.  2  50 

Roolgen's  Principles  of  Thermodynamics.     <Du  Bois.  1 8to,  5  00 

Sinclair's  LacomotiTe  Ensinr  Running  and  Uanagcment .          lamo,  2  00 

Smart's  Handbook  of  Eagineerlng  Laboratory  Practice.  .       lamo,  3  50 

Soow'e  Staam-boiler  Practice Svo,  3  00 

Spangler's  Valve-gears.  ...    8vo,  a  SO 

ffotes  on  Thermodynamics. .  .,*■.......-                                         i2mo.  i  00 

Spangler,  Greene,  and  Marshall's  Blemanti  of  Stcam-«iigiue«riug 8vo,  3  00 

Thurston's  Handy  Tables. » .8vo,  i  so 

Manual  of  tbe  Steam-engine. a  vols..  8to,  10  00 

Part  L     History.  Structure,  and  Theory Svo.  6  00 

Part  U.     Design,  Construction,  and  Operation. .                         ...     Sro,  b  00 
Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Usv  of  the  Indicator  and 

the  Prony  Brake. Svo,  5  00 

Stationary  Steam-engines. .  8vo.  3  50 

Steam-boiler  Eiplosioas  in  Theory  and  in  Practice  ...                         umo,  i   50 

Manual  of  Steam-bo iJers.  their  Designs.  Conatructioo,  and  Op<:faUuii . .    .   Svo,  5  00 

Weisbacb's  Beat,  Steam,  and  Steam-eneLnes.     (Du  Boia.) 8to,  s  00 

Whitham's  Steam-engine  Design Svo,  5  00 

Wilson's  Treatise  on  Steam-boilers-     (Flather.) .  .i6mo,  a  50 

Wood's  Tbermodyuamics.  Heat  Motors,  and  Retri^eratlng  MachloM. .  .8vo,  4  00 
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HECHAinCS  AJXD  HACHIHERy. 


s  Kinematics  of  Machinery Svo,  1  50 

Bovey'i  strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structural 8vo,  7  50 

Chase's  The  Art  of  Pattern -making .    .         lamo,  2  50 

Churchts  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,  6  00 
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Chnrch**  KotM  and  EEamptes  in  Meduolcs. Svo, 

Compton'i  Fint  LcMonsin  Metoi-wocldng rxino, 

Coraptoo  ftnd  De  Oroodt's  Tbe  Speed  L«tbe  .      -  .  lamo, 

CromweU's  Treatise  on  Toothed  Geartof imMN 

Treatise  oa  Belts  and  Pulleys.    .  .  ...  iscoo, 

Duia's  Text-book  of  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Colleges  snd  Schools     t3a»o. 

Dingey's  Hactuoery  Panern  BCaking  iimo. 

Dredge's  Record  of  the  Transportation  BxUblta  BviUUoc  o<  Uic   World's 

Columbian  Ezpoiition  of  1803. . .  .  .  .^to  ball  morocuo, 

Du  Bois'i  Elementary  Principles  of  Mcchaalcs: 

Vot     L     Kinamatica. . .  . .    .  .8to. 

VoL    n.     Statics. »«t>. 

Vol  m.     Kinetics.  .       .  8vx>, 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.     VoL    I.  .  Small  4*0. 

VoL  IL  .  SmAU4to.  10 

Purity's  Kinematics  of  Machiaes.  .  §ro, 

FiUgcrsld's  BofitoD  Machinist.  .  i6mOi 

Flathcr's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Poirer.  .  lamo. 

Rope  Driving -    . .  r  imo, 

Ooss's  Locomotive  Sparks.  Sro. 

Bail's  Car  Lubrication. . .  .  ixmo. 

Holly's  Art  of  Saw  Filing i8mo, 

James's  Kinematics  of  ■  Point  and  the  Rational  Mechanics  of  a  Particfe-Sm  Jto 
■  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics.  •  . .    .  ixmo. 

Johnson's  (L.  J.)  Statics  by  Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methods.  .Sro, 

Jones's  Machine  Design : 

Pan    L     Kinematics  of  Machinery Stq. 

Part  n.     Form.  Strength,  ind  Proportions  of  Parts.  .  .  Src, 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Tratumiaslon Svo, 

XjULza's  Applied  Mechanics. .Sro, 

Leooard't  Machine  Shop,  Tools,  and  Methods      .  8to, 

"Lorenz'K  Modern  Refrigerating  Machinery.      (Pope,  Raven,  and  Dean.*  Svo. 
MacCorrl'B  Kioaoiatics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism.  -    .  Sro. 

Velocity  Diagrams.  .  .  .  §ro, 

Maurcr's  Technical  Mechanics.  .  8to. 

Mvrrimjin'B  Mechanics  of  Materials,. . .  .9vo, 

*  Elementi  of  Mechanics. t  zmo. 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechamcs Sro, 

Reagan's  Locomotives:  Simple,  Compound,  and  Electric  -  iinio. 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing Sro. 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design  8to. 

Richards's  Compressed  Air. i  imo, 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism. .8to, 

Ryan,  Morris,  and  Hoiie's  Electrical  Macbioary.     ToL  L  . .  .8to, 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8to, 

Sinclair's  Locomotive-engine  Running  and  Manafiemant. . .  lamo. 

Smith's  ^0.)  Pres»-working  of  Metals 8to. 

Smith's  (A.  W.)  Materials  of  BCachlnes. _  .  lamo. 

SvAnglcr,  Greene,  and  Marshall'i  Elements  of  5tEa£ft-«Dctnaerix)f. 8ro. 

Thurston**  Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  ^7ork  In  Maehloerj  ftod  HIQ 
Work. .  ,      .8*0. 

Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  tbe  Laws  o(  Energvtica. 

12  mo. 

Warren'f  Elementi  of  Macluae  ConstructioQ  and  Drawing 8to. 

Weisbsch's  Kinematics  and  Power  of  Transmiislon.   ( Herrmann — Klein.) .  Bro. 

SCachioery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.  (.Berrnuinn — Klcto.  >  8vo» 
V/wod's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics.  .  .  8to, 

Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics. i2mo. 

Turbines .8vo. 

The  World's  Cokunbiaa  E^KWtlon  of  i8gj 4to. 
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METALLURGY. 


I 


I 


I 


Eglcston'i  HeUIhircr  of  Sitrer,  Gold,  and  Mercurr: 

VoL    t     Silver 

Vol  n.     Gold  mni  Hvrcurr 

*•  ties'*  Lead-smeitiog.     iPoftUge  p  centi  additioiML).  ...  . .  .1 

Keep'fi  Cut  Iron 

Kuotunlt*!  Practice  of  Ote  DrcMtnx  id  Europe 

Le  ChateUer's  High- temperature  Measure mcfta.  ( Bondouar d — Bufgess-  )i 

MelcalTs  StceL     A  Manual  (or  Steel-users     1 

Smitb'i  ICateriab  of  Machines.  .    1 

Thurston's  Haterisls  of  Enginecrlnc.     In  Three  Parts. 

Part    II.     Iron  and  Steel. 

Part  XXL     A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  AUoyt  and 

Conslituento. 

Dike's  Modern  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining 


.8to. 

.Svo. 

amo, 
8vo, 
8vo, 

amo. 

amo, 

3niD, 
Svo 
Svo. 
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8ro, 
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MINERALOGY. 

Barringvr's  Dncription  of  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value.  Oblong,  morocco, 
Boyd's  Retonrces  of  Southwest  Virginia.  Svo, 

Hap  of  Southwest  Vlrignia. . .  .  .  Pocket-book  form. 

Brush's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy,     i  Penfield.) Svo. 

Chester's  Catalogue  of  Minerals. Svo.  paper 

Cloth. 

Dictionary  of  the  Names  of  Minerals.  Svo, 

Dftoa's  System  of  Mineralogy. .....  Large  Svoi  half  leather, 

First  Appendix  to  Dana's  Mew  "  System  of  Mineralogy.'* Large  Svo, 

Text-book  of  Mineralogy.  ... , . .  Svo. 

Minerals  and  Bow  10  Study  Tliem .,  lamo. 

Catalogue  of  American  Localities  of  Mineralc .Large  Svo. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography tp^K^^*"-*-  S^rao 

Douglas's  Untechnlcal  Addrenet  on  Technical  Subjcctt. ismo, 

Eakle's  Mineral  Tables 8vo. 

Egleston's  Catalogue  of  Minerals  and  Synonyms _ ,  8vo. 

Enuak'sTbe  Determination  of  Rock-Corming  Minerals.  (Smith.). Small  Svo. 
Merrill's  Nun-metallic  Minerals.   Their  Occurrence  and  Usei.  ...  Svo. 

*  Penfield'a  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Tests 

Svo   paper. 

Rosenbusch's    Microscopical   Physiography   of    the    Rock-making  Miners  s 

(Iddingi.i .,,     Svo. 

*  TtUman  s  Test-book  of  Important  Minsrals  and  Rocks . .      Svo. 

Williams's  Manual  of  Llthology Svo, 

MINING. 

Beard's  Ventilation  of  Mines .,,.•*,..,.  ,iamo. 

Boyd's  Resources  of  Southwest  Virginia »i...  .Svo. 

Map  of  Southwest  Virginia .Pocket  book  form. 

Dtraglos's  Cntechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects  .     .    .  lamo. 

*  Drinker's  Tunneling.  Explosive  Compounds,  and  Rock  Dnlls     4to,hf  mor 

Elssler's  Modern  High  Explosives .  .         Svo 

Fowler's  Sewage  Works  Analyses ...    .  lamo 

Goodjrear's  Coal-mines  of  the  Western  Coast  of  the  United  Statti.    . ,    .  xamo. 

Ihbeng's  Manual  of  Mining .    »    ...     Bvcl 

••  Iles's  Lead -smelting.     (Postage  oc  additional.) .• lamo. 

Kunhardt's  Practice  of  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe      .   ,  ,^  .  •  ^ .  n   -  Svo, 

O'Driscoa'i  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Cold  Ores „ ...,-..     Svo. 

*  Walke's  Lectures  on  Exploeivcs.. ...•...».*....*».  .Svo, 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes ,,., xamq. 

Chiocinatioo  Process, aamo, 
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tXRlO. 

1 3  mo. 


.lamo. 


tfrmo. 


Wntoo'i  Hydimuttc  and  PUcer  M mitiK.  . 

TmliK  on  Pnctkal  Knd  Theoretical  MiQe  Vennlatioii 

SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

Buhore's.  Sanitatioa  of  «  Countrr  House 

FolweU's  ScTence.     (Ddicninc,  Coutniction,  and  SUinlmcncc. 

Watei-fupply  EnfioMrflkt. . 

Fuerte3*«  Water  and  PtahUc  HmIUl , 

Water-Altraiion  Worki. .-..-*.,,. 

Gerhard's  Guide  to  SanitmrT  Bou**-lnsp«ctioa 

Goodrich's  Economic  Di«posal  of  Town's  Refuse. .  . .  Demy  8«o, 

Hazen'e  Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies. .....  ....  Sva* 

Leach's  The  Inspection  and  Analyiis  of  Food  wUb  ;>pccii]  K«fcmic«  to  State 

Control ftro, 

Kc vju's  Water-supply.  <  Considered  principaUy  from  a  SaoitaiT Standpoint j  8to, 

Examination  of  Waier.     iChemical  and  BacteriolocJcaL) .  tamot 

Merriman'a  Elements  of  Sanitarr  £n<riactiiic Sto, 

Offden's  Sewer  DeviEn. _     f amo. 

PtcscoU  and  Window's  Elemcntf  of  Water  BactcrioloeT.  ^t))  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Sanitary  Water  Analyiis. .  .jino, 

•  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation .  .  iimo. 

Rlchardf's  Cost  of  Food.     A  Study  In  DitUrlef lamo. 

Cost  of  LMnc  OS  Modified  by  Sanitai  y  Science tamo. 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Atr,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point  8if«, 

*  Richards  and  Williams's  The  Dietary  Computer. ,  Sro. 

Rldeal's  Sewage  and  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewace..  .     .Sro. 

Tumeaurt  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies. . .  .8to. 

VoD  Behrlnc'Ei  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.     (Bolduan.) .  .umo. 

Whipple's  Mlcffncopy  of  Drinking -water 8iro, 

WooiilhuU's  Hotee  on  Military  Hygiene. s6iiio. 
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mSCELLANEOUS. 


De  Fursac's  Kantial  of  Psychiatry.  (RosanofT  and  Collins.).  .  .Large  lamo. 
Emraons'a  Geolo^cal  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Excursion  of  the 

IflterratiDnnl  Congress  of  Geologists Large  Svo. 

Ferrel's  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds .  .  8to. 

Raines's  American  Railway  Management , ,  .  .    lamo, 

Mott's  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Ifutrilive  Valaeot  Food.  Mounted  chart, 

Fallacy  of  the  Present  Theory  of  Sound l6mo. 

Rickctts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1834-1894- -Small  8to. 
Rosioski's  Serum  Diagnosis.     (Boldusn.).  .      satno. 

Rotherhnm's  Emphasized  New  Testament. .  .    .  Large  8to. 

Steel's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Dog.  .  ...  .8vo. 

Totten's  Important  (Juestion  in  Metrology.  .  .  ..  ,8vo. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 ...   4«o. 

Von  Bebrinc's  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.     (BoMuflB.').  .  .  .lamo. 

Winslow's  Elements  of  Applied  Microscopy i  amo, 

Worcester  and  Atkinson.     Small  Hospitals,  Establishment  and  Maintenance; 

Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture:  Plans  for  Small  Hospital  tamo. 
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HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Green's  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar lamo. 

Hebrrw  Chresloraathy. 8ro, 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chatdee  Lexicon  tr   the  Old  TesUment  Scripttirea. 

(Tregelles.). .  - ■■  •    Small  4to.  lialf  morocco, 

LattcMs's  Hebrew  Bibla. 8to. 
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